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VENETIA 


BY  BENJAMIN  DISRAELI 

(EARL     OF     BEACONSFIELD,     K.     G.) 


TO  LORD  LYNDHURST. 

In  happier  hours,  when  I  first  mentioned  to  you  the  idea  of 
this  work,  it  was  my  intention,  while  inscribing  it  with  your 
name,  to  have  entered  into  some  details  as  to  the  principles 
wliich  had  guided  me  in  its  composition,  and  the  feelings  with 
which  I  had  attempted  to  shadow  forth,  though  as  '•  in  a  glass 
darkly,"  two  of  the  most  renowned  and  refined  spirits  that  liave 
adorned  these  our  latter  days.  But  now.  I  will  only  express  a 
hope  that  the  time  may  come  when  in  these  pages  you  may  find 
some  relaxation  from  the  cares,  and  some  distraction  from  tlie 
sorrows  of  existence,  and  that  jou  will  then  receive  this  dedi- 
cation as  a  record  of  mv  respect  and  my  afl'ection. 

May,  1837. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Some  ten  years  before  the  revolt  of  our  American  colonies, 
tliere  was  situate  in  one  of  our  midland  counties,  on  the  borders 
of  an  extensive  forest,  an  ancient  hall  ihat  belonged  to  the  Her- 
berts, but  wliich,  though  ever  well  preserved,  had  not  until  that 
period,  been  visited  by  any  member  of  the  family,  since  the  exile 
of  the  Stuarts.  It  was  an  edifice  of  considerable  size,  built  of 
gray  stone  much  covered  with  ivy.  and  placed  upon  the  last  gen- 
tle elevation  of  a  long  ridge  of  liills.  in  the  center  of  a  crescent 
of  woods  that  far  overtopped  its  clusters  of  tall  chimneys  and 
turreted  gables.  Although  the  principal  chambers  were  on  the 
first  story,  you  could  uevertlieless  step  forth  frohi  their  windows 
on  a  very  broad  terrace,  wlience  you  descended  into  the  gardens 
l)y  a  double  flight  of  broad  stone  steps,  exactly  in  tlie  middle  of 
its  length.     These  gardens  were  of  some  exteiit,  and  tilled  with 
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(•\  I  i^jroeii  .shrubberies  of  reinarkal»le  over<:?rowtli,  while  ocr.a- 
sitinally  turl'y  vistas,  cut  in  the  distant  woods,  came  sh)piM^- 
ilown  io  tlie  south,  as  if  they  ojjened  to  see  the  sunbeam  that 
greeted  tlie  genial  aspect  of  the  mansion.  The  ground-Uoor  was 
prnuipally  occui)ied  by  the  liall  itself,  which  of  course  was  of 
grt'at  dimensions,  hung  round  with  many  a  famil}-  portrait  and 
rural  picture,  furnislied  with  long  oaken  seats,  covered  witii 
scarlet  cushions,  and  ornamented  with  a  party-colored  floor  of 
alternate  diamonds  of  black  and  white  marble.  From  the  center 
of  the  roof  of  the  mansion,  which  w;is  always  covered  with  pig- 
eons, rose  the  ilock-tower  of  tlie  chapel,  surmounted  by  a  vane; 
and.  lu-fore  tlie  mansion  itself,  was  a  large  plot  of  grass,  with  a 
fountain  in  its  middle,  surroimded  by  a  hedge  of  honeysuckle. 

This  plot  of  grass  was  separated  from  an  extensive  park,  that 
opened  in  front  of  the  hall,  by  very  tall  iron  gates,  on  each  of 
tiie  pillars  of  which  was  a  lion  ramjjant,  sui)porting  tlie  es- 
cutcheon of  the  family.  The  deer  wandered  in  this  inclosed  and 
well-wooded  demesne,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  mansion,  in  a 
direct  line  with  the  iron  gates,  was  an  old-fashioned  lodge, 
which  marked  the  limit  of  the  i^ark,  and  from  which  you 
emerged  into  a  very  line  avenue  of  limes,  bounded  on  both  sides 
by  fields.  At  tlie  termination  of  this  avenue  was  a  strong  but 
simple  gate,  and  a  wcjodmairs  cottage;  and  then  spread  before 
you  a  vast  lan<lscape  of  open,  wild  land,  which  seemed  on  one 
side  interminable,  while  on  the  other  the  eye  rested  on  the  dark 
heights  of  the  neigiiboring  forest. 

Thispi(tures(|ue.  and  very  secluded  abode,  was  the  residence 
of  Lady  Annabel  Herbert  and  her  daughter,  the  young  and  beau- 
tiful W'lietia,  a  chiM.  at  the  time  when  our  history  commences, 
of  very  tender  age.  It  was  nearly  seven  years  since  Lady  Anna- 
bel and  her  infant  daughter  had  sought  the  retired  shades  of 
Cherbury,  which  they  had  never  since  quitted.  They  lived 
alone  and  for  each  otiier;  the  mother  educated  her  child,  and 
the  chilli  interested  her  mother  by  her  afTectionate  disposition, 
the  development  of  a  mind  (jf  no  ordinary  promise,  and  a  sort 
of  captivating  grace  and  charming  jilayfulness  of  temper,  whicii 
were  extremely  delightful.  Lady  Annabel  was  still  young  and 
very  lo\ely.  That  she  was  wealthy  her  establishment  clearly 
flenoted,  and  she  was  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  haughtiest  houses 
in  tlie  kingilom. 

It  was  strange  then  that  with  all  the  luilliant  accidents  of 
birth,  and  beauty,  and  fortune,  she  should  still,  as  it  were  in  tlie 
morning  of  her  life,  have  witlidravvn  to  this  secluded  mansion, 
in  a  county  where  siie  was  personally  unknown,  distant  from 
the  metropolis,  estranged  frctiii  all  her  own  relatives  and  con- 
nections, and  without  tlie  resource  of  even  a  single  neighbor, 
for  the  only  place  of  importance  in  her  vicinity  was  uninhabited. 
The  general  impression  of  the  villagers  was  that  Lady  Annabel 
wa«  a  widow;  and  yet  there  were  .some  .speculators  who  would 
shrewdly  remark,  tliat  her  ladysiiip  had  never  w<jrn  weeds,  al- 
though, if  Venc-tia  were  lier  only  child,  her  husband  could  not 
have  been  long  dead  when  she  first  arrived  at  Cherbury.  On 
the  whole,  however,  these  good  people  were  not  very  inquisitive, 
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and  it  was  fortunate  for  tlieni;  for  then?  was  little  cliance  and 
slight  means  of  gratifying  tlieir  curiosity.  The  whole  of  the 
establishment  had  been  formed  at  Clierbury,  with  the  exception 
of  lier  ladyship's  waiting-woman,  Mistress  Pauncefort,  and  she 
was  by  far  too  great  a  personage  to  condescend  to  reply  to 
any  question  wliich  was  not  made  to  her  by  Lady  Annabel  her- 
self. 

The  beauty  of  the  young  Venetia  was  not  the  hereditary  gift 
of  her  beautiful  motiier.  It  was  not  from  Lady  Annabel  that 
Venetia  Herbert  had  derived  those  seraphic  locks  that  fell  over 
her  slioulders  and  down  lier  neck  in  golden  streams,  nor  that 
clear  gray  eye  even  whose  cliildish  glance  might  perplex  the 
gaze  of  inanhood,  nor  that  little  aquiline  nose,  that  gave  a 
haughty  expression  to  a  countenance  that  had  never  yet  dreamed 
of  pride,  nor  that  radiant  comi)lexion.  that  dazzled  with  its  brill- 
iancy, like  some  winged  minister  of  Raffaelle  or  Murillo.  The 
peasants  that  passed  tlie  lady  and  her  daughter  in  their  walks, 
and  who  blessed  lier  as  tlity"^ passed,  for  all  lier  grace  and  good- 
ness, often  marveled  why  so  fair  a  motlier  and  so  fair  a  child 
should  be  so  dissimilar,  that  one  indeed  might  be  compared  to  a 
starry  niglit,  and  the  other  to  a  sunny  day. 


CHAPTER  II. 

It  was  a  bright  and  soft  spring  morning:  the  dewy  vistas  of 
Clierbury  sparkled  in  the  sun.  the  cooing  of  the  pigeons  sounded 
around,  the  peacocks  strutted  about  the  terrace  and  spread  their 
tails  with  infinite  enjoyment  and  conscious  pride,  and  Lady  An- 
nabel came  forth  with  her  little  daughter  to  breathe  the  reno- 
vating odors  of  the  season.  The  air  was  scented  with  the  violet, 
tufts  of  daffodils  were  scattered  all  about,  and,  though  the  snow- 
drop had  vanished,  and  the  primroses  were  fast  disappearing, 
their  wild  and  shaggy  leaves  still  looked  picturesque  and  glad. 

'*  Mamma,"  said  the  little  Venetia,  •'  is  this  spring?"' 

"  This  is  spring,  my  child,"  replied  Lady  Annabel,  "beautiful 
spring!     The  year  is  young  and  happy,  like  my  little  girl." 

"  If  Venetia  be  like  the  spring,  mamma  is  like  the  summer!" 
replied  the  child;  and  the  mother  smiled.  "And  is  not  the 
summer  young  and  happy?"  resumed  Venetia. 

"  It  is  not  (juite  as  young  as  the  spring,"  said  Lady  Annabel, 
looking  down  witli  fondness  on  her  little  companion,  "  and  I 
fear  not  (juite  as  happy." 

"  But  it  is  as  beautiful,"  said  Venetia. 

"  It  is  not  beauty  that  makes  us  happy,"  said  Lady  Annabel; 
"  to  be  happy,  my  love,  we  must  be  good." 

"  Am  I  good?"  said  Venetia. 

"  Very  good,"  said  Lady  Annabel. 

"  I  am  very  happy,"  said  Venetia;  "  I  wonder  whether,  if  I  be 
always  good,  I  shall  always  be  happy  ?" 

"  You  cannot  be  happy  without  being  good,  my  love;  but  liaji- 
piness  depends  upon  tlie  will  of  God.  If  you  be  good  He  will 
guard  over  you." 

"  What  can  make  me  unhappy,  mamma?"  inquired  Venetia. 
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"  An  evil  roiisciem-e,  my  love." 

"  ConseieiuH'I"  said  Venetia;  "  what  is  conscience?" 

'•  You  are  not  yet  (luite  olil  enou<;li  to  understand,"  said  Lady 
Annalu'l.  "  l>nt  some  day  1  w  ill  teach  you.  ]\Iamma  is  now 
goin;::  to  take  a  lon^  walk,  and  Venetia  shall  walk  with  her." 

So  sjiyinj:;.  the  Lady  Annabel  summoned  IMistress  Pauncefort, 
a  gentlewoman  of  not  more  discreet  years  than  might  have  been 
e.xpected  in  the  attendant  of  so  young  a  mistress;  hut  one  well 
(jualitied  for  hei'  otlict'.  very  zealous  and  devoted,  somewhat con- 
se(iuential.  full  of  energy  and  decision,  capalile  of  directing, 
fond  of  giving  advice,  and  hahituateil  to  command.  Tiie  Latly 
-Vnnahel.  leading  her  daughter,  and  accompanied  by  her  faith- 
ful hloodhounil.  Marmion,  ascended  one  of  those  sloi)ing  vistas 
that  we  havt'  noticed.  Mistress  Pauncefort  following  tliem  about 
a  pace  behind,  and  after  her  a  groom,  at  a  very  respectful  dis- 
tance, leading  Miss  1  lerbert"s  doid<ev. 

They  soon  entered  a  winding  path  through  the  wood,  which 
was  the  background  of  their  dwelling.  Lad}'  Annabel  was 
silent,  and  lost  in  her  reflections;  Venetia  plucked  the  beautiful 
wild  hyacinths  that  then  abounded  in  the  wood,  in  such  profu- 
sion that  their  beds  sjiread  like  iiatchi's  of  blue  enamel,  and  gave 
them  to  Mistress  Pauncefort,  who.  as  the  collection  increased, 
handed  them  over  to  tne  groom:  who,  in  turn,  deposile<l  them 
in  the  wicker  seat  prepared  for  his  young  mistress.  The  bright 
sun  bursting  through  the  temler  foliage  of  the  year,  the  clear 
and  genial  air,  the  singing  of  the  birds,  and  the  wild  and  joy- 
ous exclamations  of  ^'enetia.  as  she  gathere(l  her  flowers,  made 
it  a  cheerful  party,  notwithstanding  the  silence  of  its  mistress. 

When  they  emerged  from  the  wood,  thej^  found  themselves 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  a  small  down  over  which  Venetia  ran, 
exulting  in  the  healthy  breeze  which  at  this  exposed  height,  was 
strong  and  fresh.  As  they  advanced  to  the  opposite  declivity  to 
that  which  they  had  ascended,  a  wide  and  peculiar  landscai)e 
opened  before  them.  The  extreme  distance  was  formed  by  an 
undulating  ridge  of  lofty  and  savage  hills;  nearer  than  these 
were  gentler  elevations,  partially  wooded;  and  at  their  base  was 
a  rich  valley,  its  green  meads  fed  by  a  clear  and  ra])id  stream, 
which  glittered  in  the  sun  as  it  coursed  on,  losing  itself  at  length 
in  a  wild  and  sedgy  lake  that  fornuHl  the  furthest  limit  of  a 
widely  s]»reading  park.  In  the  center  of  this  park,  and  not  very 
remote  from  the  banks  of  the  rividet,  was  an  ancient  Gothic 
building,  that  had  once  been  an  al>lH!y  of  gi-eat  re])ute  and  wealth, 
and  had  not  much  sutfered  in  its  external  charactt'r,  by  having 
wrved  for  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  as  the  principal  dwell- 
ing of  an  ohl  baronical  family. 

iJescending  the  downy  hill,  that  here  and  there  was  studded 
with  line  ol(l  tn-es.  enriching  by  their  presence  the  view  fi-om  the 
abln-y,  L;idy  Amialx-l  and  her  party  entered  the  meads,  and 
skirting  tin;  lake,  approached  the  venerable  walls  without  cross- 
ing tlie  .stream. 

It  was  dilficult  to  cctnceive  a  scene  more  silent  and  more  deso- 
late. There  was  no  sign  of  life,  and  not  a  sound  save  the  occa- 
biuiiul  cawing  of  a  rook.     Advancing  toward  the  abbey,  they 
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])ass('(l  ;i  ])il('  of  l)uililiii};s  tliat,  in  (lie  suiimu'r,  ini<;iit  he  screonod 
from  sij;ht  by  the  foliaj^c  ol'  a  Kn'up  of  eliiiir.  too  sc"Uity  at  pres- 
ent to  veil  their  desolation.  Wide  gaps  in  the  roofs  proved  that 
the  vast  and  dreary  stables  were  no  longer  used;  there  were 
empty  granaries,  \viios(;  doors  had  fallen  from  their  lunges;  the 
gate  of  the  conrtyard  was  ])rostrate  on  the  ground;  an<l  the 
silent  clock  that  once  adorned  the  cupola  over  tlie  noble  entrance 
arch,  had  long  lost  its  index.  Even  the  litter  of  the  yard  a|)- 
])eared  tlusty  and  gray  with  age.  You  felt  sure  no  human  foot 
could  have  Ilisturbed  "it  for  years.  At  the  back  of  these  build- 
ings were  nailed  the  trophies  of  the  gamekeeper;  hundreds  of 
wild  cats,  dried  to  blackness,  stretched  their  do\\nward  heads 
and  legs  from  the  moldering  wall;  hawks,  mag])ies,  and  jays 
hung  in  tattered  remnants;  but  all  gray  and  even  green,  with 
age,  and  the  heads  of  birds  in  plenteous  rows,  nailed  beak  uj)- 
ward,  and  so  dried  and  shriveled  by  the  suns  and  winds  and 
frosts  of  many  seasons,  that  their  distinctive  characters  were 
lost. 

"  Do  you  know,  my  good  Pauncefort."  said  Lady  Annabel. 
"  that  I  "have  an  odd  fancy  to-day  to  force  an  entrance  into  the 
old  abbej%  It  is  strange,  fond  as  I  am  of  this  walk,  that  we  have 
never  yet  entered  it.  Do  you  recollect  our  last  vain  efforts? 
Shall  we  be  more  fortunate  this  time,  think  you?" 

Mistress  Pauncefort  smiled  and  smirked,  and  advancing  to  the 
old  gloomy  porch,  gave  a  very  determined  ring  at  the  bell.  Its  sound 
might  be  heard  echoing  through  the  old  cloistei's,  but  a  consider- 
able time  elai>sed  without  any  other  etfect  being  produced.  Per- 
liaps  La<ly  Annabel  would  have  now  given  up  the  attempt,  but 
the  little  "Venetia  expressed  so  much  regret  at  the  disappoint- 
ment, that  her  mother  directed  the  groom  to  reconnoiter  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  see  if  it  were  possible  to  discover  any  person 
connected  with  the  mansion. 

"I  doubt  our  luck,  my  lady,"  said  Mistress  Pauncefort,  ''  for 
they  do  say  that  the  abbey  is  quite  uninhabited."' 

""'Tis  a  pity,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  "  for  with  all  its  desolation, 
there  is  something  about  the  spot  which  ever  greatly  interests 
me," 

"  Mamma,  why  does  no  one  live  here?"  said  Venetia. 

"The  master  of  the  abbey  lives  abroad,  my  child." 

"  Why  does  he,  mamma?" 

"  Never  ask  (juestions.  Miss  Venetia,"  said  Mistress  Pauncefort, 
in  a  hushed  and  solemn  tone;  "  it  is  not  pi'etty."  Lady  Annabel 
had  moved  away. 

The  groom  returned,  and  said  he  had  met  a  very  old  man, 
picking  water-cresses,  and  he  was  the  only  person  who  lived  in 
the  abbey,  except  his  wife,  and  she  was  bed-ridden.  The  old 
man  had  promised  to  admit  them  when  he  had  completed  his 
task,  but  not  before,  and  the  groom  feared  it  would  be  some  time 
before  he  arrived. 

"  Come,  Pauncefort,  rest  yoiu'self  on  this  bench,"  said  Lady 
Annabel,  seating  herself  in  the  porch;  "  and  Venetia,  my  child, 
come  hither  to  me." 
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''  ^lainiiui."  said  Vcnotia.  "  what  is  tlie  name  of  the  gentleman 
to  whom  tills  ahhey  heIonj:;sV" 

"Lord  t'atluriis,  love." 

"I  sliould  like  to  know  whyLoixl  Cadurcis  lives  abroad?"  said 
Venetia.  musingly. 

"There  are  many  reasons  why  persons  may  choose  to  (juit 
their  native  country,  and  dwell  in  another,  my  love,"  said  Lady 
Annahel,  very  (luietly;  "some  change  the  climate  for  their 
health." 

"  Did  Lord  Cadurcis,  mamma  V"  asked  Venetia. 

"I  did  not  know  Ixncl  Cadurcis.  dear,  or  anything  of  him, 
excei>t  that  he  is  a  very  old  man,  and  has  no  family." 

At  this  moment  tiiere  was  a  sound  of  l)ars  and  holts  with- 
drawn, and  the  falling  of  a  chain,  and  at  length  the  massy  door 
slowly  opened,  and  the  old  man  appeared  and  beckoned  to  them 
to  enter. 

"  "Tis  eight  years  come  Martinmass,  since  I  opened  this  door.'" 
said  the  old  man,  "  and  it  sticks  a  bit.  You  must  walk  about  by 
yourselves,  for  I  have  no  breath,  and  my  mistress  is  bedridtlen. 
There,  straight  down  the  cloister,  you  can't  miss  your  way;  there 
is  not  much  to  see." 

The  interior  of  the  abbey  formed  a  quadrangle,  surroimded  by 
the  cloisters,  and  in  this  court  was  a  very  curious  fountain, 
carved  with  exquisite  skill  by  some  Gothic  artist  in  one  of  those 
cai)ricious  moods  of  sportive  invention,  that  jn'oduced  those 
grotesijue  medleys  for  which  the  femlal  s(!uli)tor  was  celebrated. 
Not  a  sound  was  heard  except  the  fall  of  the  fountain  and  the 
light  echoes  that  its  voice  called  up. 

The  staircase  led  Lady  Annabel  an<l  her  party  through  several 
small  rf»oms.  scantily  garnished  with  very  ancient  furniture,  in 
.some  of  which  were  ))ortraits  of  the  family,  until  they  at  length 
entered  a  noble  saloon,  once  the  refectory  of  the  abbey,  and  not 
deficient  in  sjilendor.  though  sadly  soiled  and  worm-eaten.  It 
was  luing  with  tapestry  representing  the  cartoons  of  Raphael. 
and  their  still  vivid  colors  contrasted  with  the  faded  hangings 
and  the  dingy  damask,  of  the  chairs  and  sofas.  A  mass  of 
Cromwellian  armor  was  huddleil  together  in  a  cf)rner  of  a  long 
monkish  g.-dlery.  with  a  standard,  iucrusted  with  dust,  and  a 
couple  of  old  firums,  one  broken.  From  one  of  the  windows 
they  had  a  good  view  of  the  old  walled  garden,  which  did  not 
tenqit  them  to  enter  it;  it  was  a  wilderness,  the  walks  no  longer 
di>tingnislialilc;  from  the  rank  vegetal)les  of  the  once  cultivated 
lawns:  the  terraces  choked  up  with  the  uncheckel  shrubl)eries; 
and  Ik  re  and  there  a  h-aden  statue,  a  goddess  or  a  satyr,  pros- 
trate and  covered  with  moss  and  lichen. 

"  It  makes  me  melancholy,"  said  Ljtdy  Annabel;  "let  us  re- 
turn." 

"Mamma."  said  Venetia,  "are  there  any  ghosts  in  this 
ablx'y  ■'" 

"You  may  well  ask  me,  love,"  replied  Lady  Annabel:  "it 
K<'enis  a  spellbound  place;,  lint.  Venetia,  I  have  often  told  you 
there  are  no  such  things  as  ghosts." 
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"  Is  It  naughty  to  believe  in  ghosts,  mamma,  for  I  cannot  help 
believing  in  them  V 

"  Wlien  you  are  older  and  have  more  knowledge,  you  willno^ 
believe  in  them,  Venetia,"  replied  Lady  Annabel. 

Our  friends  left  Caduicis  Abbey.  Venetia  mounted  her  don- 
key, her  iiiotiier  walked  by  her  side;  tiie  sun  was  beginning  to 
deeline  when  they  again  reached  Ciierbury,  and  the  air  was 
l)risk.  Lady  Annabel  was  glad  to  find  herself  Ijy  lier  lireside  in 
her  little  terrace-room,  and  Venetia,  fetching  her  book,  read  to 
her  mother  until  their  dinner-hour. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Two  serene  and  innocent  years  had  glided  away  at  Cherbury 
since  this  morning  ramble  to  Cadurcis  Abbey,  and  Venetia  had 
grown  in  loveliness,  and  goodness,  and  intelligence.  Her  lively 
and  somewhat  precocious  mind  had  become  greatly  develope(i; 
and,  though  she  was  oidy  nine  years  of  age,  it  scarcely  needed 
the  affection  of  a  mother  to  find  in  iier  an  interesting  and  engag- 
ing companion.  Although  feminine  education  was  little  re- 
garded in  those  days,  that  of  Lady  Annabel  had  l^een  an  exce])- 
tion  to  the  general  practice  of  society.  She  had  been  brought 
up  with  the  consciousness  of  other  objects  of  female  attainment 
and  accomplishment  than  embroidery.  '•  the  complete  art  of 
making  pastry,"  and  reading  "  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man."  She 
had  profited, When  a  child,  by  the  guidance  of  her  brother's 
tutor,  who  had  bestowed  no  unfruitful  pains  upon  no  ordinary 
capacity.  She  was  a  good  linguist,  a  hne  musician,  was  well 
read  in'our  elder  poets  and  their  Italian  originals,  was  no  un- 
skillful artist,  and  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  botany  when 
wandering,  as  a  girl,  in  her  native  woods.  Since  her  retirement 
to  Ciierbury.  reading  had  been  her  chief  resource.  The  hall  con- 
tained a  library  whose  shelves,  indeed,  were  more  full  than 
<'hoice;  but,  amid  folios  of  theological  controversy  and  civil  law, 
there  might  be  foimd  the  first  editions  of  most  of  the  celebrated 
writers  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  which  the  contemporary  proprietor 
of  Cherbury,  a  man  of  wit  and  fashion  in  his  day.  had  duly  col- 
lected in  his  yearly  visits  to  the  metropolis,  and  finally  dejjosited 
in  the  family  book-room. 

The  education  of  her  daughter  was  not  only  the  principal  duty 
of  Lady  Annabel,  but  her  chief  delight.  To  cultivate  the  nas- 
cent intelligence  of  a  child,  in  those  days,  was  not  the  mere 
])iece  of  scientific  mechanism  that  the  admirable  labors  of  st) 
numy  ingenious  writers  have  since  peimitted  it  comparatively' 
to  become.  In  those  days  there  \\  as  no  Mrs.  Barbauld,  no 
Madame  de  Genlis,  no  Miss  Edgeworth;  no  '•  Evenings  at  Home." 
no  "  Children's  Friend,''  no  "  Parent's  Assistant."  Venetia 
loved  her  book;  indeed,  she  was  never  happier  than  when  read- 
ing; but  she  soon  recoiled  from  the  gilt  and  Lilliputian  volumes 
of  the  good  Mr.  Newbury,  and  her  mind  required  some  more 
substantial  excitement  tiian  "'Tom  Thumb,"  or  even  "  Coody 
Two  Shoes.''  "The  Seven  Cluimpions"  was  a  great  resource 
and  a  great  favorite;    but  it   required  all  the  vigilance  of  a 


iiiotluT  to  fiailieato  tho  false  iiupie.ssions  wliicli  siuli  studies 
wt'ic  i-ontinually  making  on  so  ti'iitlor  a  stuileiit :  and  to  discn- 
I'liant,  l)y  rational  discussion,  the  fascinated  iniaL;ination  of  her 
child.  Lilly  Annal)^'l  endeavored  to  lind  some  substitute  in  the 
essays  of  Adilisi)n  and  Steele;  but  they  required  more  knowledge 
of  the  everv-day  world  for  their  enjoyment  than  an  infant,  bred 
in  such  seelusion,  eould  at  present  alVonl:  and  at  last  \'enetia 
lost  herself  in  the  w  ildering  pages  of  C'li'lia  and  tiie  Arcadia, 
which  she  pored  over  with  a  rapt  and  ecstatic  sjMrit,  tliat  would 
not  coinitrehend  the  warning  skejiticism  of  her  parent.  Let  us 
l>icture  to  ourselves  the  liigh-bred  Lady  Annabel  in  the  terrace- 
riK)m  of  her  ancient  hall,  working  at  her  tapestry,  and,  seated 
at  her  feet,  her  little  daugiiter  Venetia.  leading  aloud  the 
Arcadia.  The  jieacocks  have  jumj)ed  iii)on  the  window-sill,  to 
l<.»ok  at  their  friemls  who  love  to  feed  them,  and  by  their  ])ecking 
liave  aroused  the  bloodhouml,  crouching  at  Lady  Aimabers  feet. 
And  Venetia  looks  up  from  her  folio  with  a  tlusiied  and  smiling 
face  to  catcli  the  sympathy  of  her  mother,  who  rewards  her 
ilaughter's  stuily  with  a  kiss.  Ahl  there  are  no  such  mothers 
and  no  such  daughters  now! 

Thus  it  w  ill  be  seen  that  the  life  and  studies  of  Venetia  tended 
rather  dangerously,  in  spite  of  all  the  care  of  lier  mother,  to  the 
<levelo])ment  of  her  imagination  in  case  indeed  she  possessed 
that  terrible  and  fatal  gift.  She  passed  her  days  in  unim^ken 
solitmle,  or  l)roken  oidy  i»y  affections  which  softened  her  heart, 
and  in  a  scene  which  ilself  miglit  well  promote  any  ])redisposi- 
tion  of  the  kind;  beautiful  ami  picturesque  objects  surrounded 
her  on  all  sides;  she  wandered,  as  it  were,  in  an  enchanted  wil- 
derness, and  watclu'd  the  deer  reposing  under  the  green  shadow 
of  stately  trees:  the  old  hall  itself  was  c-alcnlated  to  excite  mys- 
terious curiosit}';  one  wing  was  uninhaliited  and  shut  up;  eacdi 
morning  and  evening  she  rejjaired  with  her  mother  and  the 
household  through  long  galleries  to  the  chapel,  where  she  knelt 
to  her  devotions,  illumined  by  a  window  blazoned  with  the  arms 
of  that  illustrious  family  of  which  she  was  a  member,  and  of 
which  she  knew  nothing.  She  had  an  indetirute  and  j)ainful 
consciousness  that  she  had  been  early  checked  in  the  natural  in- 
quiries which  occur  to  e'ery  child;  she  had  in.sensibly  been 
trained  to  speak  only  of  what  she  saw;  an«l,  when  she  listened, 
at  rught,  to  the  long  ivy  rustling  about  the  windows,  and  the 
wild  owls  hooting  about  the  mansion,  with  their  pining,  mel- 
ancholy \-oices,  she  ndgbt  have  been  excused  for  lieliexing  in 
those  spirits,  which  her  mother  warneil  her  in  discredit;  or  sin; 
forgot  these  mournful  im[)ressions  in  dreams  caught  from  her 
romantic  volumi-s,  of  bright  knights  an<l  Ijeautiful  damsels. 

Oidy  one  event  of  im)tortanc<;  had  occurred  at  Cherbury,  dur- 
ing the  two  years,  if  indeed  that  lie  not  too  strong  a  phrase  to 
use  in  reference  to  an  occurrence  which  occasioned  so  slight 
ami  pa.ssing  an  interest.  Lord  Cadurcis  had  died.  He  had  left 
liis  considerable  ])roperty  to  his  natural  children,  but  the  abbey 
had  descended  with  the  title  to  a  very  distant  relative.  The 
circle  at  ('herbury  had  In-ard,  and  that  was  all.  that  the  new 
lord    was   a  minor,  a   little    boy,  indeed  very    little  older   than 
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Vent'ti;i  herself :  l)ut  tliis  information  ])roduced  no  impression. 
The  abbey  was  still  deserted  and  desolate  as  ever." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Every  Sunday  afternoon,  tlie  rector  of  a  neighboring,  though 
still  somewhat  distant  ])arish,  of  wliicli  tlie  rich  living  was  in  tlie 
gift  of  the  Herberts,  came  to  perform  divine  service  at  Cherl)nry. 
It  was  a  subject  of  deep  regret  to  Lady  Annabel  that  herself  and 
her  family  were  debarred  from  the  advantage  of  more  fre(]Uent 
and  convenient  spiritual  consolation;  but  at  this  time,  tlie 
parochial  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England  was  not  so  strict 
as  it  fortunately  is  at  present.  Cherbury,  though  a  vicarage, 
possessed  neither  parish  church,  nor  a  residence  for  the  clergy- 
man; nor  was  there  indeed  a  village.  The  peasants  on  the 
estate,  or  laborers  as  they  are  now  styled,  a  term  whose  intro- 
duction into  our  rural  world  is  much  to  be  lamented,  lived  in  the 
respective  farm-houses  on  the  lands  which  they  cultivated. 
These  were  scattered  about  at  considerable  distances,  and  many 
of  their  inmates  found  it  more  convenient  to  attend  the  church 
of  the  contiguous  parish  than  to  rejiair  to  the  hall  chapel,  where 
the  household  and  the  dwellers  in  the  few  cottages  scattered 
about  the  park  and  woods  always  assembled.  The  Lady  Anna- 
bel, whose  lot  it  had  been  in  life  to  find  her  best  consolation  in 
religion,  and  who  was  influenced  by  not  onl}^  a  sincere,  but  even 
a  sevei'e  piety,  had  no  other  alternative,  therefore,  but  engaging 
a  chaplain;  but  this,  after  much  consideration,  she  had  resolved 
not  to  do.  8he  was  indeed  her  own  chaplain,  herself  perform- 
ing each  day  such  pai'ts  of  our  morning  and  evening  service 
whose  celebration  becomes  a  laic,  and  reading  poi'tions  from  the 
writings  of  those  eminent  divines,  who,  from  the  Restoration  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  last  reign,  have  so  eminently  distinguished 
the  communion  of  our  national  Church. 

Each  Sunday,  after  the  performance  of  divine  service,  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Masham  dined  with  the  family,  and  he  was  the  only 
guest  at  Cherbury  Venetia  ever  remembered  seeing.  The  doctor 
was  a  regular  ortiiodox  divine  of  the  eighteenth  century;  with 
a  large  cauliflower  wig,  shovel-hat,  and  huge  knee-buckles, 
barely  covered  by  his  top-boots;  learned,  jovial,  humorous,  and 
somewhat  courtly:  truly  pious,  but  not  enthusiastic;  not  forget- 
ful of  his  tithes,  but  generous  and  charitable  when  they  were 
once  paid;  never  neglecting  the  sick,  yet  occasionally  following 
a  fox;  a  fine  scholar,  an  active  magistrate,  and  a  good  shot; 
dreading  the  pope,  and  hating  the  Presbyterians. 

The  doctor  was  attached  to  the  Herbert  family  not  merely  be- 
cause they  had  given  him  a  good  living.  Ha  had  a  great  rever- 
ence for  an  old  English  race,  and  turned  up  his  nose  at  the 
Walpolian  loanmongers.  Lady  Annabel,  too,  so  beautiful,  so 
dignified,  so  amiable  and  highly  bred,  and,  above  all,  so  pious, 
had  won  his  regard.  He  was  not  a  little  provid,  too,  that  he  was 
the  only  ])erson  in  the  county  who  had  the  honor  of  her  acquaint- 
ance, and  yet  was  disinterested  enough  to  regret  that  she  led  so 
secluded  a  life,  and  often  lamentetl  that  nothing  would   inducw 
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luT  to  show  ln-r  elt'jiant  iiersoii  on  a  rat't'-courae,  or  to  attciiil  an 
assize  hall,  an  asscinhly  which  was  tiicn  heconiing  much  the 
fashion.  The  littlr  Veni'tia  was  a  rhanning  child,  aud  the  kind- 
licarted  doctor,  though  a  bachelor,  loved  children: 

"  0!  nmtre  pulcbra,  filia  pulchrior," 

was  the  Reverend  Dr.  Mashani's  apposite  and  favorite  quotation 
after  his  weekly  visit  t»i  Ciierlmrv. 

Divine  service  was  concluded:  the  doctor  had  ])reached  a  capi- 
tal sermon:  for  he  liad  been  one  of  the  shining  lights  of  his  uni- 
versity until  his  rich  hut  isolating  preferment  had  a|)parently 
closed  the  great  career  which  it  was  once  supposed  awaited  him. 
The  accustomed  walk  on  tht^  terrace  was  completed,  and  dinner 
was  announced.  This  meal  was  always  celehraled  at  C"iirrl)ury, 
wiiere  ne\v  fashions  stole  down  with  a  lingering  pace,  in  the 
great  hall  itself.  An  ample  table  was  placed  in  tlie  center  on  a 
mat  of  r-iishes,  sheltered  by  a  large  screen  covered  with  huge 
maps  of  th'^  shire  and  the  neighboring  counties.  The  Lady  An- 
n.d)el  and  her  good  j)astor  seated  themselves  at  each  end  of  the 
table,  while  ^'enetia,  mounted  on  a.  high  chair,  was  waited  on 
1)V  Mistress  Pauncefort,  who  never  condesceniled  by  any  chance 
attention  to  notice  the  presence  of  any  other  individual  but  her 
little  charge,  on  whose  chair  she  just  leaned  with  an  air  of  con- 
descending devotion.  The  Ijntler  stood  behind  his  lady,  and  two 
otiier  servants  watched  the  doctor:  rural  bodies  all,  but  decked 
on  this  day  in  gorgeous  livery  coats  of  blue  and  t.ilver,  which 
had  been  made  originally  for  men  of  very  diflferent  size  and 
bearing.  Sim[)le  as  was  the  usual  diet  at  Cherbury,  the  cook 
was  permitte<l  on  Sunday  full  play  to  her  ^rt,  which,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  indulged  in  the  ])roduction  of  dishes  more 
numerous  and  substantial  than  our  reiined  tastes  could  at  pres- 
ent toll-rate. 

The  doctor  api)reciated  a  good  dinner,  and  his  countenance 
glistened  with  api)robation  as  he  surveyed  the  ample  tureen  of 
jiottage  royal  with  a  boned  duck  swimming  in  its  center.  Be- 
fore him  still  scowled  in  death  the  countenance  of  a  huge  roast 
jtike.  llaidvi'd  on  f)ne  side  by  a  leg  of  nuitton  ald-ihtuhc.  and  on 
the  other  by  the  temi)ting  delicacies  of  bombarded  veal.  To 
tiiese  succeeded  tliat  master-piece  of  the  culinary  art,  a  great  bat- 
talia pie,  in  which  the  bodies  of  chickens,  pigeons,  and  rabbits 
were  embalmed  in  spices,  c(K;ks'  combs,  and  savory  balls,  anil 
wi-ll  bedewed  with  one  of  those  rich  sauces  of  claret,  anchovy, 
arid  sweet  heri)s,  in  which  our  great-grandfathi'rs  delighteil,  and 
whicli  was  technically  termed  a  Lear.  But  the  grand  essay  of 
skill  was  the  cover  of  this  pasty,  whereon  the  curious  cook  had 
contrived  to  represent  all  the  once  living  forms  that  were  now 
entombed  in  that  gorgeous  sepulcher.  A  Florentine  tourte  or 
taiiscy,  an  old  Knglish  custanl,  a  more  refined  liiainango,  and  a 
ril>bon  Jelly  of  many  color:,,  off'-red  a  pleasant  relief  after  these 
vaster  inventions,  and  the  rep.atit  closed  with  a  dish  of  oyster- 
loaves  and  a  i)f)mpetonc  of  larks. 

Notwithstanding  the  absteniionsin'ss  of  his  hostess,  the  doctor 
was  never  deterred  from  doing  justice  to  licr  hospitality.      Few 
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were  the  dishos  that  ever  escaped  liiin.  Tlie  demon  dyspepsia 
had  not  waved  its  fell  winj^s  over  llie  (•i<,dit('entli  century,  and 
wonderful  were  the  feals  tlicn  acliieved  l)y  tlie  conntry  j;«iitlt'- 
nian  with  the  united  aid  of  a  K('<;)d  digestion  and  a  good  con- 
science. 

The  servants  had  retired,  and  Dr.  ]MasIuin»  had  taken  Ins  last 
glass  of  port,  and  then  he  rang  a  hell  on  the  table,  and— 1  trust 
my  fair  readers  will  not  be  frightened  from  proceeding  with  this 
history— a  servant  brought  him  his  pipe.  The  jiipe  was  well 
stulfed,  duly  lighted,  and  duly  pulled;  an<l  then,  taking  it  from 
his  mouth,  the  doctor  spoke. 

"  And  so,    my   honored   lady,  you   have   got   a  neighbor  at 

last." 

"  Indeed!"  exclaimed  Lady  Annabel. 

But  the  claims  of  the  pii)e  prevented  the  good  doctor  from  too 
qui(;kly  satisfying  her  natural  curiosity.  Another  puff  or  two, 
and  he  then  continued. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  the  old  abbey  has  at  last  found  a  tenant." 

"  A  tenant,  doctor?" 

"  Ay!  the  best  tenant  in  the  world — its  proprietor." 

"  You  quite  surju-ise  me.     When  did  this  occin-?" 

"They  have  been  there  these  three  days;  I  have  paid  them  a 
visit.  Mrs.  Cadurcis  has  come  to  live  at  the  abbey  with  the  lit- 
tle lord." 

"  This  is,  indeed,  news  to  us,"  said  Lady  Annabel;  "  and  wdiat 
kind  of  people  are  they  ?" 

"You  know,  my  dear  madam,"  said  the  doctor,  just  touch- 
ing the  ash  of  his  pipe  with  his  tobacco-stopper  of  chased  sil- 
ver, "that  the  present  lord  is  a  very  distant  relative  of  the  late 
one?" 

Ladv  Annabel  bowed  assent. 

"Tlie  late  U)rd."  continued  the  doctor,  "  who  was  as  strange 
and  wrong-headed  a  man  as  ever  breathed,  though  I  trust  he 
is  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Heaven  for  all  that,  left  all  his  property  to 
his  unlawful  children,  with  the  exception  of  this  estate  en- 
tailed on  the  title,  as  all  estates  should  be.  Tis  a  fine  place,' 
but  no  great  rental.  I  doubt  whether  'tis  more  than  a  clear 
twelve  Imndred  a  year." 

"  And  Mrs.  Cadurcis?"  inquired  Lady  Annabel. 

"Was  an  heiress,"  replied  the  doctor,  "and  the  late  Mr. 
Cadurcis  a  spendthrift.  He  was  a  bad  manager,  and,  worse,  a 
bad  husband.  Providence  was  pleased  to  summon  hina  suddenly 
from  this  mortal  scene,  but  not  before  he  had  dissipated  the 
greater  part  of  his  wife's  means.  Sirs.  Cadurcis,  since  she  was  a 
widow,  has  lived  in  strict  seclusion  with  her  little  bo}^  as  you 
may,  my  dear  lady,  with  your  dear  little  girl.  But  I  am  afraid," 
said  the  doctor,  shaking  his  head,  "she  has  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  dining  as  well  as  we  have  to-day.  A  very  limited 
income,  my  dear  madam;  a  very  limited  income  indeed. 
And  the  guardians  I  am  told,  will  only  allow  the  little  lord 
a  hundred  a  year;  but,  on  her  own  income,  whatever  it  may 
be,  and  that  addition,  she  has  resolved  to  live  at  the  abbey;  and 
I  believe— I  believe  she  has  it  rent  free;  but  I  don't  know." 
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"  Poor  woman!"  said  Lady  Annabel,  and  not  witliout  a  sigh. 
"  I  trust  lirr  c-hild  is  her  consolation." 

Venetia  liad  not  spoken  during  this  conversation,  but  she 
listened  to  it  very  attentively.  At  lengtli  she  said,  "  Mamma,  is 
not  a  widow  a  n\  ife  that  has  lost  her  husband  V" 

"  You  are  right,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  rather  gravely. 

Venetia  mused  a  moment,  ami  tlien  replied,  "  Pray,  mamma, 
are  you  a  widow  ?" 

'•My  dear  little  girl,"  said  Dr.  Masham,  "go  and  give  that 
beautiful  peaeoek  a  pretty  piece  of  cake." 

Li\dy  Annabel  and  the  doctor  rose  from  the  table  with  Venetia, 
ami  took  a  turn  in  the  park,  while  the  doctor's  horses  were 
getting  rea<ly. 

•■  1  tlnnk,  my  good  lady."'  said  the  doctor,  "  it  would  be  but  an 
act  of  Christian  charity  to  call  upou  Mrs.  Cadin-cis." 

*'  I  was  thinking  the  same,"  said  Lady  Annabel;  '*  I  am  inter- 
ested by  what  you  have  told  me  of  her  histoiy  and  fortunes. 
We  have  some  woes  in  common — I  hope  some  jo3^s.  It  seems 
that  tiiis  case  should  indeed  be  an  exception  to  my  rule." 

•'  I  would  not  ask  you  to  sacrifice  your  inclinations  to  the  mere 
pleasures  of  the  world,"  said  the  doctor:  "but  duties,  my  dear 
lady,  duties;  there  are  such  things  as  duties  to  our  neighbor;  and 
here  is  a  case  where,  believe  me,  they  might  be  fulfilled." 

The  doctor's  iiorses  now  ai)])eared.  Both  master  and  groom 
wore  their  ])istols  in  their  holsters.  The  doctor  shook  hands 
warmly  witli  Lady  Amiabel,  and  i)atted  Venetia  on  the  head,  as 
she  ran  up  from  a  littli'  distance,  with  an  eager  countenance,  to 
receive  her  accustomed  blessing.  Then,  mounting  his  stout 
mare,  he  once  more  waved  his  hand  witli  an  air  of  courtliness  to 
ills  lu^btess,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight.  Lady  Annabel  and 
Veuetia  returned  to  the  terrace  room. 


CHAPTER  V. 

"  And  so  I  would,  my  lady,"  said  Mistress  Pauncefort,  when 
Lady  Annabel  coinnnmicated  to  her  faithful  attendant,  at  night, 
the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  Cadurcis  famil}'  at  tlie  abbey,  and 
lier  intention  of  i)a\  ing  Mrs.  Cadurcis  a  visit;  "  and  so  I  would, 
my  lady."  .sai<l  ]\Iistress  Pauncefort,  "  and  it  would  be  but  an  act 
of  Christian  charity  after  all,  as  the  doctor  says;  for  altliough  it 
is  not  for  me  to  complain  when  jny  betters  are  satisfied,  and 
after  all  I  am  always  content,  if  your  lailysln'p  be:  still  there  is 
no  denying  tiie  fact  that  this  is  a  terril)]e  lonesome  life  after  all. 
And  I  cannot  hel|)  tliinking  your  ladyshij)  has  not  been  looking 
so  well  of  late,  and  a  httle  society  would  do  y^mr  ladyship  good; 
and  Mi.ss  Venetia,  too,  after  all,  she  wants  a  playfellow;  I  am 
certain  sure  that  I  was  as  tireil  of  playing  at  ball  with  her  this 
morning  as  if  I  liad  never  sat  down  in  my  hoi-n  days;  and,  I  dare 
say,  the  little  lord  will  play  with  her  all  day  long." 

"  If  I  thought  that  this  visit  would  lead  to  what  is  understood. 
V)v  the  word  society,  my  good  I'auncefoi't.  I  certainly  should  i"e- 
frain  fn>m  paying  it,"  said  Lady  ATuiabel,  very  (piietly. 

"  01  Lord,  dear  my  lady,  I  was  not  for  a  moment  dreaming 
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of  any  such  thing,"  replied  l\Iistrcss  Pauncofovt;  "  society,  I  know 
as  well  as  any  one,  means  grand  l)alls,  Ranelagli,  and  the  nias- 
qiierades.  1  can't  abide  the  thought  of  thein,  I  do  assure  your  hidy- 
ship;  all  1  meant  was  that  a  quiet  dinner  now  and  tlieii  with  a 
few  friends,  a  dance  i>erliaps  in  tlie  evening,  or  a  hand  of  wisk, 
or  a  game  of  romps  at  Christmas,  wlien  the  abbey  will,  of  course, 
be  quite  full,  a " 

"  I  believe  there  is  as  little  chance  of  the  abbey  being  full  at 
Christmas  or  any  other  time,  as  tliere  is  of  Cherbury,"  said  Lady 
Annabel.  "  Mrs.  Cadurcis  is  a  widow,  witli  a  very  slender  fort- 
une. Her  son  will  not  enjoy  his  estate  until  he  is  of  age,  and  its 
rental  is  small.  I  am  led  to  believe  that  they  will  live  quite  as 
quietly  as  oui'selves;  and  when  I  spoke  of  Christian  charity,  I 
was  flunking  only  of  kindness  toward  them,  and  not  of  amuse- 
ment for  ourselves." 

"  Well,  my  lady,  your  la" ship  knows  best,"  replied  Mistress 
Pauncefort,  evidently  very  disappointed;  for  she  had  indulged 
in  momentary  visions  of  noble  visitors  and  noble  valets;  '•!  am 
always  content  you  know,  when  your  la'ship  is;  but,  I  must  say, 
I  think  it  is  very  odd  for  a  lord  to  be  so  poor.  I  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing.  I  think  they  will  turn  out  richer  tlian  you 
have  an  idea,  my  lady.  Your  la'sliip  knows  'tis  quite  a  saying, 
'  As  rich  as  a  lord.'  " 

Lady  Annabel  smiled,  but  did  not  reply. 

The  next  morning  the  old  fawn-colored  chariot,  which  had 
not  been  used  since  Lady  Annabel's  arrival  at  Cherbury,  and  four 
black  long-tailed  coach-horses,  that  from  absolute  necessity  had 
been  degraded,  in  the  interval,  to  the  service  of  tlie  cart  and  the 
plow,  made  their  appearance,  after  much  bustle  and  effort,  be- 
fore tlie  hall-door.  Although  a  morning's  stroll  from  Cherbury 
through  the  woods,  Cadurcis  was  distant  nearly  ten  miles  by  the 
road,  and  that  road  was  in  great  part  impassable,  save  in  favor- 
able seasons.  This  visit,  therefore,  was  an  expedition;  and  Lady 
Annabel,  fearing  the  fatigue  for  a  child,  determined  to  leave 
Venetia  at  home,  from  whoin  she  had  actually  never  been  sepa- 
rated one  hour  in  her  life.  Venetia  could  not  refrain  from  shed- 
ding a  tear  when  her  mother  embraced  and  quitted  her,  and 
begged,  as  a  last  favor,  that  she  might  accompany  her  through 
the  park  to  the  avenue  lodge.  So  Pauncefort  and  herself  en- 
tered the  chariot,  that  rocked  like  a  ship,  in  spite  of  all  the  skill 
of  the  coachman  and  the  postilion. 

Venetia  walked  home  with  Mistress  Pauncefort,  but  Lady 
Annabel's  little  daughter  was  not  in  her  usual  lively  spirits; 
many  a  butterfly  glanced  around  without  attracting  her  pur- 
suit, and  the  deer  trooped  by  without  eliciting  a  single  observa- 
tion. At  length  slie  said,  in  a  very  thoughtful  tone,  "  Mistress 
Pauncefort,  I  should  have  liked  to  have  gone  and  seen  the  little 
boy." 

"  You  shall  go  and  see  him  another  day,  miss,"  replied  her  at- 
tendant. 

"  Mistress  Pauncefort,"  said  Venetia,  "  are  you  a  widow  ?" 
Mistress  Pauncefort   almost   started;   had    the  inquiry  been 
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made  by  a  man,  s'lo  would  almost  liave  sujiposod  lie  was  going 
t<i  be  very  rude.     She  was  indeed  very  much  surjirised. 

"  And  pray,  ]Miss  Venetia.  what  coidd  put  it  in  your  head  to 
ask  sueh  an  odd  (juestion  ?■'  exclaimed  Mistress  Pauucefort.  "  A 
widowl  Miss  Venetia;  I  have  never  yet  changed  my  name,  and 
I  shall  not  in  a  hin-ry,  that  I  can  teiryou." 

*'  Do  widows  change  their  names?'"' said  Venetia. 

"  All  women  change  their  names  when  they  marry,"  responded 
Mistress  Pauncefort. 

"  Is  mamma  married  V"  inquired  Venetia. 

"  La!  Miss  Venetia.  Well,  to  be  sure,  you  do  ask  the  strangest 
questions.  Married!  To  be  sure  she  is  married,"  said  Mistress 
Paimcefort,  exceedingly  flustered. 

"And  whom  is  she  married  to?"  pursued  the  unwearied 
Venetia. 

"  Your  papa,  to  be  sure,"  said  Mistress  Paimcefort,  blushing 
up  to  her  eyes,  and  looking  very  confused;  "  that  is  to  say.  Miss 
Venetia,  you  are  never  to  ask  questions  about  such  subjects. 
Have  not  I  often  told  you  it  is  not  pretty  ?" 

"Why  is  it  not  pretty  ?"  said  Venetia. 

"Because  it  is  not  proper,"  said  Mistress  Pauncefort;  "be- 
cause your  mamma  does  not  like  you  to  ask  such  questions,  and 
she  will  be  very  angry  witli  me  for  answering  them,  I  can  tell 
you  that." 

*'  I  tell  you  what,  Mistress  Pauncefort, "  said  Venetia,  "  I  think 
mamma  is  a  widow." 

"And  what  then.  Miss  Venetia?  There  is  no  shame  in 
that." 

"  Shame!"  exclaimed  Venetia.     "  What  is  shame  ?" 

"  I/)ok.  there  is  a  pretty  butterfly!"  exclaimed  Mistress  Paunce- 
fort.    "  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  pretty  butterfly,  miss  ?" 

"  I  do  not  care  about  butterflies  to-day,  Mistress  Pauncefort;  I 
like  to  talk  about  widows." 

"  Was  there  ever  such  a  child?"  exclaimed  Mistress  Paunce- 
fort. with  a  wondering  glance. 

"I  must  have  had  a  papa,"  said  Venetia;  "all  the  ladies  I 
read  about  had  ])apas,  and  married  husbands.  Then  whom  did 
ni}'  mamma  marry?" 

"  Lord!  Miss  Venetia,  you  know  very  well  your  mamma 
always  tells  you  that  all  those  books  you  read  are  a  pacU  of 
stories,"  observed  :\Iistress  Pauncefort,  with  an  air  of  triumph- 
ant art. 

"  There  never  were  such  persons,  perhaps,"  said  Venetia,  "  but 
it  is  not  true  that  there  never  were  sucli  things  as  papas  and 
Imsbands,  for  all  people  have  papas;  you  must  have  had  a  papa, 
Mistress  Pauncefort  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  had,"  said  Mistress  Pauncefort,  bridling  up. 

"  And  a  mamma  too  ?"  said  Venetia. 

"As  honest  a  woman  as  ever  lived,"  said  Mistress  Paunce- 
fort. 

"  Then  if  I  have  no  papa,  mamma  must  be  a  wife  that  has 
lest  her  husl>and,  and  that,  mamma  told  me  at  dinner  yesterday, 
was  a  wid(jw." 
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"  Was  the  like  ever  seen  ?"  exflnimed  Mistress  Pauncefort. 
"  AikI  wliiit  then,  Miss  VenetiaV 

"  It  seems  to  nie  so  odd  tliat  only  t\\  o  people  should  live  here, 
and  holii  he  widows,"  said  Venetia,  "and  holh  have  a  little 
child;  tlie  oidy  dilfereuce  is,  that  one  is  a  little  boy,  and  I  am  a 
little  girl." 

"  When  ladies  lose  their  husbands,  they  do  not  like  to  have 
their  names  mentioned,"  said  Mistress  Pauncefort;  "and  so  you 
must  never  talk  of  your  papa  to  my  lady,  and  that  is  the 
truth." 

"  I  will  not  now,"  said  Venetia. 

When  tlie3^  returned  home,  ilistress  Pauncefort  brought  her 
\vf)rk,  and  seated  herself  on  the  terrace,  that  she  might  not  lose 
sight  of  l\er  charge.  Venetia  played  about  for  some  little  time; 
she  made  a  castle  behind  a  tree,  and  fancied  she  was  a  kiught, 
and  tlieu  a  lady,  and  conjured  up  an  ogre  in  the  neighboring 
shrubbery;  but  these  day-dreams  did  not  amuse  her  as  much  as 
usual.  She  went  and  fetched  her  book,  but  even  "  The  Seven 
Champions"  could  not  interest  her.  Her  eye  was  fixed  upon 
the  page,  and  apparently  she  was  absorbed  in  her  pursuit,  but 
her  mind  wandered,  and  the  page  was  never  turned.  She  in- 
dulged in  an  unconscious  reverie;  her  fancy  was  with  her 
mother  on  her  visit;  the  old  abbey  rose  up  before  her;  she  painted 
the  scene  without  an  effort:  the  court,  w  ith  the  fountain;  the 
grand  room,  with  the  tapestry  hangings;  that  desolate  garden, 
with  the  fallen  statues;  and  that  long,  gloomy  gallery.  And  in 
all  these  scenes  appeared  that  little  boy,  who,  somehow  or  other, 
seemed  wonderfully  blended  with  her  imaginings.  It  was  a 
very  long  day  this;  Venetia  dined  alone  with  Mistress  Paunce- 
fort; the  time  hung  very  heavy;  at  length  she  fell  asleep  in  Mis- 
tress Pauncefort'?  lap.  A  sound  roused  her — the  carriage  had 
returned:  she  ran  to  greet  her  mother,  but  there  was  no  news — 
Mrs.  Cadurcis  had  been  absent;  she  had  gone  to  a  distant  town 
to  buy  some  furniture;  and,  after  all,  Lady  Annabel  had  not  seen 
the  little  boy. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  visit  to  Cadurcis,  when  Lady  Annabel  was 
sitting  alone,  a  post-chaise  drove  up  to  the  hall,  whence  issued 
a  short  and  very  stout  woman  witli  a  rubicund  countenance, 
and  dressed  in  a  style  which  remarkably  blended  the  shabby 
with  the  tawdry.  She  was  accompanied  by  a  boy  between 
eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age,  whose  appearance,  however, 
very  much  contrasted  with  that  of  his  mother,  for  he  was  verj' 
pale  and  slender,  w  ith  long  curling  black  hair  and  large  black 
eyes,  which  occasional!}-,  bj-  their  transient  flashes,  agreeably 
relieved  a  fac(%  the  genei'al  expression  of  which  might  be 
esteemeil  somewhat  shy  and  sullen.  The  lady,  of  course,  was 
Mrs.  Cadurcis,  who  was  received  by  Lady  Annabel  with  the 
greatest  courtesy. 

*'  A  terrible  journey,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  fanning  her- 
self as  she  took  her  seat,  "and  so  very  hot!    Plantagenet,  my 
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Idvo.  niako  yoiir  bow:  liave  not  I  always  told  you  to  inakea  bow 
wlu'ii  you  filter  a  room,  especially  wlien^  there  are  strangers? 
Tiiis  is  Lady  Annabel  Herbert,  wlio  was  so  Icind  as  to  call  upon 
us.     Make  your  iunv  to  Latly  Annabel." 

Tlie  boy  gave  a  sort  of  sulky  nod,  but  Lady  Annabel  received 
it  so  graciously  and  expressed  herself  so  kindly  to  him  that  liis 
features  relaxed  a  little,  though  lie  was  (juit(^  silent  and  sat  on 
tlie  edge  of  his  cliair.  the  ]>icture  of  dogged  inditlerence. 

•■  (."iiarming  country.  Lady  Annaliel."  said  Mrs.  Cadurcis, 
••  but  worse  roads,  if  possible,  than  we  had  in  Northumberland, 
where,  indeed,  there  were  no  roads  at  all.  Cherbury  a  deliglit- 
ful  jilace,  very  unlike  the  abbey;  dreadfully  lonesome  I  assure 
you  1  lind  it,  T.ady  Annabel.  (Jreat  cliange  for  us  from  a  little 
town  anil  all  our  kiml  neighbors.  Very  different  from  Morjieth; 
is  it  not.  Plantagenet?" 

"  I  hate  Morpeth,"  said  the  boy. 

"Hate  Morpeth!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cadurcis.  "Well,  I  am 
sure,  that  is  very  ungrateful,  with  so  many  kind  friends  as  we 
always  found.  Besides,  Plantagenet,  have  I  not  always  told  you 
that  you  are  to  hate  nothing  V  It  is  very  wicked.  The  trouble 
it  costs  me.  Lady  Annabel,  to  educate  this  dear  ciiild!"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Cadurcis,  turning  to  Lady  Annabel,  and  sjieaking 
in  a  semi-tone.  "  I  have  done  it  all  inj'self,  I  assure  you;  and, 
when  he  likes,  he  can  be  as  good  as  any  one.  Can't  you,  Plan- 
tagenet ?" 

Lord  Cadurcis  gave  a  grim  smile;  seated  liinis(^lf  at  the  very 
back  of  tlie  deep  chair  and  swung  his  feet,  winch  no  longer 
reached  the  ground,  to  and  fro. 

"  I  am  sure  that  Lord  Cadurcis  always  behaves  well,"  said 
Lady  Annabel. 

"There,  Plantagenet,"  exclaimed  I\Irs.  Cadurcis.  "  only  listen 
to  that.  Hear  what  Lady  Annabel  lierliert  says;  she  is  sure  you 
always  behave  well.  Now  mind,  never  give  her  ladyship  cause 
to  change  her  opinion." 

Plantagenet  curled  liis  lip,  and  half-turned  his  back  on  his 
comi»anions. 

"  1  regretted  so  mucli  that  I  was  not  at  liome  when  you  did 
me  the  honor  to  call,"  resumed  Mrs.  ('adurcis:  "  but  I  iiad  gone 
over  for  the  day  to  Southport,  buying  furniture.  What  a  Imsi- 
ness  it  is  to  liuj'  furniture.  Lady  Annabel!"  added  Mrs.  Cadurcis, 
with  a  piteous  exjiression. 

•■  It  is  indeed  very  troublesome,"  said  Lady  Annabel. 

"  Ah!  you  have  none  of  these  cares,"  continued  Mrs.  Cadur- 
cis. surveying  the  pretty  apartment.  "What  a  difference 
between  Cherbury  and  the  abbey!  I  suppose  you  have  never 
iK'en  tliere  ?" 

"  Indeed  it  is  one  of  my  favorite  walks."  answered  Lady 
Annabel,  "and  some  two  years  ago  I  even  took  the  liberty  of 
walking  througli  tlie  house." 

*'  Was  there  ever  such  a  jilace!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  f  !adurcis.  "  I 
assure  you  my  )K)or  heail  turns,  whenever  I  try  to  find  my  way 
about  it.  Hut  the  trustees  offereil  it  us,  and  I  tliought  it  my 
duty  to  ray  son  to  reside  there.     Besides  it  was  a  great  offer  to  a 
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widow;  if  poor  Mr.  Cadurcis  had  been  alive  it  would  have  been 
different.  1  liardly  know  what  I  shall  do  there,  particidarly  in 
winter.  My  spirits  are  always  drfadl'ully  low.  I  only  iiopc 
l^Iantagcnet  will  Ix'have  well.  If  he  goes  into  his  tantrums  at 
tlie  abbey,  and  particularly  in  winter,  I  hardly  know  what  will 
become  of  me!" 

"  I  am  sure  TiOrd  Cadurcis  will  do  everything  to  make  the 
abbey  comfortable  to  .yi>u.  Besides  it  is  but  a  very  short  walk 
from  ( 'li<'ri)nry.  and  you  must  come  very  often  and  see  ns." 

"  O!  Plantagenet  can  be  good  if  he  likes,  I  can  assure  yon, 
Lady  Annabel;  and  behave  as  properly  as  any  little  boy  I  know. 
Plantagenet,  my  dear,  speak.  Have  not  I  always  told  you.  wlien 
you  pay  a  visit,  that  you  should  open  your  mouth  now  and  then. 
1  don't  like  chattin-ing  children,"'  added  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  "!)ut  1  like 
them  to  answer  when  they  are  spoken  to." 

•'  Nobody  has  spoken  to  me."  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  in  a  sullen 
tone. 

"  Plantagenet,  my  love!"  said  his  mother,  in  a  solemn  voice. 

"Well,  mother,  what  do  you  want':'" 

"Plantagenet,  m}'  love,  you  know  you  promised  me  to  be 
good!" 

"  Well!  what  have  I  done  ?" 

"Lord  Cadurcis,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  interfering,  "do  you 
like  to  look  at  pictures  T 

"  Thank  vou."  replied  the  little  lord,  in  a  more  courteous  tone, 
"  I  like  to  be  left  alone." 

"  Did  you  ever  know  such  an  odd  child!"  said  Mrs.  Cadurcis; 
"and  yet.  Lady  Annabel,  you  must  not  judge  hiiii  by  what  you 
see.  I  do  assure  you  he  can  behave,  when  he  likes,  as  pretty  as 
possible." 

"  Pretty!''  muttered  the  little  lord  lietween  his  teeth. 

"  If  you  had  only  seen  him  at  Mori^eth  sometimes  at  a  little 
tea-party,"  said  Mrs.  Cadurcis;  "  he  I'eally  was  quite  the  orna- 
ment of  the  company." 

"  No,  I  wasn't,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

"  Plantagenet!"'  said  his  mother  again  in  a  solemn  tone,  "  have 
I  not  always  told  you  that  you  are  never  to  contradict  any  one  ?" 

The  little  lord  indulged  in  a  suppi'essed  growl. 

"  There  was  a  little  play  last  Clu-istmas,"  continued  Mrs. 
Cadurcis,  "and  he  acted  quite  delightfully.  Now  you  would 
not  think  that  from  the  way  he  sits  upon  that  chair.  Plantag- 
enet, my  dear,  I  do  insist  upon  your  behaving  yourself.  Sit 
like  a  man." 

"  I  am  not  a  man,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis  very  quietly;  "  I  wish 
I  were." 

"  Plantagenet!"  said  the  mother,  "  have  not  I  always  told  you 
that  you  are  never  to  answer  me':*  It  is  not  i^ roper  for  children 
to  answer.  O!  Lady  Annabel,  if  you  knew  what  it  cost  me  to 
educate  my  son.  He  never  does  anything  I  wish,  and  it  is  so 
provoking,  because  I  know  that  he  can  behave  as  properly  as 
possible  if  he  likes.  He  does  it  to  provoke  me — you  know  jou 
do  it  to  provoke  me,  you  little  brat;  now  sit  properly,  sir;  I  do 
desire  yoa  to  sit  properly.     How  vexatious  that  you  should  call 
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at  f'liorbuiy  for  the  first  time,  and  behave  in  this  manner! 
Plantaj^enet,  ilo  yon  liear  nieV"  exclaimed  j\Irs.  CachnxMs,  with 
a  fat-e  rt'dilfiiing  to  searlet,  and  aUnost  menating  a  move  from 
her  seat. 

"  Yes,  everyboily  hears  yon,  i\Irs.  Cadnrcis,"  said  the  httle 
lord. 

"  Don't  eall  me  Mrs.  Cadnrcis."  exclaimed  the  mother,  in  .i 
dreadfnl  raj^e.  '•  That  is  not  (he  way  to  speak  to  your  mother. 
I  will  not  lie  called  Mrs.  Cadnrcis  hy  yon.  ])on"t  answer  me. 
sir — I  desire  you  not  to  answer  me.  I  have  half  a  niinil  to  get 
np  and  Ki^t>  yon  a  good  shake,  that  I  have.  O  Lady  Annabel," 
sighed  >irs.  Cadnrcis.  while  a  tear  trickled  down  lier  cheek.  "  if 
yon  oidy  knew  the  life  1  lead,  and  what  trouble  it  costs  nie  tt) 
etlncate  that  child!' 

'•  ^ly  dear  mailam,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  "  I  am  sure  that  Lord 
Cadnrcis  has  no  other  wish  but  to  please  you.  Indeed,  you  1ki\  e 
misunderstood  him." 

"  Yes!  she  always  misunderstands  me,"  said  Lord  Cadnrcis, 
in  a  softer  tone,  lint  with  jionting  lii)s  anil  suffused  eyes. 

"  Now  he  is  going  on,"'  .said  his  mother,  liegiuning  herself  to 
cry  dreailfnlly.  "  He  knows  my  weak  heart;  lie  knows  nobody 
in  the  world  loves  him  like  his  mother:  and  this  is  the  way  he 
treats  me." 

'•My  dear  Mrs.  C'adnrcis."  said  Lady  Annabel,  "pray  take 
luncheon,  after  your  long  drive;  and  Lord  Cadnrcis,  I  am  sure 
you  must  be  fatigued." 

*•  Thank  yon,  I  never  eat,  my  dear  lady,"  said  Mrs.  Cadnrcis, 
"  except  at  my  meals.  But  one  glass  of  mountain,  if  yon  please. 
I  would  just  take  the  liiierty  of  tasting,  for  the  weather  is  so 
dreadfully  hot;  and  Plaiitagenet  has  so  aggravated  me  I  really 
do  not  feel  my.self." 

Lady  Annabel  sounded  her  silver  hand-bell,  and  the  butler 
brought  .some  cakes  and  the  mountain.  Mrs.  Cadnrcis  revived 
hy  virtue  of  lier  single  glass,  and  the  ])rovidential  co-operation 
of  a  few  subse(|Uent  ones.  Even  the  cakes  and  the  mountain, 
Jiowever,  would  not  tem|)t  her  son  to  open  his  uiouth:  and  this, 
in  spite  of  her  returning  com))osure,  drove  her  to  <lesperatioii. 
A  conviction  that  the  mountain  and  cakes  were  delicious,  an 
amiable  desire  that  the  palate  of  her  spoiled  child  should  be 
gratihed,  some  reasonable  maternal  anxiety  that  after  so  long 
and  fatiguing  a  drive  he  in  fact  needed  some  refre.shment,  and 
the  agoTiizing  consciousness  that  all  her  own  physical  pleasure 
at  the  moment  was  <lestroyed  i)y  the  mental  sufferings  she  en- 
dured .'d  having  (iuarrele<l  with  her  son,  and  that  he  was  depriv- 
ing himself  of  what  was  so  agreejible  only  to  i>i(pie  her,  quite 
overwlielmerl  the  ill-regidated  iinnd  of  this  fond  mother.  Be- 
tween each  sij)  an<l  e;ich  mouthful  siie  appealeil  to  him  to  follow 
her  cxamjile.  now  with  cajolery  ,  now  with  menace,  till  at  length, 
worked  up  by  the  united  stinniliis  of  her  copious  draughts 
of  mountain  and  lier  own  ungovernable  rage,  she  dashed  down 
the  glass  and  imfinished  slice  of  cake,  and  before  the  astonished 
Lady  Annabel,  rushed  forward  to  give  him  what  she  had  long 
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threati'iu'd,  and  wliat  slic  in  gt-neral  ultimately  had  recourse  to 
— a  ^t)()(l  siialvc. 

Her  aj^ilt' sun.  cxjiorienced  in  these  storms,  escaped  in  time, 
an. I  pnslu'd  his  i  hair  l)L'(()ie  his  infuriated  mother;  Mrs.  Cadur- 
cis,  liowever.  rallied,  and  chased  him  round  the  room;  once 
more  she  flatlere<l  hersell' slie  had  eaiitured  hinj,  once  more  he 
eva(k'd  her:  in  her  despair  she  took  up  Venetia's  "Seven  Cham- 
pions."' and  threw  the  volume  at  his  head;  he  laughed  a  fiendish 
laii<;h.  as.  ducking  his  head,  the  Itook  tiew  on,  and  dasiied 
througli  a  pane  of  glass;  Mrs.  C'adurcis  made  a  desperate  charge, 
and  her  son.  a  little  frightened  at  her  almost  maniacal  ])assion, 
saved  liimself  hy  suddenly  seizing  Lady  Annabel's  w()rk-tal)le, 
and  whnling  it  before  her;  JJrs.  Cadurcis  fell  over  the  leg  of  the 
table,  and  went  into  violent  hysterics;  while  the  bloodhound, 
who  had  long  started  from  his  repose,  looked  at  his  mistress  for 
instructions,  and  in  the  meantime  continued  barking.  The  as- 
tonished and  agitated  Lady  Annabel  assisted  Mrs.  Cadurcis  to 
rise,  and  led  her  to  a  couch.  Lord  Cadurcis.  pale  and  dogged, 
st(Jod  in  a  corner,  and  after  all  this  uproar  there  was  a  compara- 
tive calm,  only  broken  by  the  sobs  of  the  mother,  each  instant 
growing  fainter  and  fainter. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Mistress  Pauncefort 
ushered  in  the  little  Venetia.  She  really  looked  like  an  angel 
of  i)eace  sent  from  heaven  on  a  mission  of  concord,  with  her 
long  golden  hair,  her  bright  face,  and  smile  of  ineffable  loveli- 
ness. 

■'  Mannna!"  said  Venetia,  in  the  sweetest  tone. 

"Hush!  darling,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  "this  lady  is  not  very- 
well." 

Mrs.  Cadurcis  opened  her  eyes  and  sighed.  She  beheld  Vene- 
tia and  stared  at  her  with  a  feeling  of  wonder.  "  Oh!  Lady 
Annaliel."  she  faintly  exclaimed,  "  what  must  you  think  of  me! 
But  was  there  ever  such  an  unfortunate  mother!  and  I  have  not 
a  thought  in  the  world  but  for  that  boy.  I  have  devored  my 
life  to  him.  and  never  would  have  buried  myself  in  this  abbey 
but  for  his  sake.  And  this  is  the  way  he  treats  me.  and  his 
fatiier  liefore  him  treated  me  even  worse.  Am  I  not  tlie  most 
unfortunate  woman  you  ever  knew  r" 

••  ;\Iy  dear  madam,"  said  the  kind  Lady  Annabel,  in  a  soothing 
tone.  ••  you  will  be  very  happy  yet.  All  will  be  quite  right  and 
(juite  ha]ipy."' 

"  Is  this  angel  your  child  ';'"  inquired  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  in  a  low 
voiee. 

"  This  is  my  little  girl— Venetia.  Come  hither,  Venetia,  and 
s]  eak  to  Mrs.  Cadurcis." 

"How  do  you  do.  Mrs.  Cadurcis?"  said  Venetia.  "I  am  so 
glad  you  have  come  to  live  at  the  abbey!" 

"  The  angel!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cadurcis.  "The  sweet  seraph! 
Oh!  why  did  not  my  Plantagenet  speak  to  you,  Lady  Annabel, 
in  'he  same  tone?  And  he  can,  if  he  likes— he  can,  indeed.  It 
wa;;  his  silence  that  so  morlihed  me:  it  was  his  silence  that  led 
to  all.     I  am  so  proud  of  him;  and  then  he  comes  here  and  never 
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speaks  a  word.  Oh,  Plantagenet;  I  am  sure  you  will  break  my 
lieart." 

Venetia  went  up  to  the  little  lord  in  the  corner,  and  gently 
strokeil  liis  dark  cheek.     "Are  you  the  little  boy  T  she  said. 

(.'a(hu"t-is  looked  at  her;  at  lirst  tlie  glance  was  rather  fierce, 
hut  it  instantly  n'laxed.  "What  is  your  name?"'  he  said,  in  a 
low,  l)ut  not  unkind,  tone. 

"  Venetia."' 

"  I  like  you.  Venetia."  said  the  boy.     "  Do  3'ou  live  here?" 

'•  Yes.  with  my  mamma." 

"  I  like  your  nuunma,  too;  but  not  as  nuich  as  you.  I  like 
your  gold  liair." 

•'  Oil.  liow  fiuuiyl  to  like  my  gold  liair!" 

'•  If  yovi  hail  i-ome  in  sooner,"  said  Cadurcis,  "  wc  should  not 
havt'  had  this  row." 

••  What  is  a  row  .  little  boy  T  said  Venetia. 

"Do  not  call  me  little  boj',"  he  said,  but  not  in  an  unkind 
tone;  "call  me  l)y  my  name." 

"  What  is  your  namer" 

"  Lord  Caciurcis;  but  you  may  call  me  by  my  Christian  name, 
l)eiause  I  like  you." 

"  What  is  your  Christian  name  ?" 

"  Plantagenet." 

"  l^lantageiietl  What  a  long  name!"  said  Venetia.  "  Tell  me, 
tlien.  I'lantagenet,  what  is  a  row?" 

"  WJiat  often  takes  place  between  me  and  my  mother,  but 
which  I  am  very  sorry  now  lias  iiai)peneil  here,  for  I  like  this 
place,  and  sliould  like  to  come  often.     A  row  is  a  (luanvl." 

"A  (piarrell     Wiiat!  do  vou  (|uarrel  with  your  inamma?" 

"Often." 

"Why,  tlu'U,  yon  are  not  a  good  boy." 

"  All!  my  mamma  is  not  like  yours,"  said  the  little  lord,  with 
a  sigh,  "it  is  not  my  fault.  But  now  I  want  to  make  it  up; 
how  shall  I  do  it?" 

"Go  anil  give  her  a  kiss." 

"  Fob!  that  is  not  the  way." 

"Shall  I  go  and  ask  my  mamma  what  is  best  to  do?"  said 
Venetia.  an<i  she  stole  away  on  ti|»toe,  and  whis])ered  to  Lady 
Annabel  that  Plantagenet  wanted  her.  Her  mother  came  for- 
ward an<l  in\  iti'd  I.ord  ( 'ailmcis  to  walk  on  the  terrace  vvitli  her, 
If-aviiig  \'enetia  to  amuse  liei-  other  guest. 

l*idy  Annabel,  lliongh  very  kind,  was  very  frank  and  firm  in 
iier  unexpected  conlidential  interview  with  her  new  friend.  She 
jdaced  before  him  very  clearly  the  enormity  of  his  conduct, 
wliich  no  provocation  conld  justify;  it  was  a  \iolation  of  divine 
law  as  well  as  human  jJiopiicty.  She  fomid  the  little  lord  at- 
tentive, tractable  and  rc])entant.  and,  what  mi;;lit  not  have  lu-cn 
exjiected,  exceedingly  ingenious  and  intellijient.  liis  observa- 
tions, indeed,  were  distinguished  by  remarkable  acuteness;  and 
though  he  could  not.  and  indet'd  did  not  even  attempt  to  vindi- 
cate jiis  i-onduct.  h(;  iiicidcntly  intioduccd  much  that  might  be 
urged  ill  its  extenuation,  'i'liere  was,  imleed,  in  this  his  niilil'T 
luomeiit,  someibing  very  winning  in  his  demeanor,  ami   Lady 
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Annabel  deeply  rep;rette(l  tliat  ii  nature  of  so  much  promise  and 
capacity  sliould.  by  the  injudicious  treatment  of  a  parent,  at 
once  foiiil  and  violent,  afford  such  slight  hoju's  of  future  ha])pi- 
ness.  ll  was  arranged  between  Lord  Cadurcis  and  Lady  An- 
nabel that  she  slujuld  lead  him  to  his  mother,  and  that  he  should 
lament  tlie  past,  and  ask  her  forgiveness;  so  they  re-entered  the 
room.  Venetia  was  listening  to  a  very  long  story  from  Mrs. 
Cadurcis,  who  app(>ared  to  have  entirely  recovered  herself ;  but 
her  coiuitenance  assumed  a  befitting  expression  of  grief  and 
gravity,  when  she  observed  her  son. 

'  ]\Iy  dear  madam,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  "  your  son  is  verj^m- 
happy  that  he  should  have  off  ended  you.  and  he  has  asked  my 
kind  "ottices  to  effect  a  perfect  reconciliation  between  a  child  who 
wishes  to  be  dutiful  to  a  parent  who,  he  feels,  has  always  been 
so  affectionate." 

Mrs.  Cadurcis  began  crying. 

"Mother,"  said  her  son,  "I  am  sorry  for  what  has  occurred; 
mine  was  tlie  fault.     I  shall  not  be  happy  till  you  pardon  me." 

"  No,  yours  was  not  the  fault,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Cadurcis.  cry- 
ing very  bitterly.  '*  Oh!  no,  it  was  not;  I  was  in  fault,  only  I. 
There,  Lady  Annabel,  did  I  not  tell  you  he  was  the  sweetest, 
dearest,  most  generous  hearted  creature  that  ever  lived?  Oh!  if 
he  would  only  always  speak  so,  I  am  sure  1  should  be  the  happi- 
est woman  that  ever  breathed!  He  puts  me  in  mind  quite  of  his 
poor  dear  father,  who  was  an  angel  upon  earth,  he  was.  indeed, 
when  he  was  not  vexed.  Oh!  my  dear  Plantagenet!  my  only 
hope  and  joy!  you  are  the  treasure  and  consolation  of  my  life, 
and  always  will  be.  God  bless  you,  my  darling  child!  You 
shall  have  that  pony  you  wanted;  I  am  sure  I  can  manage  it;  I 
did  not  think  1  could." 

As  Lady  Annabel  thought  it  was  as  well  that  the  mother  and 
the  son  should  not  be  immediately  thrown  together  after  this 
storm,  she  ver}-  kindly  proposed  that  they  should  remain,  and 
pass  the  day  at  Cherbury;  and  as  Plantagenet's  eyes  brightened 
at  the  ])roposal,  it  did  not  require  much  trouble  to  persuade  his 
mother  to  accede  to  it.  The  day,  that  had  comu^ence  1  so  inau- 
spiciously,  turned  out  one  of  the  most  agreeable,  both  to  Mrs. 
Cadurcis  and  her  child. 

The  two  mothers  conversed  together,  and,  as  Mrs.  Cadurcis 
was  a  great  workwoman,  there  was  at  least  one  bond  of  sym- 
l»athy  between  her  and  the  tapestry  of  her  hostess.  The.y  all 
took  a  sti'oU  in  the  i)ark,  and  as  ]\Irs.  Cadurcis  was  not  able  to 
walk  for  any  lengtli  of  time,  the  cliildren  were  permitted  to  stroll 
about  together  attended  by  Mistress  Pauncefort.  while  Mrs.  Ca- 
durcis, chatting  without  ceasing,  detailed  to  Lady  Annabel  all 
the  history  of  her  life,  all  the  details  of  her  various  complaints 
and  her  economical  arrangements,  and  all  the  secrets  of  her 
luisband's  treatment  of  her — that  favorite  subject  on  which  she 
ever  waxed  most  eloquent.  Plantagenet,  equally  indidging  in 
confidence,  which  with  him,  however,  was  very  unusual,  poured 
all  his  soul  into  the  charmed  ear  of  Venetia.  He  told  her  how 
he  and  his  mother  had  lived  at  Morpeth,  and  how  he  hated  it; 
how  poor  they  had  been,  and  how  rich  they  should  be;  how  he 
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loved  the  abbey,  and  especially  Ibe  old  f^allery.  and  the  drums 
ami  armor;  how  he  had  i)een  a  day-seholar  at  a  little  school 
which  he  abhorred,  and  how  lie  was  to  go  some  day  to  Eton,  of 
whiih  he  was  very  proud. 

At  length  they  were  obliged  to  return,  and  when  dinner  was 
over  the  jtost  chaise  was  announced.  Mrs.  Cadurcis  parted  from 
Lady  Annabel  with  all  the  warm  expressions  of  a  h?art  natu- 
rally kind  and  generous;  and  Plantagenet  embraced  Venetia, 
and  promised  that  the  next  day  he  would  find  his  way  alone 
from  Cadurcis,  through  the  wood,  and  come  and  take  anothei 
walk  with  her. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

This  settlement  of  Mrs.  Cadurcis  and  her  son  in  the  neighbf)r- 
hood  was  an  event  of  no  slight  importance  in  the  life  of  the 
family  at  Cherbury.  Venetia  at  length  found  a  companion  of 
lier  own  age.  itself  an  incident  which,  in  its  influenc-i,'  upon  her 
character  and  pursuits,  was  not  to  be  disregarded.  There  grew 
up  between  the  little  lord  and  the  daughter  of  Lady  Annabel 
tliat  fond  intimacy  which  not  rarel\' occurs  in  childhood.  Plan- 
tagenet and  Venetia  ({uickly  imbibed  for  each  other  a  singular 
affection,  not  displeasing  to  Lady  Annabel,  who  <^)bserved,  with- 
out dissatisfaction,  the  increased  happiness  of  her  own  child, 
and  encouraged  by  her  kindness  the  fretiuent  visits  of  the  i>03% 
who  soon  learnt  the  shorlest  road  from  the  abbej'.  and  almost 
daily  scaled  the  hill,  and  traced  his:  way  through  the  woods,  to 
the  hall.  There  was  much,  indeed,  in  the  character  and  the  sit- 
uation of  Lord  Cadurcis  which  interested  Lady  Annabel  Her- 
bert. His  mild,  engaging,  and  allectionate  manners,  when  he 
was  removetl  from  the  injudicious  influence  of  his  mother,  won 
upon  her  feelings;  she  felt  for  this  lone  child,  whom  nature  had 
gifted  with  so  soft  a  heart  and  with  a  tlKJUghtful  mind  whose 
outbreaks  not  unfrefpiently  attracted  her  notice;  with  none  to 
guide  him.  and  with  only  one  heart  to  look  up  to  for  fondness; 
and  that,  too.  one  that  had  already  contrived  to  forfeit  the  re- 
spect even  of  .so  young  a  child. 

Yet  Lady  Annabel  was  too  sensiijle  of  the  paramount  claims 
of  a  mother — lierself,  indeed,  too  .jealous  of  any  encroachment 
on  the  full  privileges  of  maternal  love — to  sanction  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  by  her  behavior,  any  neglect  of  Mrs.  Cadurcis  by  Inr 
sr)n.  For  his  sake,  therelore.  she  courted  the  society  of  her  new 
neighbor;  and  although  Mrs.  Cadurcis  olfered  little  to  engage 
I^uly  Annabel's  attention  as  a  coni])anion.  though  she  was  vio- 
lent in  her  temper,  far  from  well  informed,  and— from  the  soci- 
ety in  which,  in  spite  of  her  original  good  l)irth,  her  later  years 
had  passeil  — very  far  from  being  i-efined.  she  was  not  without 
her  good  <juilities.  She  was  generous,  kind-hearted,  and  grate- 
ful; not  insensible  of  her  own  denciencies,  and  respectable  from 
lier  misfortiHU's.  Lady  Annaiiel  was  one  of  those  who  always 
judgeil  individuals  rather  by  their  good  (pialities  than  their  bail. 
Wifli  the  exceptirjii  of  her  violent  t<Mii|ier,  whicli — under  the 
contnjl  of  Lady  Aniiabers  presence,  and  by  the  aid   of  all   that 
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kind  person's  skill  fill  ni;ui!ifi;i-im'iit — Mrs.  Cadurcisp^onerally  con- 
trived to  bridle,  licr  i)riiici|)al  faults  were  those  of  manner, 
wliieh,  from  the  force  of  iiahit,  every  day  hecanie  less  jjainful. 
Mrs.  Cadurcis— who,  indeed,  was  (mly  a  child  of  a  larger  growth 
—became  scarcely  less  attached  to  the  Herbert  family  than  her 
son;  she  felt  that  her  life,  under  their  influence!,  was  happier 
and  serener  than  of  yore;  that  there  were  less  domestic  broils 
than  in  old  days;  that  her  son  was  more  dutiful;  and,  as  she 
could  not  helj)  suspecting,  though  she  found  it  dillicult  to  ana- 
lyze the  cause,  herself  more  amiable.  The  truth  was.  Lady  An- 
nabel always  treated  Lady  Cadurcis  with  studied  respect;  and 
the  children,  and  especially  Venetia,  followed  lier  example.  Mrs. 
Cadurcis"  self-com])lacency  was  not  only  less  shocked,  but  more 
gratified  than  Ix'foie;  and  this  was  the  secret  of  her  happiness. 
For  no  one  was  moi-c;  mortified  by  her  i-ages,  when  they  were 
])ast,  tlian  Mrs.  Cadurcis  herself;  she  felt  they  compi'omised  her 
dignity,  and  had  lost  her  all  moral  command  over  a  child  whona 
she  loved  at  the  bottom  of  lier  heart  with  a  kind  of  wild  passion, 
though  she  would  menace  and  strike  him,  and  who  often  precip- 
itated these  j)aroxysms  l)y  denying  his  mother  that  duty  and  af- 
fection which  were,  after  all,  the  great  charm  and  pride  of  her 
existence. 

As  Mrs.  Cadurcis  was  unable  to  walk  to  Cherbury,  and  as 
Plantagenet  soon  fell  into  the  liabit  of  passing  every  morning  at 
the  hall.  Lady  Annabel  was  frequent  in  her  visits  to  the  mother, 
and  soon  she  persuaded  Mrs.  Cadurcis  to  order  the  old  post-chaise 
regularly  on  Saturday,  and  remain  at  Cherl^ury  until  the  follow- 
ing Monday;  by  these  means  both  families  united  together  in 
the  chapel  at  divine  service,  while  the  presence  of  Dr.  Masham, 
at  their  now  increased  Sunday  dinner,  u^as  an  incident  in  the 
monotonous  life  of  Mrs.  Cadurcis  far  from  displeasing  to  her. 
The  doctor  gave  her  a  little  news  of  the  neighborhood,  and  of  the 
country  in  general;  alnused  her  with  an  occasional  anecdote  of 
the  queen  and  the  young  princesses;  and  always  lent  her  the  last 
number  of  Sylvaims  Urban. 

This  weekly  visit  to  Cherbury,  tlie  great  personal  attention 
which  she  always  received  there,  and  the  frequent  morning 
walks  of  Lady  Annabel  to  the  abbey,  effectually  repressed  on  the 
whole  the  jealousy  which  wa.s  a  characteristic  of  Mrs.  Cadurcis' 
nature,  and  which  the  constant  absence  of  her  son  from  her  in 
the  mornings  might  otherwise  have  fatally  developed.  But 
Mrs.  Cadurcis  could  not  resist  the  conviction  that  the  Herberts 
were  as  much  her  friends  as  her  child's:  her  jealousy  was  bal- 
anced by  her  'gratitude;  she  was  daily,  almost  hourly,  sensible  of 
some  kindness  of  Lady  Annabel,  for  there  were  a  thousand 
services  in  the  power  of  the  opulent  and  ample  establishment  of 
Cherbury  to  afford  the  limited  and  desolate  household  at  the 
abbey.  Living  in  seclusion,  it  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  imbib- 
ing even  a  strong  regard  for  our  almost  solitary  companion, 
however  incomiiatible  may  be  our  pursuits,  and  however  our 
tastes  maj^  vary,  especially  when  that  companion  is  grateful,  and 
duly  sensible  of  the  condescension  of  our  intimacy.  And  so  it 
happened  that,  before  a  year  had  elapsed,  that  very  Mrs.  Cadur- 
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cis.  whose  first  intro<hu-ti(in  at  Chcibiirv  liad  boon  so  iinfavoral)lo 
to  hor.  ami  from  \\  linso  lotupor  and  manners  the  elegant  di'- 
ineanor  and  tlie  disciplined  mind  of  Lady  Aimabel  Herl)ert 
might  have  been  exeused  for  a  moment  revolting,  liad  succeeded 
in  ostalilishing  a  strong  hold  upon  the  affections  of  her  refined 
neighbor,  who  sought,  on  every  occasion,  her  society,  and 
omitted  few  opportunities  of  contributing  to  hor  comfort  and 
welfare. 

In  the  meantime  her  son  was  the  companion  of  Venetia,  both 
in  her  pastimes  and  studies.  The  education  of  Lord  Cadiwcis 
had  receiveil  no  further  assistance  than  was  afforded  by  the  lit- 
tle granunerschool  at  Morpeth,  where  he  had  passed  three  or  four 
years  as  a  day  scholar,  and  where  his  mother  had  invariably 
taken  his  part  on  every  occasion  that  he  had  incurred  the  dis- 
l)leasure  of  his  master.  There  he  had  obtained  some  imperfect 
knowledge  of  Ljitin;  yet  the  boy  was  fond  of  reading,  and  had 
picked  uji,  in  an  odd  way,  more  knowledge  than  might  have 
l)een  supi)osed.  He  had  read  "  Baker's  Chronicle,''  and  ''The 
Old  Universal  History,''  and  "  Plutarch;''  and  had  turned  over — 
in  the  book-room  of  an  old  gentleman  at  IVIorjicth.  who  had  been 
attracte<l  by  his  intelligence — not  a  few  curious  oM  folios,  from 
which  he  had  gleaned  no  contemptible  store  of  curious  instances 
of  human  nature.  His  guardian,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  and 
who  was  a  great  nobleman  and  lived  in  London,  had  signified  to 
Mrs.  Cailurcis  his  intention  of  sending  his  ward  to  Eton;  but 
thattinu'  had  not  yet  airived,  and  Mrs.  C'adurcis,  who  dreaded 
jiarting  with  her  son,  determined  to  postpone  it  by  every  mate- 
rial artifice  in  her  power.  At  [)resent  it  would  have  seemed 
that  her  son's  intellect  was  to  be  left  utterly  inicultivated,  for 
there  was  no  scliool  in  the  neighborhood  \\hicli  he  could  attend, 
and  no  occasional  assistance  which  c-ould  be  obtained;  and  to  the 
constant  presence  of  a  tutor  in  the  house  Mrs.  Cadurcis  was  not 
less  opi)osed  than  his  Lndship  could  have  been  himself. 

It  was  by  degrees  that  Lord  Cadurcis  became  the  partner  of 
Venetia  in  her  studies.  Lady  Aimabel  had  consulted  Dr. 
Masham  about  the  poor  little  boy  whose  neglected  state  she  de- 
plored: and  the  good  doctor  had  offered  to  ride;  over  to  Cherbuiy 
at  least  once  a  week,  besides  Sunday,  provided  Lady  Annabel 
would  understand  that  his  directions,  in  his  absence,  should  be 
attended  to.  This  her  lady  promised  cheei'fnll}';  nor  ha<l  she 
any  difHciilty  in  jiersuailing  Cadurcis  to  consent  to  the  arrange- 
ment. Ilf  listeiiecl  with  docility  aii<l  patience  to  her  r«'presenta- 
tion  of  the  fatal  effects,  in  iiis  alter-life,  of  his  neglected  educa- 
tion; of  the  generous  and  advantageous  olfer  of  Dr.  Masham; 
anil  how  cheerfully  she  would  exert  herself  to  assist  his  endi-av- 
ors.  if  r^lantagenet  would  willingly  submit  to  her  supervision. 
Th'.  little  lord  exj)resse(l  to  her  his  deteniMiiation  t)  <lo  all  that 
she  desired,  and  voluntarily  promised  her  tiiat  she  should  never 
rejient  her  goodness.  And  he  kejit  his  word.  Soi-xery  morning, 
witii  the  full  concurrence  of  Mr.s.  Cadurcis,  whose  advice  and 
opinion  on  the  affair  were  most  formally  solicited  by  Lady  An- 
nabel, Plantagenet  arrived  i-arly  at  the  hall,  and  took  his  writing 
and  French  lesson.s  with  Venetia;  and  then  they  alternately  read 
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aloud  to  Lady  Annabel  Troni  tlu-  liistorios  of  TTooko  and  Ecliard. 
When  Veiietia  r('|)ain'(l  to  her  (h-awiiij;-,  ( 'a<hinis  sat  down  to 
his  Latin  i-xiTcise,  and,  in  enc<)nra<;iii<;'  an<l  assistitij;-  liini.  Lady 
Annabel,  a  ])r()lieieiit  in  Italian,  Ije^an  herself  to  learn  the  an- 
cient lanj^uaf^e  of  tlie  Romans.  With  such  a  charming  mistress 
even  these  Latin  exercises  were  achieved.  In  vain  Cadurcis, 
after  turning  leaf  over  leaf,  would  look  around  with  a  piteous 
air  to  his  fair  assistant  — "  O!  Lady  Annabel,  I  am  sure  the  word  is 
not  in  the  dictionary;"  liadv  Annabel  was  in  a  moment  at  his 
side,  and.  by  some  magic  of  her  fair  fingers  the  word  would 
somehow  or  other  nuike  its  appearance.  After  a  little  exposure 
of  this  kind,  Plantagenet  would  labor  with  double  energy,  until, 
heaving  a  deep  sigh  of  exhaustion  an<l  vexation,  he  would  burst 
forth — "  O!  Lady  Annabel,  indeed  tiiere  is  not  a  nominative  case 
in  this  sentence."  And  then  Lady  Annabel  would  (piit  her  easel, 
with  her])encil  in  her  hand,  and  give  all  her  intellect  to  the  puz- 
zling construction;  at  length,  she  would  say,  "  I  think,  Plan- 
tagenet, this  must  be  our  nominative  case;"  and  so  it  always 
was. 

Tims,  wjien  Weilnesday  came,  the  longest  and  most  laborious 
morning  of  all  Lord  Cadurcis'  studies,  antl  when  he  neither  wrote, 
nor  read,  nor  learnt  French  with  Venetia.  but  gave  up  all  his 
soul  to  Dr.  Masham,  l:e  usually  acquitted  himself  to  that  good 
l)erson's  satisfaction,  who  left  him,  in  general,  with  commenda- 
tions that  were  not  lost  on  the  pvipil,  and  plenty  of  fresh  exer- 
cises to  occup_v  him  and  Lady  Annabel  until  the  next  week. 
When  a  year  had  thus  passed  away,  the  happiest  year  yet  in 
Lord  Cadiu-cis'  life,  in  spite  of  all  his  disadvantages,  he  had  con- 
trived to  make  no  inconsiderable  progress.  Almost  deprived  of 
a  tutor.  \w  had  advanc-ed  in  classical  accpiirement  more  than 
(hning  tlu'  whole  of  his  preceding  j'ears  of  scholarship,  while 
his  handwriting  began  to  become  intelligible;  he  could  read 
I'rench  with  comparative  facility,  and  had  turned  over  many  a 
volume  in  the  well-stored  library  at  Cherbury. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

When  the  hours  of  study  were  past,  the  children,  witli  that 
zest  for  play  which  occu|)ation  can  alone  secure,  would  go  forth 
together,  and  wander  in  the  park.  Here  they  had  made  a  little 
world  ioY  themselves  of  which  no  one  d/eamed;  for  Venetia 
harl  poured  forth  all  her  Arcadian  lore  into  the  ear  of  Plantag- 
enet, and  they  acted  together  many  of  the  adventures  of  tlu; 
romance,  imder  the  fond  names  of  Musidorus  and  Philoclea. 
Cherbury  was  Arcadia,  and  Cadurcis  Macedon;  while  the  inter- 
vening woods  figured  as  the  forests  of  Thessah',  and  the  breezy 
downs  were  the  heights  of  Pindus.  Unwearied  was  the  innocent 
sport  of  their  virgin  imaginations;  and  it  was  a  great  treat  if 
Venetia,  attended  by  Mistress  Paunc(»foi-t,  were  permitted  to 
accompany  Plantagenet  some  way  on  his  return.  Then  they 
l)arted  with  an  embrace  in  the  woods  of  Thessaly,  and  Musidorus 
strolled  home  with  a  heavy  heart  to  his  Macedonian  reahn. 

Parted  from  Venetia,  the  magic  suddenly  seemed  to  cease, 
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and  Musulonis  was  instantly  transformed  into  tlio  little  Lord 
C'adurcis,  i-xliausted  by  tin-  uiuonsciuus  efforts  of  liis  fancy,  de- 
pressed by  tlie  separation  from  liis sweet  tompanion.  and  sliriiik- 
ing  from  tlie  mipoetical  reeei)tion  which  at  tlie  l)est  awaited  liim 
in  his  uni^enial  lioine.  Often,  wlien  tluis  alone,  would  he 
loiter  on  liis  way  ami  seat  liimself  on  the  rid.i;;e,  and  watch  the 
setting  sun.  as  its  dying  glory  ilhunincd  the  tinrets  of  his  ancient 
liouse,  and  l)uniislicd  the  waters  of  tiie  lake,  until  the  tears 
stole  down  liis  ilu'ck;  and  yet  he  knew  not  why.  No  thoughts 
of  sorrow  liad  Hitted  through  his  mind,  nor  indeed  had  ideas  of 
any  description  occurred  to  him.  It  was  a  trance  of  imnieaning 
abstraction:  all  that  he  felt  was  a  mystical  jjleasure  in  watching 
the  sunset,  and  a  con%'iition  that,  if  he  were  not  with  Venetia, 
tiiat  which  he  loved  next  best  was  to  be  alone. 

The  little  C'adurcis  in  general  returned  home  moody  and  silent, 
and  his  motiier  too  often,  irritated  by  his  demeanor,  indulged  in 
all  the  expressions  of  a  (]uick  and  offended  temper;  but  since 
his  intimacy  with  the  Herbei'ts,  Plantagenet  had  learned  to  con- 
trol l;is  emotions,  and  often  successfully  labored  to  prevent  those 
scenes  of  domestic  recrimination  once  so  painfully  frequent. 
There  often,  too,  was  a  note  from  Lady  Annabel  to  Mi's.  Cailnr- 
cis,  or  some  other  slight  memorial,  borne  b\"  her  own  son,  which 
enlisted  all  tlie  kind  feelings  of  that  lady  in  favor  of  her  Cher- 
bury  friends,  and  then  the  evening  was  sure  to  pass  over  in 
peace;  and,  when  Plantagenet  was  not  thus  armed,  he  exerted 
himself  to  be  cordial;  and  so,  on  the  whole,  with  some  skill  in 
management,  and  some  trials  of  temper,  the  mother  and  the 
child  contrived  to  live  together  with  far  gi-eater  comfort  tlian 
they  had  of  old. 

Bedtime  was  always  a  great  relief  to  Plantagenet,  for  it 
secured  him  solitude.  He  would  lie  awake  for  hoiu's,  indulging  in 
sweet  and  unconscious  reveries,  and  Vn-ooding  over  the  future 
morn,  that  always  brought  happiness.  All  that  he  used  to  sigh  for 
was  to  be  Lady  Annabel's  son;  were  he  Venetia's  brother,  then  he 
was  sure  he  never  should  be  for  a  moment  unhappy— that  parting 
from  Ciierbury,  and  the  gloomy  evenings  at  Cadurcis,  would 
then  be  avoided.  In  such  a  mood,  and  lying  awake  ujion  his 
pillow,  he  sought  refuge  from  the  painful  reality  that  surrounded 
him  in  the  creative  solace  of  his  imagination.  Alone,  in  his 
little  bed,  Cadurcis  was  Venetia's  brother,  and  he  conjured  up  a 
thousand  s<"enes  in  which  they  were  never  separated,  and 
wherein  he  always  playeil  an  amiable  and  graceful  part.  Yet 
he  loved  the  abbey;  his  jtainful  infancy  was  not  associated  with 
that  scene;  it  was  not  connected  with  any  of  those  groveling 
commonplaces  of  his  life,  from  which  he  had  shrunk  back  with 
instinctive  disgust,  even  at  a  very  tender  age.  Cadurcis  was  the 
spot  to  which,  in  his  most  miserable  moments  at  ]\Iorpetli.  he 
had  always  l(»oked  forwanl,  as  the  only  chance  of  emancipation 
from  the  <listressing  scene  that  surrounded  him.  He  had  been 
lirought  uj)  with  a  due  sense  of  his  future  position,  and  although 
he  ha<l  ever  affected  a  haughty  indifference  on  the  suliject,  from 
'lis  disrelish  for  the  coarse  acfjiiaiiitaiices  w  ho  were;  perpetually 
reminding  him,  with  chuckling  sell-compluceacy,  of  his  future 
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pjrcatnt'ss,  in  secret  lie  hud  ever  brooded  over  liis  destiny  as  liis 
oidy  consolation.  Tie  had  iinhibed  from  his  own  rftlcvtions,  at 
a  very  early  period  of  life,  a  due  sense  of  the  importance  of  his 
lot;  he  was  proud  of  his  hereditary  honors,  blended,  as  they 
were,  with  some  j:,lorious  passaf^es  in  the  history  of  his  country, 
and  prouder  of  his  still  more  ancient  line. 

Theeccentric  exploits  and  the  violent  passions,  by  u  liieh  his  race 
had  lieen  ever  characlerized,  were  to  him  a  source  of  secret  exul- 
tation. Even  the  late  lord,  who  certainly  had  no  claims  to  his 
f;ratitude,  for  he  had  robbed  the  inberitaiice  to  the  utmost  of  his 
j)ower,  connnanileil,  from  tlie  wild  decision  of  his  life,  tlie  sav- 
a.<i;e  resi)ect  of  his  successor.  In  vain  Mrs.  Cadurcis  would  jiour 
ff)rth  upon  this,  the  favorite  theme  for  her  wrath  and  her  lamen- 
tations, all  tlu^  i)itter  expressions  of  her  rage  and  woe.  Plan- 
tagenet  hail  never  imbibed  her  prejudices  against  the  departed, 
and  had  often  irritated  his  mother  by  maintaining  that  the  late 
lord  was  fierfectiy  justified  in  his  conduct. 

But  in  these  almost  daily  sepai'ations  between  Plantagenet 
and  Venetia,  how  different  was  her  lot  to  that  of  her  companion! 
She  was  the  confidante  of  all  his  domestic  sorrows,  and  often  he 
had  requested  her  to  exert  her  influence  to  ol)tain  some  pacify- 
ing missive  from  Lady  Annabel,  which  might  secxu-e  him  a 
(juiet  evening  at  Cadurcis;  and  whenever  tliis  had  not  been  ob- 
tained, the  last  words  of  Venetia  Avere  ever  not  to  loiter,  and  to 
remember  to  speak  to  his  mother  as  much  as  he  possibij'  could. 
Venetia  returned  to  a  happy  home,  welcomed  by  the  smile  of  a 
soft  and  beautiful  jjarent,  and  with  words  of  afi'ection  sweeter 
than  music.  8he  found  an  engaging  companion,  who  had  no 
thought  but  for  her  welfare,  her  amusement,  and  her  instruc- 
tion; and  often,  when  the  curtains  were  drawn,  the  candles  lit, 
and  Venetia,  holding  her  mother's  hand,  opened  her  book,  she 
thought  of  poor  Plantagenet,  so  differently  situated,  with  no  one 
to  be  kind  to  him,  with  no  one  to  sympathize  with  his  thoughts, 
and  perhaps,  at  the  very  moment,  goaded  into  soine  unhappy 
quarrel  with  his  mother. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

The  appearance  of  the  Cadurcis  family  on  the  limited  stage  of 
her  life,  and  tiie  engrossing  society  of  her  companion.,  had  en- 
tirel,y  distracted  the  thoughts  of  Venetia  from  a  subject  to 
which  in  old  days  they  were  constantly  recurring,  and  that  was 
her  fatlier.  By  a  process  which  had  often  perplexed  her.  and 
which  she  could  never  succeed  in  analyzing,  there  had  arisen  in 
her  mind,  without  any  ostensible  agenc}*  on  the  part  of  her 
mother  which  she  could  distinctly  recall,  a  conviction  that  this 
was  a  topic  on  which  she  was  never  to  speak.  This  idea  had 
onc-e  haunte<l  her,  and  she  had  seldom  found  herself  alone  with- 
out almost  unconsciously  musing  over  it.  Notwithstanding  the 
imvarying  kindness  of  Lady  Annabel,  she  exercised  over  her 
child  a  comjjlete  and  un(iuestioned  control.  Venetia  Avas 
brought  up  with  strictness,  which  was  only  not  felt  to  be  severe, 
because  the  system  was  founded  on  the  most  entire  affection; 
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but,  fervent  as  hei"  love  was  for  her  mother,  it  was  equaled  bj' 
her  ]n-ofoun(l  resj)eot.  which  every  word  and  action  of  Lady  Aii- 
nal)el  U-nded  to  niaintaiii. 

In  all  the  contidnitial  ctfiisions  witli  r]anta.i;enet,  Venetia  had 
neviT  dwelt  ui><)n  tliis  mysterious  siil)ject;  indeed,  in  these  con- 
versations when  they  treated  of  tlieir  real  and  not  ideal  life, 
Venetia  was  a  mere  recipient;  all  tliat  she  could  communicate, 
I'lanta^enet  coidd  observe:  lie  it  was  who  avenged  himself  at 
tiiese  moments  for  ids  habitual  silence  lieforc  third  persons;  it 
was  to  Venetia  that  he  pouix'd  forth  all  his  soul,  and  she  was 
never  weary  of  Jiearinj:;  his  stories  al)Out  ]\lori)eth,  and  all  his 
sorrows,  disj^usts.  and  atilictions.  There  was  scarcely  an  indi- 
vi<lual  in  that  little  town  with  wliom,  from  his  lively  narratives, 
slie  was  not  familiar;  and  it  was  to  her  syni])at]uzin^-  heart  that 
lie  confided  all  his  futun>  hopes  and  prospi-cts,  and  coidessed  the 
stronj;-  pride  he  experienced  in  being  a  Cadurcis,  which  from  all 
others  was  studiously  concealed. 

It  had  hapi)ene(i  that  the  tirst  Christmas-day  after  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Cadurcis  family  at  the  abbey  occurred  in  the  middle 
of  the  week;  and  as  the  weather  was  severe,  in  order  to  ])reveiit 
two  journeys  at  such  an  inclement  season.  Lady  Annabel  i)er- 
suaded  Mrs.  Cadurcis  to  j)ass  the  whole  week  at  the  hall.  This 
arrangement  gave  such  pleasure  to  Plantagenet  that  the  walls 
of  the  abbey,  as  the  old  [)ost-chaise  was  preparing  for  their 
journej',  quite  resounded  with  his  merriment.  In  vain,  his 
mother,  harassed  with  all  tlie  mysteries  of  packing,  indulged  in 
a  liiousand  irritable  exi)ressions,  w  hich  at  any  other  time  might 
have  produced  a  broil  or  even  a  fray;  Cadurcis  did  nothing  hut 
laugh.  There  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  boy's  heart,  with  all  his 
habitual  gravity  and  reserve,  a  fund  of  humor  which  would 
oc-casionally  break  out.  and  which  nothing  coulil  withstanil. 
When  he  was  alone  with  Venetia,  he  would  imitate  the  old 
maids  of  Morpeth,  and  all  the  ceremonies  of  a  provinci;d  tea- 
party,  with  so  much  life  and  genuine  fun.  that  Venetia  was  often 
obliged  to  stop  in  their  rambles  to  indulge  her  overwhelming 
mirth.  AVhen  they  were  alone,  and  he  was  gloomy,  she  was 
often  accustomed  to  say.  "Now,  dear  I'lantagenet.  tell  me  how 
the  old  ladies  at  IMorpeth  drink  tea."' 

This  morning  at  the  alfhey  Cadurcis  was  irresistible,  mid.  the 
more  excited  his  mother  Ijecame  with  the  difficulties  which  beset 
Iier,  the  more  gay  and  fluent  were  his  <|uij)s  and  cranks.  Puff- 
ing, panting,  and  persjiiring,  now  directing  her  waiting-woman, 
now  Kcf)lding  her  man-servant,  and  now  ineffectuidly  attemi)tiiig 
to  box  her  son's  ears.  Mi\s.  ('adurcis  indeed  offereil  a  most  ridic- 
ulous s|)ectacle. 

■'John!"  screamed  Mrs.  ('adurcis,  in  a  voice  of  bewildered 
nassion,  and  stamping  with  rage,  "  is  that  the  place  for  mj^  cap- 
uox  ?     You  do  it  on  purpose,  that  you  do!"' 

"  John."  mimicked  Lord  ( 'adunis.  "  how  dare  you  do  it  on  ])iir- 
])OseI"' 

"Take  that,  you  brat,"  shrieked  the  nujtlier,  and  she  struck 
her  own  hand  against  the  doorway.  "  O!  I'll  give  it  you,  Til 
give  it  ym,"  she  bellowed  under  the  united  influence  of  rage  and 
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pain,  and  she  pursued  her  agile  cliild,  wlio  dodged  lier  on  the 
other  side  of  tlie  t)ost-chaise,  wlucli  lie  persisted  in  calling  the 
family  carriage. 

"Ol  ma'am,  my  lady,"  exclaimed  the  waitiiig-wcMuan,  sally 
ing  forth  from  the  abljey,  "  what  is  to  be  done  with   the   parrot 
wlien  we  are  away!     Mrs.  Brown  says  she  won't  see  to  it,  that 
she  won't;  "ta'n't  lun-  place." 

This  rebellion  of  Mrs.  Brown  was  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Plan- 
tagenet.  Mrs.  Cadnrcis  waildled  down  the  cloisters  with  precip- 
itation, rushed  into  the  kitchen,  scize<l  the  surprised  Mrs.  Brown 
by  the  shoulder,  and  gave  her  a  good  shake;  and  darting  at  the 
cage  which  lield  the  parrot,  she  bore  it  in  triumph  to  the  car- 
riage.    "  I  will  take  the  bird  with  me,"  said  Mrs.  Cadurcis. 

"  We  cannot  take  the  bird  inside,  madam,"  said  Plantagenet, 
"  for  it  will  overhear  all  our  conversation,  and  repeat  it.  We 
shall  not  be  able  to  abuse  our  friends." 

Mrs.  Cadurcis  threw  the  cage  at  her  son's  head,  who,  for  the 
sake  of  tlie  bird,  dexterously  cauglit  it,  but  declared  at  the  same 
time  he  would  immediately  throw  it  into  the  lake.  Then  Mrs. 
Cadurcis  began  to  cry  with  rage,  and  seating  herself  on  the  open 
steps  of  the  chaise,  sobbed  hysterically.  Plantagenet  stole  round 
on  tiptoe,  and  peeped  in  her  face— "  A  merry  Christmas  and  a 
hai)py  New  Year,  Mrs.  Cadurcis!"  said  her  son. 

"  How  can  I  be  merry  and  happy,  treated  as  I  am"?"  sobbed 
the  mother.  '•  You  do  not  treat  Lady  Annabel  so.  O!  no,  it  is 
oidy  your  mother  whom  you  use  in  this  manner!  Go  to  Cher- 
bury."  Go  by  all  means,  but  go  by  yourself;  I  shall  not  go;  go  to 
your  friends,  Lcrd  Cadurcis;  they  are  your  friends,  not  mine, 
and  I  hope  they  are  satisfied,  now  that  they  have  robbed  me  of 
the  affections  of  my  child.  I  have  seen  what  they  have  been 
after  all  this  time.  I  am  not  so  blind  as  some  i)eopIe  think.  No! 
I  see  how  it  is.  I  am  nobody.  Your  poor  mother,  who  brought 
you  up.  and  educated  you,  is  nobody.  This  is  the  end  of  all  yoiu- 
Latin  and  French,  and  your  line  lessons.  Honor  j'our  father 
and  vour  mother,  Lord  Cadurcis;  that's  a  finer  lesson  than  all. 
Oh!  oh!  oh!" 

This  allusit)n  to  the  Herberts  suddenly  calmed  Plantagenet. 
He  felt  in  an  instant  the  injudiciousness  of  fostering  by  his  con- 
duct the  latent  jealousy  whicii  always  lurked  at  the  bottom  of 
liis  mother's  heart,  and  which  nothing  but  the  united  talent  and 
goodness  of  Lady  Annabel  could  ha\e  hitherto  baflfled.  So  he 
rejoined,  in  a  kind,  yet  playful  tone,  "If  you  will  be  good,  I 
will  give  you  a  kiss  for  a  Christiiias-box,  mother,  and  the  parrot 
shall  go  inside  if  you  like." 

*•  The  parrot  nuiy  stay  at  home.  I  do  not  care  about  it:  but  I 
cannot  bear  quarreling;  it  is  not  my  temper,  you  naughty,  very 
naughty  boy." 

"  My'dear  mother,"  continued  his  lordsliip,  in  a  soothing  tone, 
"  these  scenes  always  happen  when  people  are  going  to  travel. 
I  assure  you  it  is  quite  a  part  of  packing  up." 

"  You  will  be  the  death  of  me,  that  you  will,"'  said  the  mother, 
"  with  all  youi-  \  iolcn  c.  You  are  worse  than  your  father,  that 
you  are," 
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"  Coine,  inotlu'r."  said  her  son,  drawing  nearer,  ami  just 
toueliing-  her  slioulder  witli  his  l)and,  "  will  you  not  liave  my 
Cliristnias-hox  ?" 

Tiie  nu)ther  extended  her  clieek,  which  the  son  sliglitly 
t<nu'lied  with  his  Up,  and  then  Mrs.  Cadurcis  jumped  up  as 
lively  as  ever,  called  for  a  glass  of  mountain,  and  began  rating 
the  foot-boy. 

At  length  the  post-chaise  was  packed;  they  had  a  long  jour- 
ney before  tliem,  because  Lord  Cadurcis  would  go  round  by 
Southjiort,  to  call  upon  a  tradesman  whom  a  month  before  he  had 
commissioned  to  get  a  trinket  made  for  him  in  London,  accord- 
ing to  the  newest  fashion,  as  a  present  for  Veiietia.  The  com- 
mission was  executed;  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  who  had  been  consulted  in 
confidence  by  her  son  on  the  subject,  was  charmed  with  tlie  re- 
sult of  their  united  taste.  She  had  very  good-naturedly  contrib- 
uteil  one  of  her  own  few.  but  very  tine,  emeralds,  to  the  gift; 
ui)on  the  back  of  the  brooch  was  engraved: 

To  Venetia,  from  Her  Affectionate  Brother.  Plantaqenet. 

"  I  hope  she  will  be  a  sister,  and  more  than  a  sister  to  you," 
said  Mrs.  Cadurcis. 

•'  Why?"  inquired  her  son,  rather  confused. 

"  You  may  look  furtlier  and  fare  worse,"  said  Mrs.  Cadurcis. 

Plantagenet  blushed;  and  yet  he  wondered  wliy  he  blushed: 
he  understood  his  mother,  but  he  could  not  pursue  the  conversa- 
tion: liis  heart  fluttered. 

A  most  corilial  greeting  awaited  them  at  Cherbury;  Dr. 
Masham  was  there,  and  was  to  remain  until  Monday.  Mrs. 
Cadurcis  would  iiave  opened  about  tiie  i)resent  immediately,  but 
her  son  svarned  iier  on  the  threshold  that  if  she  said  a  word 
about  it,  or  seemed  to  be  aware  of  its  previous  existence,  even 
when  it  was  shown,  he  would  Hing  it  instantly  away  into  the 
snow;  and  her  horror  of  this  catastrophe  bridled  her  tongue. 
Mrs.  Cadurcis,  however,  was  happy,  and  Lady  Annabel  was 
glad  to  S"e  her  so;  the  doctor,  too,  i)aid  her  some  most  charm- 
ing compliments:  the  gooa  lady  was  in  the  Jiighest  spirits,  for 
she  was  always  in  extremes,  and  at  this  moment  she  would  will- 
ingly have  laid  down  her  life  if  she  had  tliought  the  sacrifice 
could  have  contributed  to  the  welfare  of  the  Herberts. 

Cadurcis  himself  <lrew  Venetia  aside,  and  then,  holding  the 
brooch  reversed,  he  said,  with  rather  a  confused  air,  "  Read  that, 
Venetia." 

"OhI  Plantagenet!"  she  said,  very  much  astonished. 

"  You  see,  Venetia,"  he  added,  leaving  it  in  her  hand,  •'  it  is 
yours." 

Venetia  turned  the  jewel;  her  eye  was  dazzled  with  its  brill- 
iancy. 

"  it  is  too  grand  for  a  little  girl,  Plantagenet,"  she  exchiimed, 
a  little  pale. 

•'  No,  it  is  not,"  said  Plantagenet,  firmly;  "besides,  you  will 
not  always  be  a  little  girl;  and  then,  if  ever  we  do  not  live  to- 
geth«T  as  we  do  now,  you  will  always  remember  you  have  a 
brother." 
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"I  must  sliow  it  to  niainiiia;  I  imist  ask  licr  jiprmission  to 
take  it,  PIaiitaj;viict." 

Venetia  went  np  to  licr  iiiotlier,  \\  lio  was  talUiii<:;  to  Mrs. 
Cachinis.  She  liad  not  courage  to  speak  hcforc  tliat  lady  ami 
Dr.  Ma:-liain,  so  she  called  her  inotlier  asi(l(^ 

"  Manuiia,"  she  said,  "  soniethiiifjj  has  iiappened." 

"What,  my  dear?"  said  Lady  Aiiiialiel,  somewhat  snr))rise(I 
at  tile  seriousness  of  lier  tone. 

"  Look  at  tliis,  mamma!"  said  Venetia,  k'^  '"J^  ''*"'  t'""  l>ro(.rli. 

Lady  Annaliei  looked  at  the  jewel,  and  i-<-ad  tlie  inscii|'tion. 
It  was  a  more  precious  offering  tlian  tlie  mother  would  willingly 
liave  sanctioned,  Init  she  was  too  highly  hred,  and  too  thoughi- 
ful  of  the  feelings  of  otlu'rs,  to  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  admire 
it  herself,  and  authorize  its  acce]»tance  by  her  daughter.  So  siie 
walked  ui>  to  Cadurcis  and  ga\e  him  a  mol tier's  endjrace  for  his 
magnificent  |)resent  to  his  sister,  i)lai-e(l  the  hrooch  itself  near 
Venetia's  heart,  and  then  led  her  daughter  to  Mrs.  Cadurcis.  that 
the  gratified  mother  might  admire  the  testimony  of  her  son's 
taste  and  affection.  It  was  a  most  successful  ])resent,  and 
(•adurcis  felt  grateful  to  his  inother  for  her  share  in  its  ])roduc- 
tion,  and  the  very  pro])er  manner  in  which  she  received  the  an- 
nouncement of  its  offering. 


CHAPTER  X. 

This  was  Christmas  Eve;  the  snow  was  falling  hriskly.  After 
dinner  they  were  glad  to  cluster  round  the  large  fire  in  the  green 
drawing-rooin.  Dr.  Masliam  had  jiromised  to  read  the  evening- 
service  in  the  chapel,  v.iiich  was  now  lit  up,  and  the  hell  was 
sounding  that  the  cottagers  might  have  the  opportunity  of  at- 
tending. 

Plantagenet  and  Venetia  followed  the  elders  to  the  chapel; 
they  walked  hand-in-hand  down  the  long  galleries. 

"  I  should  like  to  go  all  over  this  house,"  saitl  Plantagenet  to 
liis  companion.     "  Have  you  ever  been  ?" 

"  Never,"  said  Venetia;  "  half  of  it  is  shut  up.  Nobody  ever 
goes  into  it  except  mamma." 

In  the  night  there  was  a  violent  snow-stf)rm;  not  only  was  tlie 
fall  extremely  heavy,  but  the  wind  was  so  high  that  it  carried 
the  snow  off  the  hills,  and  all  the  roads  were  blocked  up;  in 
many  places  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep.  All  communication  was 
stopped.  This  was  an  adventure  that  amused  the  children, 
though  the  rest  looked  rather  grave.  Plantagenet  exj)ressed 
to  Venetia  his  wish  that  the  snow  would  never  melv.  and  that 
they  might  remain  at  Cherbury  forever. 

The  children  were  to  have  a  holiday  this  week,  and  they  had 
])lanned  some  excursions  in  the  park  and  neighborhood,  but  now 
they  were  all  prisoners  in  the  house.  They  wandered  about, 
turning  the  stairi'ase  into  mountains,  the  great  hall  into  an  ocean, 
and  the  different  rooms  into  so  many  various  regions.  They 
amused  themselves  with  their  adventures,  and  went  on  endless 
voyages  of  discovery.  Every  moment  Plantagenet  longed  still 
more  for  the  opportunity  of  exploring  the  uninhabited  chambers; 
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but  Veiu'tia  shook  her  head,  because  she  was  sure  Lady  Annabel 
would  not  grant  them  jicrniission. 

••  Did  y<Hi  ever  live  at  any  jilaee  before  you  came  to  Cherbury  ?"' 
inquired  Lord  Cadurcis  of  Venetia. 

'•I  know  I  was  not  born  here,"  sai<l  Venetia;  "but  I  was  so 
youn;^  that  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  other  place." 

•'And  did  anyone  live  here  before  you  came?"  said  Plan- 
tagenet. 

•'  I  do  not  know,"  said  Yenetia.  "  I  never  heard  if  anybody 
did,  I — I,"  she  continued,  a  little  constrained,  "I  know 
nothing." 

•'  Do  you  remember  your  papa?"  said  I'lantagenet. 

"  No."  said  Venetia. 

'•  Then  he  must  have  died  almost  as  soon  as  you  were  born," 
said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

"  I  suppose  he  must,"  said  Venetia,  and  her  heart  trembled. 

"  I  wonder  if  he  ever  lived  here  ?"  said  Plantagenet. 

"  Mamma  does  not  like  me  to  ask  questions  about  my  papa," 
said  Venetia,  "  and  I  cannot  tell  you  anything." 

'*  Ah!  your  papa  was  different  to  mine,  Venetia."  said  Lord 
Cadurcis;  "  my  mother  talks  of  him  often  enough.  They  did  not 
agree  very  well:  and  when  we  (piarrel,  she  always  says  I  remind 
her  of  him.  I  dare  say  Lady  Annabel  loved  your  papa  very 
much." 

"  I  am  sure  mamma  did,"  said  Venetia. 

The  children  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  and  joined  their 
friends;  Mrs.  Ca<lurcis  was  sitting  on  the  sofa,  occasionally  doz- 
ing over  a  sermon;  Dr.  Masham  was  standing  with  Lady  Anna- 
bel in  the  recess  of  a  distant  window.  Her  ladyship's  counte- 
nance was  averted;  she  was  reading  a  newspaper,  which  the 
doctor  had  given  her.  As  the  door  opened.  Lady  Annabel 
glanced  roimd;  her  countenance  was  agitated;  she  folded  u]) 
the   newspaper  rather  hastily,  and  gave  it  to  the  doctor. 

"And  what  liave  you  been  doing,  little  folks?"  inquired  the 
doctor  of  the  new-comers. 

"  We  liave  been  playing  at  the  History  of  Rome,"  said 
Venetia,  "and  now  that  we  have  conquered  every  place,  we  do 
not  know  what  to  do." 

"  The  usual  result  of  conquest,"  said  thedoctor,  smiling.  "  This 
snow-storm  is  a  great  trial  for  you;  I  begin  to  believe  that,  after 
all,  you  would  be  more  pleased  to  take  your  holidays  at  another 
opportunit}'." 

•*  We  could  amuse  ourselves  very  well,"  said  Plantagenet,  "if 
Ladv  Amiabel  would  l)e  so  kind  as  to  permit  us  to  explore  the 
part  of  the  house  that  is  shut  up." 

"  That  would  Ije  a  strange  mode  of  diversion,"  said  Lady 
Annaljel,  very  quietly.  "  and  I  do  not  think  by  any  means  a 
suitable  one.  Then'  cannot  l)e  much  amusement  in  roaming 
over  a  number  of  dusty  uiifuniislic  I  rooms." 

"And  so  nicely  drcsscfl  as  you  are  tool"  sai<l  Mrs.  Cadurcis, 
rousing  herself;  "  1  wonder  such  an  idea  could  enter  your  head  I" 

"  It  snows  harder  than  ever,"  said  Venetia;  "  I  think,  after  all, 
I  shall  learn  my  F>ench  vocabulary." 
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"If  it  snows  to-morrow,"  said  Plantagenet,  "we  will  do  our 
lessons  as  usual.  Holidays,  I  find,  are  not  so  amusing  as  I 
supposed." 

The  snow  did  continue,  and  the  next  day  the  children  volun- 
tarily suggested  tliat  tliey  should  resume  tlieir  usual  course  of 
life.  Witli  tlu'ir  mornings  occupied,  they  found  their  sources  of 
relaxation  ami)I(',  and  in  theevenings  they  acted  plays,  and  Lady 
Annabel  dressed  tliem  up  in  her  shawls;  and  Dr.  Masham  read 
Shakespeare  to  them. 

It  was  about  the  fourth  day  of  the  visit  that  Plantagenet, 
loitering  in  the  hull  with  Venetia,  said  to  her,  "  I  saw  your 
mamma  go  into  the  locked-up  rooms  last  night.  I  do  so  wisli 
that  she  would  let  us  go  there." 

"  Last  night!"  said  Venetia;  "  when  could  you  have  seen  her 
last  night  ?" 

"  Very  late;  the  fact  is,  I  could  not  sleep,  and  I  took  it  into  my 
head  to  walk  up  and  down  the  gallery.  I  often  do  so  at  tlie 
abbey.  I  like  to  walk  up  and  down  an  old  gallery  alone  at  night. 
I  do  not  know  why;  but  I  like  it  very  much.  Everything  is  so 
still,  and  then  you  hear  the  owls.  I  cannot  make  out  why  it  is; 
but  nothing  gives  me  more  pleasure  than  to  get  up  v»'hen  every- 
body is  asleep.  It  seems  as  if  one  were  the  only  living  person 
in  the  world.  I  sometimes  think,  when  I  am  a  man,  I  will  al- 
ways get  up  in  the  night,  and  go  to  bed  in  the  day-time.  Is  not 
that  odd  r 

"  But  mamma!"  said  Venetia;  "  how  came  you  to  see  mamma  ?" 

"  Oh!  I  am  certain  of  it,"  said  the  little  lord;  "  for,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  was  rather  frightened  at  first;  only  I  thought  it 
would  not  do  for  a  Cadnrcis  to  be  afraid,  so  I  stood  against  the 
wall,  in  the  shade,  and  I  was  determined,  whatever  happened, 
not  to  cry  out." 

"  O!  you  frighten  me  so,  Plantagenet!"  said  Venetia. 

"Ah!  you  might  have  been  frightened  if  you  had  been  there; 
past  midnight,  a  tall  white  figure,  and  a  light!  However,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  alarmed  about;  it  was  Lady  Annabel,  nobody 
else.  I  saw  her  as  clearly  as  I  see  you  now.  She  walked  along 
the  gallery,  and  went  to  the  very  door  you  showed  me  the  other 
morning.  I  marked  tlie  door;  I  could  "not  mistake  it.  She  un- 
locked it,  and  she  went  in." 

'•  And  then?"  inquired  Venetia,  eagerly. 

"  Why  then,  like  a  fool,  I  went  back  to  bed,"  said  Plantagenet. 
"  I  thought  it  v.ould  seem  so  foolish  if  I  was  caught,  and  I 
might  not  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  twice.  I  know 
no  more." 

Venetia  could  not  reply.  She  heard  a  laugh,  and  then  her 
mother's  voice.  They  were  called  with  a  gay  summons  to  see  a 
colossal  snow-ball,  that  some  of  the  younger  servants  had  made 
and  rolled  to  the  window  of  the  terrace  room.  It  was  orna- 
mented with  a  crown  of  holly  and  mistletoe,  and  the  party- 
colored  berries  looked  bright,  in  a  straggling  sunbeam  wliich 
had  fought  its  way  through  the  still  loaded  sky,  and  fell  ii|m)ii 
the  terrace. 
In  the  evening,  as  they  sat  round  the  fire,  Mrs.  Cadurcis  began 
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telling  Vpnetia  a  long  rainl)ling  ghost  story,  which  she  declarefl 
wjis  a  real  gliost  story,  and  hail  hajipened  in  lu*r  own  family. 
Such  comuiuiiications  were  not  very  pleasing  to  Lady  Annahel. 
but  she  was  too  well-bred  to  interrupt  her  guest  When,  how- 
ever, the  nanative  was  finished  and  Venetia,  by  her  ol)serva- 
tions,  evidently  indicated  the  effect  that  it  had  produced  ujxm 
her  niiiid.  her  mother  took  the  occasion  of  impressing  upon  her 
the  little  credil)ility  which  should  be  attached  to  such  legends, 
and  the  rational  process  by  which  nian\-  unquestionable  appari- 
tions might  l)e  accounted  for.  Dr.  Masham.  following  this  train, 
recounted  a  story  of  a  ghost  whicii  had  been  generally  received 
in  a  neighboring  village  for  a  considerable  period,  and  attested 
by  the  most  veracious  witnesses,  l)ut  which  was  explained  after- 
ward by  turning  out  to  be  an  instance  of  somnambulism. 
Venetia  appeared  to  be  extremely  interested  in  the  sul)ject;  she 
intjuireil  much  about  sleep-walkers  and  sleep-walking;  and  a 
great  many  examjtles  of  tlie  habit  were  cited.  At  length  she 
siiifl,  "  Mamma,  did  you  ever  walk  in  your  sleep?" 

"Not  to  my  knowledge,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  smiling;  "1 
should  hope  not." 

"  Well,  do  j'ou  know,"  said  Plantagenet,  who  liad  hitherto 
listened  in  .silence,  "  it  is  very  curious,  but  I  once  dreamt  that 
you  did.  Lad}-  Annabel." 

'•  Indeed!"'  said  the  lady. 

'■  Yes!  and  I  dreamt  it  last  night,  too,"  continued  the  little 
lord.  "  I  thought  I  was  sleeping  in  the  uninhabited  rooms  here, 
and  the  door  opened,  and  you  walked  in  with  a  light." 

"  No,  Plantagenet,"  said  Venetia,  who  was  seated  by  him,  and 
who  s[»oke  in  a  whisper.  "  it  was  not " 

"  Hush!"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Well,  that  was  a  strange  dream,"  said  Mrs.  Cadurcis;  "  was 
it  not,  doctor  ?" 

'•  Now,  children,  I  will  tell  you  a  verj'  curious  story,"  said  the 
doctor,  "'anil  it  is  quite  a  true  one,  for  it  happened  to  myself." 

The  doctor  was  soon  embarked  in  his  tale,  and  his  audience 
speedily  became  interested  in  the  narrative;  but  Lady  Annaljel 
for  .some  time  maintained  complete  silence. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

The  spring  returned:  the  intimate  relations  between  the  two 
families  were  each  day  more  confirmed.  Lady  Annabel  bad 
presented  her  daughter  and  Plantagenet  each  with  a  beautiful 
pony,  but  their  rides  were  at  first  to  be  confined  to  the  park,  an<l 
to  Ije  ever  attemjed  by  a  groom.  In  time,  hovever,  duly  acconi- 
])anied.  they  were  permitted  to  exteml  tlieir  i)rogres8  as  far  as 
<  'adurcis.  Mrs.  Cadurcis  had  consented  to  the  wishes  of  her  son 
to  restore  the  old  garden,  and  Venetia  was  his  j)rincipal  adviser 
and  assistant  in  the  enteri)rise.  Plantagenet  was  fond  of  the  old 
abbey,  and  nothing  but  tlie  agreeable  society  of  Cherbury  on  the 
<ine  hand,  and  the  relief  of  eseaping  from  his  mother  on  the 
♦•ther,  c()uld  have  iixluced  liim  to  i)ass  i-o  little  of  liis  time  at 
home;  but,  with  Venetia  for  his  companion,  his  mornings  at  the 
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abl)cy  passed  cliarniiiij^ly,  ajicl,  as  the  days  were  now  at  their 
full  length  again,  there  was  abundance  of  time  after  their  studies 
at  Cherbury  to  ride  together  through  the  woods  to  Cadurcis, 
si)end  several  hours  tliere,  and  for  Venetia  to  return  to  the  hall 
before  sunset.  Plantagenet  always  ac-companied  lier  to  the  limits 
of  the  CMierliur}-  grounds,  and  then  returned  by  himself  solitary 
and  full  of  fancies. 

Lady  Annabel  had  promised  the  children  that  they  should 
some  day  ride  together  to  Marringhurst,  the  rectory  of  Dr. 
Masham,  to  eat  strawberries  and  cream.  This  was  to  be  a  great 
festival,  and  was  looked  forward  to  with  corresponding  interest. 
Her  ladyship  had  kindly  offered  to  accompany  Mrs.  Cadurcis  in 
the  carriage;  but  that  ladj^  was  an  invalid,  and  declined  the 
journey;  so  Lady  Annabel,  who  was  herself  a  good  horsewoman, 
mounted  her  mare  with  Venetia  and  Plantagenet. 

ISIarringhurst  was  only  five  miles  from  Cherbury  by  a  cross 
road,  which  was  scarcely  passable  for  carriages.  The  rectory 
house  was  a  substantial,  square-built,  red  bx-ick  mansion,  shaded 
b}-  gigantic  elms,  but  the  southern  front  covered  with  a  famous 
vine,  trained  over  it  with  elaborate  care,  and  of  which  and  his 
espaliers  tlie  doctor  was  very  proud.  The  garden  was  tliickly 
stocked  with  choice  fruit-trees;  there  was  not  the  slightest  pre- 
tense of  pleasure  grounds;  but  tliere  was  a  capital  bowling- 
green,  and,  above  all,  a  grotto,  where  the  doctor  smoked  his 
evening  pipe,  and  moralized  in  the  midst  of  his  cucumbers  and 
cabbages.  On  each  side  extended  the  meadows  of  his  glebe, 
where  his  kine  ruminated  at  will.  It  was  altogether  a  scene  as 
devoid  of  the  picturesque  as  any  that  could  be  well  imagined; 
flat,  but  not  low,  and  rich,  and  green  and  still. 

His  expected  guests  met  as  warm  a  reception  as  such  a  hearty 
friend  might  be  expected  to  afford.  Dr.  IMasham  was  scarcely 
less  delighted  at  the  excursion  than  the  children  themselves, 
and  rejoiced  in  the  sunny  day  that  made  everything  more  glad 
and  bright.  The  garden,  the  grotto,  the  bowling-green,  and  all 
tiie  novelty  of  ihe  spot,  greatly  diverted  his  j'oung  companions; 
they  visited  his  farm-yard,  were  introduced  to  his  ])Oultry,  ram- 
bled over  his  meadows,  and  admired  his  cows,  which  he  had  col- 
lected with  ecjual  care  and  knowledge.  Nor  was  the  interior  of 
tliis  bachelor's  residence  devoid  of  amusement.  Every  nook  and 
corner  was  filled  with  objects  of  interest;  and  everything  was 
m  the  most  admirable  order.  The  goddess  of  neatness  and  pre- 
cision reigned  supreme,  especially  in  his  hall,  which,  though 
barely  3ix  feet  square,  was  a  cabinet  of  rural  curiosities.  His 
guns,  his  fishing-tackle,  a  cabinet  of  l)irds  stuffed  by  himself, 
a  fox  in  a  glass  case  that  seemed  absolutely  running,  and  an 
otter  with  a  real  fish  in  its  mouth,  in  turn  deliglited  them;  but 
chiefly,  perhaps,  his  chimney-corner  of  Dutch  tiles,  all  scriptural 
subjects,  which  Venetia  and  Plantagenet  emulated  each  other  in 
discovering. 

Then  his  library,  which  was  rare  and  splendid,  for  the  doctor 
was  one  of  tlie  most  renowned  scholars  in  the  kingdom,  and  his 
pictures,  his  prints  and  his  gold  fish,  and  his  canary  birds;  it 
seemed  they  neNer  could  exhaust  such  sources  of  endless  amuse- 
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inriit:  to  say  notliiii.L::  of  every  otlier  room  in  the  house,  for, 
from  tlu'  j;;uTet  to  the  thiiry,  his  guests  eneourageti  him  in  intro- 
dueing  tliem  to  everything,  every  person,  and  every  place. 

"And  this  is  tlie  way  we  old  bachelors  contrive  to  ]>ass  our 
lives."  said  the  good  doctor;  "and  now,  my  dear  ludy,  Goody 
BlomU  will  give  us  some  dinner." 

The  doctor's  repast  was  a  very  substantial  one:  he  seemed  re- 
solved, at  one  ample  swt)o]),  to  rejjay  Lady  Annabel  for  all  her 
hospitality:  and  he  really  took  such  delight  in  their  participa- 
tion of  it.  tliat  his  i)rincipal  guest  was  constrained  to  cJieck  her- 
self in  more  tiian  one  warning  intimation  tiiat  moderation  was 
desirablt'.  were  it  oidy  for  tlie  sake  of  tlu>  strawberries  and 
cream.  .\11  tliis  time,  his  honsekeei)er,  (ioody  Blount,  as  he 
called  her,  in  her  lace  cap  and  rutlles,  as  precise  and  starch  as 
an  old  i)icture.  stooil  behind  his  chair  with  pleased  solemnity, 
directing,  with  unrufHed  composure,  the  movements  of  the 
liveried  biimi)kin  wiio  tliis  day  was  promoted  to  the  honor  of 
'•  waiting  at  table." 

•■  Come,"  said  the  doctor,  as  llie  cloth  was  cleared,  "  I  must 
bargain  for  one  toast,  Lady  Annabel:  Church  and  State." 

"  What  is  Church  and  State?"  said  Venetia. 

"  As  good  tilings.  ;\liss  Venetia,  as  strawberries  and  cream," 
said  the  doctor,  laughing;  "and,  like  them,  always  best 
united." 

After  their  repast,  the  children  went  into  the  garden  to 
amuse  themselves.  They  strolled  about  some  time,  until  Plan- 
tagenet  at  length  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  should  like  to  learn 
to  play  at  bowls:  and  he  said,  if  Venetia  would  wait  in  tlie 
grotto,  wiiere  tin  y  tlien  were  talking,  he  would  run  back  and 
ask  the  doctor  if  the  servant  miglit  teach  him.  He  was  not 
long  absent:  but  appeared,  on  his  return,  a  little  agitated. 
Venetia  inquired  if  he  had  been  successful;  but  he  shook  his 
head,  and  said,  he  had  not  asked. 

"  Why  did  you  not  ?  '  said  Venetia. 

"  1  did  not  like,"  he  replied,  looking  very  serious;  "  something 
happened." 

"What  could  have  happened  ?"  said  Venetia. 

"  Something  strange,"  was  his  answer. 

"  O  do  tell  me.  Plantagenet!" 

"  Why,"  said  lie,  in  a  low  voice,  "  your  mamma  is  crying." 

"  Crying!"  exclaimed  Venetia;  "  my  dear  mamma  crying!  I 
must  go  to  her  directly." 

"  Hush!"  said  Plantagenet,  shaking  his  head;  "  you  must  not 

S<>" 

"  I  must. 

"  No,  you  must  not  go,  Venetia,"  was  his  reply;  "  I  am  sure 
she  does  not  want  us  to  know  she  is  crying." 

"  Wliat  did  she  say  to  youV" 

"  She  did  not  see  me:  the  doctor  did,  and  he  gave  me  a  nod  to 
go  away." 

"  I  never  saw  mamma  •  ry,"  said  Venetia. 

"  Uon't  y(»ii  .say  anytliing  aluiiit  it,  Venetia."  said  Plantagenet, 
with  a  very  manly  air.     '•  Listen  to  wliat  1  say." 
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"I  do,  I^lantagenot,  always;  but  still  I  should  like  to  know 
wliat  iiiainina  is  frying  about.     Do  tell  uio  all  al)out  it."' 

"  Wliy,  I  eanie  to  tlie  room  by  the  open  windows,  and  your 
maniiua"  was  staniluif'-  up,  with  her  back  to  nie,  ami  ieanin^^  on 
tlie  mantel-pieee,  with  lier  face  in  her  liaudkerchief;  and  the 
doctor  was  standing  up  too,  only  his  back  was  to  the  fireplace; 
and  wlien  he  saw  me,  he  made  me  a  sign  to  go  away,  and  I  went 
directly." 

"  Are  you  sure  mamma  was  crying?" 

"  I  heard  lier  sob." 

"  I  think  I  shall  cry,"  said  Venetia. 

"You  mu.st  not;  you  must  know*  nothing  aVjout  it.  If  you  let 
your  manuna  know"  that  I  saw  her  crying,  I  sluxll  never  tell  you 
anything  again." 

•"•  Wliat  do  you  think  she  was  crying  about,  Plantagenet  ?" 

"  I  cannot  say;  jierliaps  she  had  been  talking  about  your  papa. 
I  do  not  want  to  play  at  bowls  now,"  added  Plantagenet.  "  Let 
us  go  and  see  the  cows." 

In  the  course  of  lialf  an  hour  the  servant  summoned  the 
children  to  the  house.  Tiie  horses  were  ready,  and  tliey  were 
now  to  return.  Lady  Annabel  received  them  with  her  usual 
cheerfulness. 

"  Well,  dear  children,"  she  said,  "  have  you  been  very  much 
amused  ?" 

Venetia  ran  forward  and  embraced  her  mother,  with  even  un- 
usual fondness.  She  was  mindful  of  Plantagenefs  injunctions, 
and  was  resolved  not  to  revive  her  mother's  grief  by  any  allusion 
that  could  recall  tlie  past;  but  her  heart  was,  nevertheless,  full 
of  sympathy,  and  she  could  not  have  ridden  home,  had  she  not 
thus  expressed  her  love  for  her  mother. 

Witli  the  exception  of  this  strange  incident,  over  which,  after- 
ward, Venetia  often  pondered,  and  which  made  her  rather  seri- 
ous the  whole  of  the  ride  home,  this  expedition  to  Marringhurst 
was  a  very  hapi)y  day. 

CHAPTER  XII. 
This  happy  summer  was  succeeded  by  a  singularly  wet  au- 
tumn. Weeks  of  continuous  rain  rendered  it  difficult  even  for 
tlie  little  Cadurcis.  who  defied  the  elements,  to  be  as  constant  as 
heretofore  in  his  daily  visits  to  Clierbury.  H's  mother,  too, 
grew  daily  a  greater  invalid,  and,  with  increasing  sufferings 
and  infirmities,  tlie  natural  captiousness  of  her  temper  propor- 
tionably  exhibited  itself.  She  insisted  upon  the  companionship 
of  her  son,  an  I  that  he  shoidd  not  leave  the  liouse  in  such  un- 
seasonable weather.  If  he  resisted,  she  fell  into  one  of  her  jeal- 
ous rages,  and  taunted  him  with  loving  strangers  better  tiian 
his  own  mother;  Cadurcis,  on  the  whole,  behaved  very  well;  he 
thought  of  Lady  Annabers  injunctions,  and  restrained  his  pas- 
sion. Yet  lie  was  not  repaid  for  the  sacrifice:  his  motiier  made 
no  etfort  to  render  their  joint  society  agreeable,  or  even  endur- 
able. She  was  rarely  in  an  andaljle  mood,  and  generally  either 
irritable  or  sullen,     if  the  weather  held  up  a  little,  and  he  vent- 
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iiii'd  fii  ]>;iyn  visit  t(i  nu'vlmrv,  lio  was  sure  to  be  welconietl 
hack  witli  a  tit  of  passion;  eitlier  Mrs.  (^adinris  was  angered  for 
being  left  ab)ne.  or  liad  fermented  lierself  intt)  fury  by  the  cer- 
tainty of  iiis  catching  a  fever.  If  Phmtagenet  remained  at  the 
abbey,  slie  was  generally  sullen:  and,  as  he  himself  was  natu- 
rally siltMit  under  any  circumstances.  Jiis  mother  would  indulge 
in  tiiat  t-harming  monologue,  so  conducive  to  domi'stic  serenity, 
termed  "•  talking  at  a  ]ierson."'  and  was  continually  insinuating 
that  she  sujiposed  lu-  found  it  very  dull  to  pass  his  day  with  her, 
and  that  she  dared  say  that  somebody  could  be  lively  enough  if 
he  were  soniewhere  else. 

Cadurcis  would  turn  pale,  and  i)ite  his  liji.  and  then  leave  the 
room:  and  whole  days  would  sometimes  pass  with  barely  a  mono- 
syllable being  exchanged  between  this  j)arent  and  child.  Cadur- 
i-is  had  found  .some  oin)ortunitie:j  of  pouring  forth  his  grief  and 
mortitication  into  the  ears  of  Venetia,  and  they  hail  reacheil  lier 
mother:  but  Laily  Annabel,  though  she  symi)athized  with  this 
interesting  boy.  invariably  counsele(l  duty.  The  morning  studies 
were  a!)andoned.  i)ut  a  (|Uanlit3'  of  books  were  s«'nt  over  from 
Cherbury  for  Plantageiiet.  and  Lady  Annabel  .seized  every  op- 
]>ortunity  of  conciliating  Mrs.  t'adurcis"  temjK'r  in  favor  of  her 
cliild,  by  the  attention  which  she  i)aid  the  mother.  The  weather, 
howevi'r.  prevented  either  herself  or  Venetia  from  visiting  the 
abbey:  and.  on  the  whole,  the  comnmnications  between  the  two 
establishments  and  theii-  inniat<'s  had  become  very  rare. 

Though  now  a  continual  inmate  of  the  abbey,  Cadurcis  was 
.seldom  tiie  comjtanion  of  his  mother.  They  met  at  their  meals, 
ami  that  was  all.  He  entered  the  room  every  day  with  an  in- 
tention of  conciliating:  but  the  umtual  temp(>rs  of  the  mother 
and  the  sou  were  so  (piick  and  sensitive,  that  he  always  failed 
in  his  purpose,  and  could  oiuy  axoiil  a  storm  i)y  dogged  silence. 
This  enraged  Mrs.  ("adurcis  more  even  than  his  impertinence; 
siie  had  no  condu<'t:  she  lost  all  command  over  herself,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  address  to  her  (;hild  terms  of  re))roach  and  abuse, 
which  a  vulgar  niiml  could  oidy  conceive  and  a  coarse  tongue 
alone  express. 

What  a  contrast  to  Cherbury,  to  the  mild  maternal  elegan'-(^ 
an<l  provident  kindness  of  Lady  Annabel,  and  the  sweet  tones  of 
Venetiu's  ever-sympathizing  voice!  Cadurcis,  though  so  very 
\oung.  was  gifted  with  an  imiate  fastidiousness,  that  made  him 
shrink  from  a  rude  woman.  His  feelings  were  dilferent  in  re- 
gard to  mi-n:  he  sympatliize(l  at  a  very  eaily  age  with  the  bold 
and  the  energetic;  his  favorites  among  the  pea.santry  were  ever 
tiiose  who  excelled  in  athletic  sports;  and,  though  he  never  ex- 
jiressed  the  oj)inion.  he  (lid  not  look  uj)on  the  poacher  with  the 
evil  eye  of  his  class.  liut'  a  coarse  and  viohuit  woman  jarred 
even  his  young  nr-r\cs:  and  this  woman  was  his  mothei",  his 
oidy  |)arent,  almost  his  oidy  relation;  for  he  had  no  near  rela- 
tive, except  a  cou.siu  whom  he  had  never  even  seen,  the  j)emii 
less  (jr|)han  of  a  |)enniless  biother  of  his  father,  and  who  had 
l)e(  n  sent  to  .sea  at  a  very  early  age;  sotliat,  after  all,  his  mother 
w.is  the  only  natural  frii'iid  he  had.  This  poor  lit!  le  boy  would 
11 V  from  that  mother  with  a  sullen  brow  ,  or,  [xihaps,  even  with  a 
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harsh  and  cutting  repartee;  and  tlien  lie  would  lock  himself  up 
in  his  room  ancl  weep.  But  he  allowed  no  witnesses  in  this 
weakness.  The  lad  was  very  proud.  If  any  of  the  household 
j)assed  hy  as  he  ([uitted  the  saloon,  and  stared  for  a  moment  at 
his  i)ale  and  agitated  face,  he  would  coin  a  smile  for  the  instant, 
and  say  even  a  kind  word,  for  h<'  was  very  courteous  to  his  in- 
feriors, and  all  the  servants  loved  him;  and  then  take  refuge  in 
his  solitary  woe. 

Relieved  hy  this  indulgence  of  his  mortified  heart,  Cadurcis 
looked  ahouthim  for  resources.  The  rain  was  pouring  in  tor- 
rents, and  the  plash  of  the  trouhled  and  swollen  lake  might  he 
heard  even  at  the  ahbey.  At  night  the  rising  gusts  of  wind,  for 
the  nights  were  always  clear  and  stormy,  echoed  down  the  clois- 
ters with  a  wild  moan  to  which  he  loved  to  listen.  In  the 
morning  he  heheld  with  interest  the  savage  spoils  of  the  tempest; 
miglitv  l)ranches  of  trees  strewn  about,  and  sometimes  a  vast 
trunk  uprooted  from  its  ancient  settlement.  Irresistibly  the 
ct)nviction  impressed  itself  ui)on  his  mind,  that,  if  he  were  alone 
in  his  old  abbey,  with  no  mother  to  break  that  strange  fountain 
of  fanc-ies  that  seemed  always  to  bubble  up  in  his  solitude,  he 
might  be  hapi)y.  He  wanted  no  companions;  he  loved  to  be 
alone,  to  listen  to  the  winds,  and  gaze  upon  the  trees  and 
waters,  and  wander  in  those  dim  cloisters  and  that  gloomy 
gallery. 

From  the  first  hour  of  his  arrival  he  had  loved  the  venerable 
hall  of  his  fathers.  Its  appearance  harmonized  with  all  the  as- 
sociations of  his  race.  Power  and  pomp,  ancestral  fame,  the  le- 
gendary respect  of  ages,  all  that  was  great,  exciting,  and  heroic, 
all  thatWas  marked  out  from  the  commoni)lace  current  of  human 
evi'iits,  hovered  round  him.  In  the  halls  of  Cadurcis  he  was  the 
Cadurcis:  though  a  child,  he  was  keenly  sensible  of  his  high 
race;  his  whole  being  sympathized  witli  their  glory;  he  was 
capable  of  dying  sooner  than  ol  disgracing  them;  and  then  came 
the  memory  of  his  mother's  sharp  voice  and  hai"sh,  vulgar  words, 
and  he  shivered  with  disgust. 

Forced  into  solitude,  forced  to  feed  upon  his  own  mind, 
Cadurcis  found  in  that  solitude  each  day  a  dearer  charm,  and  in 
that  miiul  a  richer  treasure  t)f  interest  and  curiosity.  He  loved 
to  wander  about,  dream  of  the  past,  and  conjure  u])  a  future 
as  glorious  What  was  he  to  be  ?  What  should  be  Ins  career  V 
Whither  should  he  wend  his  course?  Even  at  his  early  age, 
dreams  of  far  lands  flitted  over  his  mind,  and  schemes  of  fan- 
tastic ami  adventurous  life.  But  now  he  was  a  boy — a  wretched 
l)oy — controlled  by  a  vulgar  and  narrow-minded  woman!  And 
this  servitude  must  last  for  years;  yesi  years  nnist  elapse  before 
lie  was  his  own  master.  OI  if  he  could  only  pass  them  alone, 
without  a  human  voice  to  disturb  his  musings,  a  single  form  to 
distract  his  vision! 

Under  the  influence  of  such  feelings,  even  Cherbury  figured 
to  his  fancy  in  somewhat  faded  colors.  There,  indeed,  he  was 
loved  and  Cherished;  there,  indeed,  no  sound  was  ever  liejird. 
no  sight  ever  seen,  that  could  annoy  or  mortify  tlie  high  |iit(ii  ul 
his  unconscious  ideal;    but   still,  even   at   Cherbury,   he   was  a 
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cliiKl.  Under  the  iiiHuence  of  daily  intercourse  his  tender 
lieart  liad  l)ah>nced.  perliapseven  out-weigiied,  liistieiy  iniafi,ina- 
tioii.  Tliat  constant  yet  delicate  atfection  had  softened  all  liis 
soul:  he  had  no  time  hut  to  he  grateful  and  to  love.  He  re- 
turned home  only  to  muse  over  their  sweet  society,  and  con- 
trast the  refined  and  gentle  life  with  the  harsh,  rude  heart  that 
awaited  him. 

Whatever  miglit  be  liis  reception  at  home,  he  was  thrown 
hack  for  solace  on  their  memory,  not  upon  his  own  heart:  and 
lie  felt  the  delightful  conviction  that  to-morrow  would  renew 
the  s|)ell  whose  enchantment  had  enabled  him  to  endure 
the  present  vexation.  But  now  the  magic  of  that  intercourse 
had  ceased;  after  a  few  days  of  restlessness  and  repining,  he  dis- 
covered that  he  nnist  find  in  his  desolation  sterner  som-ccs  of 
supjiort  than  the  memory  of  Venetia,  and  the  recollections  of 
the  domestic  joys  of  Cherlnu'v.  it  was  astonishing  with  what 
rapidity  the  character  of  C'adurcis  developed  itself  in  solitude; 
and  strange  was  the  contrast  between  the  gentle  child  who,  a 
few  weeks  before,  had  looked  forward  with  so  much  interest  to 
accompanying  Venetia  to  a  childish  festival,  and  the  stern  and 
moody  being  who  paced  the  solitary  cloisters  of  Cadurcis,  and 
then  would  withdraw  to  his  lonely  chamber  and  the  amusement 
of  a  book.  He  was  at  this  time  deei)ly  interested  in  Purchas" 
"  Pilgrimage,"  one  of  the  few  books  of  which  the  late  lord  had 
not  (lesjxiiled  him.  Narratives  of  travels  and  voyages  always 
l)articularly  pleased  him:  he  had  an  idea  that  he  was  laying 
up  information  which  might  Ite  useful  to  him  hereafter;  the 
C'herl)ury  collection  was  rich  in  this  class  of  volumes,  and  Lady 
Annabel  encouraged  their  perusal. 

In  this  way  many  weeks  elapsed  at  the  abbey,  during  whitdi 
the  visits  of  Plantagenet  to  Cherbm-y  were  few.  Sometimes,  if 
the  weather  cdeared  for  an  hour  during  the  morning,  he  would 
nidunt  his  jiony.  and  gallojt  without  sto])ping  to  the  hall.  The 
rapidity  *)f  the  motion  excited  his  mind;  he  fancied  himself,  as 
he  emiiraced  Venetia,  some  chieftain  who  had  escaped  for  a  mo- 
ment from  his  castle  to  visit  his  mistress;  his  imagination  con- 
jured up  a  war  between  the  ()])|)osing  towers  of  Cadurcis  and 
('iierliury:  and  when  his  mother  fell  into  a  passion  on  his  return, 
it  i)assed  witii  him  only,  according  to  its  length  and  spirit,  as  a 
brisk  skirmish  or  a  general  engagement. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

Onr  afternoon,  on  his  return  from  C'her])ury.  Plantagenet 
f(jund  the  fire  extinguished  in  the  little  n^om  which  he  had  a})- 
proj)riate<l  to  himself,  and  where  lie  kept  his  books.  As  he  had 
expressed  his  wish  to  the  servant  that  the  fire  should  be  kept 
uj).  he  complaiiii'd  to  liim  of  the  neglect,  liut  was  informed,  in 
rejily,  tiiat  the  lire  had  I  teen  allowed  to  go  out  by  his  mother's 
orders,  and  that  she  desired  in  future  that  he  would  always  read 
in  the  saloon.  Plantagenet  had  sutli(;ient  self-control  to  make 
no  obsc-rvation   before  the  servant,  and  soon    after   joined   his 
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mother,  who  looked  very  sullen,  ;is  if  she  'vere  conscious  tiiat 
she  iiail  laiil  a  train  i'or  an  exi)losi()n. 

Dinner  was  now  serve-1,  a  short  ami  silent  meal.  Lord  Cii- 
(lureis  did  not  ehoose  to  sneak  because  he  felt  aggrieved,  and  his 
mother  iK'canse  she  was  husbanding  her  energies  for  the  contest 
which  siie  believed  inii)ending.  At  length,  when  the  table  was 
clearetl.  and  the  servant  departed,  I-ord  Cadurcis  said,  in  a  very 
quiet  ttuie,  '•  I  thiidc  I  shall  write  to  my  guardian  to-morrow 
about  mv  going  to  Eton." 

"You" shall  do  no  such  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  bristling 
up.  "I  never  heard  such  a  ridiculous  idea  in  iny  life  as  a  boy 
like  you  writing  letters  on  such  subjects  to  a  person  you  have 
never  even  seen.  When  I  think  it  proper  that  you  should  go  to 
Eton  I  shall  write.'' 

"  I  wish  vou  would  think  it  ]iroi)er  now  then,  ma'am.'' 

"I  won't  "be  dictated  to,"  said  Mrs.  Cadurcis.  tiercely. 

"  I  was  not  dictating,"  rejtlied  her  son,  calmly. 

"You  would  if  you  c-ould."  said  his  mother. 

"  Time  enough  to  iind  fault  with  me  when  I  do,  ma'am." 

"  There  is  enough  to  find  fault  about  at  all  times,  sir." 

"  On  which  side,  Mrs.  Cadurcis':'"  inquired  Plantagenet,  with 
a  sneer. 

"  Don't  aggravate  nie.  Lord  Cadurcis,"  said  his  mother. 

'•  How  am  I  aggravating  j'ou,  ma'am?" 

"  I  won't  be  answered."  said  the  mother. 

"  I  prefer  silence  myself,"  said  the  son. 

"  I  won't  be  insulted  in  my  own  room,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Cadiux'is. 

"  I  am  not  insulting  you,  Mrs.  Cadurcis,"  said  Plantagenet, 
rather  tiercelv;  "and  as  for  your  own  room,  I  never  wish  to 
enter  it.  Indeed.  I  siiould  not  be  here  at  this  moment,  had  you 
not  ordered  my  tire  to  be  put  out,  and  particularly  requested 
that  I  should  sit  in  the  saloon." 

"Oh!  you  are  a  vastly  obedient  person,  I  dare  say,"  replied 
Mrs.  Cadurcis,  very  pettishly.  "  How  long,  I  should  like  to 
know,  have  mv  requests  received  such  particular  attention? 
Pooh!" 

"Well,  then,  I  will  order  my  fire  to  be  lighted  again,"  said 
Plantagenet. 

"  You  shall  do  no  such  thing."  said  the  mother:  "  I  am  mis- 
tress in  this  house  No  one  shall  give  orders  here  but  me,  and 
you  may  write  to  your  guardian  and  tell  him  that  if  you  like." 

"  I  sliall  certainly  not  write  to  my  guardian  for  the  first  time," 
said  Lord  Caduicis,  "  about  any  such  nonsense."' 

"  Nonsense,  sir!  Nonsense,  you  said,  did  you?  Your  mother 
nonsense!  This  is  the  way  to  treat  a  parent,  is  it  ?  I  am  non- 
sense, am  I  ?  1  will  teach  you  what  nonsense  is.  Nonsense  shall 
be  very  good  .sense;  you  shall  find  that,  sir,  that  you  shall. 
Nonsense,  indeed!  I'll' write  to  your  guardian,  that  I  will!  You 
call  your  mother  nonsense,  do  you?  And  where  did  you  learn 
that,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  Nonsense,  indeed!  This  comes  of 
your  going  to  Cherbury!  So  your  mother  is  nonsense;  a  jn-etty 
lesson  for  Lady  Annabel  to  teach  you.  Oh!  I'll  speak  my  mind 
to  her,  that  i  will." 
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"What  has  Lkidv  Annabel  to  do  with  it?"  inquired  Lord 
Cadiircis.  in  a  loud  tone. 

"  Don't  tlireaten  me.  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Cadurcis.  with  violent 
j^esture,  "1  won't  he  menaced:  I  won't  he  menace<l  by  my  son. 
lYetty  f;oing!S  on,  indeed!  But  I  will  put  a  stop  to  them;  will  1 
not!  that  is  all.     Nonsense,  indeed;  your  mother  nonsense!" 

•'  Well,  you  do  talk  nonsense,  and  the  greatest,"  said  Plan- 
tageuet,  doggedly;  "  you  are  talking  nonsense  now.  you  are  al- 
ways talking  nonsense,  and  yon  never  open  your  mouth  about 
Latly  .ViHialii'l  without  talking  nonsense." 

"  if  I  was  not  very  ill  I  would  give  it  J'ou,"  sai<l  his  mother, 
grinding  her  teeth.  -'O!  you  brat!  You  wicked  brat  you!  Is 
this  the  way  to  address  me?  I  have  half  a  mind  to  shake  jour 
viciousness  out  of  j'ou.  that  I  have!  You  are  worse  than  jour 
fatiier,  tliat  you  are!"— and  here  she  wept  with  rage. 

"  1  dare  say  my  father  was  not  so  bad,  after  all,"  said  Lord 
Cadurcis. 

"What  should  you  know  about  your  father,  sir?"  said  Mrs. 
(."adurcis.     "  How  dare  you  speak  al)out  your  father!" 

•■  Wlio  should  sp(>ak  about  a  father  but  a  son!" 

"  lh)ld  yoin-  Hni)U(lence,  sir!" 

"  I  aui  not  iuii)uilent,  ma'am." 

"  You  aggravating  l)rat."  exclaimed  the  enraged  woman,  "  I 
wish  1  had  sometiiing  to  throw  at  you!" 

••  Did  you  throw  things  at  my  father?"  asked  his  lordship. 

Mrs.  Cadurcis  w«Mit  into  an  iiysterical  rage;  then,  suddeidy 
junipmg  u|),  she  ruslicd  at  her  son.  Lord  Cadurcis  took  u\)  a 
jiosition  behind  the  table,  but  the  sportive  and  mocking  air 
which  he  generally  instinctively  assumed  on  these  occasions, 
and  which,  while  it  irritated  his  mother  more,  was  in  reality 
affected  i)y  the  boy  from  a  sort  of  nervous  desire  of  preventing 
these  dreadful  exposures  from  assuming  a  too  tragic  tone,  diil 
not  ciiaracteri/e  his  countenance  on  the  ]iresent  occasion;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  [)ale,  but  composed  antl  very  si^rious.  Mrs. 
Cadurcis,  after  one  or  two  ineffectual  atteni))ts  to  catch  him, 
paused  and  panted  for  breath.  He  took  advantage  of  this  mo- 
mentary cessation,  and  spoke  thus,  "  Mother,  I  am  in  no  humor 
for  frolics,  I  moved  out  of  your  way  tiiat  you  might  not  strike 
na-.  i)ecanse  1  have  madc^  up  my  mind  that,  if  ever  you  strike 
nie  again,  I  will  live  with  you  no  longer.  Now  I  have  given 
you  warning;  do  what  you  please;  I  shall  sit  down  in  this  chair 
and  not  move.  If  you  strike  me.  you  know  the  consequences." 
8o  saying,  his  Idrilslnp  resumed  his  chair. 

Mrs.  ( 'adm-cis  sinndlaiii'ously  sprung  forward  and  l)()xed  his 
ears;  an  I  then  her  son  rose  uilliout  tlie  slightest  exjjri'.ssion  of 
any  kin  i.  and  slowly  (piitted  tlie  chamber. 

Mrs.  Ca<lurcis  remained  alone  in  a  savage  ^ulk,  hours  passet' 
away  and  her  .son  never  made  his  appearance.  Then  she  rang 
the  bell,  and  ordered  the  servant  to  tell  Lord  Cadiu'cis  that  tea 
w;us  ready:  liut  tlie  servant  return(id,  and  reported  that  his  lord- 
ship had  JKciied  himseil  up  in  liis  room,  and  woujil  not  I'eply  t(_) 
his  inquiries.  Determine<l  iidt  lu  give  in.  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  at 
length,  retired  for  tiie  night,  lallier  regretting  her  violence,  but 
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still  sullen.     ITavinjj^  well  scolded   Iier  waiting-women,  she,  rit 
leil<;tli,  fell  nsleep. 

Tlie  nioriiiii^-  lirought  brealcfast.  Imt  no  LordCadureis;  in  vain 
"svere  ail  the  messages  of  his  niotlier.  her  son  would  make  no 
reply  to  them.  Mrs.  Cadiircis,  at  length,  personally  re])aired  to 
his  room  aii<l  knociu'd  at  his  door,  hut  she  was  as  unsuccessfid 
its  the  servants;  she  hegan  to  think  that  he  would  starve,  and  de- 
sired the  servant  to  offer  from  himself  to  bring  his  m<'al.  Still 
silence.  Indignant  at  his  treatment  of  these  overtiu'es  of  cf)?)- 
ciliation,  ftlrs.  Cadurcis  returned  to  the  salocm,  confident  that 
hunger,  if  no  otlier  impulse,  would  bring  her  wild  cub  out  of  his 
lair;  but,  just  before  dinner,  her  waiting-woman  came  running 
into  the  room. 

"O  ma'am,  ma'am,  I  don't  know  where  Lord  f'adtu'cis  has 
g(me;  but  I  have  just  seen  John,  and  he  says  there  was  no  pony 
in  the  stable  tliis  morning." 

IMrs.  Cadurcis  sprung  up,  rushed  to  her  son's  chamber,  foimd 
the  door  still  locked,  ordered  it  to  be  burst  open,  and  then  it 
turned  out  that  his  lordship  had  never  been  there  at  all,  for  the 
bed  was  unused.  Mrs.  Cadurcis  was  frightened  out  of  her  life; 
the  servants,  to  console  hei',  assured  her  that  Plantagenet  must 
be  at  Cherbury:  and  while  she  believed  their  representations, 
which  were  i^robable,  she  became  not  only  more  coiu posed,  l>ut 
resumed  her  jealousy  and  sullenness.  Gone  to  Cherbury,  in- 
deed! No  doubt  of  it!  Let  him  remain  at  Cherbury.  Execrat- 
ing Lady  Annabel,  she  flung  herself  into  her  easy-chair,  and 
dined  alone,  preparing  herself  to  speak  her  mind  on  her  son's 
return. 

The  night,  however,  did  not  bring  him,  and  Mrs.  Cadurcis 
began  to  recur  to  her  alarm.  Much  as  she  now  disliked  Lady 
Amiabel,  she  could  not  resist  the  conviction  that  her  ladyship 
would  not  ]X'rmit  Plantagenet  to  remain  at  Clierbury.  Never- 
theless, jealous,  passionate,  and  ol)stinate,  she  stifled  her  fears, 
vented  her  spleen  on  her  unliappy  domestics,  and,  finally,  ex- 
liausting  herself  by  a  storm  of  passion  about  some  very  imimpor- 
tant  subject,  again  sought  refuge  in  sleep. 

She  awoke  early  in  a  fright,  and  inquired  immediately  for  lier 
son.  He  had  not  been  seen.  She  ordered  the  abbey  bell  to 
be  sounded,  sent  messengers  throughout  the  demesne,  and 
directed  all  the  ofiices  to  be  searched.  At  first  she  thought 
he  must  have  returned,  and  slept,  perhajis,  in  a  barn;  then  she 
adopted  the  more  probable  conclusion,  that  he  had  drowned 
himself  in  the  lake.  Then  she  went  into  hysterics;  called  Plan- 
tagenet her  lost  darling;  declared  he  was  the  best  and  most  duti- 
ful of  sons,  and  tiie  image  of  his  poor  father — then  abused  all  the 
servants,  and  then  abused  herself. 

About  noon  she  grew  quite  distracted,  and  rushed  about  the 
house  with  her  hair  disheveled,  and  in  a  dressing-gown— looked 
in  all  the  closets,  behind  the  screens,  under  the  chairs,  into  her 
work-box — but.  strange  to  say,  with  no  success.  Then  she  went 
off  into  a  swoon,  and  her  servants,  alike  frightened  about  mas- 
ter and  mistress,  mother  and  son,  dispatched  a  messenger  im- 
mediately to  Cherbin-y  for  intelligence,  advice,  and  assistance. 
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In  los^;  than  an  hour's  time  tli(>  ini'ssong'er  roturned,  nnd  informed 
tlu'in  tliat  Lord  ("adurcis  had  not  been  at  C'hei'hnry  since  two  days 
back,  but  thtit  I/idy  Annabel  was  very  sorry  to  hear  that  their 
mistress  \va>^  so  ill.  and  woidd  eome  on  to  see  her  immediately. 
In  the  meantime  Lady  Annabel  added,  that  she  had  sent  to  Dr. 
Masham.  and  had  ^reat  hopes  that  Lord  Oadurcis  was  at  Mar- 
rin^iuirst.  Mrs.  Oadureis,  wiio  had  now  come  to,  as  her  wait- 
ing-woman described  the  returning  consciousness  of  her  mis- 
tress, ca.Lrerly  I'lnbraced  the  lu)i)e  held  out  of  Plantagenet  being 
at  Marringhurst.  jioured  forth  a  thousand  expressions  of  grati- 
tuile,  admiration,  and  affection  for  Lady  Aimabel,  who,  she 
declared,  was  her  best,  lu'r  only  friend,  and  the  being  in  the 
world  whom  she  loved  most,  next  to  her  unhappy  and  injured 
child. 

After  another  hour  of  suspense  Lady  Annabel  arrived,  and 
lier  entrance  was  the  signal  for  a  renewed  burst  of  hysterics 
from  3lrs.  ('adurcis,  so  wild  and  terrible  that  they  must  have 
been  contagious  to  any  female  of  less  disciplined  emotions  than 
her  guest. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Toward  the  evening.  Dr.  IMasham  arrived  at  Cadurcis.  He 
could  give  no  intelligence  of  Plantagenet,  who  had  not  called  at 
Marringhurst:  but  he  offered,  and  was  ])repared,  to  undertake 
his  pursuit.  The  good  doctor  had  his  saddle-bags  well  stocked, 
and  was  now  on  his  way  to  Southport.  that  being  the  nearest 
town,  and  where  he  doubted  not  to  gain  some  tidings  of  the 
fugitive.  Mrs.  (Jadurcis  he  found  so  indisposed  that  he  antici- 
pated the  charitable  intentions  of  Lady  Annabel  not  to  quit  her; 
and.  after  having  bid  them  place  their  confidence  in  Providence 
and  his  humble  exertions,  he  at  once  dejiarted  on  his  researches. 

In  the  meantime  let  us  return  to  the  little  lord  himself.  Hav- 
ing secured  tlie  advantages  of  a  long  start,  by  the  device  of  turn- 
ing the  key  of  his  chamber,  he  repaired  to  the  stables,  and  find- 
ing no  one  to  observe  him,  saddled  his  pony  and  galloped  away, 
without  plan  or  ])urpose.  An  instinctive  love  of  novelty  and 
adventure  induced  him  to  direct  his  course  by  a  road  which  he 
liail  never  before  ])ursue(l;  and,  after  two  or  three  miles'  progress 
through  a  wild  open  country  of  brushwood,  he  found  that  he  had 
entered  tliat  considerable  forest  which  formed  the  boundary  of 
many  of  the  views  from  Cadurcis. 

The  afternoon  was  clear  and  still,  the  sun  shining  in  the  light 
bine  sk}',  and  thi'  wind  altogetlirr  hushed.  On  eacli  side  of  the 
winding  road  spivad  the  lii'ight  green  turf,  occasionally  shaded 
1)V  pictures(jue  groups  of  doddered  oaks.  The  calm  beauty  of 
the  sylvan  scene  wonderfully  touc-hed  the  fancy  of  the  youthful 
fugitive:  it  sof)thed  and  gratified  him.  He  ])ulled  uj)  his  i)ony; 
patted  its  lively  neck,  as  if  in  gratitude  for  its  good  service,  and, 
coidiili-iit  that  he  conld  not  In  succcssrully  ))Uisii('(l,  indulged  iu 
a  tliousand  <lreams  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  mcny  men.  As  for 
I  is  own  position  and  prospects,  he  gave  himself  no  anxiety 
about  them:  satisfied  with  his  escape  froM  a  revolting  thralldom, 
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his  mind  soomoil  to  talco  a  bound  from  the  (liffuiilty  of  liis situa- 
tion and  tlu»  wildncss  of  the;  sfone,  and  he  felt  liiiuself  a  man, 
and  one,  too,  wliom  notliiiij;'  could  (hiunt  or  appall. 

Soon  the  roa<(  itself  (piite  disa])])('ar('d  and  vanislu'd  in  a  com- 
plete turfy  track;  hut  the  continuiiij;- marks  of  cart-vvlieels  as- 
sured him  tliat  it  was  a  thorouglifare.  althouj^h  lie  was  now  in- 
deed journeying-  to  the  heart  of  a  forest  of  oaks,  and  he  doubted 
not  it  woulii  lead  to  some  town  or  village,  or  at  any  rate  to  some 
farm-house.  Toward  sunset  he  determined  to  make  use  of  the 
remaining  light,  and  pushed  on  apace;  but  it  soon  grew  so  dark, 
that  he  found  it  7iecessary  to  resume  his  walking  i)ace,  from  fear 
of  the  overhanging  branches  and  the  trunks  of  felled  trees  which 
occasionally  crossed  his  waj'. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  probable  prospect  of  passing  the 
night  in  the  forest,  our  little  adventurer  did  not  lose  heart. 
C'adurcis  was  a  very  intre])id  child,  and,  when  in  the  company 
of  those  with  whom  he  was  not  familiar,  and  free  from  those 
puerile  associations  to  which  those  who  had  known  and  lived 
with  him  long  were  necessarily  subject,  he  would  assume  a  staid 
and  firm  ilemeanor  very  unusual  with  one  of  such  tender  years. 
A  light  in  the  distance  was  now  not  only  a  signal  that  the  shel- 
ter which  he  so  much  desired  -"vas  at  hand,  but  reminded  him 
that  it  was  necessary  by  his  assured  port  to  prove  that  he  was 
not  unused  to  travel  alone,  and  that  he  was  perfectly  competent 
and  qualified  to  be  his  own  master. 

As  he  drew  nearer  the  lights  multiplied,  and  the  moon,  which 
now  rose  over  the  forest,  showed  to  him  that  the  trees,  retiring 
on  both  sides  to  some  little  distance,  left  a  circular  plot  of 
ground,  on  which  were  not  only  the  lights  which  had  at  first  at- 
tracted his  attention,  but  the  red  flames  of  a  watch-fire,  round 
which  some  dark  figures  had  hitherto  been  clustered.  The  sound 
of  horses'  feet  had  disturbed  tliem,  and  the  fire  was  now  more 
and  more  visible.  As  C'adurcis  approached,  he  observed  some 
low  tents,  and  in  a  few  minutes  lie  was  in  the  center  of  an  en- 
campment of  gypsies.  He  was  for  a  moment  somewhat  dis- 
mayed, for  he  had  been  brought  up  with  the  usual  terror  of 
these  wild  jjeople;  nevertheless,  he  was  not  unequal  to  the  oc- 
casion. He  was  surrounded  in  an  instant,  but  only  witli  women 
and  children;  for  the  gypsy-men  never  immediately  appear. 
They  smiled  with  their  bright  eyes,  and  the  flames  of  the  watch- 
fire  threw  a  lurid  glow  over  their  dark  and  flushing  counte- 
nances; they  held  out  their  practiced  hands;  they  uttered  unintel- 
ligible, but  not  unfriendly  sounds.  The  heart  of  C'adurcis 
faltered,  but  his  voice  did  not  betray  him. 

"  I  am  cold,  good  i)eople,"  said  the  undaunted  boy;  "  will  you 
let  me  warm  myself  by  your  fire?" 

A  beautiful  girl,  with  significant  gestures,  pressed  her  hand  to 
her  heart,  then  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  tents,  and  then 
rushed  awa\' ,  soon  reapjtearing  with  a  male.  He  was  a  sh<n-t, 
thin  man.  inclined  to  middle  age,  but  of  a  comjiact  and  appar- 
ently powerful  frame,  lithe,  supple,  and  sinewy.  His  complex- 
ion was  dark,  but  clear;  his  eye  large,  litjuid,  and  bla:'k:  but  his 
other  features  small,  though  precisely  molded.     He  wore  a  green 
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jacket,  and  a  ]inir  of  black  velvet  l)roech'^s;.  liis  ]<%s  ami  feet 
iH'iiij;  bare,  with  tlie  exception  of  slii)pers.  Kouiid  bis  head  was 
twisted  a  red  liandkerchief,  wliicli,  perliaps,  niiglit  not  liave 
l<x)ked  Hke  a  turban  on  a  counteiiaiice  less  Oriental. 

"  WlKit  wonid  the  yotiiii;  master?"'  in([nired  the  gyi)sy-nian.  in 
a  voice  far  from  disagreeable,  and  with  a  gesture  of  coiu'tesy; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  shot  ascrutinizmg  glance  first  at  Plan- 
tagenet,  and  then  at  his  pony. 

"  I  would  remain  with  you,"  said  Lord  C'a(bircis,  "that  is,  if 
you  will  let  me." 

The  gypsy-man  made  a  sign  to  the  women,  and  Plantagenet 
was  lifted  by  tlu-m  otf  his  jioTiy,  before  he  could  be  aware  of 
tlu'ir  purpose;  the  chiMren  led  the  ])ony  away,  and  the  gypsy- 
man  conducted  Plantagenet  to  the  fire,  where  an  old  woman  sat. 
]>residing  over  the  mysteries  of  an  enormous  flesh-})ot.  Immedi- 
ately his  fellows,  who  had  originally  been  clustered  aromid  it, 
reapi)eared:  fresh  blocks  and  branches  were  thrown  on,  the 
flames  crackled  and  ro^e,  the  men  seated  themselves  around,  and 
Plantagenet,  excited  by  the  adventure,  rubbed  his  hands  before 
the  tire,  and  determined  to  fear  nothing. 

A  savory  steam  exuded  from  the  flesh-pot. 

"That  smells  well."  said  Plantagenet. 

"  "Tis  a  (limber  cove,'"*  whispered  one  of  the  younger  men  to  a 
companion. 

"  Our  supper  has  but  a  rough  seasoning  for  such  as  you,"  said 
the  man  who  had  at  first  saluted  him,  and  who  was  apparently 
the  leader,  "  but  the  welcome  is  hearty." 

The  women  and  girls  now  came  with  wooden  bowls  and  ))latters, 
and,  after  serving  the  men,  seated  themselves  in  an  exterior 
circle,  the  children  playing  round  them. 

"  Come,  old  mort,  '  said  the  leader,  in  a  very  different  toiie  to 
the  one  in  which  he  adilres.sed  his  young  guest,  "  tout  the  cob- 
bl('-<<)lter;  are  we  to  have  darkmans  upon  us?  And,  Beruna, 
Hick  the  panam."t 

Ujum  this,  that  beautiful  girl,  who  had  at  fii'st  attracted  the 
notice  of  Cadurcis,  called  out,  in  a  sweet,  lively  voice,  "  Ay!  ay! 
Morgana!"  and  in  a  moment  handed  over  the  heads  of  the 
women  a  pannier  of  bread,  which  the  leader  took,  and  offered 
its  contents  to  our  fugitive.  Cadvn-cis  helped  himself  with  a 
bold  iiut  gracious  air.  The  ])annier  was  then  passed  round,  and 
the  <jld  woman,  opening  the  pot,  drew  out  with  a  huge  iron 
fork  a  fine  turkey,  which  slie  tossed  into  a  large  wooden  ])latter, 
and  cut  up  with  great  (piickness.  First  she  hel])ed  Morgana, 
hut  only  gained  a  repioof  for  her  pains,  who  immediately 
yielded  his  portion  to  Plantagenet.  PJach  man  was  ])rovi(led 
with  his  knib',  but  the  guest  had  none.  Morgana  innnediately 
gave  uj)  his  own. 

"  Herunal"'  he  shouted,  "gibel  a  chiv  for  the  gentry  cove."  X 

*  'Tis  a  lively  lail. 

t  {'oine,  old  woman:  look  after  the  turkey.  Are  we  to  wait  till  night? 
And,  H<Tiuia,  ciu  tin;  bread. 

I  Hring  a  knift,  for  the  gentleman. 
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"  A}'!  ay!  Korfcana."  snid  tlu^  j;irl,  ;iiiil  slic  l)r()u<::lil  llic  loiifc 
to  Plaiitaj^ciu't  liiiiisclC,  sayiii.t;'  at  tlic  siiiiic  tiiiit',  \\  itli  sjiMiKiiii}^ 
eyes,  "  "S'ain,  yam.  m'litrv  cove."* 

Canliircis  iTally  lli<)ui;lit  it  was  the  most  (l('li,i;li1('iil  meal  he 
Iiad  ever  made  iii  liis  lite.  Tlie  flesli-pot  lield  sometliinj^  hcsidi'S 
turkeys.  Rough  as  was  the  fare,  it  was  good  and  jtleiitifuh  As 
for  beverage,  they  drank  Inimjity-dumpty,  whieh  is  ale  boiled 
with  l)randy,  and  whicli  is  not  one  of  t!ie  slightest  (dianns  of  a 
gypsy's  life.  ^Vilen  the  men  were  satisfied  their  phitters  wen- 
tilled,  and  given  to  the  women  and  children;  and  Bci-iuia,  with 
lier  portion,  came  and  seated  herself  l)y  Plan'ugenet,  looking  at 
Jiim  with  a  blended  glanee  of  delight  ami  astonishment,  like  a 
beautiful  young  savage,  and  then  turning  to  lier  female  com- 
panions t')  stifle  a  laugh.  The  Hesh-i)ot  was  carried  away, 
the  men  lit  their  pipes,  the  fire  was  replenished,  its  red 
shadow  mingled  with  the  silver  beams  of  the  moon;  around 
were  the  glittering  tents  and  the  silent  woods — on  all  sides  flash- 
ing eyes  and  picturesque  forms.  Cadui'cis  glanced  at  bis  com- 
panions, and  gazed  upon  the  scene  with  feelings  of  ravishing 
excitement;  and  then,  almost  unconscious  of  what  he  was  s;iy- 
ing,  be  exclaimed — "  At  length  I  have  ft)und  the  life  that  suits 
me!" 

'•Indeed!  squire,"  said  ]\Iorgana.  "Would  vou  be  one  of 
us  ?•' 

"  From  this  moment,"  said  Cadureis,  "  if  yon  will  admit 
me  to  your  band.  But  what  can  I  do?  And  I  have  noth- 
ing to  give  you.  You  must  teach  me  to  earn  my  right  to  our 
supper," 

"We'll  make  a  turkey  merchantf  of  you  yet,"  said  an  old 
gypsy,  "  never  fear  that." 

"  Bah!  Peter,"  said  Morgana,  with  an  angry  look.  "  your  red 
rag  will  never  lie  still.  And  what  was  the  jjurpose  of  your  pres- 
ent travel':*"  be  continued  to  Plantagenet. 

"  None;  I  was  sick  of  silly  home." 

"The  gentry  cove  will  be  romboyled  by  his  dam,"  said  a 
third  gvpsy;  "queer  cuttin  will  be  the  word  vet.  if  we  don't 
tout."i^ 

"  Well,  you  shall  see  a  little  more  of  us  l)efore  you  decide." 
said  Morgana  thoughtfully,  and  turning  the  conversation. 
"  Beruna!" 

"Ay!  ay!  Morgana!" 

"  Tip  me  the  clank,  like  a  (linker  mort  as  you  are;  trim 
1  ken  for  the  gentry  cove,  he  is  is  no  lans))resado.  or  I  am  a 
kin'jbin."§ 

"Ay!  ay!  Morgana,"  gayly  exclaimed  the  girl,  and  slie  ran  off 
to  prepare  a  bed  for  the  Lord  of  Cadureis. 

*  Eat,  eat,  gentleman 

t  I.  E.     We  will  teach  you  to  steal  a  turkey. 

I  Ills  mother  will  make  a  liue-aiul-cry  after  tlie  gentleman  yet;  justice 
of  the  peace  will  be  the  word,  if  we  don't  look  sliarp. 

§  Give  me  the  tankard  like  a  pretty  iriri.    Get  a  bed  ready  for  the  gen 
tlemau.     He  is  uo  iuformer,  or  I  am  au  iufaiu. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Dr.  !>[asham  could  gain  no  tidings  of  the  object  of  his  pursuit 
at  SouthiKirt;  here,  liowever,  he  ascertained  that  Plantagenet 
coulil  not  iiave  tied  to  London,  for  in  those  days  pubhc  convey- 
ances were  rare.  There  was  only  one  coach  that  ran,  or  rather 
joggeil.  along  tliis  road,  and  it  went  but  once  a  week,  it  being 
expected  that  very  nigiit;  while  the  innkeeper  was  confident 
that,  as  far  as  Southport  was  concerned,  his  little  loixlship  had 
not  souglit  refuge  in  tiie  wagon,  whicli  was  more  frequent, 
tliougii  -^dinewliat  slower,  in  its  progress  to  tlie  metroi)olis.  Un- 
willing to  return  home,  although  tlie  evening  was  now  drawing 
in,  the  doctor  resolved  to  ]n'oceed  to  a  considerable  town  about 
twelve  miles  further,  which  Cadurcis  might  have  reached  by  a 
cross-road;  so  drawing  his  cloak  around  him,  looking  to  his  pis- 
tols, and  desiring  his  servant  to  follow  his  example,  the  stout- 
hearted Rector  of  Marringhurst  pursued  his  way. 

It  was  dark  when  tlie  doctor  entered  tlie  town,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  the  inn  where  the  coach  was  expected, 
with  some  faint  hope  that  the  fugitive  might  be  discovered 
abiding  within  its  walls;  but,  to  ail  his  incjuiries  about  young 
gentlemen  and  jionies,  he  received  very  unsatisfactory  answers; 
so,  reconciling  himself  as  well  as  he  could  to  the  disagreeable 
posture  of  affairs,  he  settled  himself  in  the  parlor  of  the  inn, 
with  a  good  fire,  and,  lighting  his  pipe,  desired  his  servant  to 
keep  a  sharp  lookout. 

In  due  time  a  great  uproar  in  the  inn-yard  announced  the  ar- 
rival of  the  stage — an  unwieldy  machine,  carrying  six  inside 
and  (Iragged  by  as  many  horses.  The  doctor,  oi)ening  the  door 
of  his  ai)artment — which  led  on  to  a  galler}'  that  ran  round  the 
inn-yai-d — leaned  over  the  balustrade  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
and  watched  proceedings.  It  so  happened  that  the  stage  was 
t<^)  discharge  one  of  its  passengers  at  this  town,  who  had  come 
from  the  north,  and  the  doctor  i-ecognized  in  him  a  neighbor 
and  brother  magistrate,  one  S<|uire  ]\Iountmeadow,  a  very  im- 
portant jiersonage  in  his  way,  the  terror  of  poachers,  and  some- 
what of  an  oracle  on  the  bench,  as  it  was  said  that  he  could  even 
take  a  deposition  without  the  assistance  of  his  clerk.  Although, 
in  spite  of  the  hostler's  lanterns,  it  was  very  dark,  it  was  im- 
possible ever  to  be  unaware  of  the  arrival  of  Scjuire  Mount- 
meadow;  for  he  was  one  of  those  great  men  who  take  care  to 
remind  the  world  of  their  dignity  by  the  attention  which  they 
require  on  every  occasion. 

••Coachman!"  .said  the  authoritative  voice  of  the  squire 
""Where  is  tlie  coachman V  (JliI  you  are  there,  sir,  are  you? 
Postilion!  Where  is  the  postilion  ?  Oh!  you  are  there,  sir,  are 
you?  Host!  Wliere  is  the  ho.st  ?  Oh!  you  are  there,  sir,  are 
you?  Waiter!  Where  is  the  waiter?  I  say,  where  is  the 
waiter  ?*' 

"Coming,  please  your  worship!" 

"  Hf>w  long  am  I  to  wait?  Oh!  you  are  there,  sir,  are  you? 
Coachm.iiil" 
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"Your  worship!" 

"Postilion!" 

"  Yes,  A'our  worship!" 

"  Host!" 

*' Your  worship's  servant!" 

"  Waiter!" 

"  Your  worship's  honor's  humble  servant!" 

"  I  am  going  to  alight." 

All  four  attendants  immediately  bowed,  and  extended  their 
arms  to  assist  tliis  very  great  man;  but  Sijuire  Mountmeadow. 
scarcely  deigning  to  avail  himself  of  their  proffered  assistance, 
and  pausing  in  each  stej),  looking  annind  him  with  his  long, 
lean,  solemn  visage,  finally  reached  terTU  Jinna  in  safety,  and 
slowly  stretched  his  tall,  ungainly  figure.  It  was  at  this  mo- 
ment that  Dr.  Masham's  servant  approached  him,  and  informed 
his  worship  that  his  master  was  at  the  inn,  and  would  be  happy 
to  see  him.  The  countenance  of  the  great  Mountmeadow  i-e- 
laxed  at  the  mention  of  a  name  of  a  brother  magistrate,  and  in 
an  audible  voice  he  bade  the  groom  "  tell  my  worthy  friend,  his 
worship,  your  worthy  master,  that  I  shall  be  rejoiced  to  pay  my 
respects  to  an  esteemed  neighbor  and  a  brother  magistrate." 

With  slow  and  solemn  steps,  preceded  by  the  host  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  waiter,  Squire  Moiuitmeadow  ascended  the  stair- 
case of  the  external  gallery,  pausing  occasionally,  and  looking 
around  him  witli  tbouglitful  importance,  and  making  an  occa- 
sional inquiry  as  to  the  state  of  the  town  and  neighborhood  dur- 
ing his  absence,  in  this  fashion:  "Stop,  where  are  you,  host? 
Oh!  you  are  there,  sir,  are  youV  Well,  Mr.  Host,  and  how  have 
we  been '? — orderly,  eh  ?" 

"  Quite  orderly,  your  worship." 

"  Hoh!  Orderly!  Hem!  Well,  very  well!  Never  easy,  if 
absent  only  four-and-twenty  hours.     The  law  must  be  obeyed." 

"Yes.  your  worship." 

'*  Hem!  What  can  he  want  ?— something  in  the  wind;  wants 
my  advice.  I  dare  say;  shall  have  it.  Soldiers  ruly;  king's  serv- 
ants; must  be  obeyed." 

"  Yes,  your  worship;  quite  ruly,  your  worship,"  said  the  host. 

"  As  obliging  and  obstrepei-ous  as  can  be,"  said  the  waiter. 

"  Well,  very  well,"  and  here  the  squire  had  gained  the  gallery, 
where  the  doctor  was  ready  to  receive  him. 

"  It^  always  gives  me  pleasure  to  meet  a  brother  magistrate," 
said  Squire  Mountmeadow,  bowing  with  cordial  condescension, 
"  and  a  gentleman  of  youx   cloth,  too.     The  clergy  must  here 
spected;  I  stand  or  fall  by  the  church.     After  you,  doctor— after 
you."    So  saying,  the  two  magistrates  entered  the  room. 

"An  unexpected  pleasure,  doctor,"  said  the  squire;  "and 
what  brings  your  worship  to  town  ?" 

"  A  somewhat  strange  business,"  said  the  doctor;  "  and  indeed 
I  am  not  a  little  glad  to  have  the  advantage  of  your  advice  and 
assistance. 

'•  Hem!  I  thought  so,"  said  the  squire;  "  your  worship  is  very 
complimentary.     What  is  the  case  ?— larceny  V" 

'.'  Nay,  my  good  sir,  'tis  a  singular  affair:  and,  if  you  please, 
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we  will  order  supper  first,  and  discuss  it  afterward.  'Tis  for 
your  private  ear." 

"  Oh!  ho!"  said  the  squire,  looking  very  mysterious  and 
important.  "  "With  your  worship's  permission,"  he  added,  filling 
a  pipe. 

The  host  was  no  laggard  in  waiting  on  two  such  important 
guests.  The  brother  magistrates  dispatched  their  rump-steak, 
the  foaming  tan'.vard  was  replenished;  the  fire  renovated.  At 
length,  tiie  table  and  the  room  being  alike  clear.  Squire  Mount- 
meadow  drew  a  long  puff,  and  said,  "  Now  for  Inisiness,  doctor." 

His  conq>ani(>n  then  informed  liim  of  tlie  exact  ol)ject  of  his 
visit,  and  narrated  to  him  as  much  of  the  preceding  incidents  as 
was  necessary.  The  squire  listened  in  solemn  silence,  elevating 
his  eyebrows,  nodding  his  head,  trimming  his  pii)e,  with  pro- 
found interjections,  and  finally,  being  ai)i)eale(l  to  for  his  opinion 
by  the  doctor,  delivered  himself  of  a  most  portentous  "Hem!" 

'•  I  question,  doctor,"  said  the  squire,  "  whether  we  should  not 
communicate  with  the  secretary  of  state.  'Tis  no  ordinarj' 
business.  Tis  a  spiriting  away  of  a  peer  of  the  realm.  It 
smacks  of  treason." 

"  Egad!"  said  the  doctor,  suppressing  a  smile,  "I  think  we 
can  hardly  make  a  truant  boy  a  cabinet  question." 

The  scjuire  glanced  a  look  of  pity  at  his  comi^anion.  "Prove 
the  truancy,  doctor,  prove  it.  'Tis  a  case  of  disapj>earance;  and 
how  do  we  know  that  there  is  not  a  Jesuit  at  the  bottom  of  it!" 

'•There  is  .something  in  that,"  said  the  doctor. 

"Tliere  is  everything  in  it,"  said  the  squire,  triumj)hantly. 
"  We  must  offer  rewards;  we  nuist  raise  the  posse  comifdtus." 

"  For  the  sake  of  the  family,  I  would  make  as  little  stir  as 
necessary,"  said  Dr.  ilasham. 

"  For  the  sake  of  the  family!"  said  the  squire.  "  Think  of  the 
nation,  sir!  For  the  sake  of  the  nation  we  must  make  as  much 
stir  as  possiljle.  'Tis  a  secretary  of  state's  business:  'tis  a  case 
for  a  general  warrant." 

"  He  is  a  well-meaning  lad  enough,"  said  the  doctor. 

"Ay,  and  therefore  niore  easily  played  upon,"  said  the  squire. 
"  Rome  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Brother  Masham,  and  I  am  sur- 
prised that  a  good  Protestant  like  yourself — one  of  the  king's 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  a  doctor  of  divinity  to  boot— should 
doulit  the  fact  for  an  instant. 

'•  We  liave  not  heard  much  of  the  Jesuits  of  late  years,''  said 
the  doctor. 

"  The  very  reason  that  thev  are  moi-e  active,"  said  the  squire. 

"An  only  child!"  said  Dr.  Masham. 

"  A  peer  of  the  realm,"  .said  S<]uire  Moiintmeadow. 

"I  should  think  he  must  be  in  the  neigiiborhood." 

"  More  likely  at  St.  Omer"s." 

"  They  wouid  scarcely  take  him  to  the  plantations  with  this 
war  ?" 

'•  Let  us  drink 'confusion  to  therebels!'"  said  the  squire.  "Any 
news?" 

"  Howe  sails  this  week,"  said  tiie  doctor. 

"  May  he  burn  Boston!"  said  the  sfjuire. 
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"  I  would  rather  he  would  reduce  it,  without  such  extremi- 
ties," said  Dr.  Masham. 

"  Notliing  is  to  be  done  without  extremities,"  said  Squire 
Mountmeadow. 

"  But  this  poor  child  ?"  said  the  doctor,  leading  back  the  con- 
versation.    "  What  can  we  do  ?"' 

"Tlie  law  of  the  case  is  clear,"  said  the  squire:  "we  must 
move  a  iiabeas  corpus.'" 

"  But  shall  we  be  nearer  getting  him  for  that?"  inquired  the 
doctor. 

"  Perhaps  not,  sir;  but  'tis  the  regular  way.  We  must  proceed 
by  rule."  • 

"  I  am  sadly  distressed,"  said  Dr.  Masham.  "  The  worst  is,  he 
has  gained  such  a  start  upon  us;  and  yet  he  can  hardly  have 
gone  to  London— he  would  have  been  recognized  liere  or  at 
Southport." 

'•  With  his  hair  cropped,  and  in  a  Jesuit's  cap?"  inquired  the 
squire,  with  a  slight  sneer.  "  Ah!  doctor,  doctor,  you  know  not 
the  gentry  you  h.ave  to  deal  with!" 

"  We  must  hope,"  said  Dr.  Masham.  "  To-morrow  we  must 
organize  some  general  search." 

"  I  fear  it  will  be  of  no  use,"  said  the  squire,  replenishing  his 
pipe.     "  These  Jesuits  are  deep  fellows." 

"  But  ^ve  are  not  sure  about  the  Jesuits,  scjuire." 

"  I  am,"  said  the  squire;  '•  the  case  is  clear,  and  the  sooner  you 
break  it  to  his  mother  the  better.  You  asked  me  for  my  advice, 
and  I  give  it  you.'' 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

It  was  on  the  following  morning,  as  the  doctor  was  under  the 
operation  of  the  barber,  that  his  groom  ran  into  the  room  with  a 
pale  face  and  agitated  air,  and  exclaimed: 

"  O!  master,  master,  what  do  you  think  ?  here  is  a  man  in  the 
yard  with  my  lord's  pony." 

"Stopliini.  Peter!"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  "No!  watch  him 
—watch  him— send  for  a  constable.  Are  you  certain  'tis  the 
pony?" 

"  I  could  swear  to  it  out  of  a  thousand,"  said  Peter. 

"There,  never  mind  my  beard,  my  good  man,"  said  the 
doctor.  "  There  is  no  time  for  appearances.  Here  is  a  robberv, 
at  least;  God  grant  no  worse.  Peter,  my  boots!"'  So  saying,  the 
doctor,  half-equipped,  and  followed  by  Peter  and  the  barber, 
went  forth  on  the  gallery.     "  Where  is  he  ?"'  said  the  doctor, 

"  He  is  down  below,  talking  to  the  hostler,  and  trying  to  sell 
the  pony,"  said  Peter. 

"  There  is  no  time  to  lose,"  said  the  doctor;  "  follow  me,  like 
true  men,"  and  tlie  doctor  ran  down-stau-s  in  his  silk  night-cap, 
for  his  wig  was  not  yet  prepared. 

"  There  he  is,''  said  Peter;  and  true  enough  there  was  a  man  in 
a  smock  frock,  and  mounted  on  the  very  ponv  Avhich  Lady 
Annabel  had  presented  to  Plantagenet. 

'•  Seize  this  man  in  the  king's  name,''  said  the  doctor,  hastily 
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advancing  to  him.  "  Hostler,  do  your  duty;  Peter,  be  firm.  1 
cliarge  you  all;  I  am  a  justice  of  the  peace.  I  charge  you  arrest 
tills  man." 

The  man  seemed  very  much  astonished;  but  he  was  composed, 
and  offered  no  resistance.  He  was  dressed  like  a  small  farmer, 
in  top  boots  and  a  smock  frock.  His  hat  was  rather  jauntily 
placed  on  his  curly  red  hair. 

"  Wliy  am  I  seized  Y'  at  length  said  the  man. 

"  Where  did  you  get  that  yony?'  said  the  doctor. 

"  I  bought  it."  was  the  reply. 

'  ■  Of  whom  ?" 

"  A  stranger  at  mark*  t." 

"  You  are  accused  of  robbery,  and  suspected  of  murder,"  said 
Dr.  Masham.  •'  Mr.  Constable,"  said  the  doctor,  turning  to  tliat 
functionary,  wlio  had  now  an-ived,  "handcuff  this  man,  and 
keep  him  in  strict  custody  until  further  orders." 

The  report  that  the  man  was  arrested  for  robbery,  and  sus- 
pected of  mvuder,  at  the  Red  Dragon,  spread  like  wildfire 
through  the  town;  and  the  inn-jard  was  soon  crowded  with  the 
curious  and  excited  inhabitants. 

Peter  and  tlie  barber,  to  whom  he  had  communicated  every- 
thing, were  well  qualified  to  do  justice  to  the  important  inform- 
ation of  which  tliey  were  the  sole  depositaries;  the  tale  lost 
notliing  by  tlieir  telling;  and  a  circumstantial  narrative  of  the 
robbery  and  murder  of  no  less  a  personage  than  Lord  Cadurcis, 
of  Cadurcis  Abbey,  was  soon  generally  prevalent. 

The  stranger  was  .secured  in  a  stable,  before  which  the  con- 
stable kept  guard;  mine  ho.st,  and  the  w-aiter,  and  the  hostlers, 
acted  as  a  sort  of  supernumerary  police,  to  repress  the  multitude; 
while  Peter  held  the  real  pony  by  tlie  bridle,  whose  identity, 
which  he  freciuently  attested,  was  considered  by  all  present  as 
an  incontrovertible  eviilence  of  the  commitment  of  the  crime. 

In  the  meantime  Dr.  Masham,  really  very  agitated,  roused  his 
brotlier  magisti-ate,  and  communicated  to  his  worshi})  the  im- 
l)ortant  discovery.  The  squire  fell  into  a  solemn  flutter.  "  We 
umst  be  regular.  Brother  Masham;  we  nnist  proceed  bj*  rule: 
we  are  a  bencli  in  ourselves.  Would  tliat  my  clerk  were  here! 
We  must  send  for  Signsealer  forthwith.  I  will  not  decide  with- 
out the  statutes.  The  law  must  be  consulted,  and  it  must  be 
obe3-ed.  The  fellow  Iiath  not  brought  my  wig,  'Tis  a  case  of 
nuirder.  no  doubt.  A  jieer  of  tlie  realm  murdered!  You  must 
break  tlie  intelligence  to  his  surviving  parent,  and  1  will  com- 
municate to  the  secretary  of  state.  Can  the  body  be  found  V 
That  will  prove  the  murder.  Unless  the  body  be  found,  the 
murder  vvill  not  be  proved,  save  the  villain  confesses,  which  he 
will  not  do,  unless  he  hath  sudden  compunctions.  I  have  known 
su'lden  compiuictions  go  a  gn-at  way.  We  had  a  case  before 
our  bench  last  month;  there  was  no  evidence.  It  was  not  a  case 
of  murder;  it  was  of  wood-cutting;  there  was  no  evidence;  but 
the  defendant  had  compunctions.  O!  here  is  my  wig.  We 
must  send  for  Signsealer.  He  is  clerk  to  our  bench,  and  he 
must  bring  the  statutes.  "Ti.s  not  simjde  murder  this;  it  in- 
volves petty  treasmi.  ' 
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By  this  time  his  worship  had  completed  his  toilet,  and  he  and 
his  coUeaj^ue  took  their  way  to  tlie  parlor  tliey  lind  inliabite'd  tin' 
preceding  eveiiing.  Mr.  8ignseah>r  was  in  attendance,  nni(  li 
to  tlie  real,  thongh  concealed  satisfaction  of  Scpiire  Mount- 
meadow.  Their  worships  were  seated  like  two  consuls  belorc 
the  table,  which  Mr.  Signsealer  had  duly  arranged  with  writing 
materials  and  various  piles  of  calf-bound  volumes.  Scpiire 
Mountmcadow  then,  arranging  his  coimtenance.  announced  that 
the  bencli  was  prepared;  and  mine  liost  was  instructed  forth- 
with to  snnnnon  tl)e  constable  and  liis  cliai'ge,  together  with 
Peter  and  the  ostler  as  witnesses.  There  was  a  rush  among 
some  of  the  crowd  who  were  nighest  the  scene  to  follow  the 
prisoner  into  the  room;  and.  sooth  to  say.  tlie  great  I\Iount- 
meadow  was  much  too  enamored  of  his  own  self-importance  to 
be  by  any  means  a  patron  of  close  courts  and  private  hearings; 
but  then,  though  he  loved  his  power  to  be  witnessed,  he  was 
equally  desirous  tliat  his  person  should  be  reverenced.  It  was 
his  boast  that  he  could  keep  a  court  of  quarter  sessions  as  cpiiet 
as  a  chui'ch:  and  now,  when  the  crowd  rushed  in  with  all  those 
sounds  of  tumult  incidental  to  such  a  movement,  it  required  only 
Mountmeadow  slowly  to  rise,  and,  drawing  himself  up  to  the 
full  height  of  Ids  gaunt  figure,  to  knit  his  severe  brows,  and 
throw  one  of  his  peculiar  looks  around  the  chamber,  to  insure  a 
most  awful  silence.  Instantly  everything  was  so  hushed,  that 
you  miglit  have  heard  Signsealer  nib  his  pen. 

The  witnesses  were  sworn;  Peter  proved  that  the  pony  be- 
longed to  Lord  Cadurcis,  and  that  his  lordship  had  been  missing 
from  home  for  several  days,  and  was  believed  to  have  quitted 
the  abbey  on  this  identical  pony.  Dr.  Masham  was  ready,  if 
necessary,  to  confirm  this  evidence.  The  accused  adhered  to 
his  first  account,  that  he  had  purchased  the  animal  the  day  be- 
fore at  a  neighboring  fair,  and  doggedly  declined  to  answer  any 
cross-examination.  Squire  Mountmeadow  looked  alike  pomp- 
ous and  puzzled;  whisjiered  to  the  doctor;  and  then  shook  his 
head  at  Mr.  Signsealer. 

"  I  doubt  whether  there  be  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  mur- 
der, Brother  Masham,"  said  the  squire;  "  what  shall  be  our  next 
step?" 

"There  is  enough  evidence  to  keep  this  fellow  in  custody," 
said  the  doctor.  "  We  must  remand  him,  and  make  inquiries  at 
the  market  town.  I  shall  proceed  there  immediately.  He  is  a 
strange-looking  fellow,"  added  the  doctor,  "  were  it  not  for  Ids 
carroty  locks,  I  should  scarcely  take  him  for  a  native." 

"  Hem!"  said  the  squire,  "  I  liave  my  suspicions.  Fellow," 
continued  his  worship,  in  an  awfid  tone,  "  you  say  that  you  are 
a  stranger,  and  that  your  name  is  Morgan;  veiy  suspicious  all 
this;  you  have  no  one  to  speak  of  your  character  or  station,  and 
you  are  found  in  possession  of  stolen  goods.  The  bench  will  re- 
mand you  for  the  present,  and  will  at  any  rate  commit  you  for 
trial  for  the  robbery.  But  here  is  a  peer  of  the  realm  missing, 
fellow,  and  you  are  luost  grievously  suspected  of  being  concerned 
in  his  spiriting  away,  or  even  murder.  You  are  upon  tender 
ground,   prisoner,  'tis  a  case  verging  on  petty  treason,  if  not 
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pi'tty  treaj^on  itself.  Eli!  ]\Ir.  Sl<;ns('alerV  Thus  runs  the  law,  • 
as  1  taki'  it?  Prisoner,  it  would  he  well  I'or  yt)U  to  consider 
your  situation.  Have  you  no  couii)uiHtions?  Conipunetions 
ini;j:lit  save  you  if  not  a  jirincipal  olfender.  It  is  your  duty  to 
assist  the  hencli  in  exeeutinij:  justice.  The  crown  is  merciful; 
you  may  he  kiii,i;"s  evidence." 

Mr.  sij;iisealer  whispered  the  hench;  he  proposed  that  the  pris- 
oner's hat  sl'.ould  he  examined,  as  the  name  of  its  maker  might 
afford  a  clew  to  his  lesi  lence. 

"Ti'ue.  true.  Mr.  Clerk,"  said  Scjuire  Mountmeadow,  "I  am 
•  •ominjx  to  that.  Tis  a  sound  ])ractice;  T  have  known  such  a 
circuMistanci'  lead  to  great  disclosures.  But  we  must  proceed 
in  (nder.  Order  is  evervthing.  Constable,  take  the  prisoner's 
hat  off." 

The  constable  took  the  hat  off  somewhat  rudely;  so  rudely, 
indeed,  that  the  carroty  locks  came  off  in  company  with  it,  and 
revealed  a  profusion  of  long  plaited  hair  which  had  been  adroitly 
t\viste(l  uniler  the  wig,  more  in  character  with  the  countenance 
than  its  previous  covering. 

"  A  Jesuit,  after  alll"  exclaimed  the  siiuire. 

"  A  gyi>sy,  as  it  seems  to  me,"  whispered  the  doctor. 

"  Still  worse,"  said  the  scpiire. 

"Silence  in  the  court!"  exclaimed  the  awful  voice  of  Squire 
Mountmeadow,  for  the  excitement  of  the  audience  was  con- 
siderable. The  disguise  was  generaHy  esteemed  as  incontest- 
able evidence  of  the  miutler.  "Silence,  or  I  will  order  the 
court  to  be  cleai'ed.  Constable,  proclaim  silence.  This  is  an 
awful  business,"  added  the  squire,  with  a  very  long  face. 
"  Brother  Masham,  we  must  do  our  duty;  but  this  is  an  awful 
business.  At  any  rate  we  must  try  to  discover  the  body.  A 
I)eer  of  the  realm  must  not  be  suffered  to  lie  nuirdered  in  a  ditch. 
He  must  have  Christian  burial,  if  possible,  in  the  vaults  of  his 
ancestors." 

\Vhen  ^lorgana.  for  it  was  indeed  he,  observed  the  course 
affairs  were  taking,  and  ascertained  that  his  detention  under 
I)resent  circumstances  was  inevitable,  he  relaxed  from  his 
doggedness,  and  ex])ressed  a  willingness  to  make  a  communica- 
tion to  the  bench.  Squire  Mountmeadow  lifte<l  nj)  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  as  if  entreating  the  inter]K)sition  of  Providence  to  guide 
him  in  his  course:  then  turned  to  his  brother  magistrate,  and 
then  nodded  to  the  clerk. 

"  lie  has  compuiK'licjns,  Brother  Masham,"  said  his  worshi]i; 
"I  told  you  so:  he  has  compunctions.  Trust  me  to  deal  with 
these  fellows.  He  knew  not  his  ])crilous  situation;  the  hint  of 
|>etty  treason  staggered  him.  Mr.  Clerk,  take  down  the  prison- 
fi's  cordession:  the  court  must  be  cleared:  constable,  clear  the 
court.  I>'t  a  stout  man  stand  on  each  side  <jf  the  prisoner,  to 
jirotcct  the  bench.  The  magistracy  of  England  will  never 
shrink  from  doing  their  duty,  but  they  must  be  protected.  Now, 
prisoiiiT.  the  bench  is  ready  to  hear  your  confession.  Conceal 
nothing,  and  if  you  were  not  a  principal  in  the  murder,  or  an 
accessory  bcfon'  the  fact;  eh  V  Mr.  Clerk,  thus  runs  the  law,  as 
I  take  it  if  tliere  may  be  mercy;  at  any  rate,  if  you  bo  hanged. 
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you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  cheerfully  made  the  only 
atonement  to  sofioty  in  your  i)ower." 

"  Hanging  he  (lainnied!"  saiil  Morgana. 

Squire  Mountnicadow  started  from  his  seat,  his  cheeks  dis- 
tended with  rage,  his  <lull  eyes  for  once  flashing  fire.  "  Did  you 
ever  witness  such  atrocity.  Brotlier  Masham  ?"  exclaimed  his 
worship.  "  Did  you  hear  tlie  villain?  Til  teach  liim  to  respect 
the  hench.     Til  line  him  before  he  is  executed,  that  I  will.*' 

"  The  young  gentleman  to  whom  this  ])ony  belongs."  contin- 
ued the  gyi)sy,  "  may  or  may  not  be  a  lord,  1  never  asked  him 
his  name,  and  he  never  told  it  me:  Imt  he  sought  hospitality  of 
me  and  my  people,  and  we  gave  it  him,  and  he  lives  with  us  of 
his  own  free  choice.  The  pony  is  of  no  use  to  him  now,  and  so 
I  came  to  sell  it  for  our  couuuon  good.'" 

"A  peer  of  the  realm  turned  gypsy!"  exclaimed  the  squire. 
"  A  very  likely  tale!  Til  teach  you  to  come  here  and  tell  your 
cock-and-bull  stories  to  two  of  his  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace. 
'Tis  a  flat  case  of  robbery  and  murder,  and  I  venture  to  say 
something  else.  You  shall  go  to  jail  directly,  and  the  Lord  have 
mercy  on  your  soul !" 

"  Na3%'"said  the  gypsy,  appealing  to  Dr.  Masham,  "you.  sir. 
appear  to  be  the  friend  of  this  youth.  You  will  not  regain  him 
b}^  sending  me  to  jail.  Load  me,  if  you  will,  with  irons,  sur- 
round me  with  armed  men.  but  at  least  give  me  the  opportunity 
of  proving  the  truth  of  what  I  saj".  I  offer  in  two  hours  to  pro- 
duce to  you  the  youth,  and  you  shall  find  he  is  living  with  my 
people  in  content  and  peace,"' 

'•  Content  and  fiddlesticks!"  said  the  squire,  in  a  rage. 

^'  Bi-other  Mountmeadow,"  said  the  doctor,  in  a  low  tone,  to 
his  colleague,  "  I  have  private  duties  to  perform  to  this  family. 
Pardon  me  if,  with  all  deference  to  your  sounder  judgment  and 
greater  experience,  I  myself  accept  the  prisoner's  offer." 

"  Brother  Masham,  you  are  one  of  his  majesty's  justices  of  the 
]'3ace,  you  are  a  brother  magistrate,  and  you  are  a  doctor  of 
divinity;  you  owe  a  duty  to  your  country,  and  you  owe  a  dutj'to 
yourself.  Is  it  wise,  is  it  decorous,  that  one  of  the  quoruiu  should 
go  a-gypsying?  Is  it  possible  that  you  can  credit  this  preposter- 
ous taie?  Brother  Masham,  there  will  be  a  rescue,  or  my  name 
is  not  Mountmeadow." 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  solemn  warnings,  tlie  good 
doctor,  who  was  not  altogether  unaware  of  the  character  of  his 
pupil,  and  could  comprehend  that  it  was  j)ossible  the  statement 
of  the  gypsy  might  be  genuine,  continued  without  very  much 
offending  his  colleague,  who  looked  upon  his  conduct  indeed 
rather  with  ])ity  thavi  resentment,  to  accept  the  offer  of  Morgana; 
and  consequently,  well-secured  and  guarded,  and  preceding  the 
doctor,  who  rode  behind  the  cart  with  his  servant,  thegyi)sy  soon 
sallied  forth  from  tlie  inn-yarii,  and  requested  the  driver  to  guide 
his  course  in  the  direction  of  the  foi-est. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

It  was  tho  nftornoon  of  tlH>  tliinl  day  after  tlio  arvival  of  Ca- 
iluivis  at  the  ^vjisy  encaiuiiiiii'iit,  and  nothing;'  liail  yet  occurred 
to  make  him  reju'ut  his  lli^lit  from  the  abbey,  and  tlie  choice  of 
Hfe  he  had  maile.  lie  had  experienced  nothing  but  kindness 
ami  liospitality.  while  the  beautiful  Beriuia  seemed  (]uite  con- 
tent to  pass  her  life  in  studying  his  amusement.  Tiie  weather, 
too,  had  been  extremely  favorable  to  his  new  mode  of  existence; 
and.  stretched  at  his  length  upon  the  turf,  with  his  head  on 
Hennias  lap,  and  his  eyes  lixed  upon  the  rich  forest  foliage 
glowing  in  the  autunmal  siuiset,  Plantagenet  only  wondered 
that  he  coidd  have  endured,  for  so  many  years,  the  shackles  of 
his  conimoni)lace  home. 

His  companions  were  awaiting  the  return  of  their  leader,  Mor- 
gana, who  had  been  absent  smce  the  preceding  day,  and  who 
had  <lei)arted  on  Plantagenet' s  pony.  Most  of  them  were  loung- 
ing or  strolling  in  the  vicinity  of  their  tents:  the  children  were 
j)laying;  the  old  woman  was  cooking  at  the  fire;  and  altogether, 
save  that  the  hovu'  was  not  so  late,  the  scene  presented  much  the 
same  asjjcct  as  when  Cadurcis  had  first  beheld  it.  As  for  his 
present  occupation.  Beruna  was  giving  him  a  lesson  in  the 
gypsy  language,  which  he  was  acquiring  with  a  raj^id  facility, 
whicii  quite  exceeded  all  his  previous  eflforts  in  such  acquisi- 
tions. 

Suddenly  a  scout  sang  out  that  a  party  was  in  sight.  The 
men  instantly  <lisappeared;  the  women  were  all  on  the  alevt; 
and  one  ran  forward  asaspy.  on  the  ])retense  of  telling  fortunes. 
This  l)right-eyed  ])rofessor  of  ])almistry  soon,  however,  returned, 
running,  and  out  of  l)reath,  yet  chatting  all  the  time  with  incon- 
ceivalile  rapidity,  and  accomi)anying  the  startling  (;ommunica- 
tion  she  was  evidently  making  with  the  most  animated  gestures. 
Beruna  started  u]^  and,  leaving  the  astonished  Cadurcis,  joined 
them.  She  seemed  alarmed.  Cadiu'cis  was  soon  convinced 
there  was  consternation  in  the  camp. 

Suddenly  a  horsemen  galloped  up,  and  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  comjtanion.  They  (-ailed  out,  as  if  encouraging  fol- 
lowers, and  one  of  them  immediately  galloped  away  again,  as  if 
to  tletail  the  results  ot  their  reconnaissance.  Before  (Cadurcis 
could  well  rise  antl  make  in(|uiries  as  to  what  was  going  on,  a 
light  cart,  containing  several  men,  drove  up,  and  in  it,  a  jn'is- 
oner,  he  detected  Morgana.  The  branches  of  the  trees  concealed 
for  a  moment  two  otlier  horsemen  who  followed  the  cart;  but 
( 'adurcis.  to  his  inlinite  alarm  and  mortification,  soon  recognized 
Dr.  Masham  and  Peter. 

When  lilt!  gyi)si(s  found  their  leader  was  captive,  they  no 
hdiger  attem])t<'d  to  c(jnceal  themselves;  they  all  came  forward, 
and  would  have  clustered  round  tlie  cart,  had  not  the  riders,  as 
well  as  those  who  more  imm(;diately  guarded  th(!  ])ris()ner,  pre- 
vented them.  .Morgana  spoke  some  woi'ds  in  a  loud  voice  to 
the  gypsies,  and  they  immediately  appeared  less  agitated,  then, 
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turning  to  Dr.    Masham,   he  said  in  English,  "  Behold    your 
child!" 

Instantly  two  gypsy  men  seized  Cadurcis,  and  led  him  to  the 
doctor. 

"  How,  now,  my  lord  T  said  the  worthy  rector,  in  a  stern 
voice,  "  is  this  your  duty  to  your  mother  and  your  friends?" 

Cadurcis  looked  down,  hut  rather  dogged  than  ashamed. 

"  You  liave  hrouglit  an  iiuiocent  man  into  great  i>eril,"  con- 
tinued the  doctor.  "  This  person,  no  longer  a  prisoner,  lias  l>een 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  robbery,  and  even  murder,  tlu'ough 
your  freak.  Morgana,  or  whatever  your  name  may  be,  here  is 
some  reward  for  your  treatment  of  this  child,  and  some  com- 
pensation for  yonr  detention.  Mount  your  pony.  Lord  Cadur- 
cis, and  return  to  ytjur  home  with  me." 

"  This  is  my  home,  sir,"  said  Plantagenet. 

"Lord  Cadurcis,  this  i-hildish  nonsense  nuist  cease:  it  lias  al- 
ready endangered  the  life  of  your  mother,  nor  can  I  answer  for 
her  safety,  if  j'ou  lose  a  moment  in  returning." 

"  Child,  you  must  return,"  said  Morgana. 

"Child!"  said  Plantagenet,  and  he  walked  some  steps  away, 
and  leant  against  a  tree.  "You  ])roniised  that  I  sliould  re- 
main," said  he,  addressing  himself  reproachfully  to  Morgana. 

"You  are  not  your  own  master,"  said  the  gypsy;  "your  re- 
maining hei'e  will  only  endanger  and  disturb  us.  Fortunately 
we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  laws  we  have  never  outraged;  but 
had  there  been  a  judge  less  wise  and  gentle  tlian  tlie  master 
here,  our  peaceful  family  might  have  been  all  harassed  and 
hunted  to  the  veiy  death." 

He  waved  his  hand  and  addressed  some  words  to  his  tribe, 
whereupon  two  brawny  fellows  seized  Cadurcis,  and  placed  liim 
again,  in  spite  of  his  struggling,  ui)on  his  pony,  with  the  same 
irresistible  facility  with  which  they  had  a  few  niglits  before 
dismounted  }iim.  The  little  lord  looked  very  sulky,  but  his  posi- 
tion was  begii  ning  to  get  ludicrous.  Morgana,  pocketing  his 
five  guineas,  leaped  over  the  side  of  the  cart,  and  offered  to  guide 
the  doctor  and  his  attendants  through  the  forest.  They  moved 
on  accordinglv.  It  was  the  work  of  an  instant,  and  Cadurcis 
suddenly  found  himself  retiu-ning  home  between  the  rector  and 
Peter.  Not  a  word,  however,  escaped  his  lips;  once,  only,  he 
moved;  the  light  branch  of  a  tree,  aimed  with  delicate  precision, 
touched  his  back;  he  looked  round;  it  was  Beruna.  She  kissed 
her  hand  to  him,  and  a  tear  stole  down  his  pale,  sullen  cheek, 
as,  taking  from  liis  breast  his  handkercliief,  he  threw  it  behind 
liim,  unperceived,  that  she  uiight  pick  it  up  and  keep  it  for  his 
sake. 

After  proceeding  two  or  three  miles,  under  the  guidance  of 
Morgana,  the  equestrians  gained  the  road,  though  it  still  ran 
through  the  forest.  Here  the  doctor  dismissed  the  gypsy-man, 
with  whom  he  liad  occasionally  conversed  during  their  progress, 
but  not  a  sound  ever  escaped  from  the  mouth  of  Cadurcis,  or 
rather  the  captive,  who  was  now  substituted  in  Morgana's  stead. 
The  doctor,  now  addressing  himself  to  Plantagenet,  informed 
him  that  it  \\  as  of  importance  that  they  should  make  the  best  of 
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their  way,  and  so  he  put  s))urs  to  his  mare,  ami  Ca(hircis  sul- 
lenly complied  with  tiie  intimation.  At  tliis  rate,  in  tlie  course 
of  little  more  tluin  another  hour,  tliey  arrived  in  siglit  of  the 
demesne  of  Cadurcis.  wliere  tliey  pulled  up  their  steeds. 

They  entered  the  jiark — ihey  ai)|ir(i;KlH'd  the  portal  of  the 
abbey— at  lenj;tli  they  dismoinited.  Their  tondno-  was  announced 
by  a  servant,  who  had  recognized  his  loril  at  a  distance,  and  liad 
ran  on  before  with  the  tidings.  When  they  entered  the  abbey, 
they  were  met  by  Lady  Annabel  in  the  cloisters;  her  counte- 
nance was  very  serious.  She  shook  liands  with  Dr.  Masham,  but 
did  not  speak,  and  immediately  led  him  aside.  Cadurcis  re- 
mained standing  in  the  very  sj)ot  where  Dr.  Masham  left  him, 
as  if  he  were  quite  a  stranger  in  the  place,  and  was  no  longer 
master  of  liis  own  conduct.  Suddenly  Dr.  Masham — who 
was  at  the  end  of  the  cloister,  while  La<ly  Annabel  was  mount- 
ing the  staircase — looked  round  with  a  very  pale  face,  and 
said  in  an  agitated  voice,  "  Loi-d  Cadurcis,  Lady  Annabel 
wishes  to  speak  to  you  in  the  saloon." 

Cadurcis  immediately,  but  slowly,  repaired  to  the  saloon. 
Lady  Annabel  was  walking  up  and  down  it.  She  seemed  greatly 
disturbed.  When  she  saw  him,  she  put  her  arm  round  his  neck 
very  affectionately,  and  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  My  dearest  Plan- 
tagenet.  it  has  devolved  upon  me  to  communicate  to  you  some 
very  distressing  intelligence."  Her  voice  faltered,  and  the  tears 
stole  down  her  cheek. 

'*  My  mother,  then,  is  dangerously  ill?"  he  inqmred,  in  a  calm 
but  softened  tone. 

"  It  is  even  sa<ldcr  news  than  that,  dear  child." 

Cadurcis  looked  about  him  wildly,  and  then  with  an  inquiring 
glance  at  Lady  Annabel: 

"  There  can  be  but  one  thing  worse  than  that,"  heat  length 
said. 

"  What  if  it  have  liapiiened?"  said  Lady  Annabel. 

He  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and  covered  his  face  with  his 
liands.  After  a  few  minutes  he  hxxUed  ujjand  said,  in  a  low  Init 
distinct  voice,  "  It  is  too  terrible  to  think  of;  it  is  too  terrible  to 
mention:  but,  if  it  have  happened,  let  me  be  alone." 

Lady  Annabel  ap)iroacheil  him  with  a  light  step:  and  she  em- 
braced him.  and  whispering  that  she  .should  be  found  in  the  next 
rooiu,  she  (piitted  the  a])artment. 

( 'a<lurcis  remained  seated  for  more  than  half  an  hour  w  illiout 
changing  in  the  slightest  degree  liis  position.  The  twilight  died 
away:  it  grew  quite  dark:  he  looked  U])with  aslight  shiver,  and 
tlu-ii  (juitted  the  ai)artiiieiit. 

In  the  adjoining  room,  Laily  Annabel  was  seated  witli  Dr. 
^Masham.  and  giving  him  the  details  of  the  fatal  event.  It  had 
occurred  that  morning.  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  who  had  never  slept  a 
wink  sinc-e  her  knowledge  of  her  sfin's  undoubted  dei)arture,  and 
scarcely  for  an  hour  been  free  from  tlie  most  violent  epileptic 
fits,  had  fallen  early  in  the  niorning  iido  a  doze,  which  lasled 
about  half  an  hour,  and  from  whidi  lier  medic-al  attendant,  who 
with  I'auneefort  had  set  up  with  her  (hiring  the  night,  augured 
the  most  unfavorable  consequences.     About  half  past  six  o'clock 
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she  woke,  and  inquired  wlietlier  Plantaffenet  Iiad  returne<l. 
Tliey  answered  \wr  that  Dr.  Mashain  had  not  yet  arrived,  hut 
would  prohably  l)e  at  tlie  abbey  in  the  course  (if  tlic  moriiinjj^. 
Slie  said  it  would  he  too  late.  They  endeavored  to  encourage 
her,  but  she  asked  to  see  Lady  Aniuibel.  who  was  immediately 
called,  and  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  her.  When  Mrs.  Cadurcis 
recognized  her,  she  held  out  her  hand,  and  said  in  a  dying  tone 
— -"  It  was  my  fault;  it  was  ever  my  fault:  it  is  too  late  now:  h-t 
liim  fiml  a  mothei-  iti  you."  She  never  spoke  again,  and  in  the 
eoiu'sc  of  an  hour  expired. 

Wliile  Lady  Annabel  and  the  doctor  were  dwelling  on  these 
sad  circumstances,  and  debating  whether  he  should  venture  to 
approach  Plantagenet.  and  attempt  to  console  him— for  the 
evening  was  now  far  advanced,  and  nearly  three  hours  had 
elapsed  since  the  fatal  communication  had  been  made  to  him— 
it  happened  that  [Mistress  Pauncefort  chanced  to  pass  Mrs. 
Ca<lurcis"  room,  and  as  she  did  so  she  heard  some  one  violentlv 
sobbing.  She  listened,  and  hearing  the  sounds  frequentlv  re- 
peated, she  entered  the  room,  which,  but  for  her  candle,  would 
have  been  quite  dark,  and  there  she  found  Lord  Cadurcis  kneel- 
ing and  weeping  by  his  mothers  bedside.  He  seemed  annoved 
at  being  seen  and  disturbed,  but  his  spirit  was  too  broken  to 
murmur.  "  La!  my  lord,"  said  Mistress  Pauncefort,  "you  must 
not  take  on  so;  you  must  not,  indeed.  I  am  sure  this  dark  room 
is  enough  to  put  any  one  in  low  spirits.  Now  go  down-stairs, 
and  sit  with  my  lady  and  the  doctor,  and  try  to  be  cheerful;  that 
is  a  dear,  good  young  gentleman.  I  wish  Miss  Venetia  were 
here,  and  then  she  would  amuse  you.  But  you  must  not  take 
on,  because  there  is  no  use  in  it.  You  must  exert  yourself,  for 
what  is  done  cannot  be  undone;  and,  as  the  doctor  told  us  last 
Sunday,  we  nmst  all  die,  and  well  for  those  who  die  with  a  good 
conscience;  and  I  am  sure  the  poor  dear  lady  that  is  gone,  must 
have  had  a  good  conscience,  because  she  had"  a  good  heart,  and  I 
never  heard  any  one  say  the  contrary.  Now  do  exert  yourself, 
my  dear  lord,  and  try  to  be  cheerful,  do;  for  there  is' nothing 
like  a  little  exertion  in  these  cases,  for  (Jod's  will  must  be  done, 
and  it  is  not  for  us  to  say  yea  or  nay,  and  taking  on  is  a  nuu-- 
muring  against  God's  providence."  And  so  ^Mistress  Pauncefort 
would  have  continued  urging  the  usual  topics  of  coarse  and 
commonplace  consolation;  but  Cadurcis  only  answered  with  a 
sigh  that  came  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  and  said  with 
streaming  eyes,  "  Ah!  Mrs.  Pauncefort,  God  had  only  given  me 
one  friend  in  this  world,  and  there  she  lies!"' 


CHAPTER  XVIH. 

The  first  conviction  that  there  is  death  in  the  house  is  per- 
haps the  most  awful  moment  of  youth.  When  we  are  young, 
we  think  that  not  only  ourselves, "^but  that  all  about  us,  are  im- 
mortal. Until  the  aiTow  has  struck  a  victim  round  our  own 
hearth,  death  is  merely  an  unmeaning  word;  until  then,  its 
casual  mention  has  stamped  no  idea  ui)on  our  brain.  There  are 
few,  even  among  those  least  susceptible  of  thought  and  emotion, 
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in  whoso  lioarts  and  iniiuls  the  lirst  (](>ath  in  the  family  does  not 
art  as  a  very  pow  eriiil  revelation  of  the  mysteries  of  life,  and  of 
tlieir  own  being:  there  are  few  who,  after  such  a  catastrophe, 
do  iu>t  look  upon  the  world  and  the  world's  ways,  at  least  for  a 
time,  with  (•han,i;etl  and  tempered  feelings.  It  recalls  the  past, 
it  makes  us  iK)nder  over  the  future;  and  youth,  gay  and  light- 
hearted  youth,  is  taught,  for  the  first  time,  to  regret  and  to 
fear. 

On  Lord  Cadunis,  a  (>hild  of  pensive  temperament,  and  iti 
whose  stran.iie  and  yet  undeveloped  character  there  was.  amid 
ligiiter  elements,  aconstitutional  i)rinciple  of  melancholy,  the 
.suilden  dece;vse  of  his  mother  produced  a  very  profound  effect. 
All  was  forgotten  of  his  parent,  except  the  intimate  and  natural 
tie.  and  lier  warm  and  genuine  alTection.  He  was  now  alone  in 
the  world:  for  reflection  inn)ressed  upon  him  at  this  moment, 
what  tiie  i-ourse  of  existence  too  generally  teaches  to  us  all,  that 
moiu'iiful  truth,  that,  -ifter  all,  we  have  no  friends  that  we  can 
depenil  ujKjn  in  this  life  but  our  parents.  All  other  intimacies, 
however  ardent,  are  liable  to  cool;  all  other  confidence,  however 
uidimited.  to  he  violated. 

In  tlie  ])hantasmagoria  of  life,  the  friend  with  whf)m  we  have 
cultivated  nuitual  trust  for  years  is  often  suddenly  or  gradually 
estranged  from  us,  or  becomes,  from  painful,  yet  irresistible, 
circumstances,  even  our  deadliest  foe.  As  for  women,  as  for 
the  mistresses  of  our  hearts,  wjio  has  not  learnt  that  the  links  of 
jiassion  are  fragile  as  they  are  glittering,  and  that  the  bosom  on 
whicli  we  have  re]>osed  witii  idolatry  all  our  secret  sori'ows  and 
sanguine  hopes,  eventually  becomes  the  very  heart  that  exults 
in  our  misery  and  bafHts  our  welfare?  Where  is  the  enamored 
face  that  smiled  upon  our  earlj'  love,  and  was  to  shed  tears  over 
our  grave?  Where  are  the  choice  companions  of  our  youth, 
with  w  hom  we  were  to  breast  the  difliculties  and  share  the  tri- 
umps  of  existence?  Even  in  this  inconstant  world,  what 
changes  like  tlie  heart  ?  Love  is  a  dream,  and  friendship  a  de- 
lusion. No  wonder  we  grow  callous;  for  how  few  have  the  op- 
|)ortunity  of  returning  to  the  hearth  which  they  (piitted  in  levity 
or  thoughtless  weariness,  yet  which  alone  is  faithful  to  them; 
whose  sweet  affections  re(|uire  not  the  stimulus  of  i)rosperity  or 
fame,  the  lure  of  accomplishments,  or  the  tribute  of  flattery; 
i)ut  which  are  constant  to  us  in  distress,  and  console  us  even  in 
disgrace  ? 

lief  ore  she  retired  for  the  night.  Lady  vVnnabel  was  anxious  to 
K(»e  Plantagenet.  Mistress  Pauncefort  had  informed  her  of  his 
visit  to  his  mother's  room.  Lady  Aimabel  found  Cadurcis  in  the 
gallery,  now  partially  lighted  by  the  moon,  which  had  recently 
risen.  She  entered  with  her  light,  as  if  she  were  on  her  way  to 
her  own  room,  and  not  sicking  him 

*•  Dear  Plantagenet,"  she  said,  "  will  you  not  go  to  bed  ?" 

"  I  dr)  not  int<Ti<l  to  go  to  bed  to-night,"  he  replied. 

Slie  a|)proacJied  him  an<l  took  him  by  the  hand,  which  he  did 

not  u  ithdraw  fniiii  her,  and  thc^y  walked  together  once  or  twicQ 

up  ami  down  the  gallery. 
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"1  tliink,  dear  child,"  said  Lady  Anna1)el,  ''you  Imd  better 
come  and  sit  with  us." 

"  I  like  to  he  alone,"  was  his  answer;  bnt  ?iot  in  a  sullen  voice, 
low  and  faltcriiif;. 

"But  in  sorrow  we  should  he  with  our  friends,"  said  Lady 
Annabel. 

"  I  have  no  friends,"  he  answered.     "  I  had  only  one." 

"  I  am  your  friend,  dear  child;  1  am  your  n.otlier  now,  and  yoii 
shall  find  me  one  if  you  like.  And  Venetia,  have  you  i'orj^otten 
your  sister?  Is  siie  not  your  friend?  And  Dr.  Masliam,  surely 
you  cannot  doubt  his  friendship?" 

Cadui'cis  tried  to  stifle  a  sob.  "  Ay,  Lady  Annable,"  he  said. 
"  3'ou  are  my  friend  now,  and  so  are  you  all;  and  you  know  I 
love  you  very  mucli.  But  you  were  7iot  my  friends  two  years 
ago;  and  things  will  change  again;  they  will  indeed.  A  mother 
is  your  friend  as  long  as  she  lives;  she  cannot  help  being  yom* 
friend." 

"You  shall  come  to  Cherbury.  and  live  with  us,"  said  Lady 
Annabel.  '*  You  know  you  love  Cherbury,  and  you  shall  find  it 
a  home,  a  real  home." 

He  i)ressed  her  hand  to  his  lips;  the  hand  was  covered  with 
tears. 

"We  will  go  to  Cherbury  to-morrow,  dear  Plantagenet;  re- 
maining here  will  only  make  you  sad." 

"  I  will  never  leave  Cadurcis  again  while  my  mother  is  in  this 
house,"  he  said,  in  a  firm  and  serious  voice.  And  then  after  a 
moment's  pause  he  added,  "  I  wish  to  know  when  the  burial  is 
to  take  place." 

"  We  will  ask  Dr.  Masham."  replied  Lady  Annabel.  "  Come, 
let  us  go  to  him;  come,  my  own  child." 

He  permitted  himself  to  be  led  away.  Thej-  descended  to  the 
small  apartment  wliere  Lad}-  Annabel  had  been  previously  sit- 
ting. They  found  the  doctor  there;  he  rose  and  pressed  Plan- 
tagenet's  hand  with  great  emotion.  They  made  room  for  him  at 
the  fire  between  them ;  ho  sat  in  silence  with  his  gaze  intensely 
fixed  upon  the  decaying  embers,  yet  did  not  quit  his  hold  of 
Lady  Annal)ers  hand.  He  found  it  a  consolation  to  him;  it 
linked  him  to  a  being  who  seemed  to  love  him.  As  long  as  he 
lield  her  hand  he  did  not  seem  quite  alone  in  the  world. 

Now  nobody  spoke;  for  Lady  xinnabel  felt  that  Cadurcis  was 
in  some  degree  solaced,  and  she  thought  it  unwise  to  interrupt 
the  more  composed  trai)i  of  his  thoughts.  It  was,  indeed,  Plan- 
tagenet himself  who  first  broke  silence. 

"I  do  not  think  I  can  go  to  bed,  Lady  Annabel,"  he  said. 
"  The  thought  of  this  night  is  terrible  to  me.  I  do  not  think  it 
can  ever  end.     I  would  much  sooner  sit  up  in  this  room." 

•'Nay!  my  child,  sleep  is  a  great  consoler;  try  to  go  to  bed, 
love." 

"  I  should  like  to  sleep  in  my  mother's  room,"  was  his  strange 
reply.  "  It  seems  to  me  that  I  coidd  sleep  there.  And  if  I  woke 
in  the  night  I  would  like  to  see  her  " 

Lady  Annabel  and  the  doctor  exchanged  looks. 

"  I  think,"  said  the  doctor,  "  you  had  better  sleep  in  my  room, 
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an«l  then,  if  you  wake  in  tho  ni<;ht,  yon  will  have  some  one  to 
hpeak  to.     You  will  tiiul  that  a  comfort." 

"Yes.  that  you  will,"  saiil  Lady  Annal)el.  •I  will  go  and 
have  the  sofa  l)ed  made  up  in  the  doetor's  room  for  yon.  Iiv 
deeil  that  will  he  the  very  best   ])lan." 

80  at  last,  but  not  without  a  sti-ufc<;le,  tliev  persuaded  f'adnr- 
cis  to  retire.  Lady  Annabel  embraceil  him  tenderly  when  she 
bade  hini  gootl night:  and,  indeed,  he  felt  consoled  by  her  affec- 
tion. 

As  nothing  could  persuade  Plantagenet  to  leave  the  abl)ey 
until  his  motiier  was  buried.  Lady  Annabel  resolved  to  take 
up  lier  al)ode  there,  and  she  sent  the  next  morning  for  Venetia. 
Tliere  were  a  great  many  arrangements  to  make  about  the 
burial  and  the  mourning:  and  Lady  Annabel  and  Dr.  Masham 
were  obliged,  in  conse<pience.  to  go  the  next  morning  to  Soutii- 
port:  but  they  delayed  tlieir  departure  until  the  arrival  of  Vene- 
tia. that  Cadurcis  might  not  be  left  alone. 

The  meeting  between  himself  and  Venetia  was  a  very  sad  one, 
and  yet  her  companionship  was  a  great  solace.  Venetia  lu'ged 
every  topic  that  she  fancied  could  reassure  his  spirits,  and  upon 
the  hai»i>v  home  he  would  find  at  Chcrbury. 

•'All!"  said  Cadurcis.  '•the}-  will  not  leave  me  here;  I  am 
sure  of  tliat.     I  think  our  hap]>y  days  are  over,  Venetia." 

What  mourner  has  not  felt  the  magic  of  lime  ?  Before  the  fun- 
eral could  take  place,  Cadurcis  had  recovered  somewhat  of  his 
usual  cheerfulness,  and  would  indulge  with  Venetia  in  plans  of 
tliei/  future  life.  And  living,  as  they  all  were,  under  the  .same 
roof,  sharing  tlie  same  sorrows,  partieii)ating  in  the  same  cares, 
and  all  about  to  wear  the  same  mournful  enil)lems  of  their  do- 
mestic calamity,  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  believe  that  he  was 
indeed  that  de-solate  being  he  had  at  first  correctly  estimated 
himself.  Here  were  true  friends,  if  such  could  exist:  here  were 
fine  sympathies,  pure  affections,  innocent  and  disinterested 
liearls!  Every  domestic  tie  yet  remained  perfect,  except  the 
spell-bound  tie  of  blood.  That  wanting,  all  was  a  bright  and 
liap])y  vision,  that  might  vanish  in  an  instant,  and  forever:  that 
perfect,  even  the  least  graceful,  the  mo.st  repulsive  home,  had  its 
irresistible  charms;  and  its  loss,  when  once  experienced,  might 
be  m<;urned  forever,  and  could  never  l)e  restored- 
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A  FTSR  [fie  funeral  of  Mrs.  Cadurcis.  the  family  returned  to 
Cherbury  with  Plantagenet,  who  was  iien-after  to  consider  it  his 
home.  All  that  tlie  most  tender  solicitude  could  devise  to  recon- 
cile him  to  the  change  in  his  life  was  fulfilled  by  Lady  Annal)el 
and  her  daughter,  and  under  their  benignant  infiuence,  he  soon 
regained  his  usual  demeanor.  His  days  were  now  .sjient  as  in  the 
earlier  period  of  tlieir  ac(piaintance,  with  the  exceiJtion  of  those 
painful  returns  to  home,  whidi  had  once  been  a  source  to  him 
<jf  so  mucli  gloom  and  unhajipiness.  He  pursued  his  studies  as 
of  old,  and  shared  the  amusements  of  Venetia.  His  allotted 
room  was  ornamented  by  her  drawings,  and  in  the  evenings 
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thoj  read  aloud  by  turns  to  Lady  Annabel  the  volume  which 
she  selected.  The  abbey  he  never  visited  again  after  his  mother's 
funeral. 

Some  weeks  liad  jiassed  in  tliis  (juiet  and  contented  manner, 
when  one  day  Dr.  Mashani.  wlio.  since  the  death  of  his  mother, 
had  been  in  correspondence  with  his  guardian,  received  a  letter 
from  that  nobleman,  to  announce  that  he  had  made  arrange- 
ments for  sending  his  ward  to  Eton,  and  to  request  that  he 
would  accordingly  instantly  proceed  to  the  metropolis.  This 
announcement  occasioned  both  Cadurcis  and  Venetia  poignant 
affliction.  The  idea  of  separation  was  to  both  of  them  most 
painful;  and  although  Lad 3^  Annabel  herself  was  in  some  de- 
gree prepared  for  an  arrangement,  which  sooner  or  later  she 
considered  inevitable,  she  was  herself  scarcely  less  distressed. 
The  good  doctor,  in  some  degree  to  break  the  bittei-ness  of  part- 
ing, proposed  accompanjing  Plantagenet  to  London,  and  him- 
self personally  delivering  the  charge,  in  whose  welfare  they 
were  so  much  interested,  to  his  guardian.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
a  very  sad  affair,  and  the  week  which  was  to  intervene  before 
his  departure  found  both  himself  and  Venetia  often  in  tears. 
They  no  longer  took  any  delight  in  their  mutual  studies,  but 
I^assed  the  day  walking  about  and  visiting  old  haunts,  and  en- 
deavoring to  console  each  other  for  what  they  both  deemed  a 
great  calamity,  and  which  was,  indeed,  tlie  only  serious  mis- 
fortune Venetia  had  herself  experienced  in  the  whole  course  oi 
her  serene  career. 

"But  if  I  were  really  your  brother,"  said  Plantagenet,  "I 
must  have  quitted  you  the  same,  Venetia.  Boys  always  go  to 
school;  and  then  we  shall  be  so  happy  when  I  return!" 

"  O!  but  we  are  so  happy  now,  Plantagenet.  I  cannot  believe 
that  we  are  going  to  part.  And  are  you  sure  that  you  will  re- 
turn? Perhaps  your  guardian  will  not  let  you,  and  will  wish 
you  to  spend  your  holidays  at  his  house.  His  house  will  be  your 
home  now." 

It  was  impossible  for  a  moment  to  forget  the  sorrow  that  was 
impending  over  them.  There  were  so  many  preparations  to  be 
made  for  his  departure,  that  every  instant  something  occurred 
to  remind  thein  of  their  sorrow.  Venetia  sat  with  tears  in  her 
eyes  marking  his  new  pocket-handkerchiefs,  which  they  had  all 
gone  to  Southport  to  purchase,  for  Plantagenet  asked,  as  a  par- 
ticular favor,  that  no  one  should  mark  them  but  Venetia.  Then 
Lady  Annabel  gave  Plantagenet  a  writing-case,  and  V3netia 
tilled  it  with  pens  and  paper,  that  he  miglit  never  want  means 
to  communicate  witli  them:  and  her  evenings  Mere  passed  in 
working  him  a  purse,  which  Lady  Annabel  took  care  should  be 
well  stocked.  All  day  long  there  seemed  something  going  on  to 
remind  them  of  what  was  about  to  hapi)en:  and  as  for  Paunce- 
fort,  she  flounced  in  and  out  of  the  room  fifty  times  a  day,  with 
"  what  is  to  be  done  abovit  my  h)rd"s  shirts,  my  lady?  I  think 
his  lordslup  had  better  have  another  dozen,  your  la'ship.  Better 
too  much  than  too  little.  I  always  say;"  or  "O!  my  lady,  your 
la'ship  cannot  form  an  idea  of  what  a  state  my  lord's  stockings 
are  in,  my  lady.     I  tlunk  I  had  better  go  over  to  Southport  with 
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John,  my  lady,  and  buy  him  some;"  or  "  Please,  my  lady,  did  1 
xindeistand  your  lashij)  si)oke  to  the  tailor  on  Thursday  about 
my  lord's  things?  I  suppose  your  la'ship  knows  my  lord  has  got 
no  great-coat  V" 

Every  one  of  these  inquiries  made  Venetia's  heart  tremble. 
Then  there  was  the  sad  habit  of  dating  every  coming  day  by  its 
distance  from  the  fatal  one.  Tliere  was  the  last  day  but  four, 
and  tlie  last  day  but  tlu-ee,  and  the  last  day  but  two.  The  last 
day  but  one  at  length  arrived;  and  at  length,  too,  it  seemed  in- 
credible, the  last  day  itself. 

Plantagenet  and  Venctia  both  rose  very  early  that  tliey  might 
make  it  as  long  as  possible.  They  sighed  involuntarily  when 
they  met.  and  tlien  they  went  about  to  pay  last  visits  to  every 
creature  and  ol)ject  of  whicli  tliey  had  been  so  long  fond. 
Plantagenet  went  to  bid  farewell  to  the  horses,  and  adieu  to  the 
cows,  and  then  walked  down  to  the  woodman's  cottage,  and 
then  to  shake  hands  with  the  keeper.  He  would  not  say  "  Good- 
l)ye  "  to  the  household  until  the  very  last  moment;  and  as  for 
!>iarmion,  the  bloodhound,  ho  accompanied  both  of  them  so 
faithfully  in  this  melancholv  ramble,  and  kept  so  close  to  both, 
that  it  was  useless  to  break  the  sad  intelligence  to  him  j-et. 

"  I  think  now,  Venetia,  we  have  been  to  see  everything,"  said 
Plantagenet,  "  I  shall  see  the  peacocks  at  breakfast-time.  I  wish 
Eton  was  near  C'herbury.  ixnd  then  I  could  couie  home  on  Sun- 
day. I  cannot  bear  going  to  Cadurcis  again,  but  I  shouM  like 
you  to  go  once  a  week,  and  try  to  keep  up  our  garden,  and  look 
after  everything,  though  there  is  not  mucla  that  will  not  take 
care  of  itself,  except  the  garden.  We  made  that  together,  and  I 
could  not  bear  its  being  neglected." 

Venetia  could  not  assure  him  that  no  wish  of  his  should  be 
neglected  because  she  was  weeping. 

"I  am  glad  the  doctor,"  he  continued,  "  is  going  to  take  me 
to  town.  1  [should  be  very  wretched  by  myself.  But  he  will 
put  me  in  mind  of  Clierbm-y,  and  we  can  talk  together  of  Lady 
Annabel  and  you.  Hark!  the  bell  rings;  we  must  go  to  break- 
fast, the  last  breakfast  but  one." 

Laily  Annabel  endeavored,  by  unusual  good  spirits,  to  cheer 
up  her  little  friends.  She  .spoke  of  Plantagenet's  speedy  return 
so  much  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  tlie  pleasant  things  they 
were  to  do  when  he  came  back,  that  she  really  succeeded  in 
exciting  a  smile  in  Venetia's  April  face,  for  .she  was  smiling 
amid  tears. 

Although  it  was  the  last  day.  time  liung  lieavily  on  their 
hands.  After  breakfast  they  went  over  the  liouse  together;  and 
Gadurcis,  half  with  genuine  feeling  and  half  in  a  s])irit  of 
mockery  of  their  sorrow,  made  a  speech  to  the  inanimate  walls, 
as  if  tliHV  were  aware  of  liis  intcmlcd  departure.  At  lenglli,  in 
their  progress,  they  i)assed  tlie  door  of  tlie  closed  apartments, 
and  here,  holding  Venetia's  hand,  he  stopped,  and,  with  an  ex- 

Kre.ssion  of  irresistiljle  humor,  making  a  very  low  bow  to  them, 
e  s;iid,  very  gravely,  "  And  go(jd-bye  rooms  tliat  1  have  never 
enterefl;  jierliaps,  before  I  come  back,  Venetia  will  find  out 
what  is  locked  n[)  in  youl"' 
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Dr.  Mashaiii  arrived  for  dinner,  and  in  a  i)()st-cluiise.  The 
unusual  CDnvt-yance  reminded  them  of  tlie  morrow  very  iieenly. 
Venetia  couhl  not  bear  to  see  the  doctor's  pormanteau  taken 
out  and  carried  into  the  hall.  She  had  hopes,  until  then,  that 
souTiethiny-  would  linppen  and  prevent  all  tliis  misery.  Cadurcis 
wliispered  l:e-,  "  1  say,  Venetia,  do  not  you  wish  tki  ;  rvas 
winter  ?"" 

"Why,  Plantagenet ?" 

'•  Because  then  we  might  have  a  good  snow-storm,  and  be 
blocked  uj^  again  for  a  week." 

Venetia  looked  at  the  sky.  but  not  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen: 

The  doctor  was  glad  to  warm  himself  at  the  hall-fire,  for  it 
was  a  fresh  autumnal  afternoon. 

•'  Ai-e  you  cold.  sirV  said  Venetia,  approaching  liim. 

"  T  am,  my  little  maiden,"  said  the  doctor. 

"Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  of  its  snowing,  Dr 
Masham  ?■' 

"  Snowing!  my  little  maiden:  what  can  you  be  thinking  of?" 
The  dinner  was  ratlier  gayer  than  might  have  been  expected. 
The  doctor  was  jocular.  Lady  Annabel  very  lively,  and  Plan 
tagenet  excited  by  an  extraordinary  glass  "of  wine.  Venetia 
alone  remained  dispirited.  The  doctor  made  mock  speeches 
and  proposed  toasts,  and  told  Plantagenet  that  he  must  learn  to 
make  speeches  too,  or  what  would  he  do  when  he  was  in  the 
House  of  Lords?  And  then  Plantagenet  tried  to  make  a 
speech,  and  pro])osed  Venetia's  health;  and  then  Venetia.  who 
could  not  bear  to  hear  herself  praised  by  him  on  such  a  day — 
the  last  day — Ijurst  into  tears.  Her  motlier  called  her  to  her 
side  and  consoled  her,  and  Plantagenet  jumped  up  and  wiped 
her  eyes  with  one  of  those  very  pocket  handkerchiefs  on  which 
she  had  embroidered  his  cipher  and  coronet  with  her  own  beauti- 
ful hair. 

Toward  evening,  Plantagenet  began  to  experience  the  reac- 
tion of  his  artificial  spirits.  The  doctor  had  fallen  into  a  gentle 
clum])er.  Lady  Annabel  had  quitted  the  room,  Venetia  sat  with 
her  hand  in  Plantagenet's,  on  a  stool  bv  tJie  fireside.  Both 
were  very  sad  ami  silent.  At  last  Venetia  said,  "  O  Plantag- 
enet, I  wish  I  were  your  real  sister!  Perhaps,  when  I  see  you 
again,  you  will  forget  this,"  and  she  turned  the  jewel  that  was 
suspended  round  her  neck,  and  showed  him  tlie  inscription. 

"I  am  sure  when  I  see  you  again,  Venetia."  he  replied, 
"the  only  difference  will  be  that  I  shall  love  you  more  than 
ever." 

"  I  liope  so,"  said  Venetia. 

'•  I  am  sure  of  it.  Now  remember  what  we  are  talking  about. 
When  we  meet  again,  we  shall  see  which  of  us  two  will  love 
each  other  most." 

"  O  Plantagenet,  I  hope  they  will  be  kind  to  you  at  Eton." 
"  I  will  make  them." 

"And,  whenever  you  are  the  least  unhappy,  you  will  write  to 
us?" 
"  I  shall  never  be  unhappy  about  anything  but  being  away 
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from  you.  As  for  the  rest,  I  will  make  people  respect  me;  I 
know  what  I  am." 

"  P.t'cause,  if  tliey  do  not  behave  well  to  you,  mamma  could 
ask  Dr.  Masliam  to  come  and  see  you,  and  they  will  attend 
to  him;  and  I  would  ask  him,  too. 

*•  I  wonder,"  she  continued,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  if  you 
have  every  tliinj?  you  want.  I  am  quite  siu'c,  the  instant  you  are 
gone,  we  shall  remi-mher  somethinji;  you  ought  to  have;  and 
then  I  sliall  l)e  (]iiite  liroken-hearted."' 

'•  1  have  got  everything." 

"  You  said  you  wanted  a  large  knife." 

*'  Yes!  but  1  am  going  to  buy  one  in  London.  Dr.  Masham 
says  he  will  take  me  to  a  place  where  the  finest  knives  in  the 
world  are  to  bi>  bought.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  go  to  London 
with  Dr.  ^lasham."' 

"  I  have  never  written  your  name  in  your  Bible  and  prayer- 
book.     I  will  do  it  this  evening." 

"  Lady  Annabel  is  to  write  it  in  the  Bible,  and  you  are  to  writo 
it  in  the  prayer-book." 

"  You  are  to  write  to  us  from  London  by  Dr.  Masham,  if 
onlv  a  line." 

••"I. shall  not  faU."  - 

"  Never  mind  about  your  handwriting;  but  mind  you  write." 

At  tliis  moment  Lady  Annabel's  step  was  heard,  and  Plan- 
tagenet  said,  "  Give  me  a  kiss.  Venetia,  for  I  do  not  mean  to  bid 
good-bye  to-niglit." 

"  But  you  will  not  go  to-morrow  before  we  are  up." 

"  Yes,  we  shall." 

"  Now,  Plantagenet,  I  shall  be  up  to  bid  you  good-bye;  mind 
tliat." 

Lady  Annabel  entered,  the  doctor  woke,  lights  followed,  the 
servant  made  up  the  tire,  and  the  room  looked  cheerful  again. 
After  tea,  the  names  were  duly  written  in  the  Bible  and  prayer- 
book;  the  last  arrangements  were  made,  all  the  baggage  was 
brought  down  into  the  hall,  all  ransacked  their  memory  and 
fancy  to  see  if  it  were  possible  tliat  anything  that  Plantagenet 
could  require  was  eitlier  forgotten  or  hail  been  omitted.  The 
clock  struck  ten:  Lady  Annabel  rose.  The  travelers  were  to 
part  at  an  early  hour:  she  shook  hands  with  Dr.  Masham,  but 
Cadurcis  was  to  bid  her  farewell  in  lier  dressing-room,  and  then, 
with  lieavy  hearts  and  glistening  eyes,  they  all  separated.  And 
thus  ended  the  last  day. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Venetia  passed  a  restless  night.  She  was  so  resolved  to  be 
awake  in  time  for  I'lantagenet's  departure,  that  she  could  not 
sleep;  and  at  length,  toward  moruing,  fell,  from  exhaustion, 
into  a  slight  slumber,  from  which  she  sprung  up  convulsively, 
rouf«.'d  by  tlie  sound  of  the  wlieels  of  the  post  chaise.  She  look(;d 
out  her  window,  and  saw  the  servant  stiapping  on  the  port- 
manteaus. Sliortly  after  this  she  heard  Piantagenet's  step  in 
the  vestibule;  lie  passed  her  room,  and  proceeded  to  her  mother's 
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dressing:- room,  at  the  door  of  wliicl I  she  heard  him  knock,  and 
then  there  wiis  sih'uce. 

•'  You  are  in  j^ood  time,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  who  was  seated 
in  an  easy-eliair  when  Plantagenet  entered  lier  room.     "  Is  the 
toctor  u})?" 

"He  is  l)reakfastinj4-." 

"And  have  you  breakfasted?" 
'  I  have  no  appetite." 

"  You  should  take  something,  my  child,  before  you  go.  Now, 
(„ome  hither,  my  dear  Plantagenet,"  she  said,  extending  her  hanil: 
•'  listen  to  me,  one  word.  When  you  arri\e  in  London,  you  will 
go  to  your  guardian's.  He  is  a  great  man,  and  I  believe  a  veiy 
good  one,  and  the  law  and  your  father's  will  have  placed  him  in 
the  position  of  a  parent  to  you.  Y"ou  nnist  therefore  love, 
honor,  and  obey  him;  and  I  doubt  not  be  will  deserve  all  your 
affection,  respect  and  duty.  Whatever  he  desires  or  comisels 
you  will  perform  and  follow.  As  long  as  you  act  according  to 
his  wishes,  you  cannot  be  wrong.  But,  my  dear  Plantagenet,  if 
by  any  chance  it  ever  happens,  for  strange  things  sometimes 
happen  in  this  world,  that  you  are  in  trouble  and  require  a 
friend,  remendoer  that  Cherbury  is  also  your  home;  the  home  of 
your  heart,  if  not  of  the  law;  and  that  not  mei-ely  from  my 
own  love  for  you,  but,  because  I  promised  your  poor  mother  on 
her  death-bed,  I  esteem  mjself  morally,  although  not  legally,  in 
the  light  of  a  parent  to  yon.  Y'ou  will  find  Eton  agreat  change; 
you  will  experience  many  trials  and  temi)tations;  you  will  tri- 
iamph  over  and  withstand  them  all  if  you  will  attend  to  these 
few  directions.  Fear  God;  morning  and  night,  let  nothing  in- 
duce you  to  omit  your  prayers  to  him;  you  will  find  that  pray- 
ing will  make  you  happy.  Obey  your  superiors,  always  treat 
your  masters  with  respect.  Ever  speak  the  truth.  As  long  as 
you  adhere  to  this  rule,  you  never  can  be  involved  in  any  serious 
inisfortune.  A  deviation  from  truth  is,  in  general,  the  founda- 
tion of  all  misery.  Be  kind  to  your  companions,  but  be  firm. 
Do  not  be  laughed  into  doing  that  which  you  know  to  be  wrong. 
Be  modest  and  humble,  but  ever  respect  yourself.  Remember 
who  you  are,  and  also  that  it  is  your  duty  to  excel.  Providence 
iias  given  you  a  great  lot.  Think  ever  that  you  are  born  to  per- 
form great  duties. 

"  God  bless  you,  Plantagenet!"  continued  her  ladyship,  after  a 
slight  pause,  with  a  faltering  voice — '•  God  bless  you,  my  sweet 
child.  And  God  will  bless  you  if  you  remember  him.  Try  also 
Xo  remember  us,"  she  added,  as  she  embraced  him,  and  ])laced  in 
liis  hand  Venetians  well-lined  purse.  *'  Do  not  forget  Cherbury 
and  all  it  contains;  hearts  that  love  you  dearly,  and  will  pray 
ever  for  your  welfare." 

Plantagenet  leaned  upon  her  bosom.  He  had  entered  the 
room  resolved  to  be  composed,  with  an  air  even  of  cheerfu  ness, 
but  his  tender  heart  yielded  to  the  first  appeal  to  his  affections. 
He  could  only  murmur  out  some  broken  syllables  of  devotion, 
and  almost  unconsciously  found  that  he  had  quitted  the  cham- 
ber. 

With  streaming  eyes  and   hesitating  steps   he  was  proeerd- 
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ing  along  the  vestibuk'.  wlien  he  heard  his  name  called  hy  a 
low  sweet  voice.  He  looked  round:  it  was  Venetia.  Never 
had  he  lu'held  sucli  a  l)e;uititul  vision.  She  was  nuitHed  up 
in  her  dressing- gown,  her  small  white  feet  only  guarded  from 
the  cold  by  her  slijtpers.  Her  golden  hair  seemed  to  reach  her 
waist,  her  cheek  was  tiushed,  her  large  blue  eyes  glittered  with 
tears. 

"  Plantagenet.''  said  she. 

Neither  of  tlicm  coidd  speak.  Tliev  embraced,  th.ey  mingled 
their  tears  titgvther,  and  every  instant  they  wept  more  plente- 
ously.  At  length  a  footstep  was  heard;  Venetia  murmured  a 
blessing,  and  vainslied 

Cadurcis  lingered  on  the  stairs  a  moment  to  compose  himself. 
He  wiped  ins  eyes:  he  tried  to  look  undisturbed.  All  the  serv- 
ants were  in  the  hall:  from  ^Mistress  Paimcefort  to  the  scullion 
there  was  not  a  dry  eye.  All  loved  tlu'  little  lord,  he  was  so 
gracious  and  so  gentle.  Every  one  asked  leave  to  touch  his  hand 
before  he  went.  He  tried  to  smile  and  say  something  kind  to 
all.  lie  recognized  the  gamekeeper,  and  told  him  to  do  what  he 
liked  at  Cadurcis:  said  .something  to  the  coachman  about  his 
pony:  and  begged  ^listress  Pauncefort,  quite  aloud,  to  take  great 
care  of  her  young  mistress.  As  he  was  speaking,  he  felt  some- 
thing rubbing  against  his  hand;  it  was  Marmion,  the  old  blood- 
hound. He  also  came  to  bid  Ins  adieus.  Cadurcis  patted  him 
witli  great  atlection,  and  .said,  "Ah!  my  old  fellow,  we  shall  yet 
meet  again."' 

Tlie  doctor  appeared,  smiling  as  usual,  made  his  inquiries 
whetlier  all  were  right,  nodded  to  the  weei)ing  household,  called 
Plantagenet  his  l)rave  l)oy,  and  ])atted  him  on  the  back,  and  bade 
him  .juinp  into  the  chaise.  Another  moment,  and  Dr.  Mashani 
had  also  entered:  the  door  was  closed,  the  fatal  "All  right" 
sung  out,  and  Lord  Cadurcis  was  whirling  away  from  that  Cher- 
bury  where  he  was  so  loved! 
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CHAPTER    I. 

LiFK  is  not  dated  merely  by  years.  Events  are  sometimes  the 
best  calendars.  Tliere  are  ejKxiis  in  our  existence  which  camiot 
be  ascertained  by  a  formal  ai'i)eal  to  the  registry.  The  arrival 
of  the  (.'adunisfinniiy  at  tiicir  old  abbey,  their  consefpient  in- 
timacy at  ('herljury,  the  death  of  the  mother,  and  the  dej)arture 
of  the  son — these  wei*e  events  which  had  been  crowded  into  a 
Ki)ace  of  less  tlian  two  years:  lait  those  two  years  were  not  only 
the  most  eventful  in  tlie  life  of  Ven:'ti;'  Herbert,  but  in  their  in- 
tluerice  upon  the  development  <>i  har  uiind,  and  the  formation  of 
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her  character,  far  exceeded  the  effects  of  all  her  previous  ex- 
istence. 

V«'iu'li;i  once  more  found  herself  with  no  companion  l)ut  licr 
motlicr,  hut  in  vain  she  attempted  to  recall  tlic  fi'elinj;s  slic  liad 
before  experienced  under  such  circumstances,  and  to  revert  to 
the  resources  she  had  before  conimaiuled.  No  longer  could  ^slic 
\van<ler  in  imaginary  kingdoms,  or  transform  the  limited  world 
of  her  exiierience  into  a  boundless  region  of  enchanted  amuse- 
ment. Her  ])la3'-pleasure  hours  were  Hcd  forever.  She  sighed 
for  her  faithful  and  sympathizing  comi)anion.  The  empire  of 
fancy  yielded  without  a  struggle  to  the  conquering  sway  of 
memory. 

For  the  hrst  few  weeks  Venetia  was  I'estless  and  dispirited, 
and  when  she  was  alone  she  often  wept.  A  mysterious  instinct 
prompted  her.  however,  not  to  exhibit  such  emotion  before  her 
mother.  Yet  she  loved  to  bear  Lady  Aimabel  talk  of  Plantag- 
enet,  anil  a  visit  to  the  abbey  was  ever  her  favorite  walk.  Some- 
times, too,  a  letter  arrived  from  Lord  Cadurcis,  and  this  was 
great  joy.  but  such  communications  were  rare.  Nothing  is  more 
difficult  than  for  a  junior  boy  at  a  public  school  to  maintain  a 
correspondence:  yet  his  letters  were  most  affectionate,  and  al- 
ways dwelt  upon  the  prospect  of  liis  I'eturn.  The  period  fortius 
hoped-for  return  at  length  arrived,  but  it  brought  no  Plantag- 
enet.  His  guardian  wished  that  the  holidays  should  be  spent 
under  his  roof.  Still  at  intervals  Cadurcis  wrote  to  Cherbury, 
to  which,  as  lime  flew  on,  it  seemed  destined  he  never  was  to 
return.  Vacation  followed  vacation,  alike  passed  with  his 
guardian,  either  in  London  or  at  a  country  seat  still  more  re- 
mote from  Cherbury,  until  at  length  it  became  so  much  a  mat- 
ter of  course  that  his  guardian's  house  should  be  esteemed  his 
home,  that  Plantagenet  ceased  to  alhide  even  to  a  prospect  of 
return.  In  time  his  letters  became  rarer  and  rarer,  until,  at 
length,  they  altogether  ceased.  Meanwhile  Venetia  had  ovei-- 
cojiie  the  original  pang  of  separation;  if  not  as  gay  as  in  old 
days,  she  was  serene  and  very  studious;  delighting  less  in  her 
flowers  and  birds,  but  much  more  in  her  books,  and  pursuing 
her  studies  with  an  earnestness  and  assiduity  which  her  mother 
was  rather  fain  to  check  than  to  encourage.  Venetia  Herbert, 
indeed,  promised  to  become  a  most  accomplished  woman.  She 
had  a  flue  ear  for  music,  a  ready  tongue  for  languages;  already 
she  enudated  her  mother's  skill  in  the  arts,  while  the  library  of 
Cherbury  afl'orded  welcome  and  inexhaustible  resources  to  a 
girl  whose  genius  deserves  the  richest  and  most  sedulous  cul- 
tivation, and  whose  peculiar  situation,  independent  of  her 
studious  predisposition,  rendered  reading  a  pastime  to  her  rather 
than  a  task. 

Lady  Annabel  watched  the  progress  of  her  daughter  with  the 
most  lively  interest,  and  spared  no  eflorts  to  assist  the  formation 
of  her  principles  and  her  taste.  That  deep  religious  feeling 
which  was  the  characteristic  of  the  mother  had  been  carefully 
and  early  cherished  in  the  lieart  of  the  ciuld,  and  in  time  the 
unrivaled  writings  of  the  great  divines  of  our  church  became  a 
principal  portion  of  her  reading.     Order,  method,  severe  study, 
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strict  relijiious  oxorrise.  witli  ii<i  ;iniuseinent  or  relaxation  hut  of 
the  most  simple  and  natural  eharaeter,  and  with  u  comjjlete  se- 
clusion U\m\  society.  alto,<;etiier  formetl  a  system,  wiiich  acting 
upon  a  singularly  susceptihle  and  gifted  nature,  secured  tlie 
jiromise  in  Venetia  Herbert,  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  of  a  very 
cxtraordinai-y  woman;  a  system,  however,  against  which  her 
lively  and  somewhat  restless  mind  might  probably  have  rebelled, 
had  not  that  system  bei'U  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  all  the 
melting  spell  of  maternal  alVection.  Tt  was  the  inspiration  of 
this  sacred  love  that  hovered  like  a  guardian  angel  over  the  life 
of  Venetia.  It  roused  her  friun  her  morning  slumbers  with  an 
embrace,  it  sanctilied  her  evening  pillow^  with  a  blessing:  it 
antiiipated  the  ditlicidty  of  the  student's  page,  and  guided  the 
faltering  hand  of  the  hesitating  artist:  it  refreshed  her  memory, 
it  modulated  her  voice;  it  accompanied  her  in  the  cottage, 
and  knelt  by  her  at  the  altar.  Marvelous  and  beautiful  is  a 
mothers  love!  And  when  Venetia,  with  her  strong  feelings 
and  enthusiastic  sjiirit.  would  look  around  and  mark  that  a 
giaceful  form  and  a  bright  eye  were  forever  watching  over  her 
wants  and  wishes,  instructing  with  sweetness,  and  oft  even  with 
advice,  her  whole  soul  rose  to  her  mother,  all  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings were  concentrated  in  that  sole  existence,  and  she  desn-ed  no 
happier  destiny  than  to  pass  through  life  living  in  the  light  of 
her  mother's  smiles,  and  clinging  with  passionate  trust  to  that 
beneficent  and  guardian  form. 

But  w  ith  all  her  quick  and  profound  feelings  Venetia  was 
thoughtful,  and  even  shrewd,  and  when  she  was  alone  her  very 
love  for  her  mother,  and  her  gratitude  for  such  an  ineffable 
treasure  as  parental  affection,  would  force  her  mind  to  a  subject 
which  had  haunted  her  even  from  her  earliest  childhood.  Why 
had  she  only  one  parent';?  What  mystery  was  this  that  envel- 
oped that  great  tie':*  For  that  there  was  a  mystery  Venetia 
f^lt  as  assured  as  that  she  was  a  daughter.  By  a  process  which 
she  could  not  analyze,  her  father  had  become  a  forbidden  sub- 
ject. True,  Lady 'Annabel  had  i)laced  no  formal  prohibition 
upon  its  mention";  nor  at  her  i)resent  age  was  Venetia  one  who 
would  be  influenced  in  her  conduct  by  the  liy-goneand  arbitrary 
intimations  of  a  menial:  nevertheless,  that  the  mention  of  her 
father  would  afftjrd  pain  to  the  being  she  loved  best  in  the  world 
was  a  conviction  which  had  grown  with  her  years  and  strength- 
ened with  her  strengtli.  Panlonable.  natural,  even  laudable  as 
was  the  anxiety  of  tiie  daughter  upcin  such  a  su))j<'ct.  an  instinct 
with  which  she  could  not  struggle  closeil  the  lips  of  Venetia  foi- 
ever  upon  this  topic.  His  name  was  never  mentioned,  his  i)ast 
existence  was  never  alluded  to.  Who  was  he  'i  That  he  was  of 
noble  family,  and  great  ])osition.  her  name  betokened,  and  the 
state  in  which  they  lived.  He  must  have  died  very  early:  per- 
haps even  before  her  mother  gave  her  biith.  ■  A  dreadful  lot  in- 
deed: and  yet  was  the  grief  that  even  such  a  dispensation  might 
occasion,  so  keen,  so  overwlielming,  that  after  fourteen  long 
years  his  name  might  not  be  jiermitted,  even  for  an  instant,  to 
jiass  the  pale  lips  of  his  bere.avr'd  wife':'  Was  his  child  to  be  de- 
]trived  <jf  the  only  solace  for  his  loss,  the  consolation  of  cherish- 
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ing  hi?  memory?  Strange,  passing  strange  infleed,  and  very  bit- 
ter! At  Cherbury  the  family  of  Herbert  were  honored  only  from 
tradition. 

Until  the  arrival  of  Lady  Annabel,  as  we  have  before  men- 
tioned, they  had  not  resided  at  tlie  hall  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  There  were  no  old  retainei's  there  from  whom  Venetia 
might  glean,  without  suspicicm,  the  information  for  which  she 
|)anted.  Slight  too.  as  was  Venetia's  experience  of  society,  tiiere 
were  times  when  slie  could  not  resist  the  im])res.sion  that  her 
motlier  was  not  hap])y;  that  there  was  some  secret  soirow  that 
weighed  upon  her  spirit,  some  gi'ief  that  gnawed  at  her  heart. 
Could  it  be  still  the  recollection  of  her  lost  sire?  Could  one  so 
religious,  so  resigned,  so  assureci  of  meeting  the  lost  one  in  a 
better  world,  brood  with  a  reinning  soul  over  the  will  of  her 
Creator?  Such  conduct  was  entii-ely  at  variance  with  all  the 
tenets  of  Lady  Annabel.  It  was  not  thus  she  consoled  the  be- 
reaved, that  she  comforted  the  widow,  and  solaced  the  ori)han. 
Venetia,  too.  observed  everything  and  forgot  nothing.  Not  an 
incident  of  her  earliest  childhood  that  was  not  as  fresh  in  her 
memory  as  if  it  had  occurred  yesterday.  Her  memory  was  nat- 
urally keen;  living  in  solitude,  witli  nothing  to  distract  it.  itsim- 
l)ressions  never  failed  away.  She  had  never  forgotten  her 
mother's  tears  the  day  that  she  and  Plantagenet  had  visited  Mar- 
ringhurst.  Somehow  or  other  Dr.  Masham  seemed  connected 
wiih  this  sorrow.  Whenever  Lady  Annabel  was  most  dispirited 
it  was  after  an  interview  vvitli  that  gentleman;  yet  the  presence 
of  the  doctor  always  gave  her  pleasure,  and  he  was  the  most 
kind-hearted  and  cheerful  of  men.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  was 
only  her  illusion;  perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  the  memory  of  her 
father  to  vv-hich  her  mother  was  devoted,  and  which  occasionally 
overcame  her:  perhaps  slie  ventured  to  speak  of  him  to  Dr. 
Masham,  though  not  to  her  daughter,  and  this  might  accomit 
for  that  occasional  agitation  which  Venetia  had  observed  at  his 
visits.     And  yet,  and  yet,  and  yet— in  vain  she  reasoned. 

There  is  a  strange  sympathy  which  whispers  convictions  that 
no  evidence  can  authorize,  and  no  arguments  dispel.  Venetia 
Herbert,  particularly  as  she  grew  older,  could  not  refrain  at 
times  from  yielding  to  the  irresistible  belief  that  her  existence 
was  enveloped  in  some  mystery.  Mystery  too  often  presupposes 
tlie  idea  of  guilt.  Guilt!  \vho  was  guilty  ?  Venetia  shuddered 
at  the  current  of  her  own  thotights.  She  started  from  the  gar- 
(len  seat  in  which  she  had  fallen  into  this  dangerous  and  painful 
reverie;  flew  to  her  mother,  who  received  her  with  smiles;  and 
buried  her  face  iu  the  bosom  of  Lady  Annabel. 


CHAPTER  IL 

We  have  indicated  in  a  few  pages  the  progress  of  three  years. 
How  difTerently  passed  to  the  two  preceding  ones,  when  the 
Cadurcis  family  were  settled  at  the  abbey!  For  during  this 
latter  period  it  seemed  that  not  a  single  incident  had  occurred. 
They  had  glide<l  away  in  one  unbroken  course  of  study,  reli{i;ion, 
and  domestic  love,  tlie  enjoynunit  of  nature,  and  the  pursuits  of 
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charity,  like  a  loiip:  suinnier  sabbath-day.  ^woot  and  serene  and 
still,  iindistiirbi'il  l)y  a  single  passion,  hallowed  and  hallowing. 

If  the  C'aihircis  family  were  now  not  absolutely  forgotten  at 
I'herbury,  they  were  at  least  only  occasionally  remembered. 
These  last  three  years  so  completely  harmonized  with  the  life  of 
Venetia  before  tlieir  arrival,  that,  taking  a  general  view  of  her 
existence,  their  residence  at  the  abbey  figured  oidy  as  an  episode 
in  her  career:  active  indeed  and  stirring,  and  one  that  had  left 
some  impressions  not  easily  discarded:  but,  on  the  whole,  mel- 
lowed by  the  magic  of  time,  Venetia  looked  back  to  her  youth- 
ful friendship  as  an  event  that  was  onlv  an  exception  in  her  lot, 
and  slie  viewed  herself  as  a  l)eing  Ixirn  and  l)red  up  in  a  seclu- 
sion which  she  was  never  to  (juit.  with  no  aspirations  beyond 
the  little  world  in  which  she  moved,  and  where  she  was  to  die 
in  peace,  as  she  had  lived  in  purity. 

One  Simday,  the  conversation  after  dinner  fell  upon  Lord 
Cadurcis.  Dr.  ]\lasham  had  recently  met  a  young  Etonian, 
and  had  made  some  iniiuiries  aliout  their  friend  of  old  days. 
The  information  he  had  obtained  was  not  very  satisfactory.  It 
seemed  that  Cadurcis  was  a  more  popular  boy  with  his  com- 
panions than  his  tutors;  he  had  been  rather  unruly,  and  had 
only  e.scaped  expulsion  by  the  influence  of  his  guardian,  who 
was  not  only  a  great  noble,  but  a  powerful  minister. 

This  conversation  recalled  old  times.  They  talked  over  the 
arrival  of  ^Irs.  Cadurcis  at  the  abbey,  her  strange  character,  her 
untimely  end.  Lady  Annabel  expressed  lier  conviction  of  the 
natural  excellence  of  Plantagenefs  disposition,  and  her  regret  of 
the  many  disadvantages  under  which  he  labored;  it  gratified 
Venetia  to  listen  to  his  praise. 

'■  He  has  (piite  forgotten  us,  mamma,"  said  Venetia. 

"My  love,  lie  was  very  joung  when  he  quitted  us,'"  replied 
Lady  Annabel;  "and  j^ou  must  remember  the  influence  of  a 
change  of  life  at  so  tender  an  age.  He  lives  now  in  a  busy 
world." 

"  1  wish  that  he  had  not  forgotten  to  write  to  us  sometimes," 
said  Venetia. 

"  Writing  a  letter  is  a  great  achievement  for  a  schoolboj"," 
said  the  doctor;  "  it  is  a  duty  which  even  grown  uj)  persons  too 
often  forget  to  fulfill,  and,  when  i)Ostponed,  it  is  generally  de- 
ferred forever.  However,  I  agree  with  Lady  Annabel,  Cadurcis 
was  a  fine  fellow,  and.  had  he  been  properly  brought  up,  I  can- 
not help  thinking  might  have  turned  out  something." 

"Poor  Plantagenetl"  said  Venetia,  "how  I  pity  him.  His 
was  a  terrible  lot— to  lose  both  his  parents!  Wliatever  were  the 
errors  of  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  she  was  his  n)other.  and,  in  sjtite  of 
every  mortification,  he  clung  to  her.  Ah!  I  shall  never  forget 
wlien  Pauncefort  met  him  coming  out  of  her  room,  the  night 
before  the  burial,  when  lie  said,  with  streaming  eyes,  'I  only 
had  one  friend  in  the  world,  and  now  slie  is  gone.'  I  could  nf)t 
love  Mrs.  f'adurcis,  and  yet,  when  I  heard  of  these  words,  I  cried 
as  much  as  he." 

"  I'oor  fellow!"  sai<I  the  iloctor.  tilling  his  glass. 

"If   there   be   any   i)ersoii    in    the  \.orld   wIk^ih  I  pity,"  said 
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Venetia,  "'tis  an  orphan.  Oli!  vvliat  slioiild  I  be  without 
m.imiiia  ?  And  Phmtaj^vnct,  |)()()r  I'laiitaj^cnct,  he  has  no 
niotluT.  no  I'atlier."  Vuiictia  ndilt'il,  willi  ;i,  taUcrin}^  voice:  "I 
can  syinpatlii/.e  with  him  in  sonic  degree — 1,  I,  I  know,  I  feel  the 
niisCortunc.  tlie  misery" — her  lace  became  crimson,  yet  she 
could  not  restrain  the  irresistible  words — "the  misery  of  never 
having  known  a  father,"  she  added. 

Tliere  was  a  dead  pause,  a  most  solemn  silence.  In  vain 
Venetia  struggled  to  look  calm  and  unconcerned;  every  instant 
she  felt  tlie  blood  mantling  in  her  cheek  with  a  more  lively  and 
sprea<ling  agitation.  She  dared  not  look  u]);  it  was  not  j)ossil)le 
to  utter  a  wortl  to  turn  the  conversation.  She  felt  utterly  con- 
founded, and  absolutely  mute.  At  length  Lady  Annabel  spoke. 
Her  tone  was  se\ere  and  choking,  very  different  to  her  usual 
silvery  voice. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  my  daughter  should  feel  so  keenly  the  want 
of  a  i)arenfs  love,"  said  her  ladyship. 

What  would  not  Venetia  have  given  for  the  power  of  speech? 
But  it  seemed  to  have  deserted  her  forever.  There  she  sat  nuite 
and  motionless,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  table,  and  with  a 
burning  cheek,  as  if  she  were  conscious  of  having  committed 
some  act  of  shame,  as  if  she  had  been  detecied  in  some  base  and 
degrading  deed.  Yet,  what  had  she  done?  A  daughter  had 
tlelicately  alluded  to  her  grief  at  the  loss  of  a  parent,  and  ex- 
pressed her  keen  sense  at  the  deprivation. 

It  was  an  autumnal  afternoon;  Dr.  Masham  looked  at  the  sky, 
and,  after  a  long  pause,  made  an  observation  about  the  weather, 
and  then  requested  ]>ermission  to  order  his  horses,  as  the  even- 
ing came  on  apace,  and  he  had  some  distance  to  ride.  Lady 
Annabel  rose;  the  doctu",  with  a  countenance  unusually  serious, 
offered  her  his  arm;  and  Venetia  followed  them  like  a  criminal. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  horses  appeared;  Lady  Annabel  bid  adieu 
to  her  friend  in  her  usual  kind  tone,  and  with  her  usual  sweet 
smile;  and  then,  without  noticing  Venetia,  instantly  retired  to 
her  own  chamber. 

And  this  was  her  mother — her  mother,  who  never  before 
quitted  her  for  an  instant,  without  some  sign  and  symbol  of  af- 
fection, some  pla3'ful  word  of  love,  a  winning  smile,  a  ])assing 
embrace,  that  seemed  to  acknowledge  that  the  pang  of  even  mo- 
mentary separation  could  only  be  alleviated  by  this  graceful 
homage  to  the  heart.  What  had  she  done?  Venetia  was  about 
to  follow  Lady  Annabel,  but  she  checked  herself.  Agony  at 
having  offended  her  mother,  and  for  the  first  time,  was  blended 
with  a  strange  curiosity  as  to  the  cause,  and  some  hesitating  in- 
dignation at  iier  treatment.  Venetia  remained  anxiously  await- 
ing the  return  of  Lady  Annabel,  but  her  ladyship  did  not  reap- 
pear. Every  instant  the  astonishment  and  grief  of  Venetia 
increased.  It  was  the  first  domestic  difference  that  had  oc- 
curred between  them.  It  shocked  her  very  mucii.  She  thought 
of  Plantagenet  and  ilrs.  Cadurcis.  There  was  a  mortifying  re- 
semblance, however  slight,  between  the  resjicctive  situations  of 
the  two  families.  Venetia,  too,  had  quarreled  with  her  mother: 
that  mother  who,  for  fourteen  years,  had  only  looked  upon  her 
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with  fondness  and  joy;  who  liad  bpen  ever  kind,  withont  being 
ever  weak,  and  liad  rendered  lier  eliild  liappy  b}'  making  her 
good:  tliat  mother  whose  beneficent  wisdom  had  transformed 
duty  into  dehght;  that  superior  yet  gentle  being,  so  indulgent 
yet  so  just,  so  gifted  yet  so  condescending,  who  dedicated  all 
iier  knowledge,  and  time,  and  care,  and  intellect,  to  her  daugh- 
ter. 

Venetia  threw  herself  upon  a  couch  and  wept.  They  were  the 
first  tears  of  unmixed  pain  that  she  had  ever  shed.  It  was  said 
by  tiie  household  of  Venetia  when  a  child,  that  she  had  never 
crie<l;  not  a  single  tear  had  ever  sullied  that  sunny  face.  Sur- 
roundeil  by  scenes  of  innocence,  and  images  of  happiness  and 
content.  Venetia  smiled  on  a  world  that  smiled  on  her,  the  ra- 
diant lieroine  of  a  golden  age.  She  had,  indeed,  wept  over  the 
sorrows  and  the  departure  of  Cadurcis;  but  those  were  soft 
showers  of  symi>athy  and  affection  sent  from  a  warm  heart,  like 
drops  from  a  summer  sky.  But  now  this  gi'ief  was  agony;  her 
brow  throbl)ed.  her  hami  was  clinched,  her  heart  beat  with  tu- 
multuous palpitation;  the  streaming  torrent  came  scalding  down 
her  cheek  like  fire  rather  than  tears,  and,  instead  of  assuaging 
lier  emotion,  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  increase  its  fierce  and 
fervid  power. 

The  sun  hail  set.  the  red  autumnal  t'vnight  had  died  away,  the 
shadows  of  night  were  brooding  over  the  halls  of  Cherbiu-}'. 
The  moan  of  the  rising  wind  might  be  distinctly  heard,  and  ever 
and  anon  the  branches  of  neighboring  trees  swung  with  a  sud- 
den yet  nielancholy  sound  against  the  windows  of  the  apart- 
ment, of  which  the  curtains  had  remained  undrawn.  Venetia 
locjked  up;  the  room  would  have  been  in  perfect  darkness  but 
for  a  glimmer  which  just  indicated  the  site  of  the  expiring  fire, 
and  an  uncertain  light,  or  rather  modified  darkness,  that  seemed 
the  sky.  Alone  and  desolatel  Alone,  and  desolate,  and  im- 
hapi)y!  Alone,  and  desolate,  and  unhappy,  and  for  the  first 
time!  Was  it  a  sigh,  or  a  groan,  that  issued  from  the  stifling 
heart  of  Venetia  Herbert!  That  child  of  innocence,  that  bright 
emanation  of  love  and  beuutv,  that  airy  creature  of  grace  and 
gentleness,  who  had  never  said  an  unkind  word,  or  did  an  vm- 
kiml  thing  in  her  whole  career,  but  had  glanced  and  glided 
throuf-'h  existence,  scattering  liai)piiiess  and  joj-,  and  receiving 
th  •  pleasure  which  she  herself  imparted,  how  overwhelming 
was  her  first  struggle  with  that  dark  stranger — Sorrow! 

Some  one  entc-recl  the  roijm;  it  was  Mistress  Pauncefort.  She 
held  a  taper  in  her  hand,  and  came  tripi)ing  gingerly  in,  with  a 
new  cap  streaming  with  ril)bons,  and  scarcely,  as  it  were,  con- 
descending to  execute  the  mission  with  which  she  was  trusted, 
wliich  was  no  greater  than  fetching  her  lady's  reticule.  She 
glanced  at  the  table,  but  it  was  not  there;  and  she  turned  up  her 
nose  at  a  chair  or  two,  \vhich  she  even  condescended  to  propel  a 
little  with  a  sau<:y  foot,  as  if  the  reticule  might  be  hid  undi-r  the 
harif^iiig  dra])ery,  anil  then.  unal)le  to  find  the  object  of  her 
seanli.  Mistress  Pauneeforl  settled  Iieiseif  before  the  gla.ss,  ele- 
vating tlie  taper  abo\e  her  iiead.  Ilial  slie  might  observe  what 
indeed  she  had  been  examining  the  whole  day,  the  effect  of  her 
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new  cap.  With  a  roniplacont  simper,  Mistress  Paunccfort  then 
turned  from  i)lensnre  to  Imsincss,  ;in<l  approaehiiij^  tlie  coucli, 
gave  a  faint  sliriek,  half  genuine,  lialf  affected,  as  si le  recognized 
tiie  recmnbent  form  of  her  young  mistress.  "  Well,  to  be  sure," 
exclaimed  Mistress  Pauncefort,  "  was  tiie  like  ever  seen!  Miss 
Venetia,  as  I  livel  La,  Miss  Venetia,  what  can  be  the  matter? 
I  declare  I  am  all  in  a  palpitation." 

Venetia,  affecting  composure,  said  she  was  ratlier  unwell; 
that  she  had  a  headache,  and  lising,  murmured  that  she  would 
go  to  bed.  "  A  headache!"  exclaimed  IMistress  Paunccfort,  "  I 
hope  no  worse,  for  there  is  my  lady,  and  she  is  as  out  of  sorts  as 
possible.  She  has  a  headache  too,  and  when  I  shut  the  door  just 
now,  I  am  sure  as  quiet  as  a  lamb,  she  told  me  not  to  make  so 
much  noicewhen  I  left  the  room.  '  Noise!'  says  I;  '  why  really, 
my   lady,    I   don't   pretend   to   be   a   spirit;  but   if  it  comes  to 

noise '     '  Never  answer  me,  Pauncefort,' said  my  lad}-.     'No, 

my  lady,'  says  I.  '  I  never  do,  and,  I  am  sure,  when  I  have  a 
headache  myself,  I  don't  like  to  be  answered.'  But,  to  be  sure, 
if  you  have  a  headache,  and  my  lady  has  a  headache  too.  I  only 
hope  we  have  not  got  the  epidemy.  I  vow,  Miss  Venetia,  that 
your  eyes  are  as  red  as  if  you  had  been  running  against  the 
wind.  Well,  to  be  sure,  if  you  have  not  been  crying!  I  must  go 
and  tell  my  lady  immediately." 

"Light  me  to  my  room,"  said  Venetia;  "I  will  not  disturb 
my  mother,  as  she  is  unwell." 

Venetia  rose,  and  Mistress  Pauncefort  followed  her  to  her 
chamber,  and  lit  her  candles.  Venetia  desired  her  not  to  re- 
main; and  when  she  had  quitted  the  chamber,  Venetia  threw 
herself  in  her  chair  and  sighed. 

To  sleep — it  was  imi^ossible;  it  seemed  to  Venetia  that  she 
could  never  rest  again.  She  wept  no  more,  but  her  distress  was 
very  great.  She  felt  it  impossible  to  exist  through  the  night 
without  being  reconciled  to  her  mother;  but  she  refrained  from 
going  to  her  room,  from  the  fear  of  again  meeting  her  trouble- 
some attendant.  She  resolved,  therefore,  to  wait  until  she 
heard  Mistress  Pauncefort  retire  for  the  night,  and  she  listened 
with  restless  anxiety  for  the  sign  of  her  departure  in  the  sound 
of  her  footsteps  along  the  vestibule,  on  which  the  doors  of  Lady 
Annabel's  and  her  ilaughter's  apartments  opened. 

An  hour  elapsed:  at  length  the  sound  was  heard.  Convinced 
that  Pauncefort  had  now  quitted  her  mother  for  the  night, 
Venetia  ventured  forth;  and,  stopping  before  the  door  of  her 
mother's  room,  she  knocked  gently.  There  was  no  rejily,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  Venetia  knocked  again,  and  I'atlier  louder. 
Still  no  answer.  "  Mamma,"'  said  Venetia,  in  a  faltering  tone, 
but  no  sound  replied.  Venetia  then  tried  the  door,  and  found  it 
fastened.  Then  she  gave  up  the  effort  in  despair,  and,  retreat- 
ing to  her  own  chamber,  she  threw  herself  on  her  bed,  and  wept 
bitterly. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  she  looked  up  again;  the  candles 
were  flaring  in  their  sockets.  It  was  a  wild  windy  night;  Vene- 
tia rose,  and  withdrew  the  curtain  of  her  window.  The  black 
clouds  were  scudding  along  the   sk}^,  revealing,  in  their  oc- 
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casionnl  hut  transiont  rifts,  some  glimi)ses  of  the  moon,  that 
seemeil  unusually  bright;  or  of  a  star  that  trembled  with  su- 
pernatural brilliancy.  She  stood  awhile  gazing  on  the  outward 
scene,  that  harmonized  with  her  own  internal  agitation;  her 
grief  was  liUe  tlu'  storm,  lier  love  light  the  light  of  that  bright 
moon  and  star.  There  came  over  her  a  desire  to  see  her 
mother,  which  she  felt  irresistible;  she  was  resolved  that  no  dif- 
ficulty, no  inijiediment  should  prevent  her  instantly  from  throw- 
ing herself  on  her  bosom.  It  seemed  to  her  that  her  brain 
would  burn,  tliat  tliis  awful  night  could  never  end  without  such 
an  interview.  She  opened  her  door,  went  forth  again  into  the 
vestibule,  an<l  approached  with  a  nervous  but  desperate  step 
her  mother's  chamber.  To  her  astojiishment,  the  door  was  ajar, 
but  there  was  a  light  within.  With  trembling  step  and  dovvn- 
cast  eyes,  Venetia  entered  the  chamber,  scarcely  daring  to  ad- 
vance, or  to  look  uj). 

'•  Mother."  she  said,  but  no  one  answered;  she  heard  the  tick 
of  the  clock:  it  was  the  onl}' sound.  "Mother,"  she  repeated, 
and  slie  dared  to  look  up,  but  the  bed  was  empty.  There  was 
no  mother.  Lady  Annabel  was  not  in  the  room.  Following  an 
irresistible  impulse.  Venetia  knelt  by  the  side  of  her  mother's 
bed  and  prayed.  She  a<ldressed,  in  audible  and  agitated  tones, 
that  Almighty  and  Beneficent  Being  of  whom  she  was  so  faith- 
ful and  pure  a  follower.  With  sanctified  simplicity,  she  com- 
municated to  her  Creator  and  her  Saviour  all  her  distress,  all 
lier  sorrow,  all  the  agony  of  her  perplexed  and  wounded  sjjirit. 
If  she  had  sinned,  she  prayed  for  forgiveness,  and  declared  in 
solitude,  to  One  whom  she  could  not  deceive,  how  unintentional 
was  the  trespass;  if  she  were  only  misapiirehended,  she  sujjpli- 
cated  for  comfort  and  consolation;  for  support  under  the  heavi- 
est visitation  she  had  yet  experienced,  the  displeasure  of  that 
earthly  parent  whom  she  revei-ed  only  second  to  lier  Heavenly 
Father. 

"For  thou  art  my  Father,"  said  Venetia,  "I  have  no  other 
father  but  thee,  O  God!  Forgive  me.  then,  my  heavenly  parent, 
if  in  my  willfulness,  if  in  my  thoughtless  and  sinful  blindness, 
I  have  sighed  for  a  father  on  earth,  as  well  as  in  heaven!  Great 
have  thy  mercies  been  to  me,  O  God!  in  a  mother's  love.  Turn, 
then,  again  to  me  the  lieart  of  that  mother  whom  I  have 
oflFeiuledl  Let  her  look  ujion  her  cJiild  as  before;  let  her  con- 
tinue to  me  a  double  parent,  and  let  me  pay  to  lier  the  duty  and 
the  devotiijn  that  might  otherwise  have  been  divided!" 

"  Amen!"  said  a  sweet  and  s(jlemn  voice,  and  Venetia  was 
clasped  in  her  mother's  arms. 


CHAPTER  III. 

If  the  love  of  La<ly  Annabel  for  her  cliild  were  capable  of 
increase,  it  might  have  been  believed  that  it  ;ibsolutely  became 
mon-  jirofoiind  and  ardent  after  that  sliort-live<l  but  ])ainful 
estrangement,  which  we  have  related  in  (be  last  chai)ter.  With 
all  L-idy  Annabel's  fascinating  ((ualities  and  noble  virtues,  a  fine 
observer  of  human  nature,  enjoying  opp(jrtuiiities  of  intimately 
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studying  her  character,  miglit  have  suspected  tliat  an  occasion 
only  was  wanted  to  display  or  develop  in  that  lady's  conduct  no 
trifling  evidence  of  a  hauglity,  ))rou(],  and  even  inexorable  sj)irit. 
C/ircuinstanced  as  she  was  at  Cherbury,  with  no  one  capable  or 
desirous  of  disputing  her  will,  the  more  gra(;ious  and  exalted 
qualities  of  lier  nature  were  alone  apparent.  Entertaining  a 
severe,  even  a  sublime  sense  of  the  paramount  claims  of  duty  in 
all  conditions  and  circumstances  of  life,  her  own  conduct  afforded 
an  invariable  and  consistent  examjjle  of  her  tenet;  from  those 
around  her  she  re(j;uired  little,  and  that  was  cheerfully  granted; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  her  more  eminent  situation  alike 
nudtiplied  her  own  obligations,  and  enabled  her  to  fulfill  them; 
she  appeared,  therefore,  to  pass  her  life  in  conferring  happiness 
and  in  receiving  gratitude.  Strictly  religious,  of  immaculate 
reputation,  rigidly  just,  systematically  charitn,))le,  dignified  in 
her  manners,  yet  more  than  courteoiisto  her  inferiors,  and  gifted 
at  the  same  time  with  great  self-control  and  great  decision,  she 
was  looked  up  to  by  all  within  her  sphere  with  a  sentiment  of 
affectionate  veneration. 

Perhaps  there  was  only  one  person  within  her  little  world 
wlio,  both  by  disposition  and  relative  situation,  was  qualified  in 
any  way  to  question  her  undoubted  sway,  or  to  cross  by  inde- 
pendence of  opinion  the  tenor  of  the  discipline  she  had  estab- 
lished, and  this  was  her  child.  Venetia,  with  one  of  the  most 
affectionate  and  benevolent  natures  in  the  world,  was  gifted 
with  a  shrewd  inquiring  mind,  and  a  restless  imagination.  She 
was  capable  of  forming  her  own  oi^inions,  and  had  both  reason 
and  feeling  at  command  to  gauge  their  worth.  But  to  gain  an 
influence  over  tliis  child  had  been  the  sole  object  of  Lady  Anna- 
bel's life,  and  she  had  hitherto  met  that  success  which  usually 
awaits  in  this  world  the  strong  purpose  of  a  determined  spirit. 
Lady  Annabel  herself  was  far  too  acute  a  person  not  to  have  de- 
tected early  in  life  the  talents  of  her  child,  and  she  was  proud  of 
them.  She  had  cultivated  them  with  exemplary  devotion,  and 
with  admirable  profit.  But  Lady  Annabel  had  not  less  discov- 
ered that,  in  the  ardent  and  susceptible  temperament  of  Venetia, 
means  were  offered  by  which  th.e  heart  might  be  trained  not 
only  to  cope  with  but  overpower  the  intellect.  With  great 
powers  of  pleasing,  beauty,  accomplishments,  a  sweet  voice,  a 
soft  manner,  a  sympathetic  heart,  Lady  Annabel  was  qualified 
to  charm  the  world;  she  had  contrived  to  fascinate  her  daugh- 
ter. She  had  inspired  Venetia  with  the  most  romantic  attach- 
ment for  her;  such  as  rather  subsists  between  two  female  friends 
of  the  same  age  and  hearts,  then  between  individuals  in  the  rela- 
tive situations  which  they  bore  to  each  other.  Yet  while  Vene- 
tia thus  loved  her  mother,  she  could  not  but  also  respect  and 
revere  the  superior  being  whose  knowledge  was  her  guide  on  all 
subjects,  and  whose  various  accomplishments  deprived  her  se- 
cluded education  of  all  its  disadvantages;  and  wheiishe  felt  that 
one  so  gifted  had  devoted  her  life  to  the  benefit  of  her  child,  and 
that  this  beautiful  and  peerless  lady  had  no  other  ambition  but 
to  be  her  guardian  and  attendant  spirit;  gratitude,  fervent  and 
profound,  mingled  with  admiring  reverence  and  passionate  aflec-. 
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tion.  nnd   to.notlier  forniod   a  spell  that  encircled  the  mind  of 
Vi'iu'tia  with  talisinanic  sway. 

Under  tlie  di'Si)otic  inlluence  of  tliese  enchanted  feelinfts, 
Venetia  was  fast  growing  into  womanhood,  withont  a  single 
cloud  liaving  ever  disturbed  or  sullied  the  i)ure  and  splendid 
lieavt'n  of  her  domestic  life.  Suddeidy  the  liorizon  had  become 
clouiled.  a  storm  liad  gathered  and  burst,  and  an  eclipse  could 
.scari-ely  liave  occasioned  more  terror  to  tlie  untutored  roamer  of 
the  wilderness,  than  tiiis  unexi)ected  catastrophes  to  one  so  in- 
])i'rienced  in  the  power  of  tlie  passions  as  our  heroine.  Her 
heaven  was  again  serene;  but.  such  was  the  effect  of  this  ebulli- 
tion on  her  c-haracter.  so  keen  was  her  dread  of  again  encounter- 
ing the  agony  of  another  misunderstanding  vvilli  her  niothcn', 
tJKit  slie  reci)iled  witli  trembling  froui  that  subject  which  had  so 
often  and  so  deei)ly  engaged  her  secret  tlioughts;  and  the  idea 
of  her  father,  associated  as  it  now  w^as  witli  pain,  mortilication, 
and  miser}',  never  rose  to  her  imagination  but  instantly  to  be 
shunned  as  some  unhallowed  image,  of  winch  the  bitter  contem- 
plation was  fraught  with  not  less  disastrous  consequences  than 
the  denounced  iilolatry  of  the  holy  people. 

Wliatever,  therefore,  might  be  the  secret  reasons  which  im- 
l)elled  Lady  Annabel  to  shroud  the  memory  of  the  lost  parent  of 
her  child  in  such  inviolate  gloom,  it  is  certain  that  the  hitherto 
restless  though  concealed  curiosity  of  Venetia  u])on  the  subject, 
the  rash  demonsti'atious  to  wliich  it  led.  and  the  consequence  of 
her  boldness  instead  of  threatening  to  destroy  in  an  instant  the 
deep  and  matured  system  of  her  mother,  had,  on  the  whole, 
greatly  contributed  to  the  fulHllnient  of  the  very  purpose  for 
whic-h  Lady  Annabelhad  so  long  labored. 

That  lady  spared  no  ])ains  in  following  np  the  advantage 
which  lier  acuteness  and  knowledge  of  her  daughter's  character 
assured  her  that  she  had  secured.  She  hovered  round  her  child 
more  like  an  enamored  lover  than  a  fond  mother;  she  hung  upon 
her  looks,  she  read  her  thoughts,  she  anticipated  every  want  and 
wish;  her  dulcet  tones  seemed  even  sweeter  than  before;  her 
soft  and  elegant  manners  even  more  tender  and  refined.  Though 
even  in  her  childhood  Lady  Annabel  had  rather  guided  than 
commanded  Venetia;  now  she  rather  consulted  than  guided  her. 
She  seized  advantage  of  the  advanced  character  and  mature  ap- 
pearance of  Venetia  to  treat  her  as  a  woman  rather  than  a  child, 
and  as  a  friend  rather  than  a  daughter.  Venetia  yielded  herself 
ii|)  U)  this  flattering  and  fasc-inating  condescension.  Her  love 
for  her  mother  amounted  to  passion;  she  had  no  other  earthly 
object  or  desire  but  to  pass  her  entire  life  in  her  sole  and  sweet 
society;  she  (;ouId  conceive  no  sympathy  deeper  or  more  delight- 
ful; tlu!  only  uidiai)])in('ss  she  had  ever  known  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  a  moment  trenching  ujion  its  exclusive  privilege; 
Venetia  could  not  j)icture  to  herself  that  such  a  ])ure  and  en- 
trancing existence  could  ever  experience  a  change. 

And  tins  mother,  this  devoted  yet  mysterious  mother,  jealous 
of  her  child's  regret  for  a  father  that  o!ie  had  lost,  and  whom 
she  had  never  known!  shall  we  ever  pei'etrate  the  secret  of  her 
heart? 
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It  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  exquisite  feelings  that  a  year, 
and  more  than  another  year,  ekipsed  at  our  lone  Ijall  of  Clier- 
bury.  Hapijiness  and  content  seemed  at  least  the  blessed  destiny 
of  the  Herlierts.  Venetia  grew  in  years,  and  grace,  and  loveli- 
ness; eacii  day,  apparently  more  her  mother's  joy,  and  each  day 
bound  to  that  mother  by,  if  jiossible,  more  ardent  love.  Slie  Iiad 
never  again  experienced  those  uneas}'  thoughts  \vhi(,-ii  at  times 
had  haunted  iier  from  her  infancy;  separated  from  her  motlu-r, 
indeed,  scarcely  for  aji  hour  together,  she  liad  no  time  to  nnise. 
Her  studies,  each  day  hecoming  more  various  and  interesting, 
and  pursued  with  so  gifted  and  charming  a  companion,  entirely 
engrossed  her;  even  tlie  exercise  that  was  lier  relaxation  was 
participated  in  by  Lady  Annabel;  and  the  motiier  and  daughter, 
bounding  togetlier  on  their  steeds,  were  fanned  by  the  same 
breeze,  and  freshened  by  tlie  same  graceful,  health}'  exertion. 

One  day  the  post,  tliat  seldom  arrived  at  Clierbury.  brougiit  a 
letter  to  Lady  Annabel,  the  perusal  of  which  evidently  greatly 
agitated  her.  Her  countenance  changed  as  her  eye  glanced  over 
tlie  pages;  her  hand  trembled  as  she  lield  it.  But  she  made  no 
remark;  and  succeeded  in  subduing  her  emotion  so  quickly,  that 
Venetia,  although  she  watched  her  mother  with  anxiety,  did  not 
feel  justiiied  in  interfering  with  inquiring  sympathy.  But  while 
Lady  Annabel  resumed  her  usual  calm  demeanor,  she  relapsed 
into  unaccustomed  silence,  and.  soon  rising  from  the  breakfast- 
table,  moved  to  the  window,  and  contintied  apparently  gazing 
on  the  garden,  \\ith  her  face  averted  from  Venetia  for  some 
time.  At  length  she  turned  to  her,  and  said,  "  I  think.  Venetia, 
of  calling  on  the  doctor  to-day;  there  is  business  on  which  I  wish 
to  consult  him,  but  I  will  not  trouble  you,  dearest,  to  accr)m- 
pany  me.  I  must  take  the  carriage,  and  it  is  a  long  and  tiring 
drive." 

There  was  a  tone  of  decision  even  in  the  slightest  observations 
of  Lady  Annabel,  which,  however  sweet  might  be  the  voice  in 
which  they  were  uttered,  scarcely  encouraged  their  propriety  to 
be  canvassed.  Now,  Venetia  was  far  from  desirotis  of  being 
separated  from  her  mother  this  morning.  It  was  not  a  vain  and 
idle  curiosity,  promjtted  by  the  receipt  of  tiie  letter  and  its  conse- 
quent effects,  Itotli  in  the  emotion  of  her  motlier  and  tlie  vissit  wliich 
it  had  rendered  necessary,  that  swayed  her  breast.  The  native 
dignity  of  a  well-disciplined  mind  exempted  Venetia  from  such 
feminine  weakness.  But  some  consideration  might  be  due  to 
the  quick  sympathy  of  an  affectionate  spirit  that  liad  witnessed 
with  f  orresponding  feeling  the  disturbance  of  the  being  to  whom 
she  \.-as  devoted.  Why  this  occasional  and  jminful  m3stery 
that  ever  and  anon  clouded  the  heaven  of  tlieir  love,  and  Hung 
a  frigid  shadow  over  the  path  of  a  sunshiny  life  ?  Whj^  was  not 
Venetia  to  share  the  sorrow  or  the  care  of  her  only  friend,  as 
well  as  participate  in  her  joy  and  her  content?  There  were 
other  claims,  too,  to  this  confidence,  besides  those  of  the  heart. 
Lady  Annabel  was  not  merely  her   only  friend,  she  was  her 
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parent,  her  only  parent;  almost,  for  aught  she  had  ever  heard  or 
learnt,  her  only  relative.  For  lier  mother's  family,  though  she 
was  aware  of  their  existence  by  the  freedom  with  whicli 
Lady  Annaliel  ever  mentioned  them,  and  tliough  Venetia  was 
conscious  that  an  occasional  correspondence  was  maintained  be- 
tween them  and  Clierbui-y,  occupied  no  station  in  Venetia's 
heart,  scarcely  in  her  memory. 

That  nol)le  family  were  nullities  to  her;  far  distant,  apparently 
estranged  from  her  lieart,  except  in  form,  she  had  never  seen 
them:  they  were  associated  in  her  recollection  with  none  of  the 
sweet  ties  of  kindred.  Her  f;randfather  was  dead  without  her 
ever  having  received  his  blessing;  his  successor,  her  uncle,  was 
an  embassador,  long  absent  frc^n  his  country;  her  only  aunt 
married  to  a  soldier,  ajid  establislied  at  a  foreign  station.  Venetia 
envied  Dr.  ^lasham  the  coiilidence  wliicli  was  extended  to  him; 
it  seemed  to  iier,  even  leaving  out  of  sight  the  intimate  feelings 
that  subsisted  between  lier  and  her  mother,  that  the  claims  of 
blood  to  this  confidence  were  at  least  as  strong  as  tliose  of  friend- 
ship. But  Venetia  stiHed  her  emotions:  she  parted  from  lier 
motiier  witii  a  kind,  yet  somewhat  mournful  expression.  Lady 
.\iuiabel  might  have  read  a  slight  sentiment  of  atfectionate 
reproach  in  the  demeanor  of  her  tlaughter  when  she  bade  lier 
farewell.  Whatever  might  be  the  consciousness  of  the  motlier, 
she  was  successful  in  concealing  her  impression.  Very  kind, 
but  calm  and  inscrutable.  Lady  Annabel,  having  given  directions 
for  posti>oning  the  dinner  hour,  embraced  her  child,  and  entered 
the  chariot. 

Venetia.  from  the  terrace,  watched  her  mother's  progress 
through  the  park.  After  gazing  for  some  minutes,  a  tear  stole 
down  lier  c-heek.  She  started,  as  if  surprised  at  her  own  emotion. 
And  now  the  carriage  v.-as  out  of  sight,  and  Venetia  would  have 
recurred  to  some  of  those  resources  wliich  were  ever  at  hand  for 
the  employment  or  amusement  of  her  secluded  life.  But  the 
favorite  volume  (;eased  to  interest  thin  morning,  and  almost  fell 
from  her  hand.  She  tried  her  spinet,  but  her  ear  seemed  to  have 
lost  its  music:  she  looked  at  her  easel,  but  the  cunning  had  fled 
from  her  touch. 

Restless  and  (lisf(uieted,  she  knew  not  why,  Venetia  \v<'nt  forth 
again  into  the  gartlen.  All  nature  smiled  arounil  her;  tiie  flit- 
ting birds  were  throwing  their  soft  shadows  over  the  sunny 
lawns,  and  nistling  amid  the  blossoms  of  tiie  variegated  groves. 
Tlie  golden  wreatiis  of  the  laliiiniuni  and  tlie  silver  knots  of  the 
<-liestniit  streamed  and  flittered  around;  the  iiees  were  as  busy 
as  till-  birds,  and  the  whole  scene  was  suffused  and  penetrated 
with  brilliancy  and  odor.  It  still  was  sjn-iiig.  and  yet  the  gor- 
f^eons  ap|)roach  of  summer,  like  the  advancing  i)rocession  of  some 
triumphant  king,  miglit  almost  be  detected  amid  thi'  lingering 
freshness  of  the  year;  a  lively  and  yet  maj;nificent  pcrioil,  bleiKl- 
\n<^.  asit  were.  Attic;  grace  with  Roman  sjijendor:  a  time  w  licii  liope 
;ind  fruition  Cor  once  meet,  when  existence  is  most  full  of  de- 
n;;lil,  .'ilike  delicate  and  volujituous,  and  when  the  liuman  frame 
is  mr«t  sensil)le  to  the  gayety  and  grandeur  of  nature. 

And   why  was  not  tiie  '-piiii  of  the  beautirul  ami  iunocerxt 
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Venetia  us  bright  as  tlie  surroun<ling  scene?  There  are  moods  of 
mind  that  batHe  analysis,  that  arise  from  a  mysterious  syinpatliy 
we  cannot  penetrate.  At  this  moment  tlie  idea  of  her  father  ir- 
resistibly recurred  to  the  imagijiatiou  of  Venetia.  She  could  not 
withstand  the  conviction  thnt  the  r('cei|)t  of  the  mysterious  let- 
ter and  her  mother's  agitation  wer"  by  some  inexplicable  con- 
nection linked  with  tliat  forbidden  subject.  Strange  incidents 
flitted  across  her  memory:  her  mother  weeinng  on  the  day  they 
visited  Marringhurst,  the  mysterious  cliambers — the  nocturnal 
visit  of  Lady  Annabel  that  Cadurcis  had  witnessed — her  unex- 
pected absence  from  her  airartment,  when  Venetia  in  her  desj)air 
had  visited  her,  some  months  ago. 

What  was  the  secret  that  enveloped  her  existence?  Alone, 
which  was  unusual — dispirited,  she  knew  not  vvJiy — and  brood- 
ing over  thoughts  which  haunted  her  like  evil  spirits,  Venetia 
at  length  yielded  to  a  degree  of  nervous  excitement  which 
amazed  her.  She  looked  up  to  the  uninhabited  wing  of  the 
■inansit)n  with  an  almost  fierce  desire  to  penetrate  its  mysteries. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  a  strange  voice  came  whispering  on  the 
breeze  urging  her  to  the  fulfillment  of  a  mystical  mission. 
With  a  vague,  yet  wild  purpose,  she  entered  the  house,  and  took 
her  way  to  her  mother's  chamber.  Mistress  Pauncefort  was 
there.  Venetia  endeavored  to  assume  her  accustomed  serenity. 
The  waiting-woman  bustled  about,  arranging  the  toilet-table, 
which  had  been  for  a  moment  discomposed,  putting  away  a  cap, 
folding  up  a  shawl,  and  indulging  in  a  multitude  of  inane  ob- 
servations which  little  harmonized  \vith  the  high-strung  tension 
of  Venetia's  mind.  ]\Iistress  Pauncefort  opened  a  casket  with  a 
spring  lock,  in  which  she  placed  some  trinkets  of  her  mistress. 
Venetia  stood  by  her  in  silence:  her  eye,  vacant  and  wandering, 
beheld  tiie  interior  of  the  casket.  There  must  have  been  some- 
thing in  it,  the  sight  of  which  greatly  agitated  her.  for  Venetia 
turned  pale,  and  in  a  moment  left  the  chamber  and  retired  to 
her  own  room. 

She  locked  her  door,  thew  herself  in  a  chair  almost  gasping 
for  breath,  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  It  was  some 
minutes  before  she  recovered  comparative  composure;  she  rose 
and  looked  in  the  mirror;  her  face  was  quite  white,  but  her 
eyes  glittering  with  excitement.  She  walked  up  and  down  her 
room  with  a  troubled  step,  and  a  scarlet  flush  alternately  re- 
turned to  and  retired  from  her  changing  cheek.  Then  she  leaned 
against  a  cabinet  in  thought.  She  was  disturbed  from  her  mus- 
ings by  the  sound  of  Paunceforfs  steps  along  the  vestibule,  as 
she  quitted  her  mother's  chamber.  In  a  few  minutes  Venetia 
herself  stepped  forth  into  the  vestibule  and  listened.  All  was 
silent.  The  golden  morning  had  summoned  the  wliole  house- 
hold to  its  enjoyment.  Not  a  voice,  not  a  domestic  sound,  broke 
the  complete  stillness.  Venetia  again  repaired  to  the  apartment 
of  Lady  Annabel.  Her  step  was  light,  but  agitated;  it  seemed 
that  she  scarcely  dared  to  breathe.  She  opened  the  door,  ruslied 
into  the  cabinet,  pressed  the  spring  lock,  caught  at  something 
that  it  contained,  and  hurried  again  to  her  own  chamber. 

And  what  is  this  prize  that  the  trembling  Venetia  holds  almost 
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con^-l^lsively  in  lier  grasp,  apparently  without  daring  even  to  ex- 
amine it?  Is  this  the  serene  and  light-hearted  girl,  whose  face 
was  like  the  cloudless  splendor  of  a  sunny  day?  Why  is  she  so 
pallid  und  iH'rtinlied?  What  strong  impulse  fills  her  frame? 
She  elutrlies  in  lier  hand  a  key! 

On  that  tempestuous  niglit  of  passionate  sorrow  which  suc- 
ceeded the  first  misunderstanding  hetween  Venetia  and  her 
mother,  when  the  voice  of  Ijudy  Annabel  had  suddenly  blended 
with  that  of  her  kneeling  child,  and  had  ratiiied  with  her  devo- 
ti(-)nal  conciu'reiice  her  wailing  supi)lications;  even  at  the  mo- 
ment when  Venetia.  in  a  rapture  of  love  and  duty,  felt  herself 
pressed  to  her  mother's  reconciled  heart,  it  had  not  escaped 
her  that  Lady  Annabel  held  in  her  hand  a  key:  and,  though  the 
feelings  which  that  night  had  so  forcibly  developed,  and  which 
the  suliseqneiit  conduct  of  Lady  Annabel  had  so  carefully  and 
skillfully  cherished,  had  impelled  Venetia  to  banish  and  erase 
from  her  thought  anil  memory  all  the  associations  which  that 
spectacle  however  slight  was  calculated  to  awaken,  still,  in  her 
present  mood,  the  unexpected  vision  of  the  same  instrument, 
identical  she  couhl  not  doubt,  had  triumphed  in  an  instant  over 
all  the  long  discipline  of  her  mind  and  conduct,  in  an  instant 
had  batlled  and  dispersed  her  self-control,  and  been  hailed  as  the 
providential  means  by  which  slie  might  at  length  penetrate  that 
mystery  which  she  now  felt  no  longer  supportable. 

The  clock  of  the  belfry  of  Chcrbiu-y  at  this  moment  struck, 
and  Venetia  instantly  sprang  frc^m  her  seat.  It  reminded  her  of 
the  preciousness  of  the  present  mornmg.  Her  mother  was 
indeed  absent,  but  her  mother  would  return.  Before  that  event 
a  great  fulfillment  was  to  occur.  Venetia,  still  grasping  the  key, 
as  if  it  were  the  talisman  of  her  existence,  looked  up  to  heaven, 
as  if  she  rerjuired  for  her  alloted  task  an  immediate  and  sjiecial 
protection;  her  lips  seemed  to  move,  and  then  she  again  (piitted 
her  apartment.  As  she  passed  through  an  oriel  in  her  way 
toward  the  gallery,  she  observed  Pauncafort  in  the  avenue  of 
the  park,  moving  in  the  dii-ection  of  the  keeper's  lodge.  This 
emboldened  her.  AVith  a  hurried  step  she  advanced  along  the 
gallery,  and  at  length  stood  beftne  the  long-seale(l  door  that  had 
so  often  excited  her  strange  curiosit}-.  Once  she  looked  around; 
but  no  one  was  near,  not  a  sound  was  heard.  With  a  faltering 
hand  she  touched  the  lock  witli  tlie  key;  but  her  powers  deserted 
her:  for  a  minute  she  believed  that  tlie  key,  after  all.  would  not 
solve  the  mystery.  And  yet  the  dilliculty  arose  only  from  her 
own  agitation.  She  rallied  her  courage;  once  more  she  made  the 
trial;  the  key  fitte<l  with  completeness,  and  the  lock  ()i)ened  witli 
ease,  and  Venetia  foimd  herself  in  a  small  and  scantily- furnished 
ante-chamljer.  Withdrawing  then  the  key  from  the  lock,  and 
closing  the  door  with  noiseless  c-are.  Venetia  stood  ti'embling  in 
the  mysterious  chamber,  where  appai'ently  there  was  nothing  to 
excite  wonder.  Tlie  door  of  the  chamber  into  which  the  ante- 
room opened  was  still  closed,  and  it  was  some  minutes  before 
the  adventurous  daughter  of  Lady  Annabel  could  summon 
courage  for  the  enterprise  which  awaited  her. 

Her  hand  is  upon  the  lock;  it  yields  without  an  effort.    Vene- 
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tia  steps  into  a  sjiaeioiis  and  lofty  clianiher.  For  a  moment  she 
])aus('(l  almost  upon  tli«i  tlnvshold,  ami  looked  around  her  with 
;i  vayuc  and  misty  visicm.  Anon  she  distinguislieil  something 
of  the  character  of  the  apartment.  In  the  I'ecess  of  a  large  oriel 
window,  tliat  looked  upon  tl.o  park,  and  of  which  the  hlinds 
were  nearly  drawn,  was  an  old  frshionoid  yet  sumptut)us  toilet- 
table  of  considerable  size,  .rranged  as  if  for  use.  Opposite  this 
window,  in  a  corresponding  rececs,  was  what  might  l)e  deemed 
a  bridal-bed.  its  furniture  being  of  white  satin,  richly  embroid- 
ered; tlu>  curtains  half  closed;  and  suspended  from  a  canopy- 
was  a  wreath  of  roses,  that  had  once  emulated,  or  rather  ex- 
celled, the  lustrous  purity  of  the  hangings,  but  now  were  wan 
and  withered.  The  center  of  the  inlaid  an(l  polished  floor  of  the 
apartment  was  covered  with  a  Tournay  carpet,  of  brilliant  yet 
tastefid  <Iecoration.  An  old  cabinet  of  fanciful  workmanshii), 
some  chairs  of  ebony,  and  some  girandoles  of  silver,  completed 
the  furniture  of  the  room,  save  that  at  its  extreme  end,  exactly 
o|)posite  to  the  door  by  which  Venetia  entered,  covered  with  a 
curtain  of  a  green  silk,  was  what  slie  concluded  must  be  a  pict- 
ure. 

An  awful  stillness  pervaded  the  apartment:  Venetia  herself, 
witii  a  face  i)aler  even  than  the  hangings  of  the  mysterious  bed, 
stood  motionless,  with  suppressed  breath,  gazing  on  the  dis- 
tant curtain,  with  a  painful  glance  of  agitated  fascination. 
At  length,  summoning  iier  nergies  as  if  for  the  achievement  of 
some  terril)le  yet  inevitable  enterprise,  she  crossed  the  room, 
and  averting  her  face,  and  closing  her  eyes  in  a  paroxysm  of 
nervous  excitement,  she  stretched  forth  her  arm,  and  with  a 
rapid  motion  withdrew  the  curtain.  The  harsh  sound  of  the 
brass  rings  drawn  quickly  over  the  rod,  the  only  noise  that  had 
yet  met  her  ear  in  this  mystical  chamber,  made  her  start  and 
tremble.  She  looked  u^ — she  beheld,  in  a  very  broad  and  massy 
frame,  the  full  length  portrait  of  a  man. 

A  man  in  the  very  spring  of  sunny  j'outh,  and  of  radiant 
beauty.  Above  the  middle  height,  and  very  slender,  yet  witli  a 
form  that  displayed  exquisite  'Tfi  ,  he  was  habitated  in  a  green 
tunic  that  developed  his  figure  t.'  advantage,  and  became  the 
scene  in  which  he  was  placed— a  park,  with  a  castle  in  the  dis- 
tance; while  a  groom  at  hand  held  a  noble  steed,  that  seemed 
impatient  for  the  chase.  Th-:  maintenance  of  its  intended  rider 
met  fully  the  gaze  of  the  specta'.  r.  It  was  a  countenance  of 
singular  loveliness  and  pc  wer  The  lip  and  the  molding  of  the 
cliin  resembled  the  eager  and  impassioned  tenderness  of  the 
shape  of  Antinous;  but,  instead  of  the  effeminate  suUenness  of 
the  eye  and  the  narrow  smoothness  f  the  forehead,  shone  an 
expression  of  ])rofound  and  piercing  thought.  On  each  side  of 
the  clear  and  open  brow  descended,  even  to  the  shoulders,  the 
clustering  locks  of  golden  hair;  while  the  eyes,  large,  and  yet 
deep,  beamed  with  a  spiritual  energy,  and  shone  like  two  wells 
of  crystalline  water  tliat  reflect  the  all-beholding  heavens. 

Now  wlien  Venetia  Herbert  beheld  this  countenance  a  change 
came  over  her.  It  seemed  tliat.  wlien  her  eyes  met  the  eyes  of 
the  portrait,  some  mutual  interchange  of  sympathy  occurred  be- 
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tween  tliem.  She  fretnl  lierself  in  an  instant  from  the  apprehen- 
sion and  timidity  tliat  before  .oppressed  lier.  Wliatever  mi^lit 
ensne  a  va^ue  eoiivietion  of  liavinj;-  achieved  a  j^reat  ohjectper- 
vaded,  as  it  were,  lier  heing.  Some  great  end,  vast,  thoiigli  in- 
detinite.  had  been  fidtiUed.  Al)strac-ted  and  fearless,  she  gazed 
npon  tlie  dazzling  visage  with  a  proi)hetic  lieart.  Her  soul  was 
in  a  tnmnlt,  ojipressed  witli  thiek-coming  fancies  too  big  for 
words,  panting  lor  e.\i)ression.  There  was  a  word  wliicli  must 
be  si)oken:  it  trembled  on  lier  convulsive  lij),  and  would  not 
sound.  She  looked  around  her  witli  an  eye  glitteiing  witli  un- 
natural lire,  as  if  tosuj)plicate  some  invisible  and  hovering  sjjirit 
to  her  rescue,  or  tliat  some  floating  and  angelic  cliorns  might 
warble  the  thrilling  word,  whose  exi)ression  seemed  absolutely 
necessary  to  her  existence.  Her  clieek  is  flushed,  her  eye  wild 
and  trenndous,  ihe  l)road  blue  veins  of  her  imnuu'ulate  brow 
(jiiivfring  and  distended;  her  waving  hair  falls  back  over  her 
t\)rehead,  and  rustles  like  a  wood  befoi'e  tiie  storm.  She  seems 
a  i)riestess  in  the  convulsi\e  throes  of  inspiration  and  about  to 
breatlie  the  oraile. 

Tlie  picture,  as  we  have  mentioned,  was  luing  in  a  broad  and 
massy  frame.  In  tlie  center  of  its  base  was  worked  an  escutch- 
eon, and  beneath  the  shield  tiiis  inscription: 

^Iarmion  Herbert,  ^t.  XX. 

Yet  there  needed  not  tliese  letters  to  guide  the  agitated  spirit  of 
Venetia,  for,  before  her  eye  hjid  reached  them,  the  word  was 
spoken:  and  falling  on  her  knees  before  the  portiait,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Ladv  Annabel  had  exclaimed: 
'•  My  father!"' 


CHAPTER  V. 
TnF.  daiigliter  still  kneels  liefore  tlie  form  of  the  fatlier,  of 
wliom  slie  liail  heard  f(»r  the  lirst  time  in  her  life.  He  is  at 
length  discovered.  It  was.  then,  an  irresistible  destiny,  that, 
after  the  wild  musings  and  Viaffled  aspirations  of  so  many  years, 
had  guided  her  to  this  chamber.  Slie  is  tlie  child  of  Marmion 
Herbert:  she  beliolds  her  l(jst  parent.  Tliat  being  of  supernat- 
ural l)eaiity.  on  whum  slie  gazes  with  a  look  of  l)lended  rev- 
erence an(i  love,  is  her  father.  What  a  revelation!  Its  real- 
ity exceeded  tiie  wildest  dreams  of  lier  romance;  her  brightest 
vision;:  of  gi-ace  and  loveliness  and  genius,  seemed  personilied 
in  tliis  form:  (he  foini  of  one  to  whom  she  was  bound  by  the 
.stiongest  of  all  eartliiy  ties — of  one  on  whose  heart  slie  had 
a  claim  second  only  to  that  of  the  being  by  whose  lips  his 
nam*?  wjis  never  mentioned.  Was  he,  then,  no  moreV  Ah!, 
could  .she  doubt  that  bitterest  calamity?  Ah!  was  it,  was  it  any 
longer  a  marvel,  that  one  who  had  lived  in  the  light  of  those 
serajihic  eyes,  and  had  watclied  them  until  tlu^ir  terrestrial  splen- 
dor liad  been  forever  extinguishei).  should  sliriidv  from  the  con- 
verse that  could  remind  her  of  the  cataslrophe  of  all  her  earthly 


lopes! 


This  chamber,  then,  was  the  temple  of  her  mother's  woe— the 
tomb  of  her  ballled   affections  ami  bleeding  heart.     No  wonder 
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that  Lady  Annabrl,  11h>  dcsolato  Lady  Annal)el,  tliMt  almost  tin; 
same  spriiif^  must  luive  \vitiu\ssed  tlie  most  favored  and  the 
most  disconsolate  of  women,  sliould  have  fled  from  the  world, 
that  had  awarded  lier  at  the  same  time  a  lot  so  da/zling  and  so 
fidl  of  despair.  Venetia  felt  that  the  existence  of  her  mother's 
cliild,  her  own  fraf;ile  being,  ccndd  have  been  tliat  mothei's  sole 
rank  to  life.  The  iieart  of  the  young  window  of  Marmion  Her- 
bert must  have  l)rokeu  but  for  Venetia;  and  the  consciousness 
of  tliat  remaining  tie,  and  the  duties  that  it  involved,  could  liave 
alone  sustained  the  victim  under  a  lot  of  such  unparalleled  bit- 
terness. The  tears  streamed  down  her  cheek  as  she  tliought  of 
her  mother's  misery,  and  lier  mother's  gentle  love;  the  misery 
that  slie  liad  been  so  cautious  lier  child  shoidd  never  sliare;  the 
vigilant  att'ection  that,  witli  all  her  own  hopes  bliglited,  had  still 
labored  to  comi)ensatc  to  her  child  for  a  deprivation,  the  fullness 
of  which  Venetia  could  only  now  comprehend. 

When,  where,  why— did  he  die?  O!  that  she  might  talk  of 
him  to  her  mother  forever!  It  seemed  that  life  might  i)ass 
away  in  listening  to  his  i)raises.  Marmion  Herbert! — and  who 
was  Marmion  Herbert ':'  Young  as  he  was,  command  and  genius, 
the  pride  of  noble  passions,  all  the  glory  of  a  creative  mind, 
seemed  stamped  upon  his  brow.  With  all  his  marvelous  beauty, 
he  seemed  a  being  born  for  greatness.  Dead — in  the  very  burst 
of  his  spring,  a  si)ring  so  sweet  and  splendid— could  he  be  dead  ? 
Why,  then,  was  he  ever  born?  It  seemed  to  her  that  he  could 
not  be  dead;  there  was  an  animated  look  about  the  form,  that 
seemed  as  if  it  could  not  die  without  leaving  mankind  a  prodigal 
legacy  of  fame. 

Venetia  turned  and  looked  upon  her  parents'  bridal  bed. 
Now  that  she  had  discovered  her  father's  portrait,  every  article 
in  the  room  interested  her,  for  her  imagination  connected  every- 
thing with  him.  She  touched  the  wreath  of  withered  roses, 
and  one  instantly  broke  away  from  the  cii-cle,  and  fell;  she 
knelt  down  and  gathered  up  tiie  scattered  leaves,  and  placed 
tliem  in  her  bosom.  She  aj)i)roached  the  table  in  the  oriel;  in 
its  center  was  a  volume,  on  which  rejjosed  a  dagger  of  curious 
workmanship;  the  volume  bound  in  velvet,  and  tlie  word 
'•Annabel"  embroidered  upon  it  in  gold.  Venetia  unclasped 
it.     The  volume  was  MS. ;  in  a  fl} -leaf  were  written  these  words: 

' '  To  THE  Lady  of  My  Love,  prom  Her  Marmion  Herbert.  ' 

With  a  fluttering  heart,  yet  si)arkling  eye,  Venetia  sank  into 
a  chair,  which  was  jjlaced"^  l)efore  the  table,  with  all  her  soul 
concentrated  in  the  contents  of  this  volume.  Leaning  on  her 
right  hand,  which  shaded  her  agitated  brow,  she  turned  a  page 
of  the  volume  with  a  tremljling  hand.  It  contained  a  sonnet,  de- 
lineating the  feelings  of  a  lover  at  the  first  sight  of  his  beloved— 
a  being  to  him  yet  unknown.  Venetia  perused  with  breathless 
interest  the  graceful  and  passionate  picture  of  her  mother's 
beauty.  A  series  of  similar  compositions  detailed  the  history  of 
tiie  poet's  heart,  and  all  the  thrilling  adventures  of  his  enchanted 
life.  Not  an  incident,  not  a  word,  not  a  glance  in  that  spell- 
bound prime  of  existence,  tliat  was  not  commemorated  by  his 
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lyre  in  strains  as  sweet  as  witciiing!  Now  he  ])onre(l  forth  his 
iiassion;  now  his  doubts;  now  his  hopes;  now  came  the  glowing 
hour  wlien  lie  was  fust  assured  of  his  felicity;  the  next  page  cel- 
ebrated her  visit  to  the  castle  of  his  fathers,  and  another  led  her 
to  the  altar. 

With  a  Hushed  cheek  and  an  excited  eye  Venetia  had  rapidly 
pored  over  these  ardent  annals  of  the  heart  from  whose  blood 
she  had  si)rung.  She  turns  the  jiage — she  starts — the  color  de- 
serts her  countenance— a  mist  glides  over  her  vision — she  clasj)s 
iicr  hands  with  convidsive  energy — she  siuks  back  in  her  chair. 
In  a  few  moments  she  extends  one  hand,  as  if  fearful  again  to 
touch  the  book  that  had  excited  so  much  emotion — raises  lierself 
in  her  seat— looks  aroimd  her  with  a  vacant  and  ])erplexed  gaze 
— apparently  succeeds  in  collecting  herself — and  then  seizes,  with 
an  eag'ir  grasp,  (he  volume,  and  throwing  herself  on  her  knees 
before  the  chair — her  long  locks  hanging  on  each  side  over  a 
cheek  crimson  as  the  sunset — loses  her  whole  soul  in  the  lines 
wliicb  the  next  page  reveals. 

ON  THE  NIGHT  OUR  DAUGHTER  WAS  BORN 

I. 

Within  our  heaven  of  love,  the  new-born  star 
We  long  devoutly  watclied,  like  shepherd  kings, 

Steals  into  lislit,  and  floatinti  I'loni  afar, 
Motliinl<s  some  hri^rht  transeendanl,  seraph  sings, 
WavinLC  with  llashintz:  liicht  her  radiant  wings, 

Immortal  weleonic  to  the  .•stranger  fair! 
To  us  a  eliihl  is  born.     With  transport  clings 

The  tnotlicr  to  tlie  babe  she  sighed  to  bear; 

Of  all  our  treasured  loves  the  long-expected  heir! 

11. 

My  daughter!  can  it  be  a  daughter  now 

Shall  tercet  my  being  with  her  infant  smile? 
And  .sliall  I  press  that  fair  and  taintless  1)rovv 

With  my  lond  lips,  ami  teiTipt,  witli  many  a  wile 

Of  {ilayfnl  iovi^  those  features  to  bcfruile 
A  parent  with  tlieir  nilrthy     In  the  wild  sea 

Of  this  darlv  life;,  behold  a  little  isle 
Rises  amid  the  waters,  bri^^lit  and  fi-ee, 
A  haven  tor  my  hopes  of  fond  security. 

III. 

And  thou  shalt  bear  a  name  my  line  has  loved, 
And  their  fair  daughters  owned  for  many  an  age, 

Since  (irst  our  fiery  blood  a  wanderer  roved. 
And  made  in  suiniier  lands  his  pilgriiuago, 
Where  proud  defiance  witli  th(;  waters  wage 

riie  sea-born  city's  walls;  thegiaceful  towers 
Loved  t)y  the  ban!  and  honored  by  the  sage! 

My  own  Vknktia,  now  shall  gild  our  bowers. 

And  with  her  spell  enchain  our  life's  enchanted  hoursl 
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IV. 

O!  if  the  Idcssing  of  a  fatlier's  heart 

Hath  uut^ht  of  sacred  in  its  dtn-p  brcath'd  prayer, 
Skillfd  to  thy  ircmtle  being  to  impart, 

As  thy  hriglit  IV)rm  itself,  a  fate  as  fair; 

On  thee  I  breathe  tliat  blessing!    Let  nic  share, 
O  God!  her  joys;  and  if  the  dark  behest 

Of  woe  resistless,  and  avoidless  eare. 
Hath  not  gone  forth,  oii!  spare  this  gentle  guest, 
And  wreak  thy  needful  wrath  on  my  resigned  breast! 

in  hour  elapsed,  and  Venotia  did  not  move.  Over  and  over 
ap^ain,  she  conned  the  only  address  from  tlie  lips  of  lier  father 
that  had  ever  reached  her  ear.  A  strange  inspiration  seconded 
the  exei'tion  of  an  exercised  memory.  Tlie  duty  \v;is  fulfilled — 
tlie  task  C(MnpIeted.  Tlien  a  sound  was  heard  without.  The 
thought  that  iter  motiier  had  returned  occurred  to  her;  she 
looked  up,  the  big  tears  streaming  down  her  face;  she  listened, 
like  a  young  hind  just  I'oused  by  the  still-distant  huntsman, 
(juivering  and  wild — she  listened,  and  she  sprung  up — rei)laced 
the  volume — arranged  the  chair — castojie  long,  lingering,  fever- 
ish glance  at  the  portrait— skimmed  througli  tlie  room — hesitated 
one  moment  in  the  ante-chamber — opened,  as  all  was  silent,  the 
no  longer  mj'sterious  door — turned  tlie  noiseless  lock — trii)ped 
lightly  along  the  vestibule — glided  into  her  motiier's  empty 
apartment — reposited  the  key  that  had  opened  so  many  wonders 
in  the  casket— and  then,  having  hurried  to  her  ovvn  chamber, 
tlu'ew  herself  on  her  bed  in  a  paroxysm  of  contending  emotions, 
that  left  her  no  power  of  pondering  over  the  strange  discovery 
that  had  already  given  a  new  color  to  her  existence. 
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Her  mother  had  not  returned;  it  was  a  false  alarm;  but  Vene- 
tia  could  not  quit  her  bed.  There  she  remained,  relocating  to 
herself  her  father's  vei'ses.  Then  one  thought  alone  filled  her 
being.  Was  he  dead  ?  Was  this  fond  fatlier,  who  had  breathed 
this  fervent  blessing  over  her  birth,  and  invoked  on  his  own 
head  all  the  woe  and  misfortunes  of  her  destiny,  was  he,  indeed, 
no  more?  How  swiftly  must  the  arrow  have  sped  after  he  re- 
received  the  announcement  that  a  child  was  given  to  him— 
"  Of  all  his  treasured  loves  the  long-expected  heir!" 

He  could  scarcely  have  embraced  her  ere  the  great  Being,  to 
whom  he  had  offered  his  prayer,  summoned  him  to  his  ])res- 
ence!  Of  that  father  she  had  not  the  slightest  recollec- 
tion, she  had  ascertained  that  she  had  reached  Cherbury  a 
child,  even  in  arms,  and  she  knew  that  her  father  had 
never  lived  under  the  roof.  What  an  awful  bereavement! 
Was  it  wonderful  tiiat  her  mother  was  inconsolable?  Was 
it  wonderful  that  she  could  not  endure  even  his  name  to  be 
mentioned  in  her  presence — that  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  his 
existence  could  be  tolerated  by  a  wife,  who  had  been  united  to 
such  a  peerless  being,  only  to  behold  him  torn  away  from  her 
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(Miilinu-os?  O!  could  lu\  indeed,  be  dead?  That  hispired  couti- 
tenanee  tliat  seemed  inunortal,  had  it  in  a  moment  been  dimmed: 
and  all  the  svnunetrv  of  that  matchless  form,  had  it  indeed  been 
lon^  nioldering  in  the  dust';:'  Why  should  she  doubt  it?  Ah! 
wliv.  indeed?  "  lb>\v  could  she  doubt  it?  Why.  ever  and  anon, 
amid  the  tumult  of  her  excited  mind,  came  there  an  unearthly 
whisper  to  her  ear,  mocking  her  with  the  belief  that  he  still 
lived?  Rut  he  was  dead;  he  must  be  dead;  and  why  did  she 
live?  Could  she  survive  what  she  had  seen  and  learnt  this  day? 
Did  she  wish  to  survive  it?  But  her  mother,  her  mother,  with 
all  her  sealed-uj)  sorrows,  had  survived  him.  AVhy  ?  For  her 
sake;  for  her  child,  for  •'his  own  Venetia!"'     His  own! 

She  clinched  her  feverish  hand— her  temples  beat  with  vic^lent 
palpitations— her  brow  was  burning  hot.  Time  flew  on,  and 
every  minute  Venetia  was  more  sensible  of  the  impossibility  of 
rising  to  welcome  her  motiier.  That  mother  at  lengtli  returned; 
Venetia  could  not  again  mistake  the  wheels  of  the  returning  car- 
riage. Some  minutes  passed,  and  there  was  a  knock  at  her 
door.  With  a  choking  voice  Venetia  bade  them  enter.  It  was 
Pauncefort. 

'•  Well,  miss,"  she  exclaimed,  "  if  you  a'n't  here,  after  all!  I 
told  mv  ladv.  '  My  lady,"  says  I.  '  I  am  sure  Miss  Venetia  must 
Ije  in  the  park,  for  I  saw  her  go  out  myself,  and  I  have  never 
seen  her  come  home.'  And,  after  all,  you  are  here.  ]\Iy  lady 
lias  come  home,  you  know,  iniss.  and  has  been  inquiring  for  you 
several  times."' 

"  Tell  mamma  that  I  am  not  v(>ry  well.""  said  Venetia,  in  a  low 
voice,  '•and  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  lie  down."' 

"Not  well,  miss!"  exclaimed  Pauncefort;  "  and  what  can  be 
the  matter  with  you?  I  am  afraid  you  liave  walked  too  much; 
overdone  it,  I  dare  say;  or,  mayhap,  you  have  caught  cold;  it  is 
an  easterlv  wind:  for  I  was  saying  to  John  this  morning.  '  John,' 
says  I.  •  if  ^liss  Venetia  will  walk  ;ib()ut  with  only  a  handker- 
chief tied  around  her  head,  why— what  c;in  be  expected?'  " 

"I  have  only  a  headache,  a  very  bad  headache,  Pauncefort;  I 
wish  to  be  quiet,"'  said  Venetia. 

Pauncefort  left  the  room  accordingly,  and  straightway  i)ro- 
ceeded  to  Lady  Annabel,  when  she  communicated  the  informn- 
tion  that  Miss  Venetia  was  in  the  house,  after  all,  though  she 
b.ad  never  seen  her  return,  and  that  she  was  lying  down  because 
she  had  a  vei7  bad  headadie.  Lady  Annabel,  of  course,  did 
not  lose  a  moment  in  visiting  her  darling.  She  entered  the 
room  very  softlv.  so  softly  that  she  was  not  heard;  Venetia  was 
Iving  on  her  bed,  with  lier  back  to  the  door.  Lady  Annabel 
stood  by  her  liedside  for  some  moments  unnoticed.  At  length 
Venetia  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  Her  mother  then  said,  in  a  very 
soft  voice.  "  Are  you  in  pain,  darling?"' 

"  Is  that  mamma?"  said  Venetia,  turning  with  quickness. 
"You   are   ill,   dear,"  sairl    Lady  Aniiabel.  taking   her  hand, 
'•  Your  hand  is  hot;  you  are  feverish.     How  long  has   my  Ve- 
netia felt  ill?" 

Venetia  could  not  answer;  she  did  nothing  but  sigh.  Her 
strange  manner  excited  her  mother's  wonder.     Lady  Annabel 
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sat  by  tVio  bodsiilr,  still  hoMinj^  Iior  daughter's  hand   in  hf-rs, 
watching  Iut  with  a  glance  of  great  anxietj'. 

"  Answer  me,  niv  love,"  she  repeated  in  a  voice  of  tenderness. 
"What  do  you  feelV" 

'"My  head,  my  head,"  murmured  Venetia. 

Her  mother  pressed  lier  own  liand  to  her  daughter's  brow;  it 
was  very  hot.  "Docs  that  })ain  youV"  iiKjuind  l.iidy  Annabel; 
hut  Venetia  did  not  re])ly:  her  look  was  wild  an<l  abstracted. 
Her  mother  gently  witli(lre\v  ]ier  hand,  and  then  sunuiioned 
Pauncefort,  with  whom  she  communicated  without  pei'mitting 
her  to  enter  tlie  room. 

"Miss  Herbert  is  very  ill."  said  Lady  Annabel,  pale,  but  in  a 
firm  tone.  "I  am  alarmeil  about  her.  She  a))])ears  to  me  to 
have  a  fever;  send  instantly  to  Southport  for  .Mr.  Hawkins;  antl 
let  the  messenger  use  and  urge  all  possible  expedition.  Be  in  at- 
tcHiilance  in  the  vestibvde,  Pauncefort;  I  shall  not  quit  her  room, 
but  she  must  be  kept  perfectly  quiet." 

Lady  Annabel  then  drew  her  chair  to  the  bedside  of  her  daugh- 
ter, and  bathed  her  temples  at  intervals  with  rose-water:  but 
none  of  these  attentions  appai-ently  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
suffej;er.  She  was,  it  would  seem,  utterly  unconscious  of  all 
that  was  occurring.  She  now  lay  with  her  face  turned  toward 
her  mother,  but  did  not  exchange  even  looks  with  her.  She  was 
j-estless  and  occasionally  she  sighed  very  deeply. 

Once,  by  way  of  experiment,  Lady  AnnaV)el  again  addressed 
her,  but  Venetia  gave  no  answer.  Then  the  mother  concluded 
what,  indeed,  had  before  attracted  her  suspicion,  that  Venetia's 
head  was  affected.  But,  then,  what  was  this  strange,  this  sud- 
den, attack,  which  ajjpeared  to  have  prostrated  her  daughter's 
faculties  in  an  instant?  A  few  hours  back,  and  Lady  Annabel 
had  parted  from  Venetia  in  all  the  glow  of  health  and  beauty. 
The  season  was  most  genial,  her  exercise  had  doubtless  been 
uioilerate;  as  for  her  general  health,  so  complete  was  her  con- 
stitution, and  so  calm  the  tenor  of  her  life,  that  V'enetia  had 
scarcely  experienced  in  her  whole  career  a  single  hour  of  indis- 
jKjsition.  It  was  an  anxious  period  of  suspense  until  the  medi- 
cal attendant  arrived  from  South])ort.  Fortunately  he  was  one 
in  whom,  for  reputation.  Lady  Annabel  was  disposed  to  place 
great  trust;  and  his  matured  years,  his  thoughtful  manner,  and 
acute  inquiries  confirmed  her  favorable  opinion  of  him.  All 
that  Mr.  Hawkins  could  say,  however,  was,  that  Miss  Herbert 
had  a  great  deal  of  fever,  but  the  cause  was  concealed,  and  tlie 
suddenness  of  the  attack  jierplexed  him.  He  administered  one 
of  the  usual  remedies;  and  after  an  hour  Iiad  elai)sed,  and  no 
favorable  change  occurring,  he  blooded  her.  He  quitted  Cher- 
bury,  with  the  promise  of  I'eturning  late  in  tlie  evening,  having 
several  patients  whom  he  was  obliged  to  visit. 

The  night  drew  on;  the  chamber  was  now  cpxite  closed;  but 
Lady  Annabel  ne\er  ([uitted  it.  She  sat  reailiug.  removed  from 
her  daughter,  that  her  i>resence  might  not  disturb  her,  for 
Venetia  seemed  inclined  to  sleep.  Suddenly  Venetia  spoke;  hut 
said  only  one  word — "  Father!" 

Lady  Annabel  started— her  boo ^"  nearly  fell  from  her  hand— 
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she  grew  very  ])ale.  Quite  breathless,  she  listened,  and  again 
Venetia  spoke,  and  again  called  upon  her  father.  Now,  with 
a  great  elVort.  T,ady  Annahi'l  stole  on  tiptoe  to  the  bedside  of  her 
daughter.  Vcn^'tia  was  lying  on  her  back,  with  her  eyes  closed, 
her  lips  still,  as  it  were,  quivering  \\ith  the  strange  word  they 
liad  dared  to  ))ronounce.  Again  her  voice  sounded;  she  chanted 
in  an  uneartidy  voice,  verses.  The  perspiration  stood  in  large 
drops  on  the  pallid  forehead  of  lier  mother  as  she  listened.  Still 
Venetia  proceeded;  and  Lady  Annabel,  throwing  herself  on  her 
knees,  held  uj)  her  hand  to  heaven  in  an  agony  of  astonish- 
ment, terror,  and  devotion. 

Now  tiiere  was  again  silence:  but  her  mother  remained  ap- 
l)areutlv  buried  in  prayer.  Again  V(>netia  spoke;  again  she  re- 
peated "the  mysterious  stanzas.  With  convulsive  agony  her 
mother  listened  to  every  fatal  line  that  she  unconsciously  pro- 
nounced. 

The  secret  was  then  discovered.  Yes!  Venetia  must  have 
peneti-ated  the  k)ng-closed  chamber;  all  the  labors  of  long  years 
.had  in  a  moment  been  subverted;  Venetia  had  discovered  her 
parent,  and  the  eifect  of  the  discovery  might,  perhaps,  be  her 
death.  Then  it  was  that  Laily  Annabel,  in  the  torture  of  her 
mind,  poured  forth  her  su])plications  that  the  life  or  the  heart  of 
her  chikl  might  never  be  lost  to  her.  "  Grant,  O  merciful 
God!"  she  exclaimed,  "that  this  sole  hope  of  my  being  may  be 
spared  to  me.  Grant,  if  she  be  spared,  that  she  may  never  de- 
sert her  mother!  And  for  him,  of  whom  she  has  heard  this  day 
for  the  first  time,  let  him  be  to  her  as  if  he  were  no  more! 
May  she  never  learn  that  he  lives!  May  she  never  comprehend 
the  secret  agony  of  her  mother's  life!  Save  her,  O  God!  save  her 
from  his  fatal*  his  irresistible  influence!  May  she  remain  pure 
and  virtuous  as  she  has  yet  lived!  May  she  renuiin  true  to  thee, 
and  true  to  thv  servant,  who  now  bows  before  thee!  Look  down 
upon  me  at  this  moment  with  gracious  mercy;  turn  to  me  my 
daughter's  heart  and,  if  it  be  my  dark  doom  to  be  in  this  world 
a  widow,  though  a  wife,  add  not  to  this  bitterness  that  I  shall 
prove  a  mother  without  a  child!" 

At  this  moment  the  surgeon  returned.  It  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  Lady  Amiabel  should  compose  herself.  She  ex- 
erted all  that  strength  of  character  for  which  she  was  remark- 
able. From  tills  moment  slie  resolved,  if  her  life  were  the  for- 
feit, not  to  (piit  for  an  instant  the  bedside  of  Venetia  until  she 
was  declared  out  of  danger:  and  feeling  conscious  that,  if  she 
once  indulged  iier  own  feelings,  she  might  herself  soon  be  in  a 
situation  scarci-lv  less  hazardous  than  her  daughter's,  she  con- 
trolled herself  with  a  mighty  ell'ort.  Calm  as  a  statue,  she  re- 
ceived the  medical  attendant,  who  took  the  hand  of  the  un- 
conscious Venetia  with  apprehensions  too  visibly  impressed 
up<jn  his  grave  countenance  As  he  took  her  hand,  Venetia 
o|>ened  her  eyes,  stared  at  her  mother  and  her  attendant,  and 
then  immediately  closed  them. 

"Slie  has  slept?"  inquired  I>ady  Annabel. 
"  No,"  said  the  surgc(jn,  "  no:  this  is  not  sleep;  it  is  a  feverish 
trance,   that   brings  her  no  refreshn  ent."     He  took  out   his 
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watch,  and  mai'ked  her  pulse  with  great  attention;  then  lie 
placed  Ilia  hand  on  her  brow,  and  sliook  Ids  head.  "  Tln'se 
l)eaurifnl  curls  unist  come  oft,"  he  said.  Lady  Annahcl  |,dided 
to  the  table,  and  instantly  brouglit  the  scissors,  as  if  the  delay 
of  an  instant  might  be  "fatal.  The  surgeon  <;ut  olf  those  long 
golden  locks.  Venetia  raised  her  hand  to  her  liead,  and  said, 
in  a  low  voice,  "They  are  Uu  my  fatlier."  Lady  Annabel 
leaned  upon  the  surgeon's  arm  and  shook. 

Now  lie  led  the  mother  to  the  window,  and  spoke  in  a  very 
hushed  tone. 

"Is  it  possible  that  there  is  anything  on  your  daughter's 
mind,  Lady  Annabel  ?"  he  inquired. 

The  agitati'd  mother  looked  at  the  inquii-er,  and  then  at  her 
daughter;  and  tlien  for  a  moment  slie  raised  her  hand  to  her 
eyes;  then  she  replied,  in  a  low  but  firm  voice,  "  Yes." 

'■  Your  ladyship  must  judge  wliether  you  wish  me  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  it,'  said  Mr.  Hawkins,  v^ery  cahuly. 

"  My  daughter  has  suddenly  become  acquainted,  sir,  with  some 
famdy  incidents  of  a  very  painful  nature,  and  the  knowledge  of 
which  I  have  hitherto  spared  her.  Tliey  are  events  long  past, 
and  their  consequences  are  now  beyond  all  control." 

"She  knows,  then,  the  worst." 

"  Without  her  mind,  I  cannot  answer  that  question,"  said 
Lady  Annabel. 

"  It  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  Miss  Herbert  is  in  imminent 
ilanger;  she  has  every  appearance  of  a  fever  of  the  most  ma- 
lignant character.     I  cannot  answer  for  her  life." 

"  O  God!"  exclaimed  Lady  Annabel. 

"  Yet  you  must  compose  yourself,  my  dear  lady.  Her  chance 
of  recovery  greatly  depends  upon  the  vigilance  of  her  attendants. 
I  shall  bleed  her"  again,  and  i)lace  leeclies  on  her  temides. 
There  is  inflammation  on  the  brain.  There  are  other  remedies 
also  not  lese  powerful.  We  must  not  despair:  we  have  no  cause  to 
despair  until  we  find  these  fail.  I  shall  not  leave  her  again; 
an  1,  for  your  satisfaction,  not  for  my  own,  I  shall  call  in  addi- 
tional advice — the  ai<l  of  a  phjsician." 

A  messenger,  accordingly,  was  instantly  dispatched  for  the 
physician,  vvlio  resided  at  a  town  more  distant  than  Southport; 
the  very  town,  by  the  bye,  where  Morgana,  tlie  gypsy,  was  ar- 
rested. They  contrived,  witli  tlie  aid  of  Pauncefort,  to  undress 
Venetia,  and  place  her  in  her  bed,  for  hitlierto  they  had  re- 
vrained  from  this  exertion.  At  tins  moment  the  withered  leaves 
of  a  white  rose  fell  from  Venetia's  dress.  A  sofa  bed  was  then 
made  for  Lady  Annabel,  of  which,  however,  slie  did  not  avail 
herself.  The  Whole  niglit  she  sat  by  her  daugliter's  side,  watch- 
ing every  movement  of  Venetia,  refreshing  her  hot  brow  and 
her  parched  lips,  or  arranging,  at  every  opportunity,  her  disor- 
dered pillows.  About  an  hour  past  midnight  tlie  surgeon  re- 
tired to  rest  for  a  few  hours,  in  the  apartment  prepared  for  liim. 
and  Pauncefort,  bv  the  desire  of  her  mistress,  also  witlidrew. 
Lady  Annabel  was" alone  with  her  child,  and  with  those  agitated 
tlioughts  which  the  strange  occurrences  of  the  day  were  well 
calculated  to  excite. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Early  in  the  morninu;  tlio  ]>hysi('i;in  arrivetl  at  Chorbury.  It 
reinaiiuHl  tor  hiiu  only  to  approve  of  the  remedies  which  had 
beeii  pursued.  No  material  cliange,  liowever,  had  occurred  in 
the  state  of  Venetia:  slie  had  not  slejjt,  and  still  she  seemed  un- 
conscious of  what  was  occurrin<;.  Tlie  urarious  interposition  of 
Nature  seemed  the  only  liojje.  When  tlic  medical  men  had  with- 
drawn to  consult  in  the  terrace-room.  Lady  Annabel  beckoned 
to  Pauncefort.  and  led  her  to  the  window  of  Venetia's  apartment, 
which  slie  would  not  (juit. 

"  Pauncefort."  said  Lady  Annabel,  "Venetia  has  been  in  her 
father's  room." 

•'01  impossible,  my  lady,"  burst  forth  Mistress  Pauncefort; 
but  Lady  Annabel  placed  hei  finger  on  her  lip,  and  checked  her. 
•■  Tiiere  is  no  doubt  of  it — there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,  Paunce- 
fort: she  entered  it  yesterday;  she  must  have  passed  the  morn- 
ing:; there,  when  yon  i)elieved  she  was  in  the  park." 

•"But,  my  lad 3',"  said  Pauncefort,  "how  could  it  be?  For  I 
scarcely  left  your  la'ship's  room  a  second,  and  Miss  Venetia,  I 
am  sure,  never  was  near  it.  And  the  key.  my  lady,  the  key  is 
in  the  casket.     I  saw  it  half  an  hour  ago  with  my  own  eyes." 

'•  There  is  no  use  arguing  about  it.  Pauncefort,"  said  Lady 
Annabel,  with  decision.  "  It  is  as  I  say.  I  fear  great  misfort- 
unes are  about  to  commence  at  Cherbury." 

"  O!  my  lady,  don't  think  of  such  things."  said  Pauncefort, 
herself  not  a  little  alarmed.     '•  What  can  happen  V" 

•'  I  fear  more  than  1  know."  said  Lady  Annabel,  "  but  I  do  fear 
much.     At  jiresent  I  can  only  think  of  lier." 

"  Well!  my  lady,"  said  ])oor  Mistress  Pauncefort,  looking  very 
bewildered,  "  oidy  to  tiiink  of  such  a  thing!  and  after  all  the 
j)ains  I  have  taken!  lam  sure  I  have  not  opened  my  lips  on 
the  sul)ject  these  fifteen  years;  and  the  many  (piestions  I  have 
been  asked  too!  I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  servant  in  t>e 
house " 

"  Hush!  hush!"  said  Lady  Annabel.  "  I  do  not  blame  you,  and 
therefore  you  iieed  not  defend  yourself,  (io,  Pauncefort,  I  must 
be  alone."  Pauncefort  withdrew,  and  i,ady  Annabel  resumed 
her  seat  by  her  daughter's  side. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  her  attack,  the  medical  attendants  ob- 
served a  favorable;  change  in  their  patient,  and  were  not,  of 
course,  slow  in  comnninicating  this  joyful  intelligence  to  her 
mother.  The  crisis  had  occurred,  and  was  past;  Venetia  had  at 
length  sunk  into  slumber.  How  different  was  her  countenance 
from  the  still,  yet  settled  features,  they  had  before  watched 
with  such  anxiety!  SIh;  hreatlieil  lightly,  the  tension  of  the  eye- 
li<Js  had  disappeared,  her  mouth  was  slightly  open.  The  physi- 
cian and  his  colleague  declared  that  immediate  danger  was 
past,  and  tliey  counseled  La;iy  Annabel  to  take  repose.  On 
condition  tliat  one  of  then^  shoulel  remain  !)>•  the  side  of  her 
daughter,  the  devoted   yet  miserable   mother  quittec',  for  the 
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first  time,  her  cliild's  apartment.  Pauncefort  followed  her  to 
her  room. 

"O!  my  lady,"  said  Pauncefort,  "I  am  so  glad  your  la'shii) 
is  going  to  lie  down  a  bit." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  lie  down,  Pauncefort;  give  me  the  kej\" 

And  Lady  Aunaljel  jn-oceeded  alone  to  the  forlndden  cham- 
ber— tiiat  cluunber  whicii.  after  what  has  occurred,  we  may 
now  enter  witli  her,  and  whei-e,  witli  so  much  labor,  she  had 
created  a  room  exactly  imitative  of  their  bridnl  apartments  at 
her  husband's  castle.  With  a  slow  but  resolved  step  she  en- 
tered the  apartment,  and  proceeded  immediately  to  the  table, 
took  lip  the  book;  it  opened  at  tlie  stanzas  to  Venetia.  The 
pages  had  recently  lieen  bedewed  witli  tears.  Lady  Annabel 
then  looked  at  the  bridal  bed  and  marked  the  missing  rose 
in  the  garland;  it  was  as  she  expected.  She  seated  herself 
then  in  the  cliair  opposite  the  portrait,  on  which  she  gazed 
with  a  glance  rather  stern  than  fond. 

"  Marmion!"  she  exclaimed,  •' for  fifteen  years,  a  solitary 
votary,  I  have  mourned  o-er,  in  this  temple  of  batlied  affections, 
the  inevitable  past.  The  daughter  of  our  love  has  found  her 
M-ay,  perhaps  by  an  irresistible  destiny,  to  a  spot  sacred  to  my 
long-concealed  sorrows.  At  length  she  knows  her  father.  May 
she  never  know  more!  May  she  ne\er  learn  that  the  being, 
wh(jse  pictured  form  has  couunanded  her  adcn-ation.  is  unworthj- 
of  those  glorious  gifts  that  a  gracious  Creator  has  bestowed  upon 
him!  Marmion,  you  seem  to  smile  upon  me;  you  seem  to  exult 
in  your  triumph  over  the  heart  of  your  child.  But  there  is  a 
povver  in  a  mother's  love  that  yet  shall  baffle  you.  Hitherto  I 
have  come  here  to  deplore  the  past;  hitherto  I  have  come  here 
to  dwell  upon  the  form  that,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  happened,  I 
still  was,  perhaps,  weak  enough  to  love.  Those  feelings  are 
past  forever.  Yes!  you  would  rob  me  of  my  child,  you  would 
tear  from  my  heart  the  only  consolation  you  have  left  me. 
But  Venetia  shall  still  be  mine;  and  I,  I  am  no  longer  you:s. 
Our  love,  our  still  lingering  love,  has  vanished.  You  have  been 
my  enemy;  now  I  am  yours.  1  gaze  upon  your  portrait  for  the 
last  time:  and  thus  I  prevent  the  magical  fascination  of  that 
face  again  appealing  to  the  sympathies  of  my  child.  Thus,  and 
thus!" — she  seized  the  ancient  dagger,  that  we  have  mentioned 
as  lying  on  the  volume,  and,  springing  on  the  chair,  she  plunged 
it  into  the  canvas;  then,  tearing  with  unflinching  resolution  the 
severed  parts,  she  scattered  the  fragments  over  the  chamber, 
shook  into  a  thousand  leaves  the  melancholy  garlaixl,  tore  up 
the  volume  of  his  enamored  muse,  and  then  quitting  the  cham- 
ber, and  locking  and  double-locking  the  door,  she  descended  the 
staircase,  and,  proceeding  to  the  great  well  of  Clierbury.  hurled 
into  it  the  fatal  key. 

"O!  my  lady,"  said  Mistress  Pauncefort,  as  she  met  Lady 
Annabel  returning  in  the  vestibule,  '•  Dr.  Masham  is  here." 

"Is  he?"  said  Lady  Annabel,  as  calm  as  usual.  "I  will  see 
him  before  I  lie  down.  Do  not  go  into  Venetia's  room.  She 
sleeps,  and  Mr.  Hawkins  iias  i)romised  me -to  let  me  know  when 
^he  vv^kes." 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

As  La<ly  Annabol  ontori'd  tlie  terrace  room,  Dr.  Masliam  came 
forwanl  ami  j;ia.si>e(.l  her  liand. 

"  You  have  heard  of  our  sorrow!"  said  her  ladyship  in  a  faint 
voice. 

"  But  tliis  instant,'"  replied  the  doctor,  in  a  tone  of  great  anx- 
iety.    "  Immediate  dan<j;er  is " 

"  Is  past.     She  sleeps,"  replied  Lady  Annabel. 

"  A  most  sudden  and  unaccountable  attack,"  said  the  doctor. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  contending  emotions  of  the 
mother  as  her  companion  made  this  observation.  At  length  she 
rei)lied,  "Sudden,  certainly  siulden;  but  not  unaccountable. 
Oil!  my  friend,"  slie  added,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  they  will 
not  l)e  content  until  they  have  torn  my  daughter  from  me." 

••  They  tear  vour  daughter  from  you!"  exclaimed  Dr.  Masham. 
"AVhor 

"  He,  he,"  muttered  Lady  Annabel;  her  speech  was  incoher- 
ent, her  manner  very  disturbed. 

'•  My  dear  lady."  said  the  <l()ctor.  gazing  on  her  with  extreme 
anxiety,  "  you  are  yourself  unwell." 

Lady  Annabel  heaved  a  deep  sigh;  the  doctor  bore  her  to  a 
seat.     "  Shall  I  send  for  any  one,  anything?" 

"  No  one,  no  one,"  quickly  answered  Lady  Annabel.  "With 
you,  at  least,  there  is  no  concealment  necessary." 

She  leaned  back  in  her  cliair,  the  doctor  holding  her  hand,  and 
standing  by  her  side. 

Still  Lady  Annabel  continued  sighing  deeply;  at  length  she 
looked  up  and  said,  "Does  she  love  me?  Do  you  think,  after 
all,  she  loves  me?" 

"  Venetia  ?"  inquired  the  doctor,  in  a  low  and  doubtful  voice, 
for  he  was  greatly  perplexed. 

"She  has  seen  him;  she  loves  him;  she  has  forgotten  her 
mother." 

"  My  dear  lady,  you  require  rest,"  said  Di*.  Masham.  "You 
are  overcome  with  strange  fancies.  Whom  has  your  daughter 
seen  ?" 

"  Marniion." 

"  Impossible;  you  forget  he  is " 

"  Here  also." 

'  He  has  sjioken  to  her;  she  loves  him;  she  wiL  recover;  "h3 
"iTiU  flv  to  him — sooner  let  us  both  die!" 

"  Sliall  I  send  for  Pa  u  nee  fort  ?" 

"  No,  let  me  be  alone  with  you,  with  jou.  You  know  all. 
Pauncefort  knows  all;  and  she,  she  knows  everj'thing.  Fate  has 
bafllerl  me;  we  cannot  struggle  with  fate.  She  is  his  child;  she 
is  like  him;  she  is  not  like  her  mother.  O!  she  hates  me;  I  know 
she  h.'ites  me." 

"  HiisliI  husli!  hush!"  said  the  floctor,  himself  very  much  agi- 
tated. "  Venetia  loves  you,  only  you.  Why  should  she  love 
aaiy  one  else?" 

"  Who  can  help  it?    I  loved  him.     I  saw  him — I  loved  him. 
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His  voice  was  music.  He  has  spoken  to  Jicr,  and  she  yielded — 
she  yiehled  in  a  moment.  I  stood  by  her  bedside.  She  would 
not  speak  to  me;  she  wouM  not  know  me:  she  slirank  from  me. 
Her  heart  is  witl;  her  fatlier — only  witii  him." 

"  Where  did  she  see  him  ?     How  ?" 

*'  His  room — his  picture.  She  knows  yll.  I  was  away  with 
you.  and  she  entered  his  chamber." 

"All!" 

•'O!  doctor,  you  have  influence  with  her.  Speak  to  her. 
Make  her  love  me!  Tell  her  she  has  no  father;  tell  her  he  is 
dead." 

"  We  will  do  that  which  is  well  and  wise,"  replied  Dr.  Mash- 
am;  "  at  present  let  us  be  calm;  if  you  give  way,  her  life  may 
be  the  forfeit.     Now  is  the  moment  for  a  mother's  love." 

•■  You  are  right.  I  would  not  have  left  her  for  an  instant.  I 
would  not  have  her  wake,  and  find  her  mother  not  watciiing 
over  her.  But  I  was  tempted.  She  slept;  I  left  her  for  a  mo- 
ment; I  went  to  destroy  the  spell.  She  cannot  see  him  again. 
No  one  shall  see  him  again.  It  was  my  weakness,  the  weakness 
of  long  years;  and  now  I  am  its  victim." 

'•  Nay,  nay,  my  sweet  lady,  all  will  be  quite  well.  Be  but 
calm:  Venetia  will  recover." 

"  But  will  she  love  me?  O!  no,  no,  no.  She  will  think  only 
of  him.  She  will  not  love  her  mother.  She  Avill  yearn  for  her 
father  now.  She  has  seen  him,  and  she  will  not  rest  until  she 
is  in  his  arms.     She  will  desert  me,  I  know  it  " 

"  And  I  know  the  contrary,"  said  the  doctor,  attempting  to 
reassure  her;  "  I  will  answer  for  Venetia's  devotion  to  you.  In- 
deed she  has  no  thought  but  j^our  hapi)iiiess,  and  can  love  only 
you.  When  there  is  a  fitting  time,  I  will  s])eak  to  her;  but  now 
— now  is  the  time  for  repose.  And  you  must  rest,  you  must  in- 
deed." 

'*  Rest!  I  cannot.  I  slumbered  in  the  chair  last  night  by  her 
bedside,  and  a  voice  roused  me.  It  was  her  own.  She  was 
speaking  to  her  father.  Slie  told  him  how  she  loved  him;  how 
long,  how  much  she  thought  of  him;  that  she  would  join  him 
when  she  was  well,  for  she  knew  he  was  not  dead;  ami.  if  he 
were  dead,  she  would  die  also.     She  never  mentioned  me." 

"  Nay!  the  light  meaning  of  a  delirious  brain." 

"  Truth — tiuth — bitter,  inevitable  truth.  0!  doctor,  I  could 
bear  all  but  this;  but  n\y  child— my  beautiful,  fond  child,  that 
made  up  for  all  my  sorrows.  My  joy — my  hope — my  life;  I 
knew  it  would  be  so;  I  knew  he  would  have  her  heart.  He  said 
she  never  could  be  alienated  from  him;  he  said  she  never  could 
be  taught  to  hate  him.  I  did  not  teach  her  to  hate  him.  I 
said  nothing.  I  deemed,  fond,  foolish  motiier,  that  the  devotion 
of  my  life  might  bind  her  to  me.  But  what  is  a  mother's  love? 
I  cannot  contend  with  him.  He  gained  the  mother;  he  will 
gain  the  daughter,  too." 

"God  will  guard  over  you,"  said  Masham,  with  streaming 
eyes;  "  God  will  not  desert  a  pious  and  virtuous  woman." 

"  I  must  go,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  attempting  to  rise,  but  the 
doctor  gently  controlled  her;  "  perhaps  slie  is  awake,  and  I  am 
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not  at  her  side.  She  will  not  ask  for  me,  she  will  ask  for  him; 
bnt  I  will  be  there;  she  will  desert  nie,  but  she  shall  not  say  I 
ever  deserted  her."' 

••  She  will  never  desert  you,"'  said  the  d(xtt)r;  "  my  life  on  her 
pure  heart.  She  has  been  a  child  of  unbroken  love  and  dvity; 
si  ill  slie  will  reuiaiu  so.  Her  mind  is  for  a  moment  overpowered 
by  a  marvelous  iliscovery.  She  will  recover,  and  be  to  you  as 
she  was  before." 

"  Well.  tfU  her  he  is  dea<l,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  eagerly. 
•■  You  must  tell  her.  She  will  believe  you.  I  cannot  speak  to 
lier  of  him:  no,  not  to  secure  her  heart;  never — nevei' — never  can 
I  speak  to  Venetia  of  her  father." 

"I  will  speak."  replied  the  doctor,  "at  the  just  time.  Now 
let  us  think  of  her  recovery.  She  is  no  longer  in  danger.  We 
should  be  grateful,  we  should  be  glad." 

"Let  us  pray  to  God!  Let  us  huml)le  ourselves,"  said  Lady 
Annabel.  "  Let  us  beseech  him  not  to  desert  this  house.  We 
liave  been  faithful  to  him — we  have  struggled  to  be  faithful  to 
him.     Let  us  sujjplicate  him  to  favor  and  support  us!" 

"  He  will  favor  and  support  you,"  said  tlie  doctor,  in  a  solemn 
tone.  "  He  has  upiield  vou  in  many  trials;  he  will  uphold  you 
still." 

"  Ah!  wliy  did  I  love  him!  Wliy  did  I  continue  to  love  him! 
How  weak,  how  ft)olish,  how  mad  I  have  been!  I  have  alone 
been  the  cause  of  all  tliis  miserv.  Yes,  I  have  destroved  my 
child." 

"  She  lives — she  will  live.  Naj'.  nay,  you  must  reassure  your- 
self. Come,  let  me  send  for  your  servant,  and  for  a  moment 
repose.  Nay!  take  my  arm.  All  depends  upon  you.  We  have 
great  cares  now:  let  us  not  conjure  uj)  fantastic  fears." 

"I  must  go  to  my  daughter's  room.  Perhaps,  by  her  side,  I 
might  rest.  Nowhere  else.  Y"ou  will  attend  me  to  tlie  door,  my 
friend.     Y'es!  it  is  something  in  this  life  to  have  a  friend." 

Liidj'  Annabel  took  tlie  arm  of  the  good  Masham.  They 
stopped  at  lier  daughter's  door. 

"  Rest  here  a  mouieiit,"  she  said,  as  slie  entered  the  room  with- 
out a  sound.  In  a  moment  slie  returned.  "  She  still  sleeps," 
said  the  mother;  "  I  shall  remain  with  her,  and  you ' 

"  I  will  not  leave  you,"  said  the  doctor,  "  but  think  not  of  me 
— nay!  I  will  nut  leave  you.  I  will  remain  under  this  roof.  I 
have  shan-d  its  serenity  and  joy;  let  me  not  avoid  it  iu  this  time 
of  trouble  and  tribulation." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Venf.tia  still  slept:  her  mother  alone  in  the  chamber  watched 
by  her  si<le.  Some  hours  had  elapsed  since  her  interview  with 
I>i-.  Ma.sham;  the  medical  attendant  had  departe<l  for  a  few 
hours. 

Suddenly  Venetia  moved,  opened  her  eyes,  and  said  in  a  faint 
voice,  "  Mamma!"' 

Tlie  Vdood  rushed  to  Lady  Annabel's  heart.  That  single  word 
Ullorded  her  the  most  exquisite  happiness. 
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"  I  am  here,  dearest,"  she  replied. 

"Mamma,  what  is  all  tliis?''  inquired  Venetia. 

"You  have  not  been  well,  my  own,  but  now  you  are  much 
better." 

"  I  thought  I  had  been  dreaming,"  replied  Venetia,  "and  that 
all  was  not  right;  somebody  I  thought  struck  me  on  mj'  head. 
But  all  is  right  now,  because  you  nre  here,  my  <lear  manima." 

But  Lady  Annabel  could  not  speak  for  vveei)ing. 

"  Are  you  sure,  mamma,  that  nothing  has  been  done  to  my 
head?"  continued  Venetia.  "Why,  what  is  this?"  and  she 
touched  a  liglit  bandage  on  her  bi'ow. 

"  My  darling,  jou  have  been  ill,  and  30U  have  lost  blood;  but 
now  you  are  getting  quite  well.  I  have  been  very  unliapi)y 
about  you;  but  now  I  am  quite  happy,  my  sweet,  sweet  child." 

"  How  long  liave  I  been  ill  ?" 

"  You  have  been  very  ill  indeed,  for  four  or  five  days;  you 
have  had  a  fever,  Venetia;  but  now  the  fever  is  gone,  and  you 
are  only  a  little  weak,  and  you  will  soon  be  well." 

"  A  feverl  and  how  did  I  get  the  fever?" 

"  Perhaps  you  caught  cold,  my  child;  but  we  must  not  talk 
too  much." 

"A  fever!  I  never  had  a  fever  before,  A  fever  is  like  a 
dream." 

"  Hush!  sweet  love.     Indeed  you  must  not  speak." 

"Give  me  your  hand,  mamma;  I  will  not  speak  if  you  will 
let  me  hold  your  hand.  I  thought  in  the  fever  that  we  were 
parted." 

"  I  have  never  left  your  side,  my  child,  day  or  niglit,"  said 
Lady  Annabel,  not  without  agitation. 

"  All  this  time! — ail  these  days  and  nights!  No  one  would  do 
that  but  you,  mamma.     Y"ou  think  only  of  me." 

"  You  repay  me  by  your  love,  Venetia,"  said  Lady  Annabel, 
feeling  that  her  daughter  ought  not  to  speak,  yet  irresistibly  Im- 
pelled to  lead  out  her  thoughts. 

"  How  can  I  help  ]o\'ing  you,  my  dear  mamma?" 

"  You  do  love  me,  you  do  love  me  very  much,  do  you  not, 
sweet  child  ?" 

"  Better  than  all  the  world,"  replied  Venetia  to  her  enraptured 
parent.  "  And  yet  in  the  fever  I  seemed  to  love  some  one  else; 
but  fevers  are  like  dreams;  they  are  not  true." 

Lady  Annabel  pressed  her  lips  gently  to  her  daughter's  and 
whispered  her  that  she  must  speak  no  more. 

When  Mr.  Hawkins  returned  he  gave  a  very  favorable  report 
of  Venetia.  He  said  that  all  danger  was  now  past,  and  that  all 
that  was  required  for  her  recovery  were  time,  care,  and  repose. 
He  repeated  to  Lady  Annabel  alone  that  theatiack  was  solely  to 
be  ascribed  to  some  great  mental  shock  which  her  daughter  had 
received,  and  which  suddenly  had  affected  her  circulation; 
leaving  it,  after  this  formal  intimation,  entirely  to  the  mother  to 
take  those  steps  in  reference  to  tlie  cause,  whatever  it  might 
be,  which  she  should  deem  expedient. 

In  the  evening  Lady  Annabel  stole  down  for  a  few  moments 
to  Dr.  Masham,  laden  with  joyful  intelligence;  assured  of  the 
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safety  of  her  child,  and,  wliat  was  still  more  precious,  of  her 
heart,  ajul  even  voluntarily  promising  her  friend  that  she 
slunild  herself  sleep  this  night  in  her  daughter's  chamber,  on 
the  sofa-bed.  The  doctor  therefore  now  bade  lier  adieu,  and 
said  that  he  slioidd  ride  over  from  Marringluirst,  everj^  da}",  to 
hear  how  their  jiatient  was  i)roeeeding. 

Fr«>ni  this  time  the  recovery  of  Venctia,  though  slow,  was 
gradual.  She  exjierienced  no  relapse,  and  in  a  few  weeks  quit- 
ted her  bed.  She  was  rather  surprised  at  her  altered  appear- 
ani-e  when  it  first  met  her  glance  in  the  miiTor,  but  scarcely 
made  any  observation  on  the  loss  of  iier  locks.  During  this  in 
terval  the  miml  of  Venetia  iia<l  been  quite  dormant;  the  rage 
of  the  fever,  and  the  violent  remedies  to  which  it  had  been  nec- 
essary to  have  recourse,  had  so  exhausted  her,  that  she  had  not 
energy  enough  to  think.  All  that  slie  felt  was  a  strange  indefi- 
nite conviction  that  sonu»  occuirence  had  taken  place  with 
which  her  memory  could  not  grapple.  But,  as  her  strength  re- 
turned, and  as  she  gradually  resumed  her  usual  liealth,  by  pro- 
portionate though  almost  invisible  degrees  her  memory  returned 
to  her,  and  her  intelligence.  She  clearly  recollected  and  com- 
prehended what  had  taken  place.  She  recalled  the  past,  com- 
pared incidents,  weighed  circumstances,  sifted  and  balanced  the 
inqtressions  that  now  crowded  upon  her  consciousness.  It  is 
difficult  to  describe  eacli  link  in  the  metajjliysical  chain  which 
at  lengtli  connected  the  mind  of  Venetia  Herbert  with  her 
actual  ex]ierience  an'  precise  situation.  It  was,  however,  at 
length  iierfect,  and  gradually  formed  as  she  sat  in  an  invalid 
chair,  aj)i)arently  listless,  not  .yet  venturing  on  any  occupation, 
or  occasionally  anui-setl  for  a  moment  by  her  mother  reailing  to 
her.  But  when  her  mind  had  thus  resumed  its  natural  tone, 
and  in  time  its  accustomed  vigor,  the  i)ast  demanded  all  her 
solicituile. 

At  length  the  mystery  of  her  l)irth  was  revealed  to  her.  She 
was  the  (laughter  of  Marmion  llerbert^and  who  was  Marmion 
Ilerljert?  Tiie  portrait  rose  before  her.  How  distinct  was  the 
form — how  delinite  the  countenance!  No  common  personage 
was  Marmion  Herbert,  even  had  he  not  won  his  wife,  and  cele- 
brated his  daughter  in  such  witching  .strains.  Genius  was 
stamped  on  his  lofty  brow,  and  spoke  in  his  brilliant  eye:  no- 
bility was  in  all  his  form.  This  chivalri*-  poet  was  her  father. 
She  had  read,  she  liad  dreamed  of  sucii  beings,  she  had  never 
seen  them.  If  she  quitted  the  solitude  in  which  she  had  lived, 
wouM  she  see  men  like  iier  father?  No  other  could  ever  satisfy 
her  imagination;  all  beneath  that  standard  would  rank  but  as 
inqierfeet  creations  in  her  fancy.  And  this  father,  he  was  dead. 
No  doubt.  Ahl  was  there  indeed  no  doubt?  Eager  as  was  her 
curiosity  on  this  all-absorbing  subject,  Venetia  could  never  sum- 
mon courage  to  speak  upon  it  to  her  mother.  Her  first  di.sbbe- 
dience,  or  ratlier  lier  first  dere])tion  of  her  mother,  in  reference  to 
tliis  very  sul)je(t.  Iiad  brought,  and  brouglit  so  swiftly  on  its  re- 
tributive wings,  sucii  disastrous  consequences,  that  any  allusion  to 
I-idy  >\nnal)el  was  reHtraine<l  by  a  species  of  sujjerstitious  fear, 
against  wliich  Venetia  could  not  contend.     Then  her  father  was 
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oitlicr  (Icud  or  liviiif;;.  That  was  certain.  If  dead,  it  was  clear 
tliat  liis  iiieiiK)rv,  however  clierished  l^y  his  relict,  was  associated 
w  itli  feelings  too  keen  to  admit  of  any  other  but  solitary  in- 
dulgence. If  living,  there  was  a  mystery  connected  with  her 
l)arents,  a  mystei-y  evidently  of  a  painful  character,  and  one 
wiiich  it  was  a  [a-inie  object  with  her  mother  to  conceal  and 
su!)|)rfss. 

Could  Venetia,  then,  in  defiance  of  that  mother,  that  fond  tie- 
voted  mother,  tiiat  mother  who  had  watched  through  long  days 
and  loiig  niglils  over  her  sick  bed,  and  who  now  without  a  mur- 
nuir  was  a  prisoner  to  this  very  room,  only  to  couifort  and  con- 
sole her  cliiid— could  Venetia  take  any  step  which  might  occa- 
sion this  matchless  parent  even  a  transcient  pang?  No,  it  was 
impossible.  T<j  her  mother  she  could  never  speak.  And  yet,  to 
remain  enveloped  in  the  present  mystery,  she  was  sensible,  was 
e(iually  iusufi'erable.  All  she  asked,  all  she  wanted  to  know — 
was  he  alive?  If  he  were  alive,  then,  although  she  could  not 
see  him,  though  she  might  never  see  him,  she  could  exist  upon 
this  idea,  she  could  conjure  up  romances  of  future  existence  with 
him;  she  could  live  upon  the  fond  hope  of  some  day  calling  him 
father,  and  receiving  from  his  hands  the  fervid  blessing  he  had 
already  breatiied  to  her  in  song. 

In  the  meantime,  her  remaining  pai'ent  commanded  all  her 
affections.  Even  if  he  were  no  more,  blessed  was  her  lot  with 
such  a  mother!  Lady  Annabel  seemed  onlj  to  exist  to  attend 
upon  her  daughter.  No  lover  ever  watched  with  such  devotion 
the  wants,  or  even  the  caprices,  of  his  mistress.  A  thousand 
times  every  day  Venetia  found  herself  expressing  her  fondness 
and  her  gratitude.  It  seemed  that  the  late  dreadful  contingency 
of  losing  her  daughter  had  developed  in  Lady  Annabel's  heart 
even  additional  powers  of  maternal  devotion;  aiid  Venetia.  the 
fond  and  grateful  Venetia,  ignorant  of  the  strange  past,  which 
she  believed  she  so  perfectly  comprehended,  returned  thanks  to 
Heaven  that  her  mother  was  at  least  spared  the  mortification  of 
knowing  that  her  daughter,  in  her  absence,  had  surreptitiously 
invaded  the  sanctuary  of  her  secret  sorrow. 


CHAPTER  X. 

When  Venetia  liad  so  far  recovered  that,  leaning  on  her 
mother's  arm,  she  could  resume  her  walks  upon  the  terrace.  Dr. 
Masham  persuaded  his  friends,  as  a  slight  and  not  unpl(>asant 
change  of  scene,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Marringhurst.  Since  the 
chamber  scene,  indeed,  Lady  Annabel's  tie  to  Cherbury  was 
weakened.  There  were  certain  feelings  of  pain,  and  fear,  and 
mortification,  now  associated  with  that  place,  which  she  could 
not  bear  to  dwi-U  upon,  and  which  gre;itly  balanced  those  senti- 
ments of  refuge  and  repose,  of  peace  and  love,  with  which  the 
old  hall,  in  her  mind,  was  heretofore  connected.  Venetia  ever 
adojited  the  slightest  intimations  of  a  wish  on  the  part  of  her 
motlier,  and  so  she  very  readily  agreed  to  fall  into  the  arrange- 
ment. 

It  was  rather  a  long  and  rough  journey  to  Marringhurst,  for 
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tlu'V  wt'iv  ()l)lij;<'d  to  use  the  oM  rhariot;  but  Venetia  forgot  lier 
latimif  in  tlu'  cordial  welcome  of  iheir  host,  wliose  si)arkling 
c-ouiiteiianee  well  expressed  the  extreme  gratilieatioii  tlieir  ar- 
rival occasioned  him.  All  that  the  tenderest  solicitude  ccjuld 
devise  for  the  aj^reeable  accommoilation  of  the  invaUd  had  been 
zealouslv  concerted;  and  the  constant  influence  of  Dr.  Masham's 
cheerful  mind  was  as  beneficial  to  Lady  Annabel  as  to  her 
daughter.  The  season  was  very  gay.  the  place  was  very  pleas- 
ant: and  altliough  they  were  only  a  few  miles  from  home,  in  a 
house  with  which  thev  were  so  famiUar.  and  tlieir  comi)aiiion  one 
whom  thev  liad  know'n  intimately  all  their  lives,  and  of  late  al- 
most dailv  seen,  vet  such  is  the  magic  of  a  change  in  our  habits, 
however  sliglit.  and  of  the  usual  theater  of  their  custom,  that 
tliis  visit  to  ^larringhursi  assumed  quite  the  air  of  an  adventure, 
and  seemed  at  lirst  almost  invested  with  the  chaiui  and  novelty 
of  travel. 

The  surrounding  countrv,  which,  though  verdant,  was  very 
flat,  was  well  adapted  to  the  limited  exertions  and  still  feeble 
footsteps  of  an  invalid,  and  Venetia  began  to  study  botany  with 
the  doctor,  who  indeed  was  not  very  profound  in  his  attainments 
in  this  resi)ect.  but  knew  quite  enough  to  amuse  his  scholar.  By 
degrees,  also,  as  her  strength  daily  increased,  they  extended 
their  walks;  and  at  length  she  even  mounted  her  pony,  and  was 
fast  recovering  her  elasticity  both  of  body  and  mind.  There  were 
also  manv  pleasant  books  with  which  she  was  unacquainted;  a 
cabinet  of  classic  coins,  prints  and  pictures.  She  became,  too. 
interested  in  tlie  doctor's  rural  pursuits;  would  watcli  him  with 
his  angle,  and  alreadv  meditated  a  revolution  in  his  garden.  So 
time,  on  the  whole.^flew  cheerfully  on,  certainly  without  any 
weariness,  and  the  day  seldom  passed  that  they  did  not  all  con- 
giatulate  themselves  on  tJie  pleasant  and  profitable  change. 

In  the  meantime  Venetia.  wlien  alone,  still  recurred  to  that 
idea  tliat  was  now  so  firudv  rooted  in  her  nnnd  that  it  was  quite 
out  of  the  power  of  any  social  discipline  to  divert  her  attention 
from  it.  She  was  often  the  sole  companion  of  the  doctor,  and 
she  had  long  resolved  to  seize  a  favorable  opportunity  to  appeal 
to  him  on  tiie  subject  of  her  father.  It  so  liappened  tiiat  she 
was  walking  alone  witli  him  one  morning  in  the  neighboriiood 
of  Marringhurst,  having  gone  to  visit  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
encamjjment  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  When  they  arrived  at 
the  spot,  and  the  doctor  had  delivered  his  usual  lecture  on  the 
locality,  they  sat  down  together  on  a  mound,  that  Venetia  might 
rest  iierself. 

"Were  you  ever  in  Italy.  Dr.  Mashain  ?"  said  Venetia. 

"  1  never  was  out  of  my  native  country."  said  the  doctor.  "  I 
once,  indeed,  was  about  making  the  grand  tour  with  a  pupil  of 
mine  at  Oxf(jrd.  but  <ircumstances  interfered  which  changed  his 
plans,  and  so  I  remaiiu'd  a  regular  .lohn  Bull." 

"  Was  my  father  at  Oxford  V"  said  Venetia,  very  quietly. 

"  He  was,"  replied  the  doctor,  looking  very  confused. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  Oxfc^nl  very  much,"  said  Venetia. 

"  It  is  a  most  interesting  seat  of  learning."  sai<l  the  doctor, 
<iuite  deligiited  to  change  the  subject.     "  Whether  we  consider 
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its  antiquity,  its  learning,  tlu'  inlliiencc  it  lias  cxcrrisod  upon  the 
history  of  tlic  country,  its  nia.i;ni!icent  endowments,  its  spleiwlid 
huil(lin}i,s,  its  j^reat  eol]e;4-es,  liliraries  and  inuseuins.  (jr  tliat  it  is 
one  of  the  principal  head(iuarters  of  ail  the  hope  of  England — 
our  youth — it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that.there  is  scarcely  a 
spot  on  the  face  of  the  globe  of  equal  interest  and  impoi-tance." 

"It  is  not  for  its  colleges,  or  liijraries,  or  museums,  or  all  its 
s])lendid  buildings,"  observed  Venetia,  "that  I  should  wish  to 
see  it.  I  wish  to  see  it  because  my  father  was  once  there.  I 
should  like  to  see  a  place  whei-e  I  was  quite  certain  my  father 
had  been." 

"  Still  harping  of  her  father,"  thought  the  doctor  to  himself, 
and  growing  very  uneasy;  yet,  from  his  very  great  anxiety  to 
turn  the  subject,  (piite  incapable  of  saying  an  appropriate  word. 

'•  Do  you  remember  my  father  at  Oxford,  Dr.  Masham?"  said 
Venetia. 

"Yes!  no,  yes!"  said  the  doctor,  rather  coloring;  "that  is,  he 
must  have  Iteen  there  in  my  time,  I  rather  think." 

"But  you  do  not  recollect  him  V  said  Venetia,  pressing  the 
question. 

"  Why,"  rejoined  the  doctor,  a  little  more  collected,  "when 
you  remember  that  there  are  between  two  and  three  thousand 
young  men  at  the  university,  you  must  not  consider  it  very  sur- 
prising that  I  might  not  recollect  your  father." 

"No,"  said  Venetia,  "perhaps  not;  and  yet  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  he  must  always  have  been  a  person  who,  if  once 
seen,  would  not  easily  have  been  forgotten." 

"  Here  is  an  Erica  irtgans,"  said  the  doctor,  picking  a  flower: 
"  it  is  rather  uncommon  about  here,"  and  handing  it  at  the  same 
time  to  Venetia. 

"  My  father  must  have  been  very  young  when  he  died?"  said 
Venetia,  scarcely  looking  at  the  flower. 

"  Yes,  your  father  was  very  joung."  he  replied. 

"Where  did  he  die?" 

"  1  cannot  answer  that  question." 

"  Whei'e  w'as  he  buried?" 

"  You  know,  my  dear  young  lady,  that  the  subject  is  too 
tender  for  any  one  to  converse  with  your  poor  mother  upon  it. 
It  is  not  in  my  power  to  give  you  the  information  you  desire.  Be 
satisfied,  my  dear  Miss  Herbert,  that  a  gracious  Providence  has 
s])ared  to  you  one  parent,  and  one  so  inestimable." 

"  I  trust  I  know  how  to  appreciate  so  great  a  blessing,"  re- 
plied Venetia;  "  but  I  should  be  very  .sorry  if  the  natural  interest 
which  all  children  must  take  in  those  who  havegiven  them  birth 
should  be  looked  upon  as  itUe  and  unjustifiable  curiosity." 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  you  ni'sapprehend  me." 

"No,  Dr.  Masham,  indeed  I  do  not,"  replied  Venetia,  with 
firmness.  "  I  can  easily  conceive  that  th(>  mention  of  my  father 
may  for  various  reasons  be  insupportable  to  my  mother;  it  is 
enough  for  me  that  I  am  convinced  such  is  the  case:  my  lips  are 
sealcil  to  her  forever  upon  the  subject;  but  I  cannot  recognize 
the  necessity  of  this  constraint  to  others.  For  a  long  time  1  was 
kept  in  ignorace  whether  I  had  a  father  or  not.     I  have  dis-. 
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covered,  no  mutter  how,  \vlio  lie  was.  I  believe,  pardon  me,  my 
dearest  friend.  I  eannot  help  l)elieving,  that  you  were  acquainted, 
or.  at  leat't.  that  von  know  somethinjaj  of  him;  and  I  entreat  you! 
yes."  rejieated  Venetia.  with  <;reat  emphasis,  laying  her  hand 
upon  his  arm.  aiid  looking  willi  earnestness  in  his  face,  "  I  en- 
treat you.  by  all  your  kind  feelings  to  my  mother  and  myself — 
by  all  that  friendship  we  so  ])i'ize — by  the  urgent  solicitation  of 
a  daughter  who  is  influenced  in  her  curiosity  by  no  liglit  or  ini- 
wortiiy  feeling — yes!  by  all  the  claims  of  a  child  to  information 
which  ought  not  to  be  withheld  from  her — tell  me.  tell  me  all, 
tell  me  something!     Sjieak,  Dr.  JMash.-jm.  do  speak!" 

■■  My  dear  young  lady,"  said  thedoctor,  with  a  glistening  eye, 
'■  it  is  better  tliat  we  should  both  be  silent." 

'•  No,  indeed,"  replied  Venetia.  "  it  is  not  better,  it  is  not  well  that 
we  sboulil  i)e  silent.  Candor  is  a  great  virtue.  There  is  a  charm,  a 
iiealtiiy  charm,  in  frankness.  Wliy  this  mystery  V  Why  these  se- 
crets? Have  they  worked  good  ?  Have  they  beiiehte(l  us?  O!  my 
friend,  I  would  not  say  so  to  my  mother,  1  would  not  be  tempted 
by  any  sufTerings  to  ]iain  for  an  instant  her  pure  and  affectionate 
heart;  but  indeed.  Dr.  Masham,  indeed,  indeed,  what  I  tell  you 
is  true,  all  my  late  illness,  niy  present  state,  all.  all  are  attribu- 
table but  to  one  cause,  tliis  mystery  about  my  father!" 

•'  What  can  I  tell  your"  said  tlie  unliapi)y  iVIasliam. 

•'  Tell  me  only  one  fact.  I  ask  no  more.  Yes!  I  promise  you, 
solemnly  I  promise  vou,  I  will  ask  no  more.  Tell  me,  does  he 
live?" 

"  He  does!''  said  the  doctor.     Venetia  saidc  upon  his  shoulder. 

••  My  dear  j'oung  lady,  my  darling  young  lady!"  said  the  doc- 
tor; "she  has  fainted.  What  can  1  do?"  The  uid'ortunate 
doctor  placed  Venetia  in  a  reclining  posture,  and  hurried  to  a 
brook  that  was  nigh,  and  brought  water  in  his  hand  to  sprinkle 
on  her.    She  revived;  she  made  a  struggle  to  restore  herself. 

"  It  is  nothing."  she  said.  '•  I  am  resolved  to  be  well.  I  am 
well.  I  am  myself  again.  He  lives;  my  father  lives!  I  was 
confident  of  it;  1  will  ask  no  more.  J  am  true  to  my  word. 
O!  Dr.  Masham,  you  have  always  been  my  kind  friend,  but  you 
iuive  never  yet  conferred  on  me  a  favor  like  tlie  one  you  have 
just  bestowed." 

'•  But  it  is  well,"  said  the  doctor,  "  as  you  know  so  nuich,  that 
you  sJKjulil  know  more." 

"  Yes!  yes!" 

"As  we  w;dk  along,"  he  continued,  "  we  will  conver.se,  or  at 
another  time;  tliere  is  no  lack  ()f  opportunity." 

"  No,  now,  ncju!  '  eagerly  e;i(  laimed  Venetia.  "I  am  (piite 
well.  It  was  not  pain  (jr  illness  that  overcame  me.  Now  let  us 
walk,  now  let  us  talk  of  these  things.     He  lives?" 

•'  I  have  little  to  add,"  .said  Lr.  Masham,  after  a  moment's 
thought;  "  but  this,  however  i)ainful,  it  is  necx'ssary  for  you  to 
know,  that  your  father  is  unworthy  of  your  mother,  utterly ; 
they  ar<!  separated;    they  never  can  be  I'eiinited." 

"  Never!"  said  Venetia. 

"Never,"  replied  Dr.  .Masham;  '•  and  I  now  warn  you;  if.  in- 
deed, as  1  cannot  doubt,  you  love  your  mother;  if  her  peace  of 
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mind  .111(1  hapjiiiK'ss  are,  as  I  hesitate  not  to  believe,  the  jiriii 
ci])ul  objects  of  yijur  life;  upon  tins  subject  witli  iier  be  forever 
silent.  Seek  to  i)enetrate  no  mysteries,  spare  all  allusions,  ban- 
isli,  if  possible,  the  idea  of  your  fatiier  from  your  memory. 
Kiiouf^li,  you  ivuow  he  lives.  We  know  no  more.  Your  motlier 
labors  to  forget  him;  her  only  consolation  for  sorrows  sucli  as 
few  women  ever  experienced,  is  her  child,  yourself,  your  love. 
Now  be  no  nij^K-'^rd  with  it.  Cling  to  this  unrivaled  parent, 
who  has  dedicated  her  life  to  j'oii.  Soothe  her  sull'erings,  en- 
deavor to  make  her  share  your  happiness;  but  of  this  be  certain, 
that  if  you  raise  u]t  the  name  and  memory  of  your  father  lie- 
tween  your  motlier  and  yourself,  iier  life  will  be  the  forfeit!" 

"His  name  shall  n(ner  pass  my  lips,"  said  Venetia;  '•sol- 
emnly I  swear  it.  That  his  image  shall  be  banished  from  my 
heart  is  too  much  to  ask.  and  more  than  it  is  in  my  power  to 
grant.  But  I  am  my  mother's  child.  1  will  exist  only  for  her; 
and,  if  my  love  can  console  her,  she  shall  never  be  without  sol- 
ace. I  thank  you,  doctor,  for  all  your  kindness.  We  will  never 
talk  again  ujion  the  subject;  yet,  believe  me,  you  have  acted 
wisely,  you  have  done  good." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Venetia  observed  her  promise  to  Dr.  I\Iasham  with  strictness. 
She  never  alluded  to  her  father,  and  his  name  never  escaped 
her  mother's  lips.  Whether  Dr.  Masliam  apprised  Lady  Anna- 
bel of  the  conversation  that  had  taken  place  between  himself 
and  her  daughter,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  mention.  The  visit 
to  Marringliurst  was  not  a  short  one.  It  was  a  relief  both  to 
Lady  Annabel  and  Venetia.  after  all  that  had  occurred,  to  enjoy 
the  constant  society  of  their  friend;  and  this  change  of  life, 
though  apparently  so  slight,  proved  highly  beneficial  to  Venetia. 
She  daily  recovered  her  health,  and  a  degree  of  mental  com- 
posure, which  she  had  not  for  some  time  enjoyed.  On  the 
whole  she  was  greatly  satisfied  with  the  discoveries  Avhich  she 
had  made.  Slie  had  ascertained  the  name  and  the  existence  of 
her  father,  his  very  form  and  appearance  were  now  no  longer 
matter  for  ccuijecture:  and  in  a  degree  she  had  even  commu- 
nicated with  him.  Time,  she  still  believed,  would  develop  even 
further  wonders.  She  clung  to  an  irresistible  conviction  that 
she  should  yet  see  him;  that  he  might  even  again  be  united  to 
her  mother.  She  indulged  in  dreams  as  to  his  iiresent  pursuits 
and  position:  she  repeated  to  herself  his  verses,  and  remembered 
his  genius  with  ])ride  and  consolation. 

They  returned  to  Cherbury,  they  resumed  the  accustomed 
tenor  of  tlieir  lives,  as  if  nothing  hail  occurred  to  disturb  it.  The 
fondness  between  the  mother  and  her  daughter  was  unbroken 
and  undiminished.  They  shared  again  the  same  studies  and  the 
same  amusements.  Lady  Annabel  perhaps  indulged  the  convic- 
ti(m  that  Venetia  had  imbibed  the  lielief  that  her  father  was  no 
more,  and  yet  in  truth  that  father  was  the  sole  i<lea  on  which 
her  child  ever  brooded.  Venetia  had  her  secret  now:  and  often 
as  she  looked  up  at  the  windows  of  the  uninhabited  portion  of 
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tlio  buildini:;,  slie  ivineinln'ri'd  with  concealed,  but  not  less  keen 
exaltation,  that  she  liad  penetrated  their  niystei'V.  She  could 
muse  for  hours  over  all  that  chamber  had  revealed  to  her,  and 
indulj;e  in  a  thousand  visions,  of  which  her  lather  wa?  the  cen- 
ter. She  was  his  "own  Venetia."  Tluis  he  had  hailed  her  at 
her  birth,  and  thus  he  mi<?ht  af;ain  yet  acknowledge  her.  If  she 
could  t)nly  ascertaiii  wliere  he  existed!  AVhat  if  she  could, 
and  she  were  to  communicate  with  himV  He  must  love  her. 
Her  heart  assured  her  ho  nuist  love  her.  She  could  not  be- 
lieve, if  they  were  to  meet,  that  his  breast  could  resist  the 
silent  appeal  which  the  sigl  t  merely  of  his  only  child  would 
suffice  to  nuike.  O!  why  had  her  jmrents  parted!  What 
could  have  been  his  fault?  He  was  so  young!  But  a  few,  a  few 
years  oh\vr  than  hi-rself  when  her  mother  must  have  seen  him 
for  the  last  time.  Yes!  for  the  last  time  beheld  that  beautiful 
form,  and  that  countenance  which  seemed  breathing  only  with 
genius  and  love.  He  might  have  been  imprudent,  rash,  violent; 
but  she  would  not  credit  for  an  instant  that  a  stain  could  attach- 
to  the  honor  or  the  spirit  of  Marmion  Herbert. 

The  sunmier  wore  away.  One  morning,  as  Lady  Annabel  and 
Venetia  were  sitting  together,  IMistress  Pauncefort  bustled  into 
the  I'oom  with  a  countenance  radiant  with  smiles  and  wonder- 
ment. Her  ostensible  business  was  to  ])lace  upon  the  table  a 
vase  of  flowers,  lait  it  was  very  evident  that  her  2)resence  was 
occasioned  by  affairs  of  far  greater  urgency.  The  vase  was  safely 
deposited;  Mistress  Pauncefort  gave  the  last  touch  to  the  ax*- 
rangement  of  the  flowers;  she  lingered  about  Lady  Annabel. 
At  length  she  said,  "  I  suppose  j'ou  have  heard  the  news,  my 
lady?" 

'•  Indeed.  Pauncefort,  I  have  not,"  replied  Lady  Annabel,  very 
(juetly.     '■  What  news/' 

"  Mv  loi'd  is  cou)ing  to  the  abbey." 

"Indeed!" 

"  O  yes,  my  lady,"  said  Mistress  Pauncefort;  "  I  am  not  at  all 
surprised  your  ladyship  should  be  so  astonished.  Never  to  write, 
too.  Well,  I  must  say  he  might  have  given  us  a  line.  But 
he  is  coming,  I  am  certain  sure  of  that,  my  lady.  M\'  lord's 
gentleman  has  been  down  these  two  days;  and  all  his  dogs  and 
guns  too,  my  lady.  And  thekeei)er  is  ordered  to  be  (juite  ready, 
my  hnly,  for  the  first.  I  wonder  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  party. 
1  should  not  l)e  at  all  surprised." 

"  Plantagenet  returne(l!"  said  Lady  Annabel.  "  Well,  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  .see  him  again." 

"  So  shall  I,  my  lady,"  said  IMistress  Pauncefort;  "  but  I  dare 
say  we  shall  hardly  know  him  again,  be  nuist  be  so  grown.  Trim- 
mer has  been  oNcr  to  th<!  al)bey,  my  iady.  and  saw  my  lord's 
valet.  Quite  the  line  geiitleriian, 'rriniriier  says.  I  wasthinking 
of  walking  over  myself,  this  afternoon,  to  see  poor  Mrs.  Quin, 
my  lady;  I  dare  say  we  might  be  of  use,  and  neighbors  should 
be  handy,  as  they  say.  She  is  a  very  respectable  woman,  poor 
Mrs.  (^uin,  and  I  am  sure  for  mj'  j)art,  if  your  ladyship  has  no 
objection,  I  should  be  very  glati  to  lie  of  service  to  her." 

"  I  have  of  course  no  objection,  Pauncefort,  to  your  being  of 
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service  to  tlic  liou.sekeeper,  hut  has  slic  iciiuircd  your  a-.sist- 
aiicc  ?" 

•Wliy.  no,  my  lady;  l)ut  poor  Mrs.  Quia  would  hardly  like to  ask 
lor  ;ui>  thiiii;.  my  lady;  hut  I  am  sure  we  nii^ht  he  of  very  f:;reat 
use,  for  my  lord's  j^entleman  seems  very  dissatisfie<l  at  his  re- 
ception, Tiimmer  says.  He  has  his  hot  breakfast  everj'  morn- 
in;j:.  my  lady,  and  poor  Mrs.  Quin  says " 

••  XN'ell.  Pauncefort,  that  will  do,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  and  the 
"uiictioiiary  disappeared. 

"  We  have  almost  forgotten  Plantagenet.  Venetia,"  added 
Lady  Annabel,  atldressing  herself  to  her  daughter. 

"  He  has  forgotten  us,  I  think,  mamma,"'  said  Venetia. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Five  years  had  elapsed  since  Lord  Cadurcis  had  quitted  the 
seat  of  ills  fathers,  nor  did  the  fair  inhabitants  of  Cherbiu-y  hear 
of  his  return  ^•ithout  emotion.  Although  the  intercourse  be- 
tween them  during  this  interval  luul  from  tiie  first  been  too 
slightly  maintained,  and  of  late  years  had  entirely  died  off,  his 
return  was,  nevertheless,  an  event  which  recalled  old  times  and 
revived  old  associations.  His  visit  to  the  hall  was  looked  for- 
ward to  with  interest.  His  lordship  did  not  long  keep  his  former 
friends  in  susjiense;  for,  although  he  was  not  uninfluenced  by 
some  degree  of  embarrassment  from  the  consciousness  of  neglect 
on  his  side,  rendered  more  keen  now  that  he  again  found  him- 
self in  the  scene  endeared  l)y  the  remembrance  of  their  kindness, 
he  was.  nevertheless,  both  too  \vell-l»red  and  too  warm-hearted 
to  procrastinate  the  performance  of  a  duty  which  the  regula- 
tions of  society  and  natural  imjmlse  alike  assured  him  was  indis- 
pensable. On  tlie  very  morning,  therefore,  after  his  arrival, 
liaving  sauntered  awhile  over  tlie  old  abbey,  and  strolled  over 
th"  park,  mused  over  his  mother's  tomb  with  emotion,  not  the 
less  deep  because  there  was  no  outward  and  visible  sign  of  its 
influence,  he  ordered  his  horses,  and  directed  his  way  through 
the  accustomed  woods  to  Cherbury. 

Five  years  had  not  passed  away  without  their  eft'ects  at  least 
upon  the  exterior  being  of  Cadurcis.  Although  still  a  youth, 
his  appearance  was  manly.  \  thoughtful  air  had  become  ha- 
bitual to  a  countenance  melancholy  even  in  his  childhood.  Nor 
was  its  early  promise  of  beauty  "unfulfilled;  although  its  ex- 
pression was  [)eculiar.  and  less  pleasaJit  than  iin])ressive.  His 
long  dark  locks  shaded  a  ])ale  au<l  lofty  brow,  that  well  became 
a  cast  of  features  delicately  molded,  yet  reserved  and  haughty, 
and    perhaps    even    somewhat    scornful.     His    figure,    always 
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sU'IuUt.  liad  set  into  a  form  of  roni:irkal)le  slightness  and  ele- 
gance and  distinguislu'd  for  its  symmetry.  Altogether  his 
genial  mien  was  calculated  to  attract  attention  and  excite  in- 
terest. 

His  vacations  while  at  Eton  had  been  spent  by  Lord  Cadurcis 
in  the  family  of  his  noble  gnaniian.  one  of  the  king's  ministers. 
Here  he  had  been  gradully  initiated  in  tht*^ habits  and  manners 
of  luxurious  and  refined  society.  Since  he  had  quitted  Eton  lie 
had  i)assed  a  season,  previous  to  liis  impending  residence  at 
Cambridge,  in  tlie  same  s[)]iere.  The  opportunities  tims  offered 
liad  not  been  h>st  nj)on  a  disposition  whicli.  with  all  itr  native 
reserve,  was  singularly  susceptible.  Cadurcis  had  quickly  im- 
bibed the  tone  and  adopted  tlie  usages  of  the  circle  in  wliich  he 
moved.  Naturally  impatient  of  control,  he  endeavored,  by  liis 
jjrecocious  manhood,  to  secure  tlie  respect  and  indei)endence 
which  would  scarcely  have  been  })aid  or  permitted  to  his  years. 

From  an  early  period  he  never  permitted  himself  to  be  treated 
as  a  boy;  and  his  guardian,  a  man  whose  whole  soul  was  con- 
centered in  the  world,  humored  a  bent  which  he  approved,  and 
from  which  he  augured  the  most  coni]>lete  success.  Attracted, 
indeed,  by  the  promising  talents  and  the  premature  character  of 
his  ward,  he  liad  spared  more  time  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  his  mind  and  the  formation  of  his  manners  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  a  minister  of  state.  His  hopes,  indeed, 
rested  with  confidence  on  his  youthful  relative,  and  he  looked 
forward  with  no  common  emotion  to  the  moment  when  he 
should  have  the  honor  of  introducing  to  public  life  one  calcu- 
lated to  confer  so  much  credit  on  his  tutor,  and  shed  so  much 
luster  on  his  party.  The  reader  will,  therefoi-e,  not  be  surprised 
if,  at  this  then  unrivaled  jieriod  of  [lolitical  excitement,  when 
the  existence  of  our  colonial  empire  was  at  stake,  Cadurcis,  with 
his  impetuous  feeling,  had  imbibed  to  their  very  fullest  extent 
all  tlie  jtians,  prejudices,  and  passions  of  his  political  connec- 
tions. He  was,  indeed,  what  the  circumstances  of  the  times  and 
liis  extreme  youth  might  well  excuse,  if  not  justify,  a  most  vio- 
lent partisan.  Bold,  sanguine,  resolute,  and  intolerant,  it  was 
diilicult  to  persuade  him  that  any  ojnnions  c(jul<l  be  just  which 
were  oi)i)osed  to  those  of  the  circle  in  which  he  lived;  and  out  of 
that  pale,  it  must  be  owned,  he  was  as  little  inclined  to  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  ability  as  of  truth. 

As  lytrd  (.'adurcis  slowly  directed  his  way  through  the  woods 
and  park  of  ('h(;rbury,  past  years  recuirred  to  him  like  a  faint, 
yet  pleasing  dream.  Among  tliese  meads  an<l  Ixiwers  had 
glided  away  the  only  liappy  hours  of  his  boyhood — the  only 
period  of  his  earl}'  life  to  which  he  could  look  back  without  dis- 
gu.st.  He  recalled  the  .sacred  oxultati(m  with  which,  in  com- 
pany witli  his  ])oor  mother,  he  had  first  re])aired  to  Cadurcis, 
about  to  take  ])ossession  of  what,  to  his  inex|)erienced  imagina- 
tion, then  aj)peared  a  vast  and  noide  inheritance,  and,  for  tlie 
first  time  in  his  life,  to  occupy  a  position  not  unworthy  of  his 
rank.  F()r  how  many  domestic  mortilications  did  the  first  sight 
of  that  old  abbey  comi)ensate!  How  often,  in  pacing  its  ven- 
eralde  galleries  and  .solemn  cloisters,  and  musing  over  the  mem- 
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ory  of  an  ancient  and  illustrious  ancestry,  liad  lie  for^rotti'ti 
tliosc  hitter  jjassaj^os  of  daily  existence,  "so  liuiiiliHn<^  to  his 
vanity,  and  so  harassing  to  his  heait!  He  had  hclicld  tiiat  morn, 
after  an  interval  of  many  years,  the  tonih  of  his  mother.  That 
simple  and  solitary  monument  had  revived  and  imjn-essed  upon 
him  a  conviction  that  too  easily  escaped  in  the  various  life  and 
busy  scenes  in  which  he  had  since  moveil — the  conviction  of  his 
worldly  desolation  and  utter  loneliness.  He  had  no  jjarents,  no 
relations;  and  now  that  he  was  for  a  moment  free  from  the  arti- 
licial  life  in  which  he  had  of  late  mingled,  he  felt  that  he  had  no 
friends.  The  image  of  his  mother  came  hack  to  him,  softened 
by  the  magical  lint  of  years:  after  all,  she  was  his  mother,  and  a 
deep  sharer  in  all  his  joys  and  woes. 

Transported  to  the  old  haunts  of  his  innocent  and  warm- 
hearted childhood,  he  sighed  for  a  finer  and  sweeter  symi)athy 
than  was  ever  yielded  by  the  roof  which  he  had  lately  qnitte<l — 
a  habitation,  but  not  a  home.  He  conjured  up  the  picture  of  his 
guardian,  existing  in  a  whirl  of  ofiicial  bustle  and  social  excite- 
ment. A  dreamy  reminiscence  of  finer  impulscij  stole  over  the 
heart  of  Cadurcis.  The  dazzling  pageant  of  metropolitan  splen- 
dor faded  away  before  the  bright  scene  of  nature  that  sur- 
rounded him.  He  felt  the  freshness  of  the  fragrant  breeze;  lie 
gazed  with  admiration  on  the  still  and  ancient  woods,  and  his 
l)ure  and  lively  blood  bubbled  beneath  the  influence  of  the 
golden  sunbeams.  .  Before  him  rose  the  walls  of  Cherburv:  that 
roof  where  he  had  been  so  happy,  that  roof  to  which  he  had  ap- 
peared so  ungrateful.  The  memor\'  of  a  thousand  acts  of  kind- 
ness, of  a  thousand  soft  and  soothing  traits  of  affection,  recurred 
to  him  with  a  freshness  which  startled  as  much  as  it  jdeased 
him.  Not  to  him  only,  but  to  his  motiier — that  mother  whose 
loss  he  had  lived  to  deplore — had  the  inmates  of  Cherbury  been 
ministering  angels  of  peace  and  joy.  O!  that,  indeed,  had  been 
a  home;  there,  indeed,  had  been  days  of  hai)piness;  there,  in- 
deed, he  had  found  sympathy,  and  solace,  and  succor!  And 
now  he  was  returning  to  them  a  stranger,  to  fulfill  one  of  the 
formal  duties  of  society,  in  paying  them  his  cold  respects— an 
attention  which  he  could  scarcely  have  avoided  offering,  had  ho 
been  to  them  the  merest  acquaintance,  instead  of  having  found 
within  those  walls  a  home  not  merely  in  words,  but  friendship 
the  most  delicate,  and  love  the  most  pure,  a  second  parent,  and 
the  only  being  whom  he  had  ever  styled  a  sister! 

The  sight  of  Cadurcis  became  dim  with  emotion  as  the  associ- 
ation of  old  scenes,  and  his  impending  interview  with  Venetia, 
brought  back  the  past  with  a  power  which  he  had  rarely  experi- 
enced in  tlie  playing-fields  of  Eton,  or  the  saloons  of  London. 
Five  years!     It  was  an  awful  chasm  in  their  ac(|uaintance. 

He  despaired  of  reviving  the  kindness  which  had  been  broken 
by  such  a  dreary  interval,  and  biokeii  on  his  side  so  willfully; 
and  yet  he  began  to  feel  that  unless  met  with  that  kindness  he 
should  be  very  miseralile.  Sooth  to  say,  he  was  not  a  little  em- 
barrassed, and  scarcely  knew  which  contingency  he  most  de- 
sired, to  meet,  or  to  escape  from  her.  He  almost  repented  his 
I'oturu  to  Cadurcis;  and  yet  to  see  Venetia  again  he  felt  must  be 
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exquisite  pleasure.  Influenced  by  these  feelings  he  arrived  at 
tile  hall  steps,  and  s<»  disincnintiui;'.  and  giving  liis  horse  to  his 
groom.  Cadurc-is.  with  a  palpilatiiig  heart  and  faltering  hand, 
formally  rang  tlie  hell  of  tliat  hall,  which  in  old  days  he  entered 
at  all  seasons  without  ceremony. 

Never.  perha]>s,  did  a  man  feel  more  nervouti:  he  grew  pale, 
paler  even  fhan  usual,  and  his  whole  frame  trembled  as  the  ap- 
proaching footstep  of  the  servant  assured  him  the  door  was 
about  to  open.  He  longed  now  that  the  family  might  not  be  at 
liome:  that  he  might  at  least  gain  four-and-twenty  hours  to  pre- 
pare himself.  P>ut  the  family  were  at  home,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  enter.  He  stojiped  for  a  moment  in  the  hall,  under  the  pre- 
tense of  examining  the  old  familiar  scene,  but  it  was  merely  to 
collect  himself,  for  his  sight  was  clouded:  spoke  to  the  old  serv- 
ant, to  reassure  himself  by  the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  but  the 
husky  wonls  seemed  to  stick  in  his  throat;  ascended  the  stair- 
case with  tottering  steps,  and  leaned  against  the  banister  as  he 
heard  his  name  announced.  The  effort,  however,  must  be 
made;  it  was  too  late  to  recede;  and  Lord  Cadurcis,  entering 
the  terrace-rt)om,  extended  his  hand  to  Lady  Annabel  Herljert. 
She  was  not  in  the  least  changed,  but  looked  as  beautiful  and 
serene  as  usual.  Her  .salutation,  tliough  far  from  deficient  in 
warmth,  was  perhajjs  a  litll(>  more  dignitied  than  that  which 
Plantagenet  remembered;  Init  still  her  presence  reassured  him: 
and.  while  he  pressed  her  hand  wuth  earnestness,  he  contrived 
to  murnuu"  ft)rth  with  pleasing  emotion  his  delight  at  again 
meeting  her.  Strange  to  say.  in  the  absorbing  agitation  of  the 
moment,  all  thought  of  Venetia  had  vanished;  and  it  was  wdien 
he  had  turned,  and  beheld  a  young  lady  of  the  most  exfjuisite 
l)eauty  that  his  vision  had  ever  lighted  on,  who  had  just  risen 
from  her  seat,  and  was  at  the  moment  saluting  him,  that  he  en- 
tirely lost  his  presence  of  mind;  he  turned  scarlet,  was  quite 
silent,  made  an  awk%\aril  bow.  and  theri  stood  perfectly  fixed. 

"  My  claughter,"  said  Latly  Aimabel,  slightly  pointing  to 
Venetia:  "  will  not  your  lordship  be  seated?" 

Cadurcis  fell  into  a  chair  in  absolute  cf)n fusion.  The  rare  and 
surpassing  beautj' of  Venetia,  his  own  stupidity,  his  admiration 
of  lier,  his  contem])t  for  himself,  tlie  sight  of  the  old  chamber, 
the  recollection  of  the  ])ast.  the  minutest  incidents  of  which 
seemed  all  siidilenly  to  (■row<I  u])on  his  memory,  the  painful  con- 
sciousness of  the  revolution  which  had  occurred  in  his  position 
in  the  family,  i)rove<l  by  his  first  being  obliged  to  be  introduced 
to  Venetia.  and  then  being  addressetl  sn  formally  by  his  title  by 
her  mother:  all  these  impressions  united  overcame  him — he 
could  not  speak,  he  sat  silent  and  confounded:  and.  had  it  not 
been  for  the  imperturbable  self-composure  and  delicate  and 
amiable  consiileraticm  of  I.ady  Annabel,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible ff^r  liim  to  have  remained  in  a  room  where  he  ex- 
perienced the  most  agonizing  embarrassment. 

L'nfler  cover.  lK)wever,  of  a  discharge  of  discreet  iiupiiries  as 
to  when  he  arrived,  hov,'  long  he  meant  to  sta}',  whether  he 
found  Caxlurcis  altered,  and  similar  interrogaticms  which  re- 
quired no  extraordinary  exertion  of   liis  lordshi[)'s  intellect  to 
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answer,  but  to  which  he  nevertheless  contrived  to  jj^ive  the  most 
WK'onsisteiit  mid  contradictory  responses,  ("adiircis  in  time  re- 
covered himself  suflicieiitly  to  maintain  a  fair,  tlionj^h  not  verj' 
brilliant  conversation,  and  even  ventured  occasionally  to  address 
an  observation  to  Venetia,  who  was  seated  at  her  work  perfectly 
composed,  but  who  replied  to  all  his  remarks  with  the  same 
sweet  voice  an<l  artless  sim]>li(ity  whieh  had  cliarac-terized  her 
childhood,  thou}j,h  time  and  t]ionf;]it  had.  by  tlieir  blended  iji- 
fluence.  p(»rhaps  sominvliat  deprived  her  of  that  wild  grace  and 
sparkling  gayety  for  which  she  was  once  so  eminent. 

These  great  disenchanters  of  humanity,  if  indeed  they  had 
stoliMi  away  some  of  the  fascinating  qualities  of  infancy,  had 
amply  recompensed  Venetia  II(>rbert  for  the  loss  by  the  ad- 
ditional and  commanfling  charms  which  they  had  conferred  on 
her.  From  a  beautiful  child  she  had  expanded  into  a  most 
beautiful  woman.  She  had  now  entirely  recovered  from  her  ill- 
ness, of  which  the  only  visible  effect  was  the  addition  that  it  had 
made  to  her  stature,  already  slightly  above  the  middle  height, 
but  of  the  most  exquisite  symmetry.  Likelier  mother  she  did 
not  wear  powder,  then  usual  in  society;  but  her  aul)urn  hair, 
which  was  of  the  finest  texture,  descended  in  long  and  luxuri- 
ant tresses  far  over  her  shoulders,  braided  with  ribbons,  per- 
fectly exposing  her  pellucid  brow,  here  and  there  tinted  with  an 
undulating  vein,  for  she  had  retained,  if  possible  with  an  in- 
creased luster,  the  dazzling  complexion  of  her  infancy.  If  the 
rose  upon  the  cheek  were  less  vivid  than  of  yore,  the  dimples 
were  certainly  more  developed ;  the  clear  gray  eye  was  shadowed 
by  long  dark  lashes;  and  every  smile  and  movement  of  those 
ruby  li]is  revealed  teeth  exquisitely  small  and  regular,  and  fresh 
ami  brilliant  as  pearls  just  plucked  by  the  diver. 

Conversation  proceeded  and  improved.  Cadurcis  became 
more  easy  and  moi-e  tluent.  His  memory,  which  seemed  sud- 
denly to  have  returned  to  him  with  unusual  vigor,  wonderfully 
served  him.  There  was  scarcely  an  individual  of  whom  he  did 
not  contrive  to  inquire,  from  Dr.  Masham  to  Mistress  Paunce- 
fort;  he  was  resolved  to  show  that,  if  he  had  neglected,  he  had 
at  least  not  forgotten  them.  Nor  did  he  exhibit  the  slightest  in- 
dication of  terminating  his  visit:  so  that  Lady  Annabel,  aware 
that  he  was  alone  at  the  abbey,  and  that  he  could  have  no  en- 
gagement in  the  neighborhood,  could  not  refrain  from  inviting 
him  to  remain  and  dine  with  them.  The  invitation  was  accepted 
without  hesitation.  In  due  course  of  time  Cadurcis  attended 
the  ladies  in  their  walk;  it  was  a  delightful  stroll  in  the  park; 
though  he  felt  some  slight  emotion  wlien  he  found  himself  ad 
dressing  Venetia  by  the  title  of  "  Miss  Herbert."  When  he  had 
exhausted  all  the  topics  of  local  interest,  he  had  a  great  deal  to 
say  about  himself,  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  Lady  Annabel. 
He  spoke  with  so  iiiiich  feeling  and  simplicity  of  his  first  days  at 
Eton,  and  the  misery  he  exjierienced  on  (irst  quitting  Cherbury, 
that  his  details  could  not  fail  of  being  agreeable  to  those  whose 
natural  self-esteem  they  so  agreeably  flattered.  Then  he  dwidt 
upon  his  casual  acquaintance  with  London  society,  and  Lady 
Annabel  was  gratified  to  observe,  from  many  iiuidental  observa- 
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lions,  that  his  ]innci|>les  were,  in  every  respect,  of  tlie  rij^lit  tone; 
and  tliat  lie  liad  zealously  enlisted  himself  in  the  ranks  of  that 
national  )>arty  who  opjjosed  themselves  to  the  dis()r};aniziiif( 
opinions  then  afloat,  lie  spoke  of  his  im])ending  residence  at 
the  imiversity  with  the  atTectionate  anticii)ations  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  devoted  cliild  of  the  ancient  and 
orthodox  institutions  of  his  country,  and  seemed  perfectly  im- 
pressed with  the  responsible  duties  for  which  he  was  destined,  as 
an  hereditary  K'gislator  of  England.  On  tlie  whole,  his  carriage 
and  conversation  alfordcd  a  delightful  evidence  of  a  pure,  and 
earnest,  and  frank,  and  gifted  mind,  that  hail  acipiired,  at  a  very 
early  age,  nuich  of  the  mature  and  fixed  character  of  manhood, 
witiiout  losing  anything  of  that  boyish  sincerity  and  simplicit}' 
that  are  too  often  the  |)enalty  of  experience. 

The  dinner  ])assed  in  pleasant  conversation,  and,  if  they  were 
no  longer  familiar  they  were  at  least  cordial.  Cadurcis  spoke  of 
iJr.  Masham  wit!)  affectionate  respect,  and  mentioned  his  in- 
tention of  visiting  Marringhurst  on  the  following  day.  He  ven- 
tured to  hoi)e  that  he  miglit  accompany  Lady  Annabel  and  Miss 
UerlH'rt,  and  it  was  arranged  that  his  wish  should  be  gratified. 
The  evening  drew  on  apace,  and  Lady  Annabel  was  greatly 
pleased  when  Lord  Cailurcis  exjjressed  his  wish  to  remain  for 
their  evening  jnayers.  He  was.  indecil,  sincerely  religious;  and 
as  he  knelt  in  the  old  chapel,  that  had  been  the  hallowed  scene 
of  his  boyish  devotions,  he  offered  his  ardent  thanksgivings  to 
liis  Creator,  who  had  mercifully  kept  his  soul  pure  and  true,  and 
allowed  him,  after  so  long  an  estrangement  from  the  sweet  spot 
of  his  childjiood,  once  more  to  mingle  his  supplications  with  his 
kind  and  virtuous  frientls. 

Influenced  by  the  solemn  sounds  still  lingering  in  his  ear, 
Cadurcis  bade  them  farewell  for  the  night,  with  an  earnestness 
of  manner  and  tlepth  f  feeling  which  he  would  scarcely  have 
ventured  to  exhibit  at  tli  ir  first  meeting.  "Good-night,  dear 
Lady  Annabel,"  he  said,  as  he  pressed  her  hand;  "you  know  not 
liow  hap])y,  how  grateful  I  feel,  to  be  once  more  at  Cherbury. 
Good-night,  Venetia!" 

Thai  last  word  lingered  on  his  lips;  it  was  uttered  in  a 
tone,  at  once  mnurnful  and  sweet,  and  her  hand  was  uncon- 
sciously detained  for  ;i  moment  in  his — but  for  a  moment;  and 
yet  in  that  brief  instant  a  thousand  thoughts  seemed  to  course 
through  his  brain. 

Befon;  Venetia  retired  to  rest,  she  remained  a  few  minutes  in 
lier  mother's  room.  "  What  do  you  think  of  him,  mamma?"  she 
said;  "  is  he  not  very  changed  V 

"  He  is,  my  love,"  reidied  Lady  Annabel,  "what  I  sometimes 
thought  he  might,  what  I  always  hoped  he  would  be." 

"  He  really  seemed  ha])py  to  meet  us  again,  and  yet  how 
strange  that  for  years  he  should  never  have  comiminicated 
with  us!' 

"  Not  so  very  strange,  my  love!  He  was  but  a  chilil  when  wp 
[)arted,  an<l  he  has  felt  embarrassment  in  resuming  connections 
which  for  a  long  interval  had  been  inevitably  severed.  Itemem- 
lier   what   a   change  his   life   had    to   endure;    few,   after  such 
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an  interval,  would  have  returned  witli  feeling's  so  kind  and  so 
pure!" 

"  He  was  always  a  favorite  of  3-ours.  inamnia!" 

"  1  always  fancied  that  I  observed  in  him  the  seeds  of 
pjreat  virtues  and  great  talents;  but  I  was  not  so  sanguine 
that  they  would  have  flourislicd  as  they  appear  to  have  done." 

In  tile  meantime,  tlie  subject  of  tlieir  ol)servations  strolled 
home  on  foot— for  he  had  dismissed  his  horses — to  tlie  abbev. 
It  was  a  l)rilliant  night,  and  tiie  white  beams  of  the  moon  fell 
full  upon  tlie  old  monastic  pile,  of  which  massy  jiortions  were  in 
dark  shade,  wliile  the  liglit  gracefully  resteil  on  tiie  in-ojecting 
ornaments  of  the  building,  and  i)layed,  as  it  were,  witii  the  frt't- 
ted  and  fantastic  ])iiina(les.  Behind  were  tlie  savage  hills, 
softened  iiy  the  hour;  and  on  the  right  extemled  tlif  still  and 
luminous  lake.  Cadurcis  rested  for  a  moment,  and  gaze<l  upon 
the  fair,  yet  solemn,  scene.  The  dreams  of  ambition,  tliat 
occasionally  distracted  him,  were  dead.  The  surrounding  .scene 
harmonized  with  the  thoughts  of  purity,  repose,  and  beauty, 
that  filled  his  soul.  Why  sboulil  he  ever  leave  this  spot,  sacred 
to  him  by  the  finest  emotions  of  his  nature?  Why  should  he 
not  at  once  quit  that  world  which  he  had  just  entered,  while  he 
could  quit  it  without  remorse? 

If  ever  there  existed  a  being  who  was  his  own  master — wlio 
might  mold  his  destin.y  at  his  will — it  seemed  to  be  Cadurcis. 
His  lone,  yet  independent  situation— his  impetuous,  yet  firm 
volitiim — alike  qualified  him  to  achieve  the  career  most  grateful 
to  his  disposition.  Let  him,  then,  achieve  it  here;  here  let  him 
find  that  solitude  he  had  ever  loved,  softened  by  that  affection 
for  which  he  had  ever  sighed,  and  wliich  here  only  he  had  ever 
found.  It  seemed  to  him  that  tliere  was  only  one  being  in  the 
world  whom  he  had  ever  loved,  and  that  was  Venetia  Herbert; 
it  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  only  one  thing  in  this  world 
worth  living  for,  and  that  was  the  enjoyment  of  her  sweet 
heart.  The  pure-minded,  the  rare,  the  gracious  creature!  Why 
should  she  ever  quit  these  immaculate  bowers,  wherein  she  had 
been  so  mystically  and  delicately  bred?  Wliy  should  she  ever 
quit  the  fond  roof  of  Cherbury,  but  to  shed  grace  and  love  ami  I 
the  cloisters  of  Cadurcis'-'  Her  life  hitherto  had  been  an  en- 
chanted tale;  why  should  the  spell  ever  break?  Why  should 
she  enter  that  world  where  care,  disappointment,  mortification, 
misery,  must  await  her?  He,  f<.i- a  season,  had  left  the  magic, 
circle  of  her  life,  and  perhaps  it  was  well.  He  was  a  man.  and 
so  he  should  know  all.  But  he  liad  returned,  tliank  Heaven!  he 
had  returned,  and  never  again  would  he  quit  her.  Fool  that  he 
had  been  ever  to  have  neglected  her!  And  for  a  reason  that 
ought  to  have  made  him  doubly  lier  friend,  her  solace,  her  pro- 
tector. Oh!  to  think  of  the  sneers  or  taunts  of  the  world  calling 
for  a  moment  the  co'or  from  that  bright  cheek,  or  dusking  for  an 
instant  the  radiance  of  that  brilliant  eye!  His  heart  ached  at 
the  thought  of  her  unhappiness,  and  he  longed  to  i)ress  her  to  it, 
and  cherish  her  like  some  innocent  dove  that  had  flown  from  the 
terrors  of  a  piu'suing  hawk. 
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"Well,  Pannoofdrt,"  said  Lonl  Carlurcis,  smilinj?,  as  he  re- 
newed his  ae(]uaintance  witli  liis  uld  friend,  "I  liope  you  have 
not  forf;;otten  my  last  woi-cls,  and  have  taken  cax'e  of  your 
young  lady." 

'•  01  dear.  iii>  lord,"  said  Mistress  Pauncefort,  blushing  and 
siuiiiering.  '•  VVi'll,  to  be  sure,  how  your  lordship  has  surprised 
us  all.     1  thought  we  were  never  going  to  see  you  again." 

"  You  know  1  told  you  I  should  return;  and  now  I  mean  never 
to  leave  you  again." 

'•  Never  is  a  long  word,  my  lord,"  said  Mistress  Pauncefort, 
looking  very  arch. 

"  Ah  I  but  I  mean  to  settle,  regularly  to  settle  hei-e,"  said  Lord 
Cadurcis. 

"  Marry  and  settle,  my  lord,"  said  Mistress  Pauncefort,  still 
more  arch. 

"  And  why  not?"  incpiired  Lord  Cadurcis.  laughing. 

"  That  is  just  what  I  said  last  night."  exclaimed  Misti'ess 
Pauncefort  eagerly.  "  Ami  why  notV  for  I  said,  says  L  his 
lorilship  must  marry  sooner  or  later,  and  the  sooner  the  better, 
says  I;  and  to  be  sure  he  he  is  very  young;  but  what  of  that?  for, 
says  I.  no  one  can  say  he  does  not  look  (juite  a  man.  And  really, 
my  lord,  .saving  your  presence,  you  ai"e  grown,  indeed." 

"  Pish  I"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  turning  away,  and  laughing, 
•■  I  have  left  off'  growing,  Pauncefort,  and  all  those  sort  of 
things." 

•'  You  have  not  forgotten  oiu-  last  visit  to  Marringliurst?"  said 
Lord  Cadurcis  to  Venetia,  as  the  comfortable  mansion  of  the 
worthy  doctor  appeared  in  sight. 

"I  have  forgotten  nothing."  replied  Venetia  with  a  faint 
smile,  "  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  forget.  My  life  has  been  so 
uneventful,  that  every  past  incident,  however  slight,  is  as  fresh 
in  my  memory  as  if  it  occurred  j'esterday." 

"  Then  you  remember  the  strawberries  and  cream!"  said  Lord 
Cadurcis. 

"  And  other  circumstances,  less  agreeable,"  he  fancied  Vene- 
tia ob.served.  but  her  voice  was  low. 

"  Do  you  know.  Lad}'  Annabel."  said  Lord  Cadurcis.  "  that  I 
was  very  nearly  rifling  my  pony  to-<layV  1  wish  to  bring  back 
old  times  with  the  utmost  pos.sible  c-onipleteness;  "I  wish  for  a 
moment  to  believe  that  I  had  never  (juitti'd  Cherbury." 

••  L<'t  us  think  only  of  the  ])resent  now;"  said  Lady  Annabel 
in  a  cheerful  voice,  •'  for  it  is  very  agreeable.  I  see  the  good 
doctor;  he  has  discovered  us." 

"  I  wf)nd<'r  whom  he  fancies  Lord  Cadurcis  to  be,"  said  Ve- 
netia. 

"  Have  you  no  occasional  cavalier  for  whom  at  a  distance  I 
may  be  mistaken?"  in(juire(l  his  lordshi]),  in  a  tone  of  affected 
carelesness.  though  in  truth  it  was  an  inquiry  that  he  made  not 
witijout  an.\iety. 
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"  Everything  remains  liere  exactly  as  you  left  it,"  replied 
La<ly  Aiuialu'l.  with  some  (|nickness.  yet  in  a  lively  tone. 

"Happy  (;iierhnry!"  exclaimed  Lord  Cadurcis.  "  May  it, 
indeed,  never  change!" 

Tliey  ro(l(>  briskly  on;  the  doctor  was  standing  at  his  gate, 
lie  saluted  Lii<ly  Aiuiahel  and  Venetia  with  his  accustomed  cor- 
diality, and  then  stared  at  their  companion,  as  if  waiting  for  an 
introduction. 

"  You  forget  an  old  friend,  my  dear  doctor,"  said  his  lord- 
ship. 

"  Lord  Cadurcis!"  exclaimed  Dr.  Masham,  His  lordship  had 
by  this  time  dismounted,  and  eagerly  extended  his  hand  to  his 
oid  tutor. 

Having  (juitted  their  horses,  they  all  entered  the  house,  nor 
was  tlun-e  natm-ally  any  want  of  conversation.  Cadurcis  had 
much  information  to  give,  and  many  questions  to  answer.  He 
was  in  the  higliest  s])irits  and  the  most  amiable  mood,  gay, 
amusing,  and  overtlovving  with  kind-heartetlness.  Tlie  doctor 
seldom  required  any  inspiration  to  be  joyous,  and  Lady  Annabel 
was  unusually  lively.  Venetia  alone,  though  cheei-ful,  was 
calmer  than  pleased  Cadurcis.  Time,  lie  sorrowfully  observed, 
had  occasioned  a  greater  change  in  her  manner  than  he  could 
liave  expected.  Youthful  as  she  still  was,  indeed  but  on  the 
thresliold  of  womanhood,  and  exempted  as  it  seemed  she  had 
been  from  anything  to  distiu-b  the  clearness  of  her  mind, 
tliat  enchanting  play  of  fancy,  which  had  once  characterized 
her,  and  which  he  recalled  with  a  sigh,  appeared  in  a  great  de- 
gree to  have  deserted  her.  He  watched  her  countenance  with 
emotion,  and.  supremely  beautiful  as  it  undeniably  was,  there 
was  a  cast  of  thoughtfulness  or  suffering  impressed  upon  the 
features,  which  rendered  him  mournful  he  knew  not  why,  and 
caused  him  to  feel  .as  if  a  cloud  had  stolen  unexpectedly  over  the 
sun,  and  made  him  shiver. 

But  there  was  no  time  or  opportunity  for  sad  reflections;  he 
had  to  I'enew  his  acquaintance  with  all  the  sights  and  curiosities 
of  the  rectory,  to  sing  to  the  canaries,  and  visit  the  gold  fish,  ad- 
mire the  stuffed  fox,  and  wonder  that,  in  the  space  of  five  years, 
the  voi-acious  otter  had  not  yet  contrived  to  devour  its  prey. 
Then  they  refreshed  themselves  after  their  ride  with  a  stroll  in 
the  doctor's  gai'den:  Cadurcis  i)ersisted  in  attaching  himself  to 
Venetia,  as  in  old  days,  and  nothing  would  prevent  him  from 
leading  her  to  the  grotto.  Lady  Annabel  walked  behind,  lean- 
ing on  the  doctor's  arm,  narrating,  with  no  fear  of  being  heard, 
all  the  history  of  their  friend's  return. 

"  I  never  was  so  surprised  in  my  life,"  said  the  doctor;  "  ho  is 
vastly  improved:  lie  is  quite  a  man;  his  carriage  is  very  finished." 

"And  his  principles,"  said  Lady  Annabel.  "  Y''ou  have  no 
idea,  my  dear  doctor,  liow  right  liis  opinions  seem  to  be  on 
every  subject.  He  has  been  brought  up  in  a  good  school;  he 
does  his  guardian  great  credit.  He  is  ipiite  loyal  and  orthodox 
in  his  oi)inions;  ready  to  risk  his  life  for  our  blessed  constitution 
in  Church  and  State.    He  requested,  as  a  favor,  that  he  might 
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rtMiiain  at  our  pvayors  last  night.  It  is  dcliglitful  for  mo  to  see 
him  turn  out  so  wi'll." 

In  tho  meantiuie  Cadurcis  and  Venetia  entered  the  grotto. 

"Tlie  dear  doctor!"  said  his  ]or(lsliii>.  "five  years  have 
brouglit  no  visible  change  even  to  him:  pcrliaps  he  may  he  a 
degree  less  agile.  l»ut  I  will  not  l)elieve  it.  And  Lady  Annaljel; 
it  seems  to  me  your  motlier  is  more  youthful  and  beautiful  tlian 
ever.  There  is  a  spell  in  our  air,"  continued  his  lordsliip,  with  a 
laughing  eye,  "  for  if  we  have  clianged,  Venetia,  ours  is.  at  least, 
an  alttialion  that  bears  no  sign  of  decay.  We  are  advancing, 
but  tliey  liave  not  declined:  we  are  all  enchanted." 

"  I  feel  changed,"  said  Venetia.  gravely. 

"  I  left  you  a  cliild,  and  I  find  jou  a  woman,"  said  Lord 
Cadurcis — "a  change  which  who  can  regret?" 

'•  I  would  I  were  a  child  again,"  said  Venetia. 

"  We  were  happy,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  in  a  thoughtful  tone: 
and  then,  in  an  inquiring  voice,  he  added,  "and  so  we  are  now." 

Venetia  shook  her  liead. 

"  Can  you  lie  unhappy  ?"  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

"  To  be  uidiappy  would  be  wicked,"  said  Venetia;  "  but  my 
mind  has  lost  its  spring." 

"  Ah!  say  not  so,  Venetia,  or  you  will  make  even  me  gloom j^. 
I  am  lia])]\v,  positively  happy.  There  must  not  be  a  cloud  upon 
your  brow." 

"  You  are  joyous,"  said  Venetia,  "because  j'ou  are  excited. 
It  is  the  novelty  of  return  that  animates  you.  It  will  wear  off"; 
you  will  grow  weary,  and,  wli(>n  you  go  to  the  university,  you 
will  think  yourself  happy  again." 

••  I  do  not  intend  to  go  to  tlie  university,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

"  I  understood  from  you  that  you  were  going  there  imme- 
diately." 

'•  My  plans  are  changed,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis;  "I  do  not  in- 
tend ever  to  leave  home  again." 

"My  lord,"  said  Dr.  Masliam,  wlio  just  then  reached  liini, 
"  when  you  go  to  Cambridge,  I  shall  trouble  you  with  a  letter  to 
an  old  friend  of  mine,  whose  acquaintance  you  may  find  valu- 
able." 

Venetia  smiU'd;  I>f)rd  Cadrnx-is  l)owed,  expressed  his  thanks. 
and  mutlereil  something  about  talking  over  the  subject  with  tlie 
dcxtor. 

After  this  tlie  conversation  became  general,  and  at  lengtli 
they  all  returned  to  the  house  to  partake  of  the  doctor's  hospi- 
tality, who  promised  to  dme  at  the  hall  f»n  the  morrow.  The 
ride  home  was  agreeable  and  annnated;  but  the  conversation,  on 
the  jiart  of  the  ladies,  was  prin(i|)ally  maintained  l)y  Lady 
Annabel,  who  seemed  every  moment  more  deligiited  with  the 
society  of  Lord  Cadunis,  and  to  symi^athize  every  instant  niore 
couipletely  with  his  frank  exjiosition  of  his  opijiions  on  all  sul)- 
jecls.  When  they  returru'd  to  ( 'lierbury,  C'adxucis  remained  with 
them  ;iH  a  nuitter  of  eoursf".  An  invitati(m  was  iieillier  expected 
nor  given.  Not  an  allusion  was  made  to  the  s]»orts  of  the  field, 
to  enjoy  wliich  was  the  origmal  i)urpose  of  his  visit  to  the  abbey; 
and  he  spoke  of  to-morrow  as  of  a  period  which,  as  usual,  was  to 
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be  spent  entirely  in  their  society.  He  remained  with  them  as 
on  the  i)revious  night,  to  tlie  hitest  possiljle  moment.  Although 
reserved  in  society,  no  one  could  be  inon;  lluent  with  tliose  with 
whom  lie  was  perfectly  unembarrassed.  He  was,  indeed,  ex- 
ceedingly entertaining,  and  Lady  Annabel  relaxed  into  con- 
versation beyond  iier  custom.  As  for  Venetia,  she  did  not  speak 
often,  but  she  listened  with  interest,  and  was  evidently  amused. 
When  C'aduvcis  batle  them  good-night.  Lady  Annabel  begged 
him  to  breakfast  with  them;  while  Venetia,  serene,  though 
kmd,  neither  seconded  the  invitation,  nor  seemed  interested,  one 
way  or  the  other,  in  its  result. 
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Except  returning  to  sleep  at  tlie  abbey,  Lord  Cadurcis  was 
now  as  much  an  habitual  iinnateof  Cherbury  Hall  as  in  the  days 
of  his  cliildhood.  He  was  there  almost  with  the  lark,  and  never 
(juitted  its  roof  till  its  inmates  were  about  to  retire  for  the  night. 
His  guns  and  dogs,  which  had  been  sent  down  from  London 
with  so  much  pomp  of  preparation,  were  unused  and  unnoticed; 
and  he  passed  his  days  in  reading  Richardson's  novels,  which  he 
had  bi-ought  with  him  from  town,  to  the  ladies,  and  then  in  rid- 
ing with  them  about  the  country,  for  he  loved  to  visit  all  his  old 
liaunts,  and  trace  even  the  very  greensward  where  he  first  met 
tiie  gypsies,  and  he  fancied  that  he  had  achieved  his  emancipa- 
tion from  all  the  coming  cares  and  annoyances  of  the  world.  In 
tliis  pleasant  life  several  weeks  had  glided  awaj':  Cardurcis  had 
entirely  resumed  his  old  footing  in  the  famil}-,  nor  did  he  at- 
tempt to  conceal  the  homage  he  was  paying  to  the  charms  of 
Venetia.  She,  indeed,  seemed  utterly  unconscious  that  such 
projects  had  entered,  or  indeed  could  enter,  the  brain  of  her  old 
playfellow,  with  wdiom,  now  that  she  was  habituated  to  his 
presence,  and  revived  by  his  inspiring  society,  she  had  resumed 
all  her  old  familiar  intimacy;  even  addressing  him  by  his  Chris- 
tian name,  as  if  he  had  never  ceased  to  be  her  brother. 

But  Lady  Annabel  was  not  so  blind  as  her  daughter,  and, 
had  indeed  her  vision  been  as  clouded,  her  faitliful  minister, 
Mistress  Pauncefort,  would  have  talcen  care  quickly  to  coach  it; 
for  a  very  short  time  had  elapsed  before  that  vigilant  gentle- 
woman resolved  to  convince  lier  mistress  that  nothing  could 
escape  her  sleepless  scrutiny,  and  that  it  was  equally  in  vain  for 
her  mistress  to  hope  to  possess  any  secrets  without  her  participa- 
tion, seized  a  convenient  opportvmity,  before  she  bid  her  lady 
good-night,  just  to  in<iuire  '•  when  it  might  be  expected  to  take 
place?"  and  in  repl}' to  the  verj-  evident  astonishment  which 
Lady  Annabel  testified  at  this  (juestion,  and  the  expression  of 
her  extreme  displeasure  at  any  conversation  on  a  circumstance 
for  which  there  was  not  the  slightest  foundation.  Mistress 
Pauncefort,  after  duly  flouncing  about  with  every  possible 
symptom  of  ]jettish  agitation  and  mortified  curiosity,  her  cheek 
pale  with  hesitating  impertinence,  and  her  nose  ([uivering  with 
in(iuisitiv('iu'ss,  condescended  to  admit,  with  a  skeptical  sneer, 
that,  of  course,  no  doubt,  her  ladyship  knew  more  of  such  a  sub- 
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jtrt  than  she  could :  it  was  not  her  i)hice  to  know  anythinj^of 
smli  business:  for  lier  part,  slic  said  notliin^:  it  was  not  her 
place;  hut  if  it  wi>re,  siie  eertaiidy  must  say  that  slie  could  not 
iulp  helieving  that  my  loi'd  was  looking?  remarkably  sweet  on 
Miss  Venetia,  and,  what  was  more,  everybodj'  in  the  house 
thought  the  same,  though,  for  her  part,  wiienever  the^'  men- 
tioned the  circumstance  to  her,  she  said  nothing,  or  bid  theni 
hold  their  tongues,  for  wliat  was  it  to  them  ?  it  was  not  their 
l>ii>iiiess.  and  tliey  could  know  nothing:  and  tliat  nothing  would 
displease  her  ladysluj)  more  than  chattering  on  such  subjt^cts, 
and  nian}-'s  the  iiuitch,  as  good  as  finished,  that's  gone  off  by 
no  worse  means  than  the  chitter-chatter  of  those  who  should 
hold  their  tongues.  Therefore  she  should  say  no  more;  but,  if 
her  ladyship  wished  her  to  contradict  it,  why  she  could,  and 
the  sooner,  perhajjs.  the  better. 

Lady  Annabel  observed  to  her  that  she  wished  no  such  thing; 
but  she  desired  that  Pauncefort  would  make  no  more  observa- 
tions on  the  subject,  either  to  her  or  to  any  one  else.  And  then 
Pauncefort  baile  her  ladyship  good-night  in  a  hufl'.  catching  up 
her  candle  with  a  rather  imj)ertinent  jerk  and  gently  slamming 
the  door  as  if  she  had  meant  to  close  it  quietly,  only  it  had  es- 
caped out  of  her  lingers. 

Whatever  might  be  the  tone,  whether  of  surprise  or  dis- 
])leasure.  which  Lady  Annabel  thought  fit  to  assume  to  her  at- 
tendant on  her  noticing  Lord  C'adurcis"  attentions  to  her  daugh- 
ter, there  is  no  doidtt  that  bis  l<)i-dslii|)"s  conduct  had  caily  and 
long  engaged  her  ladyshi})"s  remark,  her  consideration,  and  her 
approval.  Without  meditating  indeed  an  immediate  union  be- 
tween C'adurcis  and  Venetia.  Ladj'  Annabel  pleased  herself 
with  the  ]»ros|)ect  of  her  daughter's  eventual  marriage  with  one 
whom  she  had  known  so  earh',  and  so  intimately;  who  was  by 
nature  of  a  gentle,  sincere,  and  affectionate  disposition,  and  in 
whom  education  had  carefully  instilled  the  most  sound  and 
laudable  principles  and  opinions;  one  apparently  with  simple 
tastes,  moderate  desires,  fair  talents,  a  min<l  intelligent,  if  not 
brilliant,  and  i)assions  which  at  the  worst  had  been  rather  ill- 
regulated  than  violent:  attached  also  to  Venetia  from  her  child- 
hood, and  always  visibly  affected  by  her  influence.  All  these 
moral  considerations  seemed  to  offer  a  fair  security  for  happi- 
ness; and  the  ma':erial  ones  w^ere  neither  less  promising,  nor  al- 
together ilisregarded  by  the  mother.  It  was  a  union  which 
would  join  broad  lands  and  fair  estates:  which  would  place  on 
the  brow  of  her  flaughter  one  of  the  most  ancient  conjuets  in 
England;  and,  wbicli  indeed  was  the  chief  of  these  considera- 
tions, would,  without  exposing  Venetia  to  that  contaminating 
contact  with  the  world  from  which  Lady  Annabel  recoiled, 
eslai>lish  her,  without  this  im'tiatory  and  sorrowful  experience, 
in  a  position  suju-rior  to  which  even  the  blood  of  the  Herberts, 
though  it  might  How  in  as  fair  ami  gifted  a  form  as  that  of 
Venetia,  need  not  as|)ire. 

L«^jrd  Cadunis  had  not  returned  to  Cherbury  a  week  before 
this  scheme  entered  into  the  he;id  of  Lady  Annabel.  She  had 
always  like<l   Jiim;  had  always  gisfu  him  creilit  for  good  (piali- 
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ties;  had  always  l)(']ii>ve<l  tliat  liis  early  defects  were  the  conse- 
quence of  his  niotlier's  injudicious  treatment;  and  that  at  heart 
lie  was  an  amiable,  generous,  and  trustsvorthy  ix-iug,  one  who 
might  he  depended  on,  with  a  naturally  good  Jmlgment,  and 
substantial  and  sufiicient  talents,  which  only  nujuircd  cultiva- 
tion. When  she  met  him  again  after  so  long  an  interval,  and 
found  her  early  prognostics  so  fairly,  so  completely  fulhlled, 
and  watched  his  conduct  and  conversation,  exhibiting  alike  a 
well-informed  mind,  and  obliging  temper,  and  what  Lady  An- 
nabel valued  even  above  all  gifts  and  blessings,  a  ])iT)found  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  all  iier  own  opinions,  moral,  political, 
and  religious,  she  was  quite  charmed:  she  was  moved  to  un- 
usual animation;  slie  grew  excited  in  his  praise;  his  presence 
delighted  her;  she  entertained  for  liim  the  warmest  aflfection, 
and  reposed  in  him  the  most  unbounded  conlidence.  All  her 
liopes  became  concentrated  in  the  wish  of  seeing  him  her  son-in- 
law;  and  she  detected  with  the  most  lively  satisfaction  the  im- 
mediate inqn-ession  which  Venetia  had  made  upon  his  heart: 
for  indeed  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  although  Lady  An- 
nabel was  still  young,  and  although  lier  frame  and  tempera- 
ment were  alike  promising  of  a  long  life,  it  was  natural  when 
slie  reflected  upon  the  otherwise  lone  condition  of  her  daughter, 
that  she  should  tremble  at  the  thought  of  quitting  this  world 
without  leaving  her  child  a  protector.  To  Dr.  Masham.  from 
whom,  indeed,  Lady  Annabel  had  no  secrets,  she  confided  in 
time  these  happy  but  covert  hopes,  and  he  was  not  less  anxious 
than  herself  for  their  fulfillment.  Since  the  return  of  Cadurcis 
the  doctor  contrived  to  be  a  more  frequent  visitor  at  the  hall 
than  usual,  and  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  silently  advancing  the 
object  of  his  friend. 

As  for  Cadurcis  himself,  it  was  impossible  for  him  not  quickly 
to  discover  that  no  obstacle  to  his  heart's  dearest  wish  would 
arise  on  the  jiart  of  the  parent.  The  demeanor  of  the  daughter 
somewhat  more  i)erplexed  him.  Venetia,  indeed,  had  entirely 
fallen  into  her  old  habits  of  intimacy  and  frankness  with  Plan- 
tagenet;  she  was  as  affectionate  and  as  unembarrassed  as  in 
former  days,  and  almost  as  gay;  for  his  presence  and  companion- 
ship had  in  a  great  degree  insensibly  removed  that  stillness  and 
gravity  which  had  gradually  influenced  her  mind  and  conduct. 
But  in  that  conduct  there  was,  and  he  observed  it  with  some  de- 
gree of  mortification,  a  total  absence  of  the  consciousness  of 
being  the  object  of  the  passionate  admiration  of  another.  She 
treated  Lord  Cadurcis  as  a  brother  she  much  loved,  who  had  re- 
turned to  his  home  after  a  long  absence.  She  liked  to  listen  to 
his  conversation,  to  hear  of  his  adventm-es,  to  consult  over  his 
plans.  His  arrival  called  a  smile  to  her  face;  and  his  departure 
for  the  night  was  always  alleviated  by  some  allusion  to  their 
meeting  on  the  morrow.  But  many  an  ardent  gaze  on  tlie  part 
of  Cadurcis,  and  many  a  phrase  of  emotion,  passed  unnoticed 
and  unappreciated.  His  gallantry  was  entirely  thrown  away, 
or,  if  observed,  only  occasioned  a  prettj' stare  at  the  unnecessary 
trouble  he  gave  himself,  or  the  strange  ceremony  which  she  sup- 
posed an  acquaintance  with  society  had  taught  him.     Cadurcis 
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attrihutotl  tliis  reception  of  his  veiled  and  delii-ate  overtures  to 
lier  ignoranee  of  the  world;  and.  tliongli  lie  si<;lie<l  for  as  pas- 
sionate a  return  to  his  strong  feelings  as  the  sentiments  which 
animated  himself,  he  was  on  the  whole  not  disi)leased,  but 
rather  interested,  by  these  indications  of  a  pure  and  unsophisti- 
cated spirit. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

CAnuRciS  had  j^roposed,  and  Lady  Annabel  had  seconded  the 
jtroposition  with  eager  satisfaction,  that  they  shouhl  seek  some 
day  at  the  alibey  whatever  hospitality  it  might  offer;  Dr.  Masham 
was  to  be  of  the  party,  which  was,  indeed,  one  of  those  fanciful 
exjieditions  where  the  same  com[)anions,  though  they  meet  at 
all  times  without  restraint,  and  with  every  convenience  of  life, 
seek  increased  amusement  in  tlie  novelty  of  a  slight  change  of 
haliits.  With  tlie  aid  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Southport, 
(  adun  is  iiad  made  preparations  for  his  friends  not  entirely  un- 
worthy of  him,  though  he  affected  to  the  last  all  the  air  of  a 
conductor  of  a  wild  expedition  of  discoveiy,  and  laughingly  ini- 
]>ressed  upon  them  the  necessity  of  steeling  their  minds  and 
Ixtdies  to  the  experience  and  en(hu'ance  of  the  roughest  treat- 
ment and  the  most  severe  hardships. 

The  morning  of  this  eventful  day  broke  as  beautiful  as  the 
l)receding  ones.  Autumn  had  .seldom  been  more  gorgeous  than 
this  year.  Although  he  was  to  play  the  host,  Gadurcis  would 
notdei)rive  hims»'lf  of  his  usual  visit  to  the  hall;  and  he  ap- 
j)eared  there  at  an  early  hour  to  accompany  his  guests,  who 
were  to  ride  over  to  the  abbey,  to  husband  all  their  energies  for 
their  long  rambles  through  tlie  demesne. 

Cadurcis  was  in  high  sjiirits,  and  Lady  Annabel  scarcely  less 
joyous.  Venetia  sniiie<l  with  her  usual  sweetness  and  serenity. 
They  congratulated  each  other  on  tlie  charming  season;  and 
Mistress  Pauncefort  received  a  formal  invitation  to  join  the  party, 
and  go  a-nutting  with  one  of  her  feilow-.servants  and  his  lord- 
ships valet.  The  good  doctor  was  rather  late,  but  he  arrived,  at 
la.st.  on  his  stout  steed,  m  his  accustomed  cheerful  mood.  Here 
was  a  party  of  pleasure,  which  all  agreed  must  be  |)leasant;  no 
strangers  to  aiimse,  or  to  be  amusing,  l)iit  foniu'd  merely  of  four 
human  iieings  who  spent  every  day  of  their  lives  in  each  other's 
HtK-iety,  between  whom  there  was  the  most  complete  sympathy 
and  tiie  most  conlial  gooflvvill. 

By  noon  they  were  all  mount(;d  on  then*  steeds;  and  tliough 
the  air  was  warmed  liy  a  meridian  sun  sliining  in  a  clear  sky, 
there  was  a  gentle  bree/e  abroad,  sweet  and  grateful;  and, 
moreover,  they  .soon  entered  the  wood,  and  enjoyed  the  siielter 
of  lis  venlant  shade.  The;  abbey  looked  most  ])ictures(|ue  when 
they  first  bur.st  upon  it;  the  nearer  and  wooded  liills,  which 
formed  its  immediate  background,  ju.st  tinted  by  the  golden  pen 
cil  of  autiimii.  wliile  tlie  meads  of  the  valley  were  still  emerald 
green:  and  \.\h-  stream,  now  lost,  now  winding,  glittered  here 
axid  there  in  the  sou,  and  gave  a  life  and  sprightliness  to   the 
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landscape  which  exceeded  even  tlie  efTect  of  the  more  distant 
and  expansive  lake. 

Tliey  were  received  at  the  abbey  by  Mistress  Paiincefort,  who 
had  preceded  thrin.and  who  vveh-omcd  thciii  with  a  c<iiii]  hici'iit 
smile.  Ca<liircis  iiastened  to  assist  Lady  Annabel  to  disnumiit, 
and  was  a  little  confused,  but  very  pleased,  when  she  assured 
him  she  needed  no  assistance,  but  reijuested  him  to  take  care  (jf 
Venetia.  He  was  just  in  time  to  receive  her  in  his  arms,  where 
she  found  herself  without  the  slij^htest  endiarrassment.  The 
coolness  of  the  cloisters  w;is  most  grateful  after  tlieir  ride;  and 
they  lingered,  nnd  lookeil  upon  the  old  foiuitain,  and  felt  the 
freshness  of  its  fall  with  satisfaction  which  all  alike  expressed. 
Lady  Annal>el  and  Venetia  then  retired  for  awhile  to  free  them- 
selves from  their  riding  habits;  and  C'adurcis,  alFectionatelv 
taking  the  arm  of  Dr.  Masham,  led  him  a  few  paces,  and  theii 
almost  involuntarily  exclaimed,  "  My  dear  doctor,  I  think  I  am 
the  happiest  fellow  that  ever  lived!" 

"  That  I  trust  you  may  always  be,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Dr. 
Masham;  "  but  what  has  called  forth  this  particular  exclama- 
tion V" 

"  To  feel  that  I  am  once  more  at  Cadurcis;  to  feel  that  I  am 
here  once  more  with  you  all:  to  feel  that  I  never  shall  leave  you 
again." 

"  Not  again?" 

"Never!"  said  Cadurcis.  "The  experience  of  these  last  few 
weeks,  which  yet  have  seemed  an  age  in  my  existence,  has  made 
me  resolve  never  to  (juit  a  society  where  1  am  persuaded  I  mav 
•  )l»tain  a  degree  of  happiness  which  what  is  called  the  world  can 
never  aflford  me." 

"  What  will  your  guardian  say?" 

"What  care'l?" 

"A  dutiful  ward!" 

"Poh!  the  relations  between  us  were  formed  only  to  secure 
my  welfare.  They  secured  it;  it  will  be  secured  by  my  own 
resolution." 

"And  what  is  that?"  incjuired  Dr.  Masham. 

"To  marry  Venetia,  if  slie  will  accept." 

"  And  that  you  do  not  doubt!" 

"We  doubt  everything,  when  everything  is  at  stake,"  replied 
Lord  {'adurcis.  "1  know  that  her  consent  would  insure  my 
happiness;  and,  when  1  reflect,  I  cannot  help  being  ecpially  per- 
suaded that  it  would  secure  hers.  Her  mother,  I  think,  would 
not  be  averse  to  our  union.  And  you,  my  dear,  sir,  what  do 
you  think  ? ' 

"I  think."  said  Dr.  I\Iasliam.  '-that  whoever  marries  Venetia 
will  marry  the  tnost  beautiful  and  the  most  gifted  of  God's 
creatures;  I  hope  you  may  marry  her;  I  wish  you  to  marry  lier; 
I  believe  you  will  marry  her;  but  not  yet;  you  are  t<K)  young. 
Lord  Cadurcis." 

"O  no,  my  dear    doctor,  not   too   young   to  marry  Venetia.  . 
Remembe>-  1   have  knowu   her  all   my  life,  at  least  as  long  as  I 
have  been  alile  to  form  an  o))inion.     How  few  are  the  men,  my 
dear  doctor,  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  unite  themselves  with 
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women  wiioin  t!u\v  havo  kiKnvn,  as  I  liave  known  Venetia,  for 
uioiv  than  seven  loii<i; "years!" 

"  During  five  of  which  you  liave  never  seen  or  lieard  of  lier." 

"  Mine  was  the  fault!  And  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking,  as  it 
may  probably  turn  out.  as  you  yourself  believe  it  will  turn  out, 
that  it  is  as  well  that  we  have  been  separated  for  this  interval. 
It  has  atforded  me  opportunities  for  observation  which  I  should 
never  have  enjoyed  at  Ca<liu'cis;  and.  altlu)ugh  my  lot  either 
way  could  not  have  altered  the  nature  of  things.  I  might  have 
l)een  discontented,  I  might  have  sighed  for  a  world  which  now 
I  do  luit  value.  It  is  true  I  have  not  seen  S'enetia  for  live  years. 
I>ut  I  find  her  the  same,  or  changed  only  by  nature,  and  fultilliiig 
all  the  rich  promise  which  her  childhood  intimated.  No,  mj^ 
dear  doctor,  I  respect  your  opinion  more  than  that  of  any  man 
living;  but  nobody,  nothing,  can  jjersuade  me  that  I  am  not  as 
intimately  acquainted  with  Venetia's  character,  with  all  her 
rare  virtues,  as  if  we  had  never  separated." 

'•  I  do  not  doubt  it,"  said  the  doctor:  •'  lugh  as  you  may  pitch 
your  estinuite,  you  cannot  overvalue  her." 

"  And  why  should  we  not  marry?" 

"  Because,  my  dear  friend,  although  you  may  be  perfectly 
acquainted  with  Venetia,  you  cannot  be  perfectly  acquainted 
with  yourself." 

'•  liow  so:"  exclaimed  Lord  Cadurcis,  In  a  tone  of  surprise, 
perhaps  a  little  indignant. 

"  Because  it  is  impossible.  No  young  man  of  eighteen  ever 
possessed  such  precious  knowledge.  I  estt'cni  and  admire  you; 
I  give  you  every  credit  for  a  good  lu'art  and  a  .sound  head;  but 
it  is  inq)ossible.  at  \our  time  of  life,  that  your  character  can  be 
formed:  and,  until  it  be,  you  may  marry  Venetia,  and  yet  be  a 
very  i)nserai)le  man." 

"It  is  formed,"  said  his  lordshi]),  firmly,  "  there  is  not  a  sub- 
ject important  to  a  human  being  on  which  my  opinions  are  not 
settled." 

"You  may  live  to  change  them  all,"  said  the  doctor,  "and 
that  very  s])eedily." 

••  Imi)ossible!"said  Lord  Cadurci.s.  "  My  dear  doctor,  I  can- 
not unilerstand  you;  you  say  that  you  hope — that  you  wish — 
even  that  you  lielieve  tiiat  I  shall  marry  Venetia,  and  yet  you 
permit  me  to  infer  that  our  uidon  will  only  nuike  us  miserable. 
vVhat  do  you  wish  me  to  do?" 

"  (io  to  college  for  a  term  or  two." 

••  Without  Venetia!     1  should  die." 

"  Well,  if  vou  be  in  a  dying  .state,  you  can  return." 

"  You  joke,  my  dear  doctor." 

"  My  dear  boy,  I  am  perfectly  serioixs." 

"  But  she  may  marry  somebody  else." 

"  I  am  5'our  only  rival,"  .said  the  doctor,  with  a  smile;  "and, 
though  even  frir-nds  can  scarcelj'  be  trusted  under  such  circum- 
stances. I  |)romise  you  not  to  betray  you." 

':  Your  advicr;  is  not  very  pleasant,"  said  his  lordship. 

'■  Advice  seldom  is,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  My  dear  doctor,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  marry  her — and 
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maiTy  her  at  once.  I  know  Iior  well,  you  admit  that  yourself. 
I  do  not  lu'lii've  that  tliere  ever  was  a  woman  like  her.  that  ilicre 
ever  will  he  a  woman  like  her.  Nature  has  marU('<l  licr  out 
from  other  women,  and  iier  education  has  not  heen  less  pecidiar. 
Her  mystic  hreeding  pleases  me.  It  is  something  to  marry  a 
wife  so  fair,  so  pure,  so  refined,  so  accomplished,  who  is,  never- 
theless, perfectly  ignorant  of  the  world.  I  liave  dreamed  of 
such  things:  I  liavi*  ])ace<l  these  old  cloisters  when  a  l)oy,  and 
when  I  was  miserable  at  home:  and  I  have  had  visions,  ami  this 
was  one.  I  have  sighed  to  live  alone,  with  a  fair  spirit  for  my 
minister.  Venetia  has  descended  from  heaven  for  me,  and  for 
me  alone.  I  am  resolved  I  will  pluck  this  fair  flower  with  the 
dew  upon  its  leaves." 

"  I  did  not  know  I  was  reasoning  with  a  poet,"  said  the  doctor, 
with  a  smile.  "Had  I  been  conscious  of  it,  T  would  not  have 
been  so  rash." 

"I  have  not  a  grain  of  poetry  in  my  composition,"  said  his 
lordship.  "  I  never  could  write  a  verse;  I  was  notorious  at  Eton 
for  begging  all  their  old  manuscripts  from  b<\vs  \\hen  they  left 
school,  to  crib  from;  but  I  have  a  heart,  and  1  can  feel.  I  love 
Venetia— I  iiave  always  loved  her— and,  if  possible,  I  will  marry 
her,  and  marry  her  at  once." 

CHAPTER   V. 

The  reappearance  of  the  ladies  at  the  end  of  the  cloister  ter- 
minated this  conversation,  the  result  of  which  was  rather  to 
confirm  Lord  Cadurcis  in  his  resolution  of  instantly  urging  his 
suit  than  the  reverse.  He  ran  forward  to  greet  his  friends  ^^■ith 
a  smile,  and  took  his  place  by  the  side  of  Venetia,  whom,  a  little 
to  her  surprise,  he  congratulated  in  glowing  phrase  on  her 
charming  costume.  Indeed,  she  looked  very  c-q-tivating,  with 
a  pastoral  hat,  then  much  in  fashion,  and  a  dress  as  simple  and 
as  sylvan,  both  showing  to  .admirable  advantage  her  long  de- 
scending hair,  and  her  agile  and  springy  figure. 

Cadurcis  pioposed  that  thev  should  ramble  over  the  abbey;  he 
talked  of  projected  alterations,  as  if  he  really  had  the  power  ini- 
mediately  to  effect  them,  ami  was  desirous  of  obtaining  their 
opinions  before  any  change  was  made.  So  they  ascended  the 
staircase,  which  many  years  before  Venetia  had  mounted  for  the 
first  time  with  her  mother,  and  entered  that  series  of  small  and 
ill-furnished  rooms  in  which  Mrs.  Cadurcis  had  principally  re- 
sided, and  which  had  undergone  no  change.  The  old  pictures 
were  examined;  these,  all  agreed,  never  must  move:  and  the 
new  furniture,  it  was  settled,  must  be  in  character  with  the 
building.  Ladv  Annabel  entered  mto  all  the  details  with  an 
interest  and  animation  which  ratlier  amused  Dr.  Masham. 
Venetia  listened,  and  suggested,  and  resi)oiided  to  the  frecjuent 
appeals  of  Cadurcis  to  her  judgment,  with  an  unconscious  equa- 
nimitv  not  less  diverting. 

"  Now  here  we  really  can  do  something,"  said  his  lord-ship,  as 
they  entered  the  saloon,  or  rather  refectory;  "  here  I  think  we 
mav  effect  wonders.     The  tapestry  must  al  «\-ays  remain.     Is  it 
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j\ot  luajrnificent.  Venetia  ?  But  what  liansings  shall  we  have? 
"We  must  keep  the  oUl  chairs,  I  tliink.  Do  you  approve  of  the 
old  chairs,  Venetia?  Ami  what  shall  we  cover  them  with? 
Shall  it  he  damask  V  "\Miat  tlo  you  tliink,  Veuetia?  Do  yoii  like 
(lamask';'  And  what  color  shall  it  he?  Shall  it  he  crimson? 
Shall  it  he  crimson  damask.  Lady  Annabel?  Do  you  think 
Venetia  would  like  crimson  damask"?  Now,  Venetia,  do  give  us 
the  benefit  of  your  opinion." 

Tlu-n  they  entered  the  old  gallery;  here  was  to  be  a  great 
tiansformation.  Marvels  were  to  he  effected  in  the  old  gallery; 
and  many  and  multiplied  were  the  appeals  to  the  taste  and 
fancy  of  Venetia. 

"  I  think."  said  LordCadurcis.  "  I  shall  leave  the  gallery  to  be 
arranged  when  I  am  settled.  The  rooms  and  saloon  shall  he 
done  at  once.  I  shall  give  orders  for  them  to  begin  instantly. 
Whom  do  you  recommend,  Lady  Annabel?  Do  you  tlnidi  there 
is  any  person  at  Southport  who  could  manage  to  do  it,  super- 
intended by  our  taste  ?     Venetia,  what  do  you  think  ?" 

Venetia  was  standing  at  the  window,  rather  apart  from  her 
companions,  looking  at  the  old  garden.  Lord  Cadurcis  joined 
her.  ••  All!  it  has  been  sailly  neglecte<l  since  my  ])oor  mother's 
time.  AVe  could  not  do  much  in  those  days,  but  still  she  loved 
this  garden.  1  must  depend  on  you  entirely  to  arrange  my  gar- 
den. Venetia.  This  s])ot  is  .sacred  to  you.  You  have  not  forgot- 
ten our  labors  here,  have  you,  Venetia?  Ah!  chose  were  happy 
days,  and  these  shall  be  niore  ha])py  still.  This  is  your  garden; 
it  shall  always  be  called  Venetia's  garden!" 

"  I  would  have  taken  care  of  it  when  you  were  away,  but " 

"  Rut  what?"  in<|uired  Lord  Cadurcis,  anxiously. 

'•  We  liiirdly  felt  autiiorizeil."  replied  Venetia,  very  calmly. 
'•  We  came  at  first,  when  you  left  Cadurcis.  but  at  last  it  did 
not  seem  that  our  i)re.sence  was  very  acceptable." 

'•The  brutes!"  exclaimed  Lord  Cadurcis. 

"•No.  no;  gofxl.  simple  ])eo])le,  they  were  not  used  to  orders 
from  strange  mastirs.  and  tliey  were  perplexed.  liesides,  we 
had  no  right  to  interfere." 

••  No  right  to  interfere!  Venetia.  my  little  fellow-lal)orer,  no 
right  to  interfere!  Why,  all  is  yours!  Fancy  you  have  no 
right  tt)  interfere  at  Cadurcis!" 

Then  they  ])roceeded  to  the  park,  and  wandered  to  the  margin 
of  the  lake.  Tlu're  was  not  a  si»ot.  not  an  object,  which  did  not 
recall  some  ailventure  or  incident  of  childh(M)d.  Every  moment 
L^>rd  Cadurcis  exclaimed,  "Venetia.  do  you  remember  this?" 
'•  Venetia,  have  you  forgotten  that?"  and  every  time  Venetia 
smileil.  an<l  proved  how  faithful  was  her  memory,  by  adding 
some  little  unnienlionefi  trait  to  the  lively  reminiscences  of  her 
companion. 

"  Well,  after  all,'  said  Tyord  Cadurcis  with  a  sigh,  "  my  poor 
mother  was  a  strange  woman,  and.  Cod  bless  her!  used  some- 
times to  worry  me  out  of  ni}-  sensc^s.  Hut  still  she  always  loved 
vou.  No  one  can  deny  that.  ( "hcrbury  was  a  magic  name  with 
her.     She  loved  Ljidy  Annabel,  and  she  loved  you,  Venetia.     It 
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ran  in  the  blood,  yon  sec.  Rlie  wdiiM  lie  liapjn-,  r|iiite  liapiiy.  if 
she  saw  us  all  here  to<^otlier.  and  if  slu-  knew- " 

"  Plantaf^aiiet,"  said  Lady  AnnalM'l,  "yonnnisl  Imild  a  lodjre 
at  this  end  of  the  park.  I  cannot  conceive  anytliinj::  more  clfect- 
ive  tlian  an  entrance  from  tiie  Soutiiiiort  road  in  tiiis  (juartcr." 

"  ( "ertainly.  Lady  Ainiahel,  certainl^^  we  must  build  a  lodge. 
Do  not  you  think  so,  Venetia  ?" 

"  Indeed,  I  think  it  would  be  a  f?reat  improvement,"  replied 
Venetia;  "  but  yon  must  take  care  to  have  a  lodge  in  diaracter 
witli  the  abbey." 

'•  You  sliall  make  a  drawing  for  it."  said  Lord  Cadurcis;  •'  it 
shall  be  built  directly,  and  it  sliall  be  called  Venetia  Lodge." 

The  hours  flew  away,  loitering  in  the  park,  roaming  in  the 
■woods.  They  met  Mistress  Pauncefort  and  her  friends  loaded 
with  plunder,  and  tiiey  olTered  to  Venetia  a  trophy  of  their  suc- 
cess; but  when  Venetia,  merely  to  please  tlieir  kind  iiearts,  ac- 
cepted their  tribute  with  cordiality  and  declared  tliere  was 
nothing  she  liked  better.  Lord  Cadurcis  would  not  be  satisfied 
unle-ss  he  immediately  commenced  ruitting,  and  each  moment 
he  bore  to  Venetia  the  produce  of  his  sport,  till  in  time  she  could 
scarcely  sustain  tlie  rich  and  increasing  burden.  At  length  they 
bent  their  steps  toward  home,  sufficiently  wearied  to  look  for- 
ward with  welcome  to  rest  and  their  repast,  yet  not  fatigued, 
and  exliilarated  by  the  atmosphere,  for  the  sun  was  now  in  its 
decline,  though  in  this  favored  season  there  were  yet  hours 
enougli  remaining  of  enchanting  light. 

In  the  refectory  they  found,  to  the  surprise  of  all  but  tlieir 
host,  a  banquet.  It  was  just  one  of  tliose  occasions  where 
nothing  is  expected  and  everything  is  welcome  and  surprising, 
when,  from  the  unpremeditated  air  generally  assumed,  all  prep- 
aration startles  and  pleases;  when  even  ladies  are  not  asiiamed 
to  eat.  and  formalit}-  appears  quite  banished.  Game  of  all  kinds, 
teal  from  the  lake,  and  piles  of  beautiful  fruit,  made  the  table 
alike  tempting  and  {licturesque.  Then  there  were  stray  i)ottles 
of  rare  wine  disinterred  from  venerable  cellars;  and,  more  in- 
spiring even  than  the  choice  wine,  a  host  under  the  influence  of 
every  emotion,  and  swayed  by  every  circumstance,  that  can 
make  a  man  happy  and  "delightful.  Oh!  they  were  very  gay, 
and  it  seemed  difficult  to  believe  that  care,  ov  sorrow,  or  the 
dominion  of  dark  or  ungracious  passions,  could  eve*-  disturb 
sympathies  so  complete,  and  countenances  so  radiant. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  Cadurcis,  Venetia  sang  to  them;  and, 
while  she  sang,  the  expression  of  her  countenance  and  voice 
harmonizing  with  the  arch  hilarity  of  the  subject,  Plantagenet 
for  a  moment  believed  that  he  beheld  the  little  Venetia  of  his 
youth,  that  sunny  child,  so  full  of  mirth  and  grace,  the  very 
recollection  of  whose  lively  and  bright  existence  might  enliven 
the  gloomiest  hour  and  lighten  the  heaviest  heart. 

Enchanted  bv  all  that  surrounded  him— full  of  hope,  and  joy, 
and  i)lans  of  future  felicity— emboldened  by  the  kindness  of  the 
daughter — Cadurcis  now  ventured  to  urge  a  request  to  Lady  An- 
nabel, and  the  request  was  granted— for  all  seemed  to  feel  that 
it  was  a  day  on  which  nothing  was  to  be  refused  to  their  friend. 
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Happy  CadurcisI  Tlio  child  lia<l  a  lioliday,  and  it  fancied  itself 
a  iiKin,  enjoyiii-;-  a  triiinipii.  In  (■oni])liaiife.  therefore,  with  his 
wisli,  it  was  settled  that  they  should  all  walk  l)ack  to  the  hall; 
even  Dr.  Mashani  declared  that  he  was  com])etent  to  the  exertion, 
but  perhaps  was  half  entrapped  into  the  declaration  by  the  prom- 
ise of  a  bed  at  Cherbury.  This  consent  enchanted  Cadurcis, 
who  looked  forward  with  exquisite  pleasure  to  the  evening  walk 
with  Venetia. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Although  the  sun  had  not  set.  it  had  sunk  behind  the  hills 
leadinj;  to  Cherliury  when  our  friends  quitted  the  abbey.  Ca- 
durcis. without  hesitation,  offered  his  arm  to  Venetia,  and 
whether  from  a  secret  sympathy  with  his  wishes,  or  merely 
from  some  fortunate  accident,  Lady  Annabel  and  Dr.  Masham 
strolled  on  before  without  busying  themselves  too  earnestly  with 
their  com])anions. 

"  And  liow  do  jou  think  our  expedition  to  Cadurcis  has 
turned  out  ':'■'  inquired  the  young  lord  of  Venetia.  "  Has  it  been 
successful  ?■■ 

"  It  has  been  one  of  the  most  agreeable  days  I  ever  passed," 
was  the  reply. 

"  Then  it  has  been  successful,"  rejoined  his  lordship;  "  for  my 
only  wish  was  to  amuse  you." 

••  I  think  we  have  all  been  equally  amused,"  .said  Venetia.  "  I 
never  knew  mamma  in  such  good  spirits.  I  think,  ever  since 
you  returned,  she  has  been  unusually  light-hearted." 

"  And  you — has  my  return  lightened  only  her  heart,  Venetia  ?" 

"  Indeed  it  has  contril)Ute(l  to  the  happiness  of  every  one." 

"And  yet,  when  I  first  returned,  I  heard  you  utter  a  com- 
plaint: the  first  that  to  my  knowledge  ever  escaped  your  lips." 

•'  Ah!  we  cannot  be  always  equally  gay." 

"  Once  you  were,  dear  Venetia." 

"  I  was  a  child,  then." 

"  And  I,  I  too  was  a  child;  yet  I  am  happy,  at  least  now  that 
I  am  with  you." 

"  WeJl.  we  are  both  happy  now." 

*'  Oh!  say  that  again,  say  that  again,  Venetia;  for,  indeed,  you 
made  me  inir'rable  when  you  told  nie  that  you  had  changed,  I 
cannot  bear  that  you,  Venetia,  shovdd  ever  change." 

"  It  is  the  cour.se  of  nature,  Plantagenet;  we  all  change, 
evervthing  changes.  This  day,  that  was  so  bright,  is  changing 
fjist." 

"The  stars  are  as  beautiful  as  the  sun,  Venetia." 

"  .And  %\  hat  do  j'ou  infer?" 

"  Tliat  Vf-m'iia.  a  wf)man,  is  as  beautiful  as  Venetia,  a  little 
girl:  and  should  be  as  ha]>py." 

"  Is  beauty  happiness,  Plantagenet?" 

"  It  niakes  others  happy,  Venetia;  and,  wlien  we  make  others 
hap[»y,  we  sh<)uld  be  liajipy  ourselves." 

"  P"ew  depend  upon  my  infiuence,  and  I  trust  all  of  them  are 
hai)iiy." 
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"  No  one  depends  upon  your  influence  more  than  I  do." 

"Well,  tlicii.  he  liajipy  always." 

"Would  that  I  iiiiKlit!  Ah!  Venetia,  can  I  ever  forget  old 
days!  Yon  were  the  solace  of  my  dark  childhood:  you  wcrf  the 
chann  that  first  tau>,dit  uie  existence  was  enjoy nieut.     Before  I 

came  to  Cherhury  I  never  was  happy,  and  since  that  hour 

Ah!  Venetia.  dear,  dearest  Venetia,  who  is  like  to  you!" 

"  Dear  Piantagenet,  you  were  always  too  kind  to  me.  Would 
we  were  children  once  more!" 

"  Nay!  my  own  Venetia,  you  tell  me  everything  changes,  and 
we  must  not  murmur  at  the  course  of  nature.  I  would  not  have 
our  childhood  back  again,  even  with  all  its  joys,  for  there  are 
others  yet  in  store  for  us,  not  less  ]mre,  not  less  beautiful.  We 
loved  each  other  then,  Venetia.  and  we  love  each  other  now." 

"  My  feelings  toward  you  have  never  changed,  Piantagenet:  I 
heard  of  you  always  with  interest,  and  I  met  you  again  with 
heartfelt  pleasure." 

"  O!  that  morning!  Have  you  forgotten  that  morning?  Do 
you  know  you  will  smile  very  much,  but  1  really  believe  that  I 
expected  to  see  my  Venetia  still  a  little  girl,  the  very  same  who 
greeted  me  when  1  first  arrived  with  my  mother,  and  behaved  so 
naughtily!  And,  when  I  saw  you,  and  found  what  you  had  be- 
come and  what  I  ought  always  to  have  known  you  must  become, 
I  was  so  confused.  I  entirely  lost  my  presence  of  mind.  You 
must  have  thought  me  verv  awkward,  very  stupid?" 

"  Indeed,  I  was  rather  gratified  by  observing  that  you  could  not 
meet  us  again  without  emotion.  1  thought  it  told  well  for  your 
heart,  winch  I  always  believed  to  be  most  kind,  at  least,  I  am 
sure,  to  us." 

"  Kind!  O!  Venetia,  that  word  but  ill  describes  what  mv  heart 
ever  was,  what  it  now  is,  to  you.  Venetia!  dearest,  sweetest 
Venetia.  can  you  doubt  for  a  nioment  my  feelings  toward  your 
home,  and  wliat  influence  must  principally  impel  them?  Am  I 
so  dull,  or  you  so  blind,  Venetia?  Can  I  not  ex]Mess,  can  you 
not  discover,  how  much,  how  ardently,  how  fondly,  how  de- 
votedly, I— I — I — love  you  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  we  always  loved  each  other,  Piantagenet." 

"  Yes!  but  not  with  this  love;  not  as  1  lo%eyou  now!" 

Venetia  stared. 

"  I  thought  we  could  not  love  each  other  more  than  we  did, 
Piantagenet,"  at  length  she  said.  "  Do  you  remember  the  jewel 
that  vou  gave  me?  I  alwavs  wore  it,  until  you  seemed  to  forget 
us,  and  then  I  thought  it"  looked  so  foolish!  You  remember 
what  was  inscribed  on  it:  'To  Venetia.  from  her  affection- 
ate Brother,  Plantagenet.'  And  as  a  brother  I  always  loved 
you;  had  I  indeed  been  your  sister.  I  could  not  have  loved  you 
more  warmly  and  more  truly." 

"  I  am  not  your  brother,  Venetia;  I  wish  not  to  be  loved  as  a 
brother;  and  vet  I  must  be  love<l  by  you.  or  I  shall  die." 

'•What,  then,  do  you  wish?"  iliquired  Venetia,  nith  great 
simplicity. 

"  I  wish  you  to  marry  me,"  replied  Lord  Cadrucis. 
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"  Mmitv!"  rxclniiiu'd  Yciicti;!,  witli  a  face  of  wonder.  "  Many! 
Many  you,  I'hiut.igiMU't!" 

"  Ay!  Is  that  so  woiidi  rfiil?  I  love  you,  and  if  you  love  me, 
whv  should  we  not  many  T 

Venetia  was  silent,  and  looked  upon  the  ground,  not  from 
aj^itation.  for  slu-  was  (luite  <"ilui.  l)ut  in  thought;  and  then  she 
said.  "  I  never  thought  of  marriage  in  my  life,  Plantagenet;  I 
have  no  intention,  no  wish  to  marry;  I  mean  to  live  always  with 
mamma." 

••  And  you  shall  always  live  with  mamma,  but  that  need  not 
]»revent  you  from  marrying  me,'  he  replied.  "  Do  not  we  all 
live  together  now  ?  What  will  it  signify  if  you  dwell  at  Cadur- 
cis  ami  Lady  Annaliel  at  ('iierl)ury  V  Is  it  not  one  home?  Hut, 
at  any  rate.tiiis  point  shall  not  he  an  obstacle;  for,  if  it  please 
you.  we  will  all  live  at  Cherl)ury." 

'•  You  say  that  we  are  happy  now,  Plantagenet.  Oh,  let  us 
remain  as  we  are!"' 

"  .My  own  sweet  girl,  my  sister,  if  you  please,  any  title,  so  it 
be  one  of  fondness,  your  sweet  simj)iicity  eliarms  me;  but,  be- 
lieve me,  it  cannot  be  as  you  wish;  we  cannot  remain  as  we  are, 
unless  we  marry." 

"  Wliy  not?"' 

"  Because  I  sliall  be  wretclied,  and  must  live  elsewhere,  if  in- 
deed I  can  live  at  all." 

"  O!  Plantagenet,  indeed  I  thought  you  were  my  brother; 
when  I  found  you  after  so  long  a  separation  as  kind  as  in  old 
days,  ami  kinder  still,  I  was  so  glad;  I  was  so  sure  you  loved 
me:  I  tiiought  I  had  tlie  kindest  brother  in  the  world.  Let  us 
not  talk  of  any  otlier  love.  It  will,  indeed  it  will,  make  mamma 
so  miserat)le!" 

"I  am  gi-eatly  mistaken,"  rei)lied  Lt)rd  Cadurcis,  who  saw  no 
obstacles  to  his  hoijes  in  their  conversation  hitiierto,  "  if,  |on  the 
contrary,  our  union  would  not  prove  far  from  disagreeable  to 
your  mother,  Venetia:  1  will  say  our  mother,  for  indeed  to  me 
she  lias  been  one." 

"  Plantagenet,"  said  Venetia,  in  a  very  earnest  tone,  '•  I  love 
you  very  nmch;  but,  if  you  love  me.  press  me  on  this  subject  no 
more  atfiresent.  You  have  surprised,  indeed  you  have  bewil- 
dered me.  Tliere  are  tliougiits.  tliere  are  feelings,  there  are  con- 
siderations, tliat  nmst  be  respected,  that  must  influence  me. 
Nay!  <lo  not  look  so  sf)rrowru!.  Plantagenet.  Let  us  lie  liai)py 
now.  To-morrow— r)idy  to-morrow — and  to-morrow  we  are  sure 
to  meet,  we  will  s|)eak  further  of  all  this:  i)ut  now — now  — for  a 
moment  let  us  forget  it,  if  we  can  forget  anything  so  strange. 
Nayl  you  shall  smile!" 

lie  did.  Who  could  resist  tiiat  mild  and  wiiming  glance?  And 
iiid<'ed  l/ird  (adurcis  was  scarcely  disappointed,  and  not  at  all 
mortified,  at  the  reception,  or,  as  he  esteemed  it,  the  progress  of 
his  suit.  The  conduct  of  Venetia  he  attributed  entirely  to  her 
unsophisticated  nature,  and  the  timidity  of  a  virgin  soul.  It 
made  him  prize  even  more  dearly  the  treasure  that  he  l)elieveil 
awaited  him.  Silence,  then  — though  for  a  time  they  both  strug- 
gled U)  sjieak  on  different  subjects— silent,  and  almost  content, 
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Cadurris  proceeded,  with  th.-  aini  of  Venetia  locked  in  liis,  and 
ever  and  anon  UMconsciously  pressing  it  to  his  lieart.  Tiie  ros\' 
t\vili-,dit  hail  faded  away,  the  stars  were  steaiinj^  fortli.  and  tlTe 
moon  a^ain  f);iittered.  Witii  a  soul  softer  tlian  tlie  tinted  shades 
of  eye.  and  fz;l()winp;  like  tlie  heavens,  ('adurcis  Joined  his  eoni- 
l)aru()ns  as  they  ent(>red  tlie  j2;ardens  of  Clierhiiry.  Wlicn  tlu'V 
had  arrived  lionie,  it  seemed  tliat  exliaustioii  liai]  suddenly  sne- 
c-eeded  all  tlie  excitement  of  tlie  day.  Tlie  doctor,  who  was 
wearied,  retired  immediately.  I.ady  Annabel  pressed  Cadnreis 
to  remain  and  take  tea,  or,  at  least,' to  ride  home:  l)Ut  Ins  lonl- 
shij),  i)rotestin<.:;  tliat  lie  was  not  in  the  slij;htest degree  fatigued, 
and  anticipating;:  their  speedy  union  on  tlie  morrow,  hatie 
her  g(H)d-niyiit.  and.  i)ressini,^  with  fondness  the  hand  of  Venetia, 
retraced  his  steps  to  the  now  solitary  abbey. 
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Cadurcis  returned  to  the  abbey,  but  not  to  slumber.  That 
love  of  loneliness  which  had  haunted  him  from  his  boyhood,  and 
whicii  ever  asserted  its  sway  when  under  the  influence  of  his 
passions,  came  over  him  now  with  irresistible  power.  A  day  of 
enjoyment  had  terminated,  and  it  left  him  melancholy.  Hour 
after  hour  he  paced  the  moonlit  cloisters  of  his  abi^ey.  where 
not  a  sound  disturbed  him,  save  the  monotonous  fall  of  tlie 
fountain,  that  seems  by  some  inexplicable  associations  always 
to  blend  with,  and  never  to  disturb,  our  feelings;  gay  when  we 
are  joyful,  and  sad  amid  our  sorrow. 

Yet  was  he  sorrowful!  He  was  gloomy,  and  fell  into  a 
reverie  about  himself,  a  subject  to  him  ever  "perplexing  and  dis- 
tressing. His  conversation  of  the  morning  with  Dr.  Masham 
recurred  to  him.  What  did  the  doctor  mean  by  his  character 
not  being  formed,  and  that  he  might  yet  live  to  change  all  his 
opinions?  Character!  what  was  character?  It  must  be  will; 
and  his  will  was  violent  and  firm.  Young  as  he  was,  he  had 
early  habituated  himself  to  rellection,  and  the  result  of  his  mus- 
ings had  been  a  desire  to  live  away  from  the  world,  with  those 
he  loved.  The  worUl,  as  other  men  viewed  it,  had  noj:-harms 
for  him.  Its  pursuits  and  passions  seemed  to  him  on  the  whole 
paltry  and  faint.  He  could  sympathize  with  great  deeds,  but 
not  with  bustling  life.  That  which  was  common  did  not  please 
him.  He  loved  things  that  were  rare  and  strange;  and  the  spell 
that  i)ound  him  so  strongly  to  Venetia  Herbert  was  her  unutual 
life,  and  the  singular  circumstances  of  her  destiny  that  were  not 
unknown  to  him.  True  he  was  young;  but,  lord  of  himself, 
youth  vvas  associated  with  none  of  those  mortifications  which 
make  the  juvenile  pant  for  manhood.  Cadurcis  valued  his 
youth,  and  treasured  it.  He  could  not  conceive  love,  and  the 
romantic  life  that  love  should  lead,  without  the  circumambient 
c-harm  of  youth  adding  fresh  luster  to  all  that  was  bright  and 
fair,  and  a  keener  relish  to  every  combination  of  enjoyment. 

The  mooid.eams  fell  upon  his  mother's  moiuunent— the  tablet 
on  the  cloister  wall  that  recorded  the  birth  and  death  of  Kather- 
XNE  Cadurcis.     His  thoughts  fiew  to  his  ancestry.    They  had 
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conquered  in  France  and  Palestine,  and  left  a  memorable  name 
to  the  annalist  of  his  country.  Those  days  were  past,  and  yet 
Cadurcis  ft'lt  witiiin  iiiin  the  desire,  perhajis  tlie  power,  of  eiiiu- 
latiii;<  tlieni:  hut  what  remained  z  What  career  was  open  in  this 
mechanical  ap;e  tt)  the  chivalric  <;enius  of  his  race?  Was  he 
misplaced,  then,  in  life?  The  applause  of  nations — there  was 
sometiiinp;  grand  and  exciting  in  such  a  possession.  To  be  the 
marvel  of  mankind,  wliat  would  he  not  hazard?  Dreams, 
dreams!  If  his  ancestors  were  valiant  and  celebrated,  it  re- 
mained for  him  to  rival,  to  excel  tlieni,  at  least  in  one  respect. 
Tlieir  coronet  had  never  rested  on  a  brow  fairer  than  the  one  for 
wliich  he  destined  it.  Venetia,  then,  indejjendcnt  of  his  passion- 
ate lovv?,  -vvas  the  only  apparent  object  worth  his  pursuit — the  only 
tlung  in  this  world  that  had  realized  his  dreams — dreams  sacred 
to  his  own  musing  soul,  that  even  she  had  never  shared  or 
guessed.  And  she.  she  was  to  be  his.  He  could  not  doiil)t  it; 
but  to-morrow  would  decide:  to-morrow  would  seal  his  triumph. 
His  sleep  was  short  and  restless:  he  had  almost  ontwatched  the 
stars,  and  yet  he  rose  with  the  early  morn.  His  first  thought 
was  of  Venetia:  be  was  impatient  for  the  interview — the  intei-- 
view  she  promised,  and  eveJi  pr()i)osed.  The  fresh  air  was  grate- 
ful to  him:  lie  lumnded  along  to  Cherbury,  and  brushed  the  dew 
in  ids  progress  from  the  tall  gra.ss  and  shrul)S.  In  sight  of  the 
hall,  he  for  a  moment  paused.  He  was  l)efore  his  accustomed 
hour;  and  yet  he  was  always  too  .soon.  Not  to-day,  though,  not 
to-day:  suddenly  he  rushes  forward,  and  springs  down  the  green 
vista,  for  Venetia  is  on  the  terrace,  and  alone! 

Always  kind,  this  morning  she  greeted  him  with  unusual 
affection.  Never  had  .she  seemed  to  him  so  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful. Perhaps  her  countenance  to-day  was  more  pale  than 
wont.  There  .seemed  a  softness  in  iier  eyes,  usually  so  brilliant, 
and  even  dazzling;  the  accents  of  her  salutation  were  suppressed 
and  tender. 

"I  thought  you  would  be  here  early,"  she  remarked,  "and, 
therefore,  I  rose  to  meet  you." 

Was  he  to  infer  from  this  artless  confession  that  Ids  image 
had  haunted  her  in  her  dreams,  or  only  that  she  would  not 
delay  the  conversation  on  which  his  happiness  depended?  He 
could  sc-arcely  doul)t  which  version  to  adopt  when  she  took  his 
arm  and  led  Jiim  from  the  ten-ace,  to  walk  where  they  could  not 
be  disturbed. 

••  Dear  Plantagenet."  she  said — "  for.  indeed,  you  are  very 
dear  to  me — I  told  you  last  night  that  1  woidd  speak  to  you  to- 
day on  your  wisiies,  that  are  so  kind  to  me,  and  so  much  in- 
ten<led  for  my  hai)j»iness.  I  do  not  love  suspense;  but,  indeed, 
last  night  I  wa.s  too  much  stn-prised,  too  nuich  overcome,  by 
what  occurred,  that,  exhausted  as  I  naturally  was  by  all  our 
pleasure.  I  could  not  tell  you  what  I  wished;  indeed  I  could  not, 
dear  Plantagenet." 

"  My  own  Venetia!" 

"So  I  ho|)e  you  will  always  deem  me;  for  I  should  be  very  un- 
hap]>y  if  you  did  not  love  me,  Plantagenet — more  unhappy  than 
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I  have  even  been  these  last  two  years;  and  I  have  been  very  un- 
happy, very  nnhappj'  indeed,  Plantagenet." 
"Unhai)py!  Venetia;  my  Venetia  unhappy  ?" 
"  Listen!  I  will  not  weep.     I  can  control  my  feelings.     I  have 
learned  to  do  tliis;  it  is  very  sad,  and  very  different  to  what  my 
life  once  was.  but  I  can  do  it." 
"  You  amaze  me!" 

Venetia  sighed  and  then  resumed,  but  in  a  tone  mournful  and 
low,  and  yet  to  a  degree  firm: 

"  You  have  been  away  five  years,  Plantagenet." 
"  But  you  have  pardoned  tliat." 

"  I  never  blamed  you;  I  had  nothing  to  pardon.  It  was  well 
for  you  to  be  away;  and  I  rejoice  jour  absence  has  been  so  profit- 
able to  you." 

"  But  it  was  wicked  to  have  been  so  silent." 
"  Oh!  no,  no,  no.     Such  ideas  never  entered  into  my  head,  nor 
even  mamma's.     You  were  very  young;  you  did  as  all  would,  as 
all  must  do.     Harbor  not  such  thoughts.     Enough  you  have  re- 
turned, and  love  us  yet." 
"  Love!    I  adore!" 

"  Five  years  are  a  long  space  of  time,  Plantagenet.  Events 
will  happen  in  five  years,  even  at  Cherbury.  I  told  you  I  was 
changed." 

"  Yes!"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  in  a  voice  of  some  anxiety,  with  a 
scrutinizing  eye. 

"You  left  me  a  happy  child;  you  find  me  a  woman— and  a 
miserable  one." 

'•  Good  God!  Venetia,  this  suspense  is  awful.     Be  brief,  I  pray 

you.     Has  any  one " 

Venetia  looked  at  him  with  an  air  of  perplexity.  She  could 
not  comprehend  the  idea  that  impelled  liis  interruption. 

"Go  on,"  Lord  Cadurcis  added,  after  a  short  pause;  "  I  am, 
indeed,  all  anxiety." 

"  You  remember  that  Christmas  which  you  passed  at  the  hall, 

and  walking  at  night  in  the  gallery,  and " 

'•  Well!    Your  mother — I  shall  never  forget  it." 
"You  found  her  weeping  \A  hen  you  were  once  at  Marring- 
hiu-st.     You  told  me  of  it." 
"  Ay!  ay!" 

"  There  is  a  wing  of  our  house  shut  up.  We  often  talked  of 
it." 

"  Often,  Venetia;  it  is  a  mystery." 

"  I  have  penetrated  it,"  replied  Venetia,  in  a  solemn  tone; 
"  and  I  never  have  known  what  happiness  is  since." 

"  Yes,  yes!"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  very  pale,  and  speaking  in  a 
whisper. 

"  Plantagenet,  I  have  a  father." 

Lord  Cadurcis  .started,  and  for  an  instant  his  arm  quitted 
Venetia's.     At  length  he  said,  in  a  gloomy  voice,  "  I  know  it." 

"  Know  it!"  exclaimed  Venetia,  with  astonishment.     "  Wiio 
could  ha  ve  told  you  the  secret  ?" 
"  It  is  no  secret,"  replied  Cadurcis;  "  would  that  it  were!" 
"Would  that  it  were!    How  strange  you  speak,  how  strange 
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you  look.  Plantajjeiiet!  If  it  be  no  secret  that  I  have  a  father, 
why  tliis  conffnlmeiit.  then  ?  I  know  that  I  am  not  the  child  of 
shame!"  slie  adtlod,  after  a  numient's  pause,  with  an  air  of  pride. 
A  tear  stole  down  the  cheek  of  Cadurcis. 

*'  Plantagenetl  dear,  gooil  Plantagenet!  my  brother!  my  own 
brother! — see,  I  kneel  to  you;  Venetia  kneels  to  you!  your  own 
Venetia! — Wnetia  that  you  love!  O!  if  you  knew  the  load  that 
is  on  my  spirit,  bearing  me  down  to  a  grave  which  I  would 
almost  welcome,  you  would  speak  to  me;  you  would  tell  me  all. 
I  have  sighed  for  this;  I  have  longed  for  this;  I  have  prayed 
fortius.  To  meet  some  one  who  would  speak  to  me  of  mv 
father — who  had  heard  of  him,  who  knew  him — has  been  lor 
years  the  only  thought  of  my  being,  the  only  object  for  which  1 
existed.  And  now  here  comes  Plantagenet,  my  brother!  my 
own  brother!  and  he  knows  all — and  he  will  tell  me;  yes,  that 
he  will:  he  will  tell  Ills  Venetia  all— all!" 

"  Is  there  not  your  mother  ?"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  in  a  broken 
tone. 

"Forbidden,  utterly  forbidden.  If  I  speak,  they  tell  me  her 
heart  will  break;  and  therefore  mine  is  breaking." 

'•  Have  you  no  friend  ?'' 

"  Are  not  xovl  my  friend?" 

"  Dr.  Masham?" 

"  I  have  applied  to  him;  he  tells  me  that  he  lives,  and  then  he 
shakes  his  head." 

"  You  never  saw  your  father;  think  not  of  him." 

"  Not  think  of  him!"  exclaimed  Venetia,  with  extraordinary- 
energy.     "Of  what  else?    For  what  do  I  live  but  to  think  of 
him  ?    What  object  have  I  in  life  but  to  see  him?    I  have  seen 
him — once." 

"  Ah!" 

"  I  know  his  foini  by  heart,  and  yet  it  was  but  a  shade.  Oh! 
what  a  shade! — what  a  glorious,  what  an  innuortal  shade!  If 
gods  were  upon  earth,  they  would  be  like  my  father!" 

"  His  deeds,  at  least,  are  but  godlike,"  observed  Lord  Cadur- 
cis dryly,  and  with  some  bitterness. 

"  I  deny  it!"  said  Venetia,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  fire,  her 
form  dilated  with  enthusiasm,  and  involuntarily  withdrawing 
her  arm  from  her  companion.  Lord  Cadurcis  looked  exceed- 
ingl}'  astonished. 

"  You  deny  it!"  he  exclaimed.  "And  what  should  you  kijow 
about  it  ?" 

"Nature  whispers  to  me  that  nothing  but  what  is  grand  and 
noble  could  be  breathed  by  those  lips,  or  fulfilled  by  that  form." 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  not  read  his  works,"  said  Lord  Cadur- 
cis. with  increased  bitterness.  "  As  for  his  conduct,  your 
mother  is  a  living  evidence  of  his  honor,  his  generosity,  and  his 
virtue." 

"  My  mother!"  said  Venetia,  in  a  softened  voice;  "  and  yet  he 
loved  my  mother!" 

"  She  was  his  victim,  as  a  thousand  otliers  may  have  been." 
"  .She  is  his  wife!"  replied  Venetia,  with  some  anxiety. 
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"  Yes,  a  deserted  wife;  is  tliat  preferable  to  bein^  a  cherished 
mistress?    IMore  honorable,  but  scarcely  less  humiliating." 

"  8he  must  have  misundei-stood  him,"  said  Venetia.  '•  I  have 
perused  the  secret  vows  of  his  passion,  I  have  read  his  praises  of 
her  beauty,  I  have  pored  over  the  nuisic  of  his  emotions  when 
he  first  became  a  fatlier — j'es.  he  lias  gazed  on  me — even  tliough 
but  for  a  moment — with  love!  Over  me  he  has  breathed  forth 
the  hallowed  blessing  of  a  parent!  That  transcendent  form  has 
pressed  his  lips  to  mine,  and  held  me  with  fondness  to  his  heart! 
And  shall  I  credit  aught  to  his  dishonor?  Is  there  a  being  in 
existence  whv)  can  persuade  me  he  is  heartless  or  abandoned? 
No!  1  love  him!  I  adore  liim!  I  am  devoted  to  him  with  all  the 
energies  of  my  being!  I  live  only  on  the  memory  that  he  lives, 
and,  were  he  to  die,  I  should  pray  to  my  God  that  I  might  join 
him,  without  delay,  in  a  world  where  it  cannot  be  justice  to 
separate  a  child  from  a  father." 

Antl  this  was  Venetia! — the  fair,  the  serene  Venetia!  the 
young,  the  inexperienced  Venetia!  pausing,  as  it  were,  on  the 
parting  thresliold  of  girlhood,  whom,  but  a  few  hours  since,  he 
had  fancied  could  scarcely  have  i)roveda  passion;  who  appeared 
to  him  barely  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  his  advances;  for 
whose  calmness  or  whose  coldness  he  had  consoled  himself  by 
the  flattering  conviction  of  her  unknowing  innocence.  Before 
him  stood  a  beautiful  and  inspired  Ma?nad,  her  eyes  flashing  su- 
pernatural fire,  her  form  elevated  above  her  accustomed  stature, 
defiance  on  her  swelling  brow,  and  passion  on  her  quivering  lip. 

Ijrentle  and  sensitive  as  Cadurcis  ever  appeared  to  those  he 
loved,  there  was  in  his  soul  a  deep  and  unfathomed  well  of  pas- 
sions that  had  never  been  stirred,  and  a  bitter  and  mocking  spirit 
in  his  brain  of  which  he  himself  ^^•as  unconscious.  He  had  re- 
paired this  hopeful  morn  to  Cherbury,  to  receive,  as  he  believed, 
the  plighted  faith  of  a  simple  and  affectionate,  perhaps  grateful, 
girl.  That  her  unsophisticated  and  untutored  spirit  might  not 
receive  the  advances  of  his  heart  with  an  equal  and  correspond- 
ing ardor,  he  was  j)repared.  It  pleased  him  that  he  should 
watch  the  gradual  development  of  this  bud  of  sweet  affections, 
waiting,  with  proud  anxiety,  her  fragrant  and  her  full-blown 
love.  But  now  it  appeared  that  her  coldness,  or  her  indiffer- 
ence, might  be  ascribed  to  any  other  cause  than  the  one  to  which 
he  had  attributed  it — the  innocence  of  an  inexperienced  mind. 
This  girl  was  no  stranger  to  powerful  passions;  she  could  love,  and 
love  with  fervency,  with  devotion,  with  enthusiasm.  This  child 
of  joy  was  a  woman  of  deep  and  thoughtful  soitows,  brooding  in 
solitude  over  high  resolves  and  passionate  aspirations.  Why 
were  not  the  emotions  of  such  a  tumultuous  soul  excited  by  him- 
self? To  him  she  was  calm  and  imperturbable;  she  called  him 
brother — she  treated  him  as  a  child.  But  a  picture,  a  fantastic 
shade,  could  raise  in  her  a  tempestuous  swell  of  sentiment,  that 
transformed  her  whole  mind,  and  changed  the  color  of  all  her 
hopes  and  thoughts.  Deeph'  prejudiced  against  her  father,  Ca- 
durcis now  hated  him,  and  witli  a  fell  and  ferocious  earnestness 
that  few  bosoms  but  iiis  could  prove.  Pale  with  rage,  heground 
his  teeth,  and  watched  her  with  a  glance  of  sarcastic  aversion. 
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"  Yi>u  led  ine  hove  to  listen  to  a  communication  wlrieh  intei*- 
estel  me,"  he  at  length  said;  "  liave  I  heard  it  ?"' 

His  altered  tone,  the  air  of  hau';htiness  which  he  assumed, 
were  not  lost  upon  Venetia.  She  endeavored  to  collect  herseK, 
but  she  hesitated  to  reply. 

"Irejteat  my  imiuiry."  said  Cadiu'cis.  "Have  you  brought 
me  liere  only  to  inform  me  that  you  have  a  father,  and  that  you 
adore  him.  or  his  picture?" 

"  I  led  you  here,"  replied  Venetia,  in  a  subdued  tone,  and 
looking  on  tlie  ground,  '*  to  thank  you  for  your  love;  and  to  con- 
fess to  you  that  I  love  another. 

••Love  anotlierl"  exclaimed  Cadurcis  in  a  tone  of  derision. 
••  Sim]>Ieton!  Tlie  best  thing  your  mother  can  do  is  to  lock  you 
up  in  tlie  chamber  with  the  picture  that  has  produced  such  mar- 
velous effects." 

'•  I  am  no  simpleton,  Plantagenet."  rejoined  Venetia.  very 
quietly.  •'  but  one  wlio  is  acting  as  she  thinks  right;  and  not  only 
as  her  mind,  but  as  her  heart,  prompts  her. 

Tliey  had  sti)])ped  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  conversation  on  a 
little  plot  of  turf  surroundeil  by  shrubs;  Cadurcis  walked  up  and 
down  tliis  area  with  angry  steps,  occasionally  glancing  at  Venetia 
with  a  look  of  mortiiication  and  displeasure. 

"  1  tell  you,  Venetia,"  he  at  length  said,  "  that  you  are  a  little 
fool.  What  ilo  you  mean  by  saying  that  you  cannot  marry  me, 
because  3'ou  love  another?  Is  not  that  other,  by  your  own  ac- 
count, your  father?  Love  him  as  much  as  you  like.  Is  that  to 
prevent  jou  from  loving  your  husband  also ?" 

"  Plantagenet.  you  are  rude,  and  unnecessarily  so,'"  said  Vene- 
tia. "  I  repeat  to  you  again,  and  for  the  last  time,  that  all  my 
heart  is  my  father's.  It  would  be  wicked  in  me  to  marry  you, 
because  I  cannot  love  you  as  a  husband  should  be  loved.  I  can 
never  love  you  as  I  love  my  father.  However,  it  is  useless  to 
talk  upon  this  suliject.  I  have  not  even  the  power  of  marrying 
you  if  I  wisiied,  for  I  have  dedicated  myself  to  my  father  in  the 
name  ,of  God;  and  I  have  offered  a  vow,  to  be  registered  in 
heaven,  that  henceforth  I  would  exist  only  for  the  purpose  of 
bt'ing  restored  to  his  heart." 

"  I  congratulate  you  on  your  parent,  IMiss  Herbert." 

"  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  be  proud  of  him,  though,  alas!  I  can 
only  feel  it.  But,  whatever  your  opini(jn  may  be  of  my  father, 
I  beg  you  to  remember  tiiat  you  are  speaking  to  his  cliiid." 

"  I  shall  state  my  oinnion  respecting  your  father,  madam, 
with  the  most  perfect  unreserve,  wherever  and  whenever  I 
choose;  quite  convinced  that,  however  you  esteem  that  oiunion, 
it  will  not  l>e  widely  different  from  the  real  sentiments  of  the 
only  parent  whom  you  ought  to  respect,  and  wliom  you  are 
bound  to  obey." 

"And  I  can  tell  you,  sir,  that,  whatever  your  opinion  is  on 
any  subject,  it  will  never  influence  mine.  If,  indeed,  I  were 
the  mistress  of  my  own  destiny — which  I  am  not— it  would  have 
been  erpially  out  of  my  jiowcr  to  have  a'tod  as  you  have  so 
Bingniarly  jiroposod.  I  do  n<jt  wish  to  marry,  and  marry  T  never 
will;  Ijut  were  it  in  my  jjowcr.  or  in  acconjance  witli  my  wish, 
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to  unite  my  fate  forever  with  another's,  it  should  at  least  be 
with  one  rf)  wliom  I  coukl  look  up  with  reverence,  and  even 
witli  admiration.  He  sliould  be  at  least  a  man.  and  a  great 
man:  one  witli  whose  name  the  world  rung;  perhaps,  like  my 
father,  a  genius  and  a  poet." 

"  A  genius  and  a  poet!"  exclaimed  Lord  Cadurcis,  in  a  fury, 
stamping  with  i)assion;  "  are  tliese  fit  terms  to  use,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  most  abandoned  profligate  of  his  age?  A  man  whose 
name  is  synonymous  witli  infamy,  and  which  no  one  dares  to 
breatlie  in  civilized  life — whose  vei'y  blood  is  polhiti(m,  as  you 
will  some  day  feel— who  has  violated  every  tie,  and  derided 
e\i'ry  princij)le,  by  which  society  is  maintained — whose  life  is  a 
living  illustration  of  his  owti  shameless  doctrines;  who  is,  at  the 
same  time,  a  traitor  to  his  king  and  an  apostate  from  his 
God!" 

Curiosity,  overpowering  even  indignation,  liad  permitted 
Venetia  to  listen  even  to  this  tirade.  Pale  as  her  companion, 
but  with  a  glance  of  withering  scorn,  she  exclaimed,  "  Passion- 
ate and  ill-mannered  boy!  words  cannot  express  the  disgust  and 
the  contempt  with  which  you  inspire  me."  She  spoke,  and  she 
disappeared.  Cadurcis  was  Jieither  able  nor  desirous  to  arrest 
her  Higlit.  He  remained  rooted  to  the  gi'ound,  muttering  to  him- 
self the  word  "  Boy!"  Suddenly  raising  his  arm,  and  looking  up 
to  the  sky,  he  exclaimed,  "The  illusion  is  vanished!  Farewell, 
Cherbury! — farewell,  Cadurcis!  a  wider  theater  awaits  me!  I 
have  been  the  slave  too  long  of  soft  affections! — I  root  them  out 
of  my  heart  forever!"  and,  fitting  the  action  to  the  phrase,  it 
seemed  that  he  hurled  upon  the  earth  all  the  tender  emotions  of 
his  soul.  "  Woman!  henceforth  you  shall  be  my  sport!  I  have 
now  no  feelings  but  for  myself.  When  she  spoke.  I  might  have 
been  a  boy — I  am  a  bo\  no  longer.  What  I  shall  do  I  know  not: 
but  this  I  know,  the  world  shall  ring  with  my  name;  I  will  be  a 
man,  and  a  great  man!" 


rt* 


CHAPTER  VIIT. 

The  agitation  of  Venetia  on  her  return  was  not  unnoticed  by 
her  mother;  but  Lady  Annabel  ascribed  it  to  a  far  different  cause 
than  the  real  one.  She  was  rather  surprised  when  tlie  breakfast 
passed,  and  Lord  Cadurcis  did  not  ai)pear;  somewhat  perplexed 
when  her  daughter  seized  tlie  earliest  opportunity  of  retiring  to 
her  own  chamber;  but,  with  that  self-restraint  of  which  she  was 
so  c(nnplete  a  mistress.  Lady  Annabel  uttered  no  remark. 

Once  more  alone,  Venetia  could  only  repeat  to  herself  the 
wild  words  that  had  burst  from  Plantagenefs  lips  in  reference 
toiler  father.  What  could  tliey  uiean  ?  His  morals  might  be 
misrepresented,  his  opinions  might  be  misunderstood;  stupidity 
might  not  comprehend  his  doctrines— malignity  nnght  torture 
them;  the  purest  sages  have  been  accused  of  immorality — the 
most  pious  philosophers  have  been  denounced  as  blasphemous; 
but  '"a  traitor  to  his  king"— tiiat  was  a  tangible,  an  intelligible 
proposition— one  with  which  all  might  grapple— which  could  be 
easily  disproved  if  false,  scarcely  propounded  were  it  not  true, 
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-False  to  his  kinp:'."  How  false?  Where?  When?  What 
mystery  involved  her  life?  Unhappy  girl!  in  vain  she  strug- 
gli'il  witii  the  overu  helming  ImnU'n  of  iier  sorrows.  Now  she 
regretted  that  she  had  (juarreleil  with  Cadin-cis;  it  was  evident 
that  he  knew  everything,  and  wonhl  have  told  her  all.  And 
tlieii  she  blamed  him  for  his  liarsii  and  unfeeling  demeanor, 
and  his  total  want  of  sympatliy  with  her  cruel  and  peri)lexing 
situation.  She  had  intended,  she  had  struggled  to  be  so  kind  to 
him;  she  thought  she  had  such  a,  plain  tale  to  tell,  that  he  would 
have  listened  to  it  in  considerate  silence,  and  bowed  to  her 
necessary  and  inevital)le  dei'ision  witliout  a  murmur.  Amid  all 
these  hara^sing  emotions  her  mind  tossed  alK)ut  like  a  ship  with 
out  a  rudder,  until,  in  her  despair,  she  almost  resolved  to  con- 
fess everything  to  her  niother,  and  to  request  her  to  soothe  and 
enlighten  her  agitated  and  confounded  n)ind.  But  what  hope 
was  there  of  solace  or  information  from  such  a  quarter?  Lady 
Annabel's  was  not  a  mind  to  be  diverted  from  her  purpose. 
Wiiatever  might  have  Ix-en  the  conduct  of  her  husband,  it  was 
evident  that  Lady  Annat)el  had  traced  out  a  course  from  which 
slie  had  resolved  not  to  depart.  She  remembered  the  earnest 
and  repeated  advice  of  Dr.  Masliani,  that  virtuousand  intelligent 
man,  who  never  advised  anything  but  for  their  Iteneht. 

How  solemnly  had  he  enjoined  ujjon  her  never  to  sjieak  to  her 
niother  upon  the  subject,  unless  she  wished  to  produce  misery 
;uid  distress!  And  what  couM  her  mother  tell  her!  Her  father 
lived — he  had  al)andoned  her  -  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  criminal, 
and  shunned  by  the  society  whose  laws  and  ])rejudices  he  had 
alike  outraged.  Why  should  she  revive,  amid  the  comparative 
happiness  and  serenity  in  which  hir  mother  now  lived,  the  bitter 
recollection  of  the  almost  intoleialile  misfortune  of  her  exist- 
ence! No!  Venetia  was  resolved  to  be  a  solitary  victim.  In 
spite  of  her  pa.ssionate  and  romantic  devotion  to  her  father,  she 
loved  her  mother  with  i)erfect  affection — the  mother  who  had 
dedicated  her  life  to  her  child,  and  at  least  hoped  she  liad  spared 
hi-r  any  share  in  their  common  uidiappiness.  And  tliis  fatlier, 
whose  image  haunted  her  dreams —wiiose  uidviiown  voice 
si-emed  sometimes  to  float  to  her  (piick  ear  upon  the  wind — 
could  he  be  that  abandoned  being  Cadurcis  had  described,  and 
that  all  around  her,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  her  life,  would 
.seem  to  inilicate?  Alas!  it  iniglit  l)e  trutli:  alas!  it  seemed  like 
truth:  and  for  one  so  lost.  s'>  utterly  irredeemable,  was  she  to 
murmur  against  that  pure  an  1  benevolent  parent  who  had 
cherished  her  with  such  devotion,  and  snatched  her  perhaps 
from  disgrace,  dishonor,  and  despair! 

.\u<l  (Cadurcis — would  lie  return  ?  With  all  his  violence,  the 
kiijii  I'adurcis!  Never  did  she  need  a  brother  more  than  now; 
and  now  he  was  absent,  and  she  had  parted  with  him  in  anger, 
deep,  almost  deadly,  she,  too,  who  had  never  before  uttered  a 
harsh  word  t^)  a  human  being,  who  had  been  involved  in  only 
one  (piarrel  in  her  life,  and  that  almost  unconsciously,  and  which 
hail  nearly  broken  her  heart.  She  wept,  bitterly  she  wept,  this 
jtoor  N'enttia! 

by  out-  of  those  mental  elforts  \\  hich  her  strange  lot  often 
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forced  her  to  practice,  Venetia  at  length  com])()se»l  herself,  and 
returned  to  tlie  room  wliere  she  believed  she  would  meet  her 
mother,  and  iioped  she  sliould  see  Cadurris.  He  was  not  there; 
but  Lady  Annal)el  was  seated  as  eahn  and  l)usi('d  as  \isual;  the 
(hx-tor  hail  dcjjarteil.  Even  his  j)resenee  would  have  [iroved  a 
relief,  however  slight,  to  Venetia,  who  dreaded  at  this  moment 
to  be  alone  with  her  mother.  She  had  no  cause,  however,  for 
alarm;  Lonl  ("a<lureis  never  app^ared.  and  was  absent  even  from 
<linner;  the  day  died  away,  and  still  he  was  waiding;  and  at 
length  Venetia  bade  her  usual  good-night  to  Lady  Annabel,  and 
received  her  usual  blessing  and  embrace,  without  his  name 
having  been  even  mentioned. 

Venetia  passed  a  disturbed  night,  haunted  by  painful  dreams, 
in  which  her  father  and  Cadurcis  were  both  mixed  up,  and  with 
imnges  of  pain,  confusion,  disgrace,  and  misery;  but  the  morrow, 
at  least,  did  not  prolong  her  suspense;  for  just  as  she  joined  her 
mother  at  the  breakfast.  Mistress  Pauncefort,  who  hatl  been  tlis- 
patched  on  some  domestic  mission  by  her  mistress,  entered,  with 
a  face  of  wonder,  and  began  as  usual — "  Only  think,  my  lady; 
weU,  to  be  sure,  who  would  have  thought  it?  I  am  quite  con- 
fident for  my  own  part  I  was  quite  taken  aback  when  I  heard  it; 
and  I  could  not  have  believed  my  ears,  if  John  had  not  told  me 
iiimself,  and  he  had  it  from  his  lordship's  own  man." 

"  Well.  Pauncefort,  what  have  you  to  say  ?"'  inquii'ed  Lady 
Annabel,  very  calml3\ 

•'  And  never  to  send  no  note,  my  lady;  at  least  I  have  not  seen 
one  come  up.     That  makes  it  so  very  strange.'' 

"Makes  what,  Pauncefort?"' 

"  Why,  my  lad}',  doesn't  your  la'ship  know  his  lordship  left 
the  abbey  yesterday,  and  never  said  nothing  to  nobody;  rode  off 
without  a  word,  by  your  leave,  or  with  your  leave"?  To  be  sure, 
he  always  was  the  oddest  young  gentleman  as  ever  I  met  with; 
and,  as  I  said  to  John;  John,  says  L  I  hope  his  lordship  has  not 
gone  to  join  the  gypsies  again." 

Venetia  looked  into  a  teacup,  and  then  touched  an  egg,  and  then 
twirled  a  spoon;  but  Lady  Annabel  seemed  quite  imperturbable, 
and  only  obsei'ved,  "  Probably  his  guardian  is  ill,  and  lie  has 
been  suddenly  summoned  to  town.  I  wish  you  would  bring  my 
knitting-needles,  Pauncefort." 

The  autumn  passed,  and  Lord  Cadurcis  never  returned  to  the 
abbe}',  and  never  wrote  to  any  of  his  late  companions.  Lady 
Annabel  never  mentioned  his  name;  and,  although  she  seemed 
to  have  no  other  object  in  life  but  the  pleasure  and  hn])piness  of 
her  child,  this  strange  mother  never  once  constdted  \  enetia  on 
the  jMobable  occasion  of  his  sudden  depai'ture  and  his  sti-ange 
conduct. 
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BOOK  IV. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Party  feeling  jierliaps  never  ran  higher  in  England  than  dur- 
ing the  period  inunediately  subsequent  to  the  exi)ulsion  of  the 
coalition  ministry.  After  the  indefatigable  faction  of  the  Amer- 
ican war,  and  the  flagrant  union  with  Lord  N(jrth,  the  Whig 
party,  and  especially  Charles  Fox,  then  in  the  full  vigor  of  his 
bold  antl  ready  mind,  were  stung  to  the  quick  that  all  their  re- 
morseless efforts  to  obtain  anil  preserve  the  government  of  the 
country  should  terminate  in  the  preferment,  and  apparent  pei'- 
mament  power,  of  a  mere  boy. 

Next  to  Charles  Fox,  i)erhapsthe  most  eminent  and  influential 
member  of  the  Whig  ])arty  was  Lady  ]\Ionteagle.  The  daughter 
of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  powerful  peers  in  the  kingdom, 
possessing  very  lively  talents  and  many  fascinating  accomplish- 
ments, the  misti'essof  a  great  establishment,  very  beautiful,  and 
although  she  had  been  married  some  years,  still  young,  the  cele- 
brated wife  of  Lord  Monteagle  found  herself  the  center  of  a  cir- 
cle alike  powerful,  brilliant  and  refined.  She  was  the  IMuse  of  the 
Whig  party,  at  whose  shrine  ever}'  man  of  wit  and  fashion  was 
proud  to  offer  his  flattering  incense:  and  her  house  became  not 
merely  the  favorite  scene  of  their  social  pleasures,  but  the  sacred 
temple  of  their  political  rites;  here  many  a  maneuver  was 
planned,  and  many  a  scheme  suggested;  many  a  convert  en- 
rolled, and  many  a  votary  initiated. 

Reclining  on  a  couch  in  a  boudoir,  which  she  was  assured  was 
the  exact  fac-simile  of  that  of  INIarie  Antoinette,  Lady  Mont- 
eagle,  with  an  eye  sparkling  with  excitement,  and  a  cheek 
fluslied  with  emotion,  appeared  deeply  interested  in  a  volume, 
from  which  she  raised  lier  head  as  her  husband  entered  the 
room. 

"  Gertrude,  my  love,"  said  his  lordship,"!  have  asked  the 
new  bishop  to  dine  with  us  to-daj'." 

"  Mj-  dear  Henry."  replied  her  ladyship,  "  what  could  induce 
you  to  doanytliing  so  strange?'" 

"  I  suppose  I  have  made  a  mistake,  asueual,"  said  his  lordship, 
shrugging  his  shouldecs,  with  a  smile. 

"  My  dear  Henry,  you  know  you  may  ask  whomever  you  like 
to  your  house.  I  never  find  fault  with  what  you  do.  But 
wliat  couM  induce  you  to  ask  a  Tory  l)ishopto  meet  a  dozen  of 
our  own  people?" 

•'  I  thought  I  had  done  wrong  directly  I  had  asked  him,"  re- 
joined his  lordship;  "and  yet  he  would  not  come  if  I  had  not 
made  such  a  point  of  it.     I  think  I  will  put  him  off." 

"  No.  my  love,  that  would  be  wrong;  you  cannot  do  that." 

"  I  cannot  tliird:  liow  it  came  into  my  head.  Tlie  fact  is,  I  lost 
my  presfucc  of  ndiid.  You  know  he  was  my  tutor  at  Christ- 
churcli,  when  poor  dear  Heri)ert  and  I  were  such  friends,  and 
very  kind  he  was  to  us  both;  and  so  the  moment  I  saw  him,  I 
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walked  across  tin- li< misc.  iiitrixluced  myself,  and  asked  liiin  to 
diiiDer." 

'•  Well,  never  niiii<I,"  snid  lady  Montea;2;le.  siiiiliii}^.  "  It  is 
ratht'i-  ridiculous;  Imt  1  hope  nothing;'  will  he  said  to  ollciid  him." 

"Oh!  do  not  he  alarmed  ahout  that:  he  is  (juitc  a  man  of  tiie 
world,  and  although  he  has  his  opinions,  not  at  ail  a  partisan. 
I  assure  you  n<>or  dear  Herbert  loved  him  to  the  last,  and,  to 
this  very  moment,  has  the  greatest  respect  and  affection  for 
him." 

'•  How  very  strange  that  not  onh'  your  tutor,  but  Herbert's, 
should  be  a  bishop,"  remarked  the  lady,  smiling. 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  said  his  lordship,  "  and  it  only  shows  that 
it  is  (juite  useless  in  this  world  to  lay  plans  or  reckon  on  any- 
thing.    You  know  how  it  happened?" 

"  Not  I,  indeed:  1  have  never  given  a  thought  to  the  business; 
I  only  reniendier  being  very  vexed  that  that  stupid  old  Banger- 
ford  should  not  have  died  when  we  were  in  olHce,  and  then,  at 
an}'  rate,  we  sliould  have  got  another  vote." 

"  Well,  you  know,"  said  his  lonlship,  "  dear  old  Masham,  that 
is  his  name,  was  at  Weymouth  this  year;  with  whom  do  you 
think,  of  all  people  in  the  world  T 

"  How  should  I  know  ?    Why  should  I  think  about  it,  Henry  V" 

"Why,  with  Herbert's  wife." 

"  What,  that  horrid  woman!" 

"  Yes,  Lady  Annabel." 

"  And  where  was  his  daughter?    AVas  she  there?" 

"  Of  course.  She  has  grown  up,  and  a,  most  beautiful  creature 
they  say  she  is;  exactly  like  her  father." 

"Ah!  I  shall  always  regret  I  never  saw  him,"  said  her  lady- 
ship. 

"Well,  the  daughter  is  in  bad  health;  and  so,  after  keeping 
her  shut  up  all  her  life,  the  mother  was  obliged  to  take  her  to 
Weymouth;  and  Masham,  who  has  a  living  in  tlieir  neighbor- 
hood, which,  by  the  bye,  Herbert  gave  him,  and  is  their  cha])lain 
and  counselor,  ami  friend  of  the  family,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  though  I  really  believe  he  has  always  acted  for  the  best, 
he  was  with  them.  Well,  the  king  took  the  greatest  fancy  to 
the  Herberts;  and  the  queen,  too,  quite  singled  them  out;  and, 
in  short,  they  were  alvvav'S  with  the  royal  family.  It  ended  by 
his  majesty  making  Masham  a  chaplain;  and  now  he  has  made 
him  a  bishop." 

"Very  droll,  indeed,"  said  her  ladyship,  "and  the  drollest 
thing  of  all  is,  that  he  is  now  coming  to  dine  here."' 

"  Have  you  seen  Cadnrcis  to-day  ?"  said  Lord  Monteagle. 

"  Of  course,"  said  her  ladyship, 

"  He  dines  here  ?" 

"To  be  sure.  I  am  reading  his  new  poem;  it  will  not  be  pub- 
lished till  to-morrow." 

"  Is  it  good  ?" 

"Good!  AVhat  crude  questions  j'ou  do  always  ask,  Henry  I"' 
exclaimed  Lady  Monteagle.  "  Good!  Of  course  it  is  good.  It 
is  something  better  than  good." 
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"  But  I  moan  is  it  as  {rood  as  his  other  things  ?  Will  it  make  as 
miu-h  iKMse  as  his  last  thing':'" 

"Tiling!  Now,  Henry,  you  know  very  veil  that,  if  there  be 
anything  I  dislike  in  the  world,  it  is  calling  a  poem  a  thing." 

••  Well,  my  dear,  j'ou  know  I  am  no  judge  of  poetry.  But,  if 
you  are  pleased,  I  am  (piite  content.  There  is  a  knock.  Some 
of  your  friends.  I  am  off.  I  say,  Gertrude,  be  kind  to  old 
^lasham.  that  is  a  dear  creature." 

Her  ladyship  extended  her  hand,  to  which  his  lordship  pressed 
his  lips,  and  just  effected  his  escape  as  the  servant  announced  a 
visitor,  in  the  person  of  Jlr.  Horace  Pole. 

"  O!  my  dear  Mr.  Pole.  I  am  (]uite  exhausted,"  said  her  lady- 
shii>:  "  I  am  reading  Cadurcis"  new  i)oem;  it  will  not  be  pub- 
lished till  to-morrow,  and  it  really  has  destroyed  my  nerves.  I 
have  got  people  to  dinner  to-day,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  encounter  them." 

"Something  outrageous.  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Pole  with  a 
sneer.     •'  I  wish  Cadurcis  would  study  Pope." 

"  Study  Pope!    Mj'  dear  Mr.  Pole,  you  have  no  imagination." 

"  No.  i  have  not,  thank  Heaven,"  drawled  out  Mr.  Pole. 

"Well,  do  not  let  us  have  a  quarrel  about  Cadurcis,"  said 
Lady  ^lonteagle.     "  All  you  men  are  jealous  of  him." 

"  And  some  of  you  women,  I  think,  too,"  said  Mr.  Pole. 

Lad}-  Mcmteagle  faintly  smiled. 

"Poor  Cadurcis!"  she  exclaimed;  "he  has  a  very  hard  life  of 
it.  He  comi)lains  bitterly  that  so  many  women  are  in  love  with 
hiu\.  But  tlien  he  is  such  an  interesting  creature,  what  can  he 
expect  ?" 

"  Interesting!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pole.  "  Now  I  hold  he  is  the 
most  conceited,  affected  fellow,  that  I  ever  met,"  he  continued 
with  unusual  energy. 

•■  Ah!  yuu  men  do  not  understand  him," said  Lady  Monteagle, 
shaking'her  head.  "You  cannot,"  she  added,  with  a  look  of 
pity. 

"  I  cannot,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Pole,  "or  his  writings  either. 
For  my  part,  I  think  the  town  has  gone  mad." 

"  Well,  you  must  confess,"  said  her  ladyship,  with  a  glance  of 
triumph,  '•  that  it  was  very  lucky  for  us  that  I  made  him  a 
Whig." 

"  I  cannot  agree  with  you  at  all  on  that  head,"  said  Mr.  Pole. 
"  We  certaiidy  are  not  very  p(i])ular  at  this  moment,  and  I  feel 
convinced  that  a  connection  with  a  person  who  attracts  so  much 
notice  as  Cadurcis  unfortunately  does  at  this  moment,  and  who.se 
opinions  on  moralf--  and  religion  nuist  be  so  offensive  to  the  vast 
majority  of  the  English  pul)lic,  must  ultimately  prove  anything 
but  advantageous  to  our  i)arty. 

"  O!  my  dear  Mr.  Pole,"  said  her  lady.ship,  in  a  tone  of  affected 
depreciation,  "  think  what  a  genius  he  is!" 

"  We  have  different  ideas  of  genius.  Lady  Monteagle,  I  sus- 
pect," said  her  visitf)r. 

"  You  cannot  deny,"  rei)lied  her  ladyshij),  rising  from  her 
recumbent  posture,  with  some  animation,  "  that  he  is  a  jjoetV" 
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"  It  is  difficult  to  (lecidf  upmi  diir  ((Hitcmpuraries,"  said  Mr. 
Pole,  drvly. 

•'Cliailes  Fox  thinks  lie  is  tlie  ^riatesl  pott  that  ever  ex- 
isted." said  her  ladyship,  as  if  she  were  deu-niiiiied  to  settle  the 
fiuestioii. 

"  Because  he  lias  written  a  lamiiooii  on  the  royiil  family,"  re- 
joined Mr.  Pole. 

"  You  are  a  very  iirovoking  jierstju,"  .said  Lady  Monteagle; 
"  but  you  do  not  prcnoke  nie:  do  not  Hatter  yourself  you  do?" 

"  That  I  feel  to  he  an  achievement  alike  lieyond  my  power 
and  my  ambition,"  replied  Mr.  Pole,  slij^htly  bowing,  but  with  a 
sneer. 

"  Well,  read  this,"  said  Lady  Monteagle;  "  and  then  decideupon 
the  merits  of  Cadurcis." 

Mr.  Pole  took  the  extended  volume,  but  with  no  great  willing- 
ness, and  turned  over  a  page  or  two,  and  read  a  passage  here 
and  there. 

"  Much  the  same  as  his  last  effusion.  I  think,"  he  obser^^ed. 
"  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  so  cursory  a  review.  Exaggerated 
passion,  bombastic  language,  egotism  to  excess,  and  which, 
perhaps,  is  the  onh"  portion  that  is  genuine,  mixed  with  coni- 
mon])lace  skepticism,  and  inij)ossible  morals,  and  a  sort  of 
vague,  dreamy  philo.sophy.  which,  if  it  means  anything,  means 
atheism,  borrowed  from  his  idol.  Herbert,  and  which  he  himself 
evidently  does  not  comprehend." 

"Monster!"  exclaimed  Lady  Monteagle.  with  a  mock  assump- 
tion of  indignation,  "and  you  are  going  to  iline  with  him  here 
to-daj'.     You  do  not  deserve  it." 

'■It  iii  a  reward  which  is  unfortunately  too  often  obtained  by 
me,"  reiilied  Mr.  Pole.  '•  One  of  the  most  nniioying  consecjuences 
of  your  friend's  popularity,  Lady  Monteagle,  is  that  there  is  not 
a  dinner  party  where  one  can  escape  him.  1  met  him  yesterday 
at  Fanshawe's.  He  amused  himself  by  eating  only  biscuits,  and 
calling  for  soda-water,  while  we  quaffed  our  Burgundy.  Ilow 
very  original!     "What  a  thing  it  is  to  be  a  great  poet!" 

*'  Perverse,  provoking  mortal!"  exclaimed  Lady  Monteagle, 
"and  on  what  should  a  poet  live!  On  coarse  food,  like  you 
coarse  mortals!  Cadurcis  is  all  spirit,  and  in  my  opinion  his  diet 
only  makes  him  more  interesting." 

"'l  understand."  said  Mr.  Pole,  "that  he  cannot  endure  a 
woman  to  eat  at  all.  But  you  are  all  sjiirit.  Lady  Monteagle,  and 
therefore  of  course  are  not  in  the  lea.-t  inconvenienced.  By  the 
bye,  do  you  mean  to  give  us  any  of  those  charming  little  suppers 
this  season  r" 

"  I  shall  not  invite  you,"  replied  her  ladyship;  "  none  but  ad- 
mirers of  Lord  Caihircis  enter  this  house." 

"  Your  menace  effects  my  instant  conversion,"  replied  Mr. 
Pole.  "  I  will  admire  him  as  much  as  you  desire;  only  do  not 
insist  upon  my  reading  his  works." 

••  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  j'ou  know  I  hem  by  heart,"  re- 
joined her  ladvship. 

Mr.  Pole  smiled,  bowed  and  disappeared:  and  Lady  Monteagle 
sat  down  to  write  a  billet  to  Lord  Cadurcis,  to  entreat  him  to 
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bo  with  Iior  at  five  d'clock.  which  was  at  least  lialf  an  hojiir  before 
the  other  ,i;iiest.s  were  expected.  The  Monteagles  were  considered 
to  dine  ridiculously  late. 


CHAPTER  TT. 

The  readers  of  this  work  will  infer,  from  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, that  a  very  considerable  change  had  occurred  in  the  li\  es 
and  situations  of  all.  and  the  views  and  0])inions  also  of  some, 
of  those  individuals  in  whose  conduct  and  destiny  it  has  hith- 
erto been  tlie  attempt  of  the  writer  to  interest  them.  The  time 
likewise  has  arrived  when  they  should  perhaps  be  formally  and 
particularly  apprised  of  those  passages  in  the  early  lives  of 
the  parents  of  o\w  heroine  involved  in  a  ])reccding  book  in  so 
nnich  mystery;  a  mystery,  however,  whicli  has  been  gradually 
clearing  away.  The}'  should  learn,  thereftn-e,  that  Marmioii 
Herbert,  sjirung  from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in 
England,  became  at  a  very  early  age  the  inheritor  of  a  great  es- 
tate, to  which  however  he  did  not  succeed  with  the  prejudices 
or  opinions  usually  imbibeil  or  professed  by  the  class  to  which 
he  belonged.  While  yet  a  boy,  Marmion  Herbert  afforded  many 
indications  of  possessing  a  mind  alike  visionary  and  incpiisitive, 
and  both — although  ncjt  in  an  e(iual  degree— skeptical  and  cre- 
ative. Nature  had  gifted  him  with  very  precocious  talents;  and 
with  a  temperament  essentially  poetic,  he  was  nevertheless  a 
great  student.  His  early  reading,  originally  by  accident,  and 
afterward  by  an  irresistible  iiiclination — had  fallen  among  the 
works  of  the  English  free-thinkers — with  all  their  errors,  a  pro- 
found and  vigorous  race,  and  much  superior  to  the  French  phi- 
losophers, who  were,  after  all,  only  their  pupils  and  imitators. 

\\  hile  his  juvenile  studies,  and  in  some  degree  the  j)redispo- 
sition  of  his  mmd,  had  thus  prei)ared  him  to  doubt,  and  finally 
to  challenge  the  j-ropriety  of  all  that  was  established  and  ic- 
ceived,  the  poi'tical  and  stronger  bias  of  his  mind  enabled  him 
quickly  to  suj)]»ly  the  i)lace  of  everything  he  would  remove  and 
destroy;  and  far  from  being  the  victim  of  those  frigid  and  in- 
different feelings  which  must  ever  be  the  {)ortion  of  the  mere 
doubter,  Herbert,  <^n  the  contrary,  looked  forward  with  ardent 
and  sanguine  enthusiasm  to  a  glorious  and  ameliorating  future, 
which  should  amply  compensate  and  console  a  misguided  and 
unhappy  race  for  the  nnserable  past  and  the  painful  and  di-eary 
present.  To  those  therefore  who  could  not  sympathize  with  his 
views,  it  will  lie  seen  that  Herbert,  in  attempting  to  fidlill  them, 
Oecame  not  mer<'Iy  passively  noxious  from  his  example,  but 
actively  mischievous  from  his  exertions.  A  mere  skeptic,  he 
woidd  have  been  jterhaps  merely  pitied;  a  skeptic  witha  jiecidiar 
faith  of  his  own,  wliich  lie  was  resolved  to  promulgate,  Herbert 
became  odious.  A  .solitary  votary  of  obnoxious  opinions, 
Ibrltert  would  have  been  looked  upon  only  as  a  madman;  but 
the  moment  he  attempted  to  make  proselytes,  he  rose  into  a  con- 
spirator against  society. 

Young,  in'esistibly  prepossessing  in  his  appearance,  with  great 
eloquence,  crude  but  considerable  knowledge,  an  ardent  imag- 
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ination  and  a  subtle  mind,  and  a  generous  and  passionate  soul— 
niidrr  any  ciirunistanccs  he  must  luive  obtained  and  exercised 
inlhu-nce.  even  if  bis  Creator  liad  not  also  bestowed  upon 
iiim  a  spirit  of  in<lomital)l(!  courage;  but  tliese  great  gifts  of 
nature  being  combined  vvitli  acc-iileiits  of  fortune  scarcely  less 
qualified  to  move  mankind— high  ranli,  vast  wealth,  and  a  name 
of  traditid'iary  glory— it  will  not  be  esteeme<l  surprising  that 
Marmion  Herbert,  at  a  very  early  ])eriod,  should  have  attracted 
around  liim  many  enthusiastic  disci|)les. 

At  L;hristciuu-cii.  wliiiher  iierei)aired  atau  unusually  early  age, 
his  tutor  was  Dr.  Masliam;  and  tiie  profound  respect  and  singu- 
lar affection  with  which  tliat  able,  learned,  and  amiable  man 
early  ins])ired  bis  pupil,  for  a  time  c(mtrolled  tlie  spirit  of  Her- 
bert; or  rather  coniined  its  workings  to  so  limited  a  sphere,  that 
the  results  were  neither  dangerous  to  society  nor  himself.  Per- 
fectly comj)rehending  and  api)reciating  the  genius  of  the  youth 
intrusted  to  his  charge,  deeply  interested  in  liis  spiritual  as  well 
as  worldly  welfare,  and  strongly  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  enlisting  bis  pu])irs  energies  in  favor  of  that  existing  order, 
both  moral  and  religious,  in  the  truth  and  incUspensableness  of 
which  he  was  a  sincere  believer,  Dr.  Masham  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity of  combating  the  heresies  of  the  young  inquirer;  and  as 
the  tutor,  equally  by  talent,  experience,  and  learning,  was  a 
competent  champion  of  the  great  causeto  which  be  was  devoted, 
his  zeal  and  ability  for  a  time  checked  the  development  of  those 
opinions  of  which  he  witnessed  the  menacing  influence  over 
Herbert  with  so  much  fear  ajid  anxiety.  TJie  college  life  of 
Marmion  Herliert  therefore  passed  in  ceaseless  controversy  with 
his  tutor;  and  as  he  possessed,  among  many  other  noble  quali- 
ties, a  high  and  philoso|)hic  sense  of  justice,  he  did  not  c-onsider 
himself  authorized,  while  a  douot  remained  on  his  own  mind, 
actively  to  j)romulgate  those  opinions,  of  tlie  propriety  and 
necessity  of  which  he  scarcely  ever  ceased  to  be  persuaded.  To 
this  cause  it  must  be  mainly  attributed  that  Herbert  was  not  ex- 
pelled the  university;  for  had  he  pursued  there  the  course  of 
wliich  liis  cruder  career  at  Eton  had  given  promise,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  some  flagrant  outrage  of  the  opinions  held 
sacred  in  that  great  seat  of  orthodoxy  would  have  quickl}-^  re 
moved  him  from  the  salutary  sphere  of  their  control. 

Herbert  quitted  Oxford  in  his  nineteenth  year,  yet  inferior  to 
few  that  he  left  there,  even  among  the  most  eminent,  in  classical 
attaimnents,  and,  with  a  mind  naturally  profound,  practiced  in 
all  the  arts  of  ratiocination.  His  general  knowledge  also  was 
considerable,  and  he  was  a  proficient  in  those  scientific  pursuits 
which  were  then  rare.  Notwithstanding  his  great  fortune  and 
position,  his  departure  from  the  university  was  not  a  signal  with 
him  for  that  abandonnu-nt  to  the  world,  and  that  unbounded 
self-enjoyment,  naturally  so  tempting  to  youth.  On  the  con- 
trary. Herbert  shut  liimself  uj)  in  ins  nuigniticent  castle,  devoted 
to  solitude  and  study.  In  his  si)lendid  library  lu'  consulted  the 
sages  of  antiquity,  and  conferred  witli  tliem  on  the  natvu-e  of 
existence,  and  of  the  social  duties:  while  in  his  laboratory  or  liis 
dissecting-room  he  occasiouallv  flattered  liimself  he  might  dis- 
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cover  tlu'  great  secret  which  liatl  perplexed  generations.  The 
C(Misei|iK'nce  of  a  year  passed  in  this  severe  dicipHne  and  during 
\vliii'li  he  scarcely  allowed  time  even  ft)r  the  ncessaries  of  life, 
was  unfortunately  a  conii)lete  recurrence  to  tliose  t)pinions  tliat 
he  had  early  imbibed,  and  which  now  seemed  lixed  in  his  con- 
viction beyomi  tiie  hope  or  chance  of  again  faltering.  In  politics 
a  violent  re])ublican.  and  an  advocate — certainly  a  disinterested 
one — of  a  c-omph't<'  iH|uality  of  property  and  <-onditions,  ntterly 
objecting  to  the  very  foundation  of  our  moral  system,  and  es- 
l)ei-ially  a  strenuous  antagonist  of  marriage,  vvhicli  he  taught 
iiimself  to  esteem  not  only  as  a  most  nnnatural  tie,  but  as  emi- 
nently unjust  toward  the  softer  sex,  who  had  been  so  long  tiie 
victims  of  man:  discarding  as  a  mockery  the  received  revelation 
of  the  divine  will;  and,  if  no  longer  an  atheist,  substituting 
merely  for  sucli  an  outrageous  dogma  a  subtle  and  shadowy 
IMatonism,  doc'riner.  however,  which  IIerl>ert  at  least  had  ac- 
(luiretl  by  a  profouno  .tudy  of  the  works  of  their  great  foimder; 
the  pui)il  -  f  Dr.  Masham  at  length  deemed  himself  qualified  to 
ente'-  that  worl^  ivhic-h  he  was  re  solved  to  regenerate;  prepared 
for  persecution,  and  steeled    ven  to  martyrdom. 

But  while  the  doctrines  of  the  philosopher  had  been  forming, 
the  s[)irit  of  the  poet  had  not  been  inactive.  Loneliness — after 
all,  the  best  of  JIuses — had  stinudated  the  creative  faculty  of  his 
being.  Wantlering  amid  his  solitary  woods  and  glades  at  all 
hours  and  seasons,  the  wild  and  beautiful  apjtaritions  of  nature 
had  apjiealed  to  a  sympathetic  soul.  Tht  stars  and  winds,  the 
jH-nsive  sunset  and  the  sanguine  break  of  morn,  the  sweet 
solemnity  of  night,  the  ancient  trees  and  the  light  and  evanes- 
cent flowers -all  signs  and  sights  and  sounds  of  1  veliness  and 
jjower — fell  on  a  reaily  eye  and  a  responsive  ear.  Gazing  on  the 
beautiful,  lie  longed  to  create  it.  Then  it  was  that  the  two  pas- 
sions, which  seemed  to  share  the  being  of  Herbert,  ai)peared 
siinultaneously  to  assert  their  sway,  and  he  resolved  to  call  in 
his  Muse  to  the  assistance  of  his  philosophy. 

Herbert  celel^rated  that  fond  world  of  his  imagination,  which 
he  wished  to  teach  men  to  love.  In  stanzas  glittering  with  the 
most  refined  images,  and  resonant  with  the  most  subtle  sym- 
jihony,  he  called  into  creation  that  society  of  immaculate  purity 
and  unbounded  enjoyment,  which  he  believed  was  the  natural 
inheritance  of  unshackled  man.  In  the  hero  he  i)ictured  a 
philosopher,  young  and  gifted  as  himself;  in  the  heroine,  his 
idea  of  a  perfect  woman.  Although  all  those  peculiar  doctrines 
of  Herbert — which,  undisguised,  must  have  excited  so  much 
o<lium  — were  more  or  less  develo])ed  and  inculcated  in  this  work; 
iKvertheless  the}'  were  necessarily  so  veilecl  by  the  highly  sj)irit- 
ual  and  metaphorical  langu.igc  of  the  jjoet  that  it  recpiired  some 
jirevious  ac(piaintanc<-  with  the  system  enforced  to  be  able  to 
detect  and  recognize  the  esoteric  si)irit  of  his  Muse.  The  jiublic 
lead  only  the  history  of  an  ideal  world,  and  of  creatures  of  ex- 
(juisite  Ix-auty.  told  in  language  that  alike  dazzled  their  fancy 
anil  cai>tivated  their  ear.  Thr-y  were  lost  m  a  delicious  maze  of 
niclai)hor  and  music,  and  were  proud  to  acluiowledge  an  ad<li- 
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tion  to  the  p;lorion.s  oatalo^^uc  of  their  poets  in  a  young  <infl  inter 
esting  iiiciiihcr  of  their  Mrislocracy. 

In  tlie  nieainvliiie  Herbert  eiitt'red  tiiat  trreat  \vorl<l  tliat  hail 
long  exjH'cted  liiiii,  iikI  Jiailed  his  advent  witli  triumph.  How 
long  might  have  elapsed  before  liiey  were  roused  by  tiie  conduct 
of  Herbert  to  tlie  error  under  wiiich  tiiey  were  laboring  as  to  his 
character,  it  is  not  dillicult  to  conjecture;  but  before  he  could 
commence  tliosu  phiiantlu-oi)ic  exertions  which  a[)parently  ab- 
sorbed him,  he  encountered  an  individual  who  niOot  uncon- 
sciously put  his  pliilosojjhy  not  merely  to  the  test,  but  partially 
even  to  tlie  rout:  ami  tliis  was  Lady  Annabel  Sydney.  Almost 
as  new  to  the  world  as  himself,  and  not  less  admired,  her  un- 
rivaled beauty,  her  unusual  accoinplisliiiients,  and  her  pure  and 
digiiifleil  mind —combined,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  tlie  most 
flattering  admiration  of  his  genius — entirely  captivated  the  phil- 
osophical antagonist  of  marriage.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
Marmion  Herbert— scarcely  of  age,  and  with  a  iieart  of  extreme 
susce])tibiHty — resolved,  after  a  struggle,  to  be  the  first  exception 
to  his  system,  and,  as  he  faintly  flattered  himself,  the  last  victim 
of  prejudice.     He  wooed  and  won  the  Lady  Annabel. 

The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by  Dr.  Mashani.  who 
had  read  his  jiupiTs  jioem,  and  had  been  a  little  frij;htened  by 
its  indications;  but  tliis  iiappy  union  had  dissi[)ated  all  his  fears. 
He  would  not  believe  in  any  otiier  than  a  future  career  for  him 
alike  honorable  and  happy:  and  he  trusted  that,  if  any  wild 
thoughts  still  lingered  in  Herbert's  mind,  they  would  clear  off 
by  the  same  literary  process;  so  that  the  utmost  ill  consequences 
of  his  immature  opinions  might  be  an  occasional  line  tliat  the 
wise  would  have  liked  to  blot,  and  yet  which  the  unlettered 
might  scarcely  be  competent  to  comjjrehend.  Mr.  and  L;idy 
Annabel  Herbert.deiiarted  after  the  ceremony  to  his  castle,  and 
Dr.  Masham  to  Marringlnirst,  a  valuable  "living  in  another 
county,  to  which  his  pn|)il  had  just  presented  him. 

Some  months  after  this  memorable  event,  rumors  reached  the 
ear  of  the  good  doctor  that  all  was  not  as  satisfactory  as  he  could 
desire  in  that  establisiiment  in  tlie  welfare  of  wliicii  he  naturally 
took  so  lively  an  interest.  Herbert  was  in  the  iiabit  of  corre- 
sponding with  the  rector  of  Marringlnirst,  and  his  first  letters 
were  full  of  details  as  to  his  hajipy  life  and  his  perfect  content; 
but  gradually  these  details  had  lieen  consideralily  abridged,  and 
the  correspondence  assumed  chiefly  a  literary  or  i)liilosoi)liic;il 
character.  Lady  Annabel,  however,  was  always  mentioned 
with  regard,  and  an  intimation  Iiad  been  duly  given  to  the  doc- 
tor that  she  was  in  a  delicate  and  promising  situation,  and  that 
they  were  both  alike  anxious  that  he  should  christen  their 
child.  It  did  not  seem  very  surprising  to  the  good  doctor,  who 
was  a  man  of  the  world,  that  a  husband,  six  months  after  mar- 
riage, should  not  speak  of  the  memorable  event  witli  all  tlie  full- 
ness and  ftjudness  of  the  honeymoon;  and,  being  one  of  those 
happy  tempers  that  always  anticipate  the  best,  he  disinisse<l 
from  his  mind  as  vain  gossip  and  idle  exaggerations,  the  omi- 
nous whispers  that  occasionally  reached  him. 

Immediately  after  the  Chrislmas  ensuing  his  marriage,  the 
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Herbert?  returned  to  Lomlon.  and  the  doctor,  who  hajipened  to 
l)e  a  sliort  time  in  the  metropolis,  paid  them  a  visit.  Ilis  obser- 
vations were  far  trom  unsatisfactory;  it  was  rertainlj' too  evi- 
dent tliat  ^[armion  was  no  lonj^er  in  love  with  Lady  Annabel, 
but  lu'  treated  her  ajiparentlj- with  courtesy,  and  even  cordiality. 
The  presence  of  Dr.  ]\Iasiiani  tended,  perliaps,  a  little  to  revive 
olil  feelings,  for  he  was  as  niucli  a  favorite  with  the  wife  as 
with  tlie  luisband;  but.  on  tlie  whole,  the  doctor  quitted  them 
with  an  easy  heart,  and  sanguine  that  the  interesting  and  im- 
j)endiii^  event  woiild.  in  all  probability,  revive  affection  on  the 
l>art  of  Herl)ert,  or  at  least  afford  Lady  Annabel  the  only  sub- 
stitute for  a  liusband's  heart. 

In  due  time  the  doctor  heard  from  Herbert  that  his  wife  had 
gone  down  into  the  country  to  lie-in;  but  was  sox-ry  to  observe 
that  Herbert  did  not  accompany  iier.  Even  this  disagreeable 
impression  was  removed  i)y  a  letter,  shortly  after  received  from 
Herbert,  dated  from  the  castle,  and  written  in  high  spirits,  in- 
forming liim  that  Lidy  Annabel  liad  been  safely  delivered  of  the 
n)ost  beautiful  little  girl  in  the  world  During  tho  ensuing 
tiu-ee  months  Mr.  Herbert,  th-  igh  he  resumed  his  residence  in 
London,  paid  fre((uent  visits  t  the  castle,  wher.  Lady  Annabel 
remained;  and  his  occasii;  1  correspondence,  thougji  couched 
in  a  careles  vein,  still,  on  the  whole,  indicated  a  cheerful  spirit; 
tliough  ever  and  anon  were  sarcastic  observation:  as  to  the 
felicity  of  f'e  married  state,  which,  lie  said,  was  a"  ndoubted 
blessing,  as  it  kept  a  man  out  of  all  .scrapes,  though  luifortu- 
nately  under  the  penalt}'  of  total  idleness  and  inutility  in  life. 
On  the  whole,  howev  r,  the  reader  may  judg:  f  the  astonish- 
ment of  Dr.  Masham  when,  in  coimnon  with  the  world,  very 
shortly  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter — Mr.  Herbert  having  pre- 
viously j»roceeded  to  L^)ndon,  and  awaiting  ;is,  was  .said,  the 
daily  arrival  of  his  wife  and  child — his  former  tutor  learned  that 
Lady  Annabel,  accom])anied  only  i)y  Pauncefort  and  V'enetia, 
had  sought  h  .  father's  roof ;  declaring  that  circumstances  had 
occurrMl  which  rendered  it  quite  impossible  that  she  could  live 
with  Mr.  Herbert  any  longer,  and  entreating  his  succor  and 
parental  protection. 

Never  was  such  a  hubbub  in  the  wcnld!  In  vain  Herbert 
claimed  his  wife,  and  expressed  his  astonishment,  declaring  that 
he  had  parted  from  her  with  the  expression  of  j^erfect  kind  feel- 
ing on  both  sides.  No  answer  was  given  to  his  letter  and  no  ex- 
planation of  any  kind  conceded  him.  The  world  universally  de- 
clared La<ly  Annabel  an  injured  woman,  and  trusted  that  she 
would  eventually  lia\  e  the  good  ense  and  kindness  to  gratify 
them  by  revealing  the  mystery;  wdiile  Herliert,  on  the  contrary. 
was  universally  ahusi-d  and  shunned — avoided  by  his  acquaint- 
ances, and  denounced  as  the  most  depraved  of  men. 

In  this  extraordinary  state  of  affairs  Herbert  acted  in  a  manner 
tlie  best  c-alcuiated  to  secnrt.'  his  happine.ss.  and  the  very  worst 
to  pre.sf.Tve  his  character.  Having  ostentationslj'  shown  himself 
in  every  jiublic  place,  and  courted  notice  and  mcpiiry  by  every 
means  in  liis  power,  to  prove  that  he  was  not  anxious  to  conceal 
himself  or  avoi(l  any  imiuiry,  he  left  tiie  country,  tree  at  last  to 
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pursue  that  career  to  whicli  he  had  always  aspired,  and  in  which 

he  had  l)et'n  clieckcd  hy  a  Ijhmder,  from  the  consequences  of 
which  he  httle  expected  that  he  sliould  so  speedily  ancl  strangely 
emancipate  iiimself.  It  was  in  a  heautirul  villa  on  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  that  lie  finally  estahlished  himself,  and  there  for  many 
years  he  employed  liimself  in  tiie  puhhcation  of  a  series  of  works, 
which,  whether  tliey  wei-e  poetry  or  prose,  imaginative  or  inves- 
tigative, all  tended  to  tlie  same  consistent  purpose,  namely,  tlie 
fearless  and  iin<|ualilied  i)ronnd>;atioii  of  tliose  opinions,  on  tlie 
adoption  of  wliicli  he  sineerely  believed  tlie  haiipiness  of  man- 
kind depended;  and  tlie  opposite  principles  to  whirli,  in  his  own 
case,  had  been  iiroductive  of  so  nuicli  mortification  an<l  misery. 
His  works,  whicli  were  pulilished  in  England,  were  little  read, 
and  universally  decried.  Tlie  critics  were  always  hard  at  work, 
proving  that  he  was  no  poet,  and  demonstrating  in  tlie  most  log- 
ical manner  that  he  was  quite  incapable  of  reasoning  on  the 
commonest  topic.  In  addition  to  all  this,  his  ignorance  was 
self-evident;  and  though  he  was  very  fond  of  quoting  Greek, 
they  doubted  whether  he  was  capable  of  reading  the  original 
authors. 

The  general  impression  of  the  English  public,  after  the  lapse 
of  some  years,  was  that  Hei'hert  was  an  abandoned  being,  of  the 
most  profligate  liabits,  opposed  to  all  the  institutions  of  society 
tliat  kept  his  infamy  in  check,  and  an  avowed  atheist:  and  as 
searcel}^  any  one  but  a  sympathetic  spirit  ever  read  a  line  he 
wrote — for  indeed  the  very  sight  of  his  works  was  pollution — it 
is  not  very  wonderful  tliat  this  opinion  was  so  generally  preva- 
lent. A  calm  inquirer  might,  perhaps,  have  suspected  that 
abandoned  jirofligacy  is  not  very  compatible  with  severe  study, 
and  that  an  author  is  seldom  loose  in  his  life,  even  if  he  be  licen- 
tious in  his  writings.  A  calm  inquirer  might,  i:)erhaps,  have 
been  of  opinion  that  a  solitary  sage  may  be  the  antagonist  of  a 
priesthood,  without  absolutely  denying  the  existence  of  a  God; 
Ijut  there  never  are  calm  in(]uirers.  The  world,  on  every  sub- 
ject, however  unequally,  is  divided  into  parties;  and  even  in  the 
case  of  Herbert  and  his  writings,  those  who  admired  his  genius, 
and  the  generositj-  of  his  soul,  were  not  content  without  advo- 
cating, principally  out  of  pique  to  his  adversaries,  his  extreme 
opinions  on  every  suliject — moral,  political,  and  religious. 

Besides,  it  must  be  confessed,  tliere  was  another  circumstance 
wliich  was  almost  as  fatal  to  Herbert's  character  in  England  as 
his  loose  and  heretical  opinions.  The  traveling  English,  during 
tlieir  visits  to  Geneva,  found  out  tliat  their  countrymen  solaced 
or  enlivened  his  solitude  by  a  mistress.  It  is  a  habit  which  very 
young  men,  who  are  separated  from,  or  deserted  by,  their  wives, 
occasional!}'  have  recourse  to.  Wrong,  nf)  doubt,  as  most  things 
are,  but  it  is  to  be  liojied,  venial:  at  least  in  the  case  of  any  man 
who  is  not  also  an  atheist.  This  unfortunate  mistress  of  Hei'- 
hert was  magnified  into  a  seraglio:  tlie  most  extraordinary  tales 
of  the  voluittuous  life  of  one  who  generally  at  his  studiee  out- 
watched  the  stars,  were  rife  in  English  society;  and 

"Iloary  marquises  and  stripling  dukes," 
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who  wore  either  iiroteotinc;  opera  dancers,  or,  still  worse,  mak- 
ing love  to  their  neighlMUs'  wives,  either  looked  grave  wlien  tlie 
name  of  Herbert  was  mentioned  in  female  society,  or  affectedly 
confused,  as  if  they  could  a  tale  unfold,  if  tliey  were  not  con- 
vinced that  the  ''ense  of  i)rojiriity  among  all  present  wasinlinitely 
suj)erior  to  their  sense  of  curiosity. 

The  only  person  to  whom  Herbert  communicated  in  England 
wjis  Dr.  Masham  He  wrote  him  immediately  on  his  establish- 
ment at  Geneva,  in  a  calm,  yet  sincere  and  serious  tone,  as  if  it 
were  useless  to  dwell  too  fully  on  the  past.  Yet  he  declared,  al- 
though now  that  it  was  all  over  he  avowed  his  joy  at  the  inter- 
position of  his  destiny,  and  the  o])portuiiity  which  he  at  length 
possessed  of  pursuing  the  career  for  which  he  was  adapted,  that 
lie  had  to  his  knowledge  given  his  wife  no  cause  of  offense 
which  could  authorize  her  conduct.  As*  for  his  daughter,  he 
said  he  should  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  tear  her  from  her  mothers 
lireast;  though,  if  anything  could  induce  him  to  such  behavior, 
it  «ould  be  the  malignant  and  ungenerous  menace  of  his  wife's 
relatives,  that  they  would  oppose  his  i)referred  claim  to  the 
guardianship  of  his  child,  on  the  plea  of  his  immoral  life  and 
atheistical  opinions.  With  reference  to  jiecuniary  arrangements, 
as  his  chief  seat  was  entailed  on  male  heirs,  he  proposed  that  his 
wife  shoul '  take  up  her  abode  at  Chfrbury,  an  estate  which  had 
been  settled  on  her  an<l  her  children  at  her  marriage,  and  which, 
therefore,  would  descend  to  Venetia.  Finally,  he  expressed  his 
satisfaction  that  the  neighborhooil  of  Marringhurst  would  per- 
mit his  good  and  still  faithful  friend  to  cultivate  the  society  and 
guard  over  the  welfare  of  his  wife  and  daughter. 

During  the  first  ten  years  of  Herbert's  exile,  for  such  indeed  it 
might  Ije  onsidered,  the  doctor  maintained  with  him  a  i-are,  yet 
regular  correspondence;  but  after  that  time  a  public  event  oc- 
curred, and  a  revolution  took  place  in  Herbert's  life  which  ter- 
minated all  connnunication  Ijetween  them;  a  termination  occa- 
sioned, however,  by  such  a  simultaneous  conviction  of  its 
absolute  necessity,  that  it  was  not  attended  by  any  of  those 
])ainful  communications  which  are  too  often  the  harrowing  fore- 
runners of  a  formal  disruption  of  ancient  ties. 

This  event  was  the  revolt  of  the  American  colonies;  and  this 
rev(jlution  in  Herbert's  career,  his  junction  with  the  rebels 
against  his  native  country.  Doubtless  it  was  not  without  a 
struggle,  perhaps  a  i»ang.  that  Herbert  resolved  upon  a  line  of 
conduct,  to  wbi<-h  it  nmst  assuredly  have  required  the  strongest 
throl)  of  his  cosmopolitan  sympathy,  and  his  amplest  definition 
of  philanthropy  to  have  impelled  him.  But  without  any  vin- 
dictive feelings  toward  Englaml,  for  he  ever  professed  and  exer- 
<-ise  I  charity  tow.ird  his  enemies,  attributing  tbejr  cf)nduct  en- 
tirely to  their  ignorance  and  prejudice,  upon  this  ;;tep  he  never- 
theless felt  it  his  duty  to  decide.  There  seemetl  in  the  opening 
jtrospect-s  i>{  .\merica,  in  a  world  still  new,  which  had  borrowed 
from  the  ol«l,  as  it  were,  ordy  so  n\uch  <i\  ilization  ;'s  was  neces- 
sary to  create  and  maintain  order;  there  seemed  in  the  circum- 
Htances  of  its  boundless  territory,  ami  the  total  absence  of  feudai 
institutions  and  [trejuilice,  s<j  fair  a  field  U)r  the  practical  intro- 
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(lucti(m  of  those  reKeneratiiif;  priiuiplos  to  whidi  Herbort  liad 
devoted  ;dl  thf  tliouj^lit  and  lal)or  of  Ids  lil'e,  that  lie  resolved, 
after  louj^-  ami  perhaps  painfid  uieditation,  to  saeritice  every 
feeliiif^  and  future  interest  to  its  fullillmeiit.  All  idea  of  over 
returninu:  to  Ids  native  country,  even  were  it  only  to  mix  Ids 
asiies  witli  (lie  generations  of  his  ancestors;  all  hope  of  recon- 
ciliation with  his  wife,  or  of  pressing  to  his  heart  that  daughter, 
often  present  to  his  tender  fancy,  and  to  whose  affections  he 
had  fei'lingly  ajijiealed  in  an  outburst  of  passionate  [loetry — all 
these  chances,  chances  which,  in  spite  of  his  phihwophy,  had 
yet  a  lingering  charm,  must  be  discarded  forever.  They  were 
discarded. 

Assigning  Ids  estate,  to  his  heir  upon  conditions,  in  order  to 
prevent  its  forfeiture,  with  such  resources  as  he  could  command, 
and  which  were  considerable,  Marmion  Herbert  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton, where  his  rank,  his  wealth,  his  distinguished  name,  his 
great  talents,  and  his  undoubted  zeal  for  the  cause  of  liberty, 
procured  him  an  eminent  and  gratifying  reception.  He  olfered 
to  raise  a  regiment  for  the  republic,  and  the  offer  w;is  accepted; 
and  lie  was  enrolled  among  the  citizens.  All  this  occurred  about 
the  time  that  the  Cadurcis'  family  first  settled  at  the  abbey,  and 
this  narrative  will  probaby  throw  light  upon  several  slight 
incidents  which  heretofore  may  have  attracted  the  i)erplexed 
attention  of  the  reader:  such  as  the  nevvsi)aper  lirought  by  Dr. 
Masham  at  the  Christmas  visit;  the  tears  shed  at  a  subsequent 
period  at  Marringhurst,  when  he  related  to  her  the  last  intelli- 
gence that  had  been  received  from  America.  For,  indeed,  it  is 
impossible  t  ">  express  the  misery  and  mortification  which  this 
last  conduct  of  her  husband  occasioned  Lady  Annabel,  brought 
up,  as  she  had  been,  with  feelings  of  romantic  loyalty  and 
unswerving  patriotism.  To  be  a  ti-aitor  seemed  tlie  only  blot 
that  remained  for  his  sullied  scutcheon,  and  she  had  never 
dreamed  of  that.  An  infidel,  a  profligate,  a  deserter  from  his 
home,  an  apostate  from  his  God!  one  infamy  alone  remained, 
and  now  he  had  attained  ii — a  traitor  to  his  king!  Why,  every 
peasant  would  despise  him! 

General  Herbert,  however,  for  such  he  speedily  became,  at  the 
head  of  liis  division,  soon  ariesteil  the  attention,  and  com- 
manded tlie  respect  of  Eui'ope.  To  his  exertions  the  successful 
result  of  the  struggle  was,  in  a  great  measure,  attributed; 
and  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Congress,  of  which  he  be- 
came a  member.  His  militarj'  and  political  reputation  exer- 
cised a  lieneficial  influence  upon  his  literary  fame.  His  works 
were  reprinted  in  America,  and  translated  into  Fi-encli,  and  juib- 
lished  at  Geneva  and  Basle,  whence  they  were  siu-reptitiously 
introduced  into  France.  The  Whigs,  who  liad  become  very  fac- 
tious, and  nearly  revolutionary,  dming  the  American  war,  sud- 
denly became  proud  of  their  countryman,  whom  a  new  world 
hailed  as  a  deliverer,  and  Paris  declared  to  be  a  great  poet  and 
an  illustrious  philosopher.  His  writings  Viecame  fashionable,  es- 
pecially among  the  young;  minierous  e<litions  of  them  appeared; 
and  in  time  it  was'  discovered  that  Herbert  was  now  not  only 
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openly  read,  and  enthusiastically  admired,  but  had  founded  a 
school. 

Tile  strug^h'  ^^  ith  Amei'ica  ceased  about  the  time  of  Lord 
Cadurcis'  last  visit  to  Cherlmrv,  when  from  his  indignant  lips 
Venetia  first  learned  the  enormities  of  Iier  father's  career.  Since 
tliat  i)eriod  some  three  years  had  elapsed  until  we  introduced  our 
readers  to  tlie  boudoir  of  Lady  IMonteagle.  During  this  ])eriod, 
among  the  Wliigs  and  tin  ir  parlisjuis  the  literary  fame  of  ller- 
bt'it  had  arisen  and  become  established.  How  they  have  passed 
ill  regard  to  Lady  Annal)el  Herbert  and  her  daughter,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Lord  Cadurcis  himself  on  the  other,  we  will  endeavor 
to  ascertain  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

From  the  last  dejiarture  of  Lord  Cadurcis  from  Cherbury,  the 
liealth  of  Venetia  again  declined.  The  truth  is  she  broodeil  in 
solitude  over  her  strange  lot.  until  her  nerves  Ix'came  relaxed 
by  intense  reverie  and  suppressed  feeling.  The  attention  of  a 
mother,  so  wrapped  up  in  lier  t-liild  as  Lady  Annabel,  was  soon 
attracted  to  the  increasing  languor  of  our  heroine,  whose  eye 
each  day  seemed  to  grow  less  bright,  and  her  graceful  form  less 
lithe  and  active.  No  longer  fond  of  the  sun  and  breeze,  as  a 
i)cautiful  bird,  was  Venetia  seen  as  liei'ctofore,  glancing  in  the 
garden,  or  bounding  over  tlu*  lawns;  too  often  might  she  be 
found  reclining  on  the  couch,  in  spite  of  all  the  temptations  of 
the  spring;  while  her  temper,  once  so  singularly  sweet,  that  it 
seemed  tliere  was  not  in  the  world  a  word  that  ctould  ruffle  it, 
and  which  requin d  .so  keenly  and  responded  .so  quickly  to  sym- 
])atliy,  became  reserved,  if  not  absolutely  sullen,  or  at  times  even 
ca])tious  and  fretful. 

This  change  in  the  appearance  and  demeanor  of  her  daughter 
filled  L;idy  Annabel  with  anxiety  and  alarm.  In  vain  she  ex- 
j  tressed  to  Venetia  her  conviction  of  her  indisi^osition;  but  Venetia, 
tlioiigh  her  altered  habits  confirmed  thcsusi)icioii.  and  authorized 
tlie  iiKpiiry  of  her  jiareiit,  persisted  ever  in  asserting  that  she 
liad  no  ailment.  Her  old  medical  attendant  was,  however,  con- 
sulted, and,  being  perplexed  with  tlie  >  ;ise,  h  recommended 
<liange  of  air.  Lady  Annabel  then  consulted  Dr.  Masham,  and 
lie  gave  his  opinion  in  favor  of  change  of  ;iir  for  one  reasttn;  and 
that  was,  that  it  would  bring  with  it  what  he  had  long  con- 
sidered Venetia  to  stand  in  need  of,  an<l  that  was  cliange  of 
life. 

Dr.  Masham  wa.s  right:  but  then  to  guide  him  in  forming  his 
judgment,  lie  had  the  advantage  of  some  psychological  knowl- 
edge of  the  case,  which,  in  a  great  degree,  was  a  sealed  book  to 
tlie  poor  puzzled  ]ihysiciaii.  \Ve  laugh  very  often  at  the  errors 
of  meilic-al  men;  but  if  we  would  only,  when  we  consult  them, 
liave  strength  of  mind  enough  to  extend  to  them  something  l)et- 
ter  tlian  a  half-confidence,  we  might  be  cured  the  sooner.  How 
often,  wjien  the  iniha|t|iy  discijile  of  T']scula])ius  is  perplexing 
himself  about  the  state  of   our  bodies,   we  might   throw   light 
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upon  his  obscure  labors  by  simply  detailing  to  him  the  state  of 
our  minds! 

The  result  of  these  consultations  in  tlie  Herbert  family  was  a 
final  resolution  on  the  part  of  Lady  Annabel,  to  quit  Cherljury 
for  awhile.  As  the  sea  air  was  espe'-ialiy  recommemled  to  Ve- 
netia,  and  as  Lady  Annabel  shrank  with  a  morliid  i.ppnliension 
from  society,  to  wliich  notliing  couhl  persuade  liei'  slie  was  not 
an  object  eitlier  of  odiinn  or  impertinent  curiosity,  she  hnally 
resolved  to  visit  Weymouth,  then  a  very  small  and  secluded 
watering-place,  and  whitlier  she  arrived  and  settled  lierself,  it 
not  being  "even  tlie  season  when  its  few  customary  visitors  were 
in  tlie  habit  of  gathering. 

Tins  residence  at  Weymoutli  quite  repaid  Lady  Annal)el  for 
all  tiie  trouble  of  her  rtew  settlement,  and  for  the  change  in  lier 
life,  very  jiainful  toher  conlirmed  habits,  which  she  experienced 
in  leaving,  for  the  first  time  in  such  a  long  series  of  years,  her 
old  hall:  for  the  rose  soon  returned  to  the  cheek  of  Iier  daugh- 
ter, and  the  western  breezes,  joined  with  the  influence  of  the 
new  objects  that  surrounded  her,  and  especially  of  that  ocean, 
and  its  strange  and  inexhaustible  variety,  on  whicli  slie  gazed 
for  the  first  time,  gradually,  but  surely,  completed  the  restora- 
tion of  Venetia  to  health,  and  with  it,  too,  mucli  of  her  old  vi- 
vacity. 

When  Lady  Annabel  had  resided  about  a  year  at  Weymouth, 
in  the  society  of  which  slie  liad  invariably  made  the  indisposi- 
tion of  Venetia  a  reason  for  not  entering,  a  great  revolution  sud- 
denly occurred  at  tliis  little,  quiet  watering-place;  for  it  was 
fixed  upon  as  the  summer  residence  of  the  English  court.  Tlie 
celebrated  name,  the  distinguished  appearance,  and  the  se- 
cluded habits  of  Lady  Annabel  and  her  daughter,  had  rendered 
them  the  objects  of  very  general  interest.  Occasionally  they 
wei'e  met  in  a  seaside  walk,  by  some  fellow  wanderer  over  the 
sands  or  toiler  over  the  shingles;  and  romantic  reports  of  tlie 
dignity  of  the  mother,  and  the  daughter's  beauty,  were  repeated 
by  the  fortunate  observers  to  the  lounging  circle  of  the  public 
library  or  the  baths. 

The  moment  that  Lady  Annabel  was  assured  that  the  royal 
family  had  positively  fixed  upon  Weymouth  for  their  residence, 
and  were  even  daily  expected,  she  resolved  instantly  to  retire. 
Her  stern  sense  of  duty  assured  her  that  it  was  neither  delicate 
nor  loyal  to  obtrude  before  the  presence  of  an  outraged  monarch 
the  wife  and  daughter  of  a  traitor;  her  liaughty,  though 
wounded  spirit  shrunk  from  the  revival  of  her  husbancPs  his- 
tory, which  must  be  the  consequence  of  such  a  conjunction. 
and  from  the  startling  and  painfid  remarks  which  might  reach 
the  shrouded  ear  of  her  daugliter.  With  her  characteristic  de- 
cision, and  with  her  usual  stern  volition,  Lady  Annabel  quitted 
Weymouth  instantly,  but  she  was  in  some  degree  consoled  for 
the  i-egi'et  and  apprehensiveness  which  she  felt  at  tlius  leaving  a 
place  that  had  otherwise  so  hapx)ily  fulfilled  all  her  hopes  and 
wishes,  and  that  seemed  to  agree  so  entirely  with  Venetia,  by 
finding,  unexpectedly,  a  marine  villa,  some  few  miles  further  up 
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the  toa^^t.  whiili  was  untenanted,  and  which  offered  to  Lady 
Annabel  all  the  accommodation  she  could  (ksire. 

It  so  happened  this  summer  that  Dr.  Masham  paid  the  Her- 
bert's a  visit,  and  it  was  liis  habit  occasionally  to  ride  into  Wey- 
mouth to  read  the  newspaper,  or  pass  an  hour  in  that  easy, 
lounging  chat,  which  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  i)rincipal  diversions 
of  a  watering-place.  A  great  dignitary  of  the  church,  who  was 
aiiout  the  Uing.  and  to  wliom  Dr.  Masham  was  known  not  merely 
by  reputation,  mentioned  his  presence  to  his  majesty;  and  the 
king,  who  was  fond  of  the  society  of  eminent  divines,  desired 
that  Dr.  Masham  should  be  jiresented  to  him.  Now,  so  favorable 
was  the  impression  that  the  rector  of  !\Iarringhurst  made  upon 
liis  sovereign  that  from  that  moment  the  king  was  scarcely  ever 
content  unless  he  was  in  attendance.  His  majesty,  who  was 
happy  in  asking  questions,  and  much  too  acute  to  be  baffled 
when  lie  sought  information,  finally  elicited  from  the  doctor  all 
that,  in  order  to  }>lease  Lady  Annabel,  he  long  struggled  to  con- 
ceal: but  when  the  king  found  that  the  deserted  wife  and  daugh- 
ter of  Herbert  w»Te  really  living  in  the  neighborhood,  and  that 
they  had  quitted  Weymouth  on  his  arrival,  from  a  feeling  of 
delicate  loyalty,  nothing  would  satisfy  the  kind-hearted  monarch 
but  personally  assuring  them  of  the  interest  he  took  in  their 
welfare:  and,  accordingly,  the  next  day.  without  giving  Lady 
Amiabel  even  the  j)reparation  of  a  notice,  his  majesty  and  his 
myal  consort  attended  only  by  a  loi'd  in  waiting,  called  at  the 
marine  villa,  and  fairly  introduced  themselves. 

An  acquaintance,  occasioned  by  a  generous  and  condescend- 
ing .symjiathy,  was  established  and  strengthened  into  intimacy, 
by  thejiersonal  (pialities  of  those  thus  delicately  honored.  The 
king  and  queen  were  e(|ually  delightcil  with  the  wife  and  daugh- 
ter of  the  terrible  rebel;  and  although,  of  course,  not  an  allusion 
was  made  to  his  existence,  Lady  Annabel  felt  not  the  less  acutely 
the  cause  to  which  she  was  indebted  for  a  notice  so  gratifying, 
but  which  she  afterward  insured  by  her  own  nierits.  How 
strange  are  the  accidents  of  life!  Venetia  Herbert,  who  had 
been  bred  up  in  unbroken  solitude,  and  whose  converse  had 
been  confined  to  two  or  three  beings,  suddenly  found  herself  the 
guest  of  a  king,  and  a  visitor  to  a  court!  She  stej>ped  at  once 
from  solitude  into  the  most  august  cucle  of  society;  yet, 
though  she  had  enjoyed  none  of  that  initiatoi'v  experience  which 
is  usually  held  so  indispensable  to  the  votaries  of  fashion,  her 
b:q)py  nature  qualified  her  to  play  her  jiart  without  effort  and 
with  success.  Serene  and  graceful,  she  mingled  in  the  strange 
and  novel  scene,  as  if  it  had  lieen  forever  her  lot  to  dazzle  and  to 
eharm.  Ere  the  royal  family  returned  to  London,  they  extracted 
fiom  L'iily  Annabel  a  compliance  with  their  earnest  wishes,  that 
she  should  fix  her  residence,  during  the  ensuing  season,  in  the 
metropolis,  and  that  she  should  herself  ])resent  Venetia  at  St. 
James'.  The  wishes  of  kings  are  commands;  and  Lady  Anna- 
bel, wlio  thus  unexfiectedly  perceived  some  of  the  most  j)ainful 
antici|iations  oi'  hr-r  solitude  at  once  dissi|)ated,  and  that  her 
<hild,  instead  of  being  subjected.  <hi  her  entrance  into  life,  to  all 
the  mortiilcatiutib  she  had  imagined,  v\ould,  on  the  contrary,  fiud 
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her  first  introduction  under  auspices  tlie  most  flattering  and  ad- 
vaiit;i}^('()iis,  bowed  a  dutiful  assent  to  the  condescending  in- 
juiiclioiis. 

Such  \ver(>  the  memorable  consequences  of  this  visit  to  Wey- 
moutli!  Tlie  return  f)f  Lady  Amiabel  to  the  world,  ajid  her  in- 
ten(le<l  resistance  in  the  metropolis,  while  the  good  Masham  |)rc- 
ceded  their  arrival  to  receive  a  miter.  Strange  eveiits,  and  yet 
not  ini})rol)able! 

In  the  meantime.  Lord  ( 'adurcis  had  re|Kiir<'il  to  the  university, 
where  his  rank  and  liis  eccentric  (pialities  <{uickly  gathered  round 
him  a  choice  circle  of  intimates,  chiefly  culled  from  his  old 
schoolfellows.  Of  these,  the  great  majority  were  his  seniors, 
for  whose  society  the  maturity  of  his  mind  (lualified  him.  It  so 
happenetl  that  tliese  companions  were  in  general  influenced  by 
those  liberal  opinions  which  had  become  in  vogue  during  the 
American  war.  and  from  which  Lt)rd  Cadun-is  had  hitherto  been 
l)reserved  by  the  society  in  \\luch  lie  had  previously  mingled  in 
the  house  of  his  guardian.  With  the  characteristic  caprice  and 
impetuosity  of  youth.  Cadurcis  rapidly  and  ardently  imbibed  all 
these  doctrines,  captivated  alike  Ijy  their  boldness  and  their 
novelty.  Hitherto  the  child  of  prejudice,  he  flattered  himself 
tliat  he  was  now  the  creature  of  reason,  and  determined  to  take 
nothing  for  granted,  he  soon  learned  to  question  everything  that 
was  received.  A  friend  introduced  him  to  the  writings  of  Her- 
bert—that verj'  Herbert  whom  he  had  been  taught  to  look  upon 
with  so  nuich  terror  and  odium. 

Their  perusal  ojjcrated  a  complete  revolution  of  his  mind,  and 
in  a  little  more  than  a  year  from  his  flight  from  C'herbury  he 
had  become  an  enthusiastic  votary  of  the  great  master,  for  his 
violent  abuse  t)f  whom  he  had  been  banished  from  those  happy 
bowers.  The  courage,  the  iioldness,  the  eloquence,  the  imagina- 
tion, the  strange  and  romantic  i-areer  of  Herl)ert,  carried  the 
s|)irit  of  Cadurcis  captive.  Tlie  sympathetic  comjianions  studied 
his  works  and  smiled  with  scorn  at  the  prejudice  of  which  their 
great  model  had  been  the  victim,  and  of  which  they  had  been  so 
long  the  dupes.  As  for  Cadurcis,  he  resolved  to  emulate  him, 
and  he  commenced  his  noble  rivalship  by  a  systematic  neglect 
()(■  all  the  duties  and  the  studies  of  his  college  life.  His  irregu- 
lar habits  procured  him  constant  reprimands,  in  which  he 
gloried:  he  revenged  himself  on  the  authorities  l)y  writing  epi- 
grams, and  by  keeping  a  bear,  which  he  declared  should  stand 
for  a  fellowship.  At  lengtli,  having  willfully  outraged  the  most 
important  regulations,  he  was  expelled,  and  he  made  his  ex- 
[lulsion  the  subject  of  a  satire  ecpially  personal  and  plalosophic, 
and  which  obtained  applause  for  the  great  talent  which  it  dis- 
jila^-ed,  even  from  those  who  lamented  his  want  of  judgment 
and  the  misconduct  of  the  writer.  Flushed  \\\\\\  success,  Ca 
durcis  at  length  found,  to  his  astonishment,  that  Nature  had  in- 
tended him  for  a  poet.  He  repaired  to  London,  where  he  was 
received  with  open  arras  by  the  Whigs,  whose  l)arty  he  im- 
mediately embraced,  and  where  he  published  a  poem  in  wliich 
he  i)ainted  his  own  character  as  a  hero,  and  of  which — in  s]iite 
of  all  the  exaggeration  and  extravagance  of  jouth-  the  genius 
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was  uinleniable.  Society  sympathized  with  a  young  and  noble 
|K>ot;  his  jioeni  was  road  by  all  i)arties  with  enthusiasm;  Cadur- 
eis  beeanio  the  fashion.  To  use  his  own  expression,  "One 
niorniui;-  he  awoke,  and  Cound  liimsrif  famous." 

Yoinig,  singularly  handst)nu'.  with  every  gift  of  nature  and 
fortune,  and  with  an  inordinate  vanity  that  raged  in  his  soul, 
Cadiu-eis  soon  forgot  the  high  philosophy  tliathad  for  a  moment 
attracted  iiim,  and  delivi-rt-d  himself  up  to  t lie  absorbing  egotism 
whieli  had  ever  been  latent  in  his  passionate  and  ambitious 
mind.  Gifted  with  energies  that  few  have  ever  e(]ualed,  and 
tooled  to  the  bent  by  the  excited  symi)atliies  of  society,  he 
poured  forth  his  creative  and  daring  spirit  with  a  license  that 
concjuered  all  obstacles,  from  the  very  audacity  with  which  he 
assailed  them.  In  a  wonl,  the  young,  the  reserved,  and  unknown 
t'aduri'is — who,  but  three  years  back,  was  to  have  lived  in  the 
domestic  solitude  for  which  he  alone  felt  himself  fitted — filled 
every  heart  and  glittered  in  every  eye.  The  men  envied,  the 
women  loved,  all  admired  him.  His  life  was  a  perpetual  tri- 
umph; al)rilliant  and  .'tjtplauding  stage, on  which  he  ever  played 
a  dazzling  and  heroic  ]iart  So  sudden  and  so  startling  had  been 
his  ai)parition.  so  vigorovis  and  unceasing  tlie  efforts  by  which 
he  had  maintained  his  first  overwhelming  impression,  and  not 
merely  by  his  writings,  but  by  his  unusual  niann*  rs  and  eccen- 
tric life,  that  no  one  had  yet  found  time  to  draw  his  breath,  to 
observe,  to  in(|uire,  and  to  criticise.  He  had  risen,  and  still 
flamed,  like  a  comet;  as  wild  as  it  was  beautifiil,  and  strange  as 
it  was  brilliant. 


CHAPTER    TV. 

AVk  must  now  return  to  the  dinner  i)arty  at  Lord  Monteagle's. 

Wlieii  the  Bishop  of  entered  the  room,  he  found  nearly  all 

tlie  e.xpected  guests  assemljlei],  and  was  innnediately  presented 
1)V  his  host  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  who  received  him  with  all 
that  fascinating  address  for  which  she  was  celebrated,  expressing 
tiie  extreme  delight  which  she  felt  at  thus  becoming  formally 
acipiainted  witii  one  wliom  her  husband  had  long  taught  lii-r  to 
admire  and  reverence.  Utterly  unconscious  wlio  liad  just  jcjined 
the  circle  while  Lord  Monteagle  was  introduc;ing  hi;-  newly  ar- 
rived guest  to  many  present,  and  to  allot  whom  he  was  imknown 
except  by  reputation.  Lord  Cadurcis  was  standing  ai)art,  appar- 
ently wrapt  in  iiis  own  thoughts;  but  tlie  trutli  is.  in  spite  of  all 
the  excitement  in  which  he  lived,  he  hail  difficulty  in  overcom- 
ing the  natural  reserve  of  his  disjKjsition. 

"  Watch  Cadm-cis,"  said  !Mr.  Horace  Pole  to  a  very  fine  lady. 
'■  Does  not  he  look  sublinu;?"' 

'•  Show  me  him,"' said  the  hul v.  very  eagerly;  "I  have  never 
.seen  him  yet;  I  am  actually  dying  to  know  him.  You  know  wo 
liave  just  come  to  tcjwn  r" 

'•  An<l  have  caught  the  raging  epidemic,  I  S((e,"  said  Mr.  Pole, 
with  a  sneer.  "  Hcjwever,  thei'e  is  the  marvelous  ycnmg  gentle- 
man! '  Alone  in  a  crowd,'  as  he  says  in  his  last  poem.  Very 
interesting!  ■' 
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"  Wonderful  creature!"  exclaimed  the  dame. 

"Chariniiij;!"  said  Mr.  Pole,  "If  you  a.sk  Lady  IVIouteagle, 
she  will  introduce  him  to  you,  and  then,  jicrhaps,  you  will  be 
fortunate  enouf;h  to  he  lianded  to  dinner  by  him." 

'*  O!  hovv  1  siiould  like  it!" 

"  You  must  take  care,  however,  not  to  eat;  he  cannot  endure 
a  wonian  wlio  eats." 

"  I  never  do,"  said  the  ladv,  very  simply;  "  at  least  at  din- 
ner." 

"  Ah!  then  you  will  (iuit(^  suit  iiim;  I  dare  say  he  wih  write  a 
sonnet  to  you,  and  call  you  Thyrza." 

"  I  wi.sh  I  could  f;''t  him  to  write  some  lines  in  my  book,"  said 
the  lady;  "  Cliarles  Fox  has  written  some;  he  was  staying 
with  us  in  the  autumn,  and  he  has  written  an  ode  to  my  little 
dog." 

"  How  vei-y  amiable!"  said  Mr.  Pole;  "  I  dare  say  they  are  as 
good  as  his  elegy  on  Mrs.  Crewe's  cat.  But  you  nuist  not  talk  of 
cats  and  dogs  to  Cadurcis.  He  is  too  exalted  to  commemorate 
any  animal  less  sublime  than  a  tiger  or  a  barb." 

"  You  forget  his  beautiful  lines  on  his  Newfoundland,"  said 
the  lady. 

"  Very  complimentary  to  us  all,"  said  Mr.  Horace  Pole.  "  The 
interesting  misanthrope!" 

"  He  looks  very  unliappy." 

"  Very,"  said  Mr.  Pole.  "  Evidently  something  on  his  con- 
science." 

"  They  do  whisper  very  odd  things,"  said  the  lady,  with  great 
curiosity.     "  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  in  themV" 

"  O!  no  doubt,"  said  Mr.  Pole;  "look  at  him;  you  can  detect 
crime  m  eveiy  glance." 

"  Dear  me,  how  shocking!  I  think  he  must  be  the  most  in- 
teresting person  that  ever  lived.  I  should  like  to  know  him! 
They  say  he  is  so  very  odd." 

"  Very,"  said  Mr.  Pole.  "  He  must  be  a  man  of  genius;  he  is 
.so  unlike  everybody;  the  very  tie  of  his  cravat  proves  it.  And 
liis  hair,  so  savage  and  disheveled;  none  but  a  man  of  genius 
would  not  wear  i)owder.  Watch  him  to-day,  and  3"ou  will 
observe  that  he  will  not  condescend  to  perform  the  slightest  act 
like  an  ordinary  mortal.  I  met  him  at  dinner  yesterday  at 
Fanshawe's.  and  he  touclied  nothing  but  biscuits  and  soda- 
water.  Fanshawe,  you  know,  is  famous  for  his  cook.  Very 
coin[)hmentarv  and  gratifying,  was  it  not  V" 

"Dear  me!"  said  the  lady,  "I  am  delighted  to  see  him;  and 
yet  I  hope  I  shall  not  sit  by  him  at  dinner.  I  am  quite  afraid  of 
him." 

"  He  is  really  very  awful!"  said  Mr.  Pole. 

In  the  meantime,  the  subject  of  these  observations  slowly  with- 
drew to  the  further  end  of  the  saloon,  apart  from  every  one.  and 
threw  himself  upon  a  couc*li,  with  a  somewhat  discontented  air. 
Lady  Monteagle,  whose  eye  had  never  left  him  for  a  moment, 
althougii  lier  attentions  had  been  necessarily  commanded  by 
her  guests,  and  who  dreaded  the  silent  rages  in  which  Cadurcis 
constantly  indulged,  and  which,  when  once  assumed  for  the  day , 
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were  witli  great  diftit-ulty  dissipated,  seized  the  first  opportunity 
to  join  and  soothe  him. 

••Dear  Caihircis,"  slie  said,  "wliy  do  you  sit  here?  Vou 
know  I  am  obliged  to  speak  to  all  tlu'se  odious  people,  and  it  is 
very  cruel  of  you." 

*•  You  seem  to  me  to  be  extremely  happy,"  replied  his  lord- 
shij),  in  a  sarcastic  tone. 

•'  Now  Cadurcis.  for  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  play  with  my  feel- 
ings." e.xclaiiued  Lady  ^lonteagle,  in  a  deprecating  lone.  "  Pray 
l)e  amiable,  if  I  tiiiiik  you  are  in  one  of  your  dark  humors,  it  is 
(|uite  im|)ossil)le  for  me  to  attend  to  these  people;  and  you  know 
it  is  the  only  i)oint  on  which  Monteaglo  ever  has  an  opinion;  he 
insists  upon  mv  attending  to  his  guests." 

"  If  you  prefer  his  guests  to  me,  attend  to  them." 

"  Nt)w.  CailurcisI  I  ask  you  as  a  favor,  a  fav(jr  to  me,  only 
for  to-day.  Be  kind,  he  amiable,  you  can  if  you  like;  no  person 
can  be  more  amiable:  now,  do!" 

"  I  am  very  amiable,"  said  his  lordship,  "  I  am  i)erfectly  sat- 
isfied, if  you  are.     You  made  me  dine  here.'' 

"  Now,  Cadurcis!" 

•'  Have  1  not  dined  liere  to  satisfy  you?" 

"  Yes!     It  was  very  kind." 

"  But,  really,  that  I  should  be  wearied  with  all  the  common- 
places of  these  creatures  who  come  to  eat  your  husband's  cut- 
lets, is  too  much."  said  his  lordship.  "  And  you,  Gei'trude, 
what  necessity  can  there  be  in  your  tnjubling  yourself  to  amuse 
people  whom  you  meet  everyday  of  your  life,  and  who,  from  the 
vulgar  perversity  of  society,  value  you  in  exact  jjroportion  as 
you  ru^glect  them?" 

'•  Yes.  but  to-da\  I  must  be  attentive;  for  Henry,  with  his 
usual  thoughtlessness,  has  asked  this  new  bishop  to  dine  with 
us." 

'•  The  Bishop  of ?"  inquired  Lord  Cadurcis,  eagerly.     "  Is 

he  coming":''' 

'•  He  has  been  in  the  room  this  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"  What,  Masham!  Dr.  Masham?''  continued  Lord  C-'adurcis. 

"  A.ssuredly." 

So.  <iiiittirig  Lady  Monteagle,  he  crossed  the  room,  and  with 
all  tlie  simplicity  (jf  <^ld  days,  which  insl.uitly  returned  on  him, 
those  melancholy  eyes  sparkling  with  animation,  and  that  lan- 
guid form  (piick  with  excitement,  he  caught  the  doctf)r's  glance, 
ami  shook  his  extended  hand  with  a  heartiness  which  astonished 
th((  surrounding  s|»e(tators,  accustomed  to  the  elaborate  list- 
lessness  of  his  usual  manner. 

'•  My  dear  doctor!  my  dear  lord!  I  am  glad  to  say,"  said  Ca- 
durcis, "  this  is  the  greatest  and  the  most  unexpected  pleasure  I 
ever  received.  Of  all  |)ersons  in  the  world  you  are  the  one 
whom  I  was  the  most  anxifxis  tt)  meet." 

TJie  grjod  bishop  appeared  nf)t  less  griitified  with  the  rencounter 
than  (  adureis  himself:  lint,  in  the  midst  of  their  nmtnal  con- 
gratulations. iliiMKU"  was  aiuioimced  and  served:  and,  in  due 
order,  I>ird  Cadurcis  found  himself  attending  that  very  fine 
lady  whom  Mr.  Horace  Pole  had,  in  jest,  suggested  should  be 
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the  object  of  his  services;  wliile  Mr,  Pole  liijnself  was  seated 
opjiosite  to  l)ini  at  table. 

Tbc  huly,  remembering  all  Mr.  Pole's  intimations,  was  really 
very  iinicb  frightened;  she  at  first  could  scarcely  reply  to  the 
casual  observations  of  her  neiglil)or,  and  (piite  resolved  not  to 
eat  anything.  But  his  li%ely  and  valuable  conversation,  ids 
perfectly  unaffected  manner, "and  the  nonchalance  witii  which 
he  helped  iiimself  to  every  dish  that  was  offered  him,  soon  reas- 
sured her.  Her  voice  became  a  little  firmer,  her  manner  less 
embarrassed,  and  she  even  began  meditating  a  delicate  assault 
upon  a  fricassee. 

"Are  you  going  to  Ranelagh  to-night?"  inquired  Lord  Cadur- 
cis;  •'  I  tiiink  I  shall  take  a  round.  There  is  nothing  like  amuse- 
ment; it  is  the  only  thing  worth  living  for;  and  I  thank  my  des- 
tiny I  am  easily  amused.  We  must  persuade  Lady  Monteagle 
to  go  with  us.  Let  us  make  a  party,  and  return  and  sup.  I  like 
a  supper;  nothing  in  the  world  more  charming  than  a  supper: 

'• '  A  lobster  salad,  and  champagne  and  chat.' 

That  is  life,  and  very  delightful.  Why,  really,  my  dear  madam, 
you  eat  nothing.  You  will  never  be  able  to  endure  the  fatigues 
of  a  Ranelagh  campaign  on  the  sustenance  of  a  pate.  Pule,  my 
good  fellow,  will  you  take  a  glass  of  wine?  We  had  a  pleasant 
party,  yesterday,  at  Fanshawe's,  and  apparently  a  capital  din- 
ner. I  was  sorry  that  I  could  not  play  my  part;  but  I  have  led 
rather  a  raking  life  lately.  We  must  go  and  dine  with  hini 
again:  I  long  to  sweat  his  Burgundy." 

Lord  Cadurcis'  neighbor  and  Mr.  Pole  exchanged  looks:  and 
the  lady,  emboldened  by  the  unexpected  conduct  of  her  cavalier, 
and  the  exceeding  good  friends  which  he  seemed  resolved  to  be 
with  her  and  every  one  else,  began  to  flatter  herself  that  she 
might  yet  obtain  tiie  much  desired  inscription  in  her  vohnne. 
So.  after  making  the  usual  approaches,  of  having  a  great  favor 
to  request,  which,  however,  she  could  not  flatter  herself  would 
be  granted,  and  which  she  even  was  afi'aid  to  mention;  encour- 
aged by  the  ready  declaration  ot  Lord  Cadurcis,  that  he  should 
think  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  any  one  to  deny  her  any- 
thing, the  lady  ventured  to  state  that  Mr.  Fox  had  written  some- 
thing in  her  book,  and  she  should  be  the  most  honored  and  hap- 
piest lady  in  the  land  if 

"Oil!  I  siiall  be  most  happy,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis;  "I  really 
esteem  your  request  quite  an  honor;  you  know  I  am  only  a  lit- 
erary amateur,  and  cannot  pretend  to  vie  with  your  real  autiiors. 
If  you  want  them,  you  must  go  to  Mrs.  Montagu.  I  would  not 
write  a  line  for  her,  and  so  the  blues  have  quite  exconimunicated 
me.  Never  mind;  I  leave  them  to  ^liss  Hannah  ^loore;  but 
you — you  are  quite  a  different  sort  of  person.  What  shall  I 
vNTite  ?■' 

"  I  must  leave  the  subject  to  you,"  said  his  gratified  friend. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  his  lordship,  "  I  dare  say  you  have  got  a 
lap-dog  or  a  broken  fan:  I  don't  think  I  could  soar  above  them. 
I  think  that  is  aliout  my  tether." 

This  lady,  though  a  very  gi-eat  person,  was  not  a  beauty,  and 
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vory  littlo  of  a  wit,  and  not  calculated  in  any  respect  to  excite 
the  jealousy  of  Lady  Monteaj;le.  In  the  meantime  that  ladj^ 
was  ijuite  ilelij;hteil  witli  the  unusual  animation  of  Lord  Cadur- 
cis,  who  was  nnicli  the  most  t'utcrtainiug  memher  of  the  party. 
Every  one  prtsent  would  circulate  throu{j,hout  the  world  that  it 
was  only  at  the  Montea^lt's'  that  Lord  Cadurcis  condescended  to 
be  amusing.  As  the  l)isliop  was  seated  on  her  right  hand.  Lady 
^Monteagle  seized  the  op])orlunity  of  making  inquiries  as  to  their 
accjuaintance;  but  she  only  ohlained  from  the  good  Mashaui 
tiiat  he  had  once  resided  in  his  lordsliip's  neiglihorhood,  and  had 
known  him  as  a  child,  and  was  greatly  attached  to  him.  Her 
ladyship  was  anxious  to  obtain  some  juvenile  anecdotes  of  her 
hero:  but  the  bishop  contrived  to  be  amusing  without  degener- 
ating into  gossip.  ,Slic  did  not  glean  much,  except  that  all  his 
early  friends  were  more  astonished  at  his  present  career  than 
the  bishop  himself,  who  was  about  to  add  that  he  always  had 
some  misgivings,  but,  recollecting  where  he  was,  he  converted 
the  word  into  a  more  gracious  term.  But  if  Lady  Monteagle 
were  not  as  successful  as  she  could  wish  in  her  inquiries,  she 
contrived  still  to  speak  on  the.  to  her,  ever-interesting  subject, 
and  consoled  herself  by  the  communications  which  she  poured 
into  a  guarded  yet  not  unwilling  ear,  respecting  the  present  life 
and  coutluct  of  the  bishop's  former  ])upil. 

Tlie  worthy  dignitary  had  been  i)repared  by  public  fame  for 
nmch  that  was  dazzling  and  eccentric;  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  he  was  not  a  little  astonished  by  a  great  deal  to  which  he 
listened.  One  thing,  however,  was  clear — that  whatever  might 
be  the  tlemeanor  of  Cadurcis  to  the  circle  in  which  he  now 
moved,  time,  and  the  strange  revolutions  of  his  life  had  not  af- 
fected his  carriage  to  his  old  friend.  It  gratified  the  bishop 
when  hi'  listened  to  Lady  Monteagle's  details  of  the  haughty,  re- 
served, and  melaiiflioly  demeanor  of  Cadurcis,  which  inqn-essed 
every  one  with  an  idea  that  some  superior  being  had,  as  a  piui- 
islinient,  been  obliged  to  visit  their  humble  globe,  to  recall  the 
a])parently  heartfelt  cordiality  with  which  he  had  resumed  his 
ol(i  ac(iuaintance  with  the  former  rector  of  Marringhui'st. 

And  in<leed,  to  s]ieak  truth,  the  amiable  and  uiqiretending 
behavior  of  Cadurcis  this  day  was  entirely  attril)utable  to  the 
unexi)ected  meeting  with  this  old  friend.  In  the  hurry  of  soci- 
ety he  could  scarcely  dwell  u[)on  the  associations  which  it  was 
calculated  to  call  up:  yet  more  than  once  he  found  himself  quite 
absent,  dwelling  on  sweet  recollections  of  tliat  Cherbury  that  he 
liad  so  loved.  And  ever  and  anon  the  tones  of  a  familiar  voice 
caught  his  ear.  so  that  they  almost  inade  him  start:  they  were 
not  the  less  striking,  because,  as  Masham  was  seated  on  the  same 
side  of  tlie  table  as  Cadurcis,  his  eye  had  not  become  habituated 
to  the  liishop'.s  presence,  which  sometimes  lie  had  almost  doultted. 

lie  seized  the  first  opj)orluuity  after  dinner  of  engaging  his 
old  tutor  in  eonversatiori.  lie  took  him  affectionately  by  the 
arm,  and  led  him,  as  if  unintenti(jnally,  to  a  sofa,  apart  from  the 
rest  of  tlie  conq)any,  and  seated  himself- by  his  side.  (Jadurcis 
was  agitated,  for  he  was  about  t<j  inquire  of  some  whom  he 
could  not  mention  without  emotion. 
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"  Is  it  long  since  jou  have  seen  our  friends?"  said  his  lord- 
ship, "  if  indeed  I  mav  call  them  mine." 

"  Lady  Annalxd  Herbert":'"  said  tlic  bishop. 

Cadurcis  bowed. 

"  T  parted  from  her  about  two  months  back,"  continued  the 
bisliop. 

"  And  Clierbur}'.  dear  Cherbury,  is  it  unchanged?" 

"The}^  have  not  resided  there  for  more  tlian  two  years." 

"Indeed!" 

"They  have  lived,  of  late,  at  Weymouth,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sea  air." 

"  I  hope  neither  Lady  Annabel  nor  lier  daughter  needs  it  ?" 
said  Lord  Cadurcis,  in  a  tone  of  great  feeling. 

"Neither  now,  (lod  be  praised,"  replied  Masliam;  "but  Miss 
Herbert  has  been  a  great  iinalid." 

There  was  a  rather  awkward  sili'iice.  At  length  Lord  Cadur- 
cis said,  "  We  meet  ivvther  unexpectedly,  my  dear  sir." 

"  Why,  you  have  become  a  great  man  "  said  the  bishop,  with 
a  smile;  "  and  one  must  expect  to  meet  j^ou." 

"Ah!  my  dear  friend,"  exclaimed  I^ord  Cadui'cis,  with  a  sigh, 
"  I  would  willingly  give  a  whole  existence  of  a  life  like  this,  for 
one  year  of  hai)piness  at  Cherbiu-y." 

"  Nay!"saiil  the  bisliop,  with  a  look  of  good-natured  mockery, 
"  this  melanchol}'  is  all  very  well  in  poetry;  but  I  always  half 
suspected,  and  I  am  quite  sure  now,  that  Cherbury  was  not  [>ar- 
ticularly  adapted  to  you." 

"  You  mistake  me,"  said  Cadurcis,  mournfully  shaking  liis 
head. 

"  Hitherto,  I  have  not  been  so  very  wrong  in  my  judgment  re- 
specting Lord  Cadurcis,  that  I  am  inclined  very  easily  to  give 
up  my  opinion."  rei)lied  the  bishop. 

•'  I  have  oft<>n  thought  of  the  conversation  to  which  you 
allude,"  replied  Lord  Cadurcis;  "nevertheless,  there  is  one 
opinion  I  never  changed,  one  sentiment  that  still  reigns  para- 
mount in  my  heart." 

"You  think  so,"  said  his  companion;  "but,  perhaps,  were  it 
more  than  a  sentiment,  it  would  cease  to  flourisli." 

"No, "said  Lord  Cadurcis,  firmly,  "  tlie  only  circumstance  in 
the  world  of  which  I  venture  to  feel  certain  is  my  love  for 
Venetia." 

"  It  raged  certainly  during  your  last  visit  to  Cherbury,"  said 
the  bishop,  "  after  an  interval  of  five  years;  it  ha?  been  revived 
slightly  to-day,  after  an  interval  of  three  moi'e,  by  the  sight  of  a 
mutual  ac(]uaintance,  who  has  reminded  you  of  her.  But  what 
have  been  your  feelings  in  the  meantime,  mj'  lord  ?  Confess  the 
truth,  and  admit  jou  have  very  rarely  spared  a  thought  to  the 
person  to  whom  you  fancy  yourself  at  this  moment  so  passion- 
ately devoted." 

"You  do  not  do  me  jvistice,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis;  "you  are 
prejudiced  against  me." 

"Nay!  p'rejudice  is  not  my  humor,  ni}'  good  lord.  I  decide 
only  from  wliat  I  myself  observe;  I  give  my  opinion  to  j-ou  at 
this  moment  as  freely  as  I  did  when  you  last  conversed  with  me 
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at  the  abhoy.  ami  whon  T  a  little  displcjiseil  you,  by  spoakinp; 
wliat  voii  will  aiUiiDwieilge  has  siiuo  turned  out  to  bt^  the 
truth.'' 

"  You  moan,  then,  to  say."  said  his  lordship  with  some  excite- 
ment, '*  tliat  you  do  not  believe  that  I  love  Venetia?" 

••  I  think  you  do  at  this  moment  very  mneh,"'  replied  Masham; 
••  and  1  think,"  he  eontinued,  smilinj^,  "  that  you  may  jH-obably 
continue  very  much  in  love  with  her,  even  during  the  rest  of 
the  week." 

•'  You  mock  me?" 

*•  Nay!  I  am  most  sincerely  serious." 

"  What,  tlu'ii,  do  you  mean  ?" 

'•  I  mean  that  your  ima^;ination,  my  lord,  dwelling  for  themo- 
ment  with  great  power  ui^on  the  idea  of  Venetia,  becomes  in- 
tlamed,  and  your  whole  mind  is  filled  with  her  image." 

'•  A  metaphysical  description  of  being  in  love,"  said  Lord  Ca- 
durcis.  rather  dryly. 

'■  Nay!"  said  Masham,  "  I  think  the  heart  has  something  to  do 
with  tliat." 

"  But  the  imagination  acts  upon  the  heart,"  rejoined  his  com- 
panion. 

"  But  it  is  in  the  nature  of  its  influence  not  to  endure  At  this 
moment,  I  repeat,  your  lordship  may,  perhaps,  love  Miss  Her- 
lii'rt;  you  may  go  home  and  muse  over  her  memory,  and  even 
deplore  in  jjassionate  verses  your  misery  in  being  separated  fi'om 
her;  but,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  she  will  be  again  forgot- 
ten." 

"  But  were  she  mine?"  urged  Lord  Cadurcis,  eagerly. 

"  Why,  you  would  probably  part  from  her  in  a  year,  as  her 
fath<-r  parted  from  Lady  Annalx'l." 

•■  Imjiossible!  for  my  imagination  could  not  conceive  anything 
more  exquisite  than  she  is." 

'•  Tlien  it  would  conceive  something  less  ex(iuisite,"  said  the 
bishop.  "  It  is  a  restless  quality,  and  is  ever  creative,  either  of 
gooil  or  of  evil." 

"All!  my  dear  doctor— excuse  me  for  again  calling  you 
doctor,  it  is  so  natural,"  said  Cadurcis,  in  a  tone  of  affliction. 

"Call  me  what  you  will,  my  dear  lord,"  said  the  good  bishop, 
whose  heart  was  iiioved;  '•  I  can  never  forget  old  days." 

"  Believe  me.  tln-n,"  continuetl  Cadurcis,  "  that  you  misjudge 
me  in  resi)e«-t  of  Ven(-tia.  I  feel  assured  that,  had  we  married 
three  years  ago.  I  should  have  been  a  mueii  liai)pi(n-  man." 

"  Why.  vou  have  everything  to  make  you  happy,"  said  the 
bishop:  "  if  you  are  not  hap|)y,  who  should  be?  You  are  young, 
and  y<ni  are  famous:  all  that  is  wanteil  now  is  to  be  wise." 

I^)Vd  ('adwreisshrugt,'c(i  his  shoulders.  "  lam  tired  of  thislif(%" 
he  said:  '•  I  am  \\carie<l  of  tin-  same  hollow  b\islle,  and  the  same 
false  glitter  day  after  day.  Ah!  my  dear  friend,  when  I  remcm- 
l)er  the  ha|)i)V  liours  when  I  used  to  roam  through  the  woods  of 
Cherbury  with  Venetia;  an<l  ramble  in  that  delicious  park— both 
young,  l)otli  innocent— lit  by  the  sunset  an<l  guided  by  the  stjirs, 
juid  then  ninember  that  it  has  all  ended  in  this,  and  that  this  is 
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success,  gloiy,  fnine,  or  whatever  he  the  pioix-r  title  to  haptize 
tlie  hiil)hU',  the  hurthen  of  exist(>nce  is  too  great  for  me." 

"  Hiisli,  Iiush!"  said  liis  friend,  rising  from  the  sofa;  "you 
will  he  iiappy  if  you  be  wise." 

"  But  what  is  wisdom  T  said  Ijord  Cadurcis. 

"  One  «iuality  of  it,  in  yoiu-  situation,  my  lord,  is  to  keep  your 
head  as  calm  as  you  can.     Now,  I  must  hid  you  good-niglit." 

The  bishoj)  disappeared,  and  Lord  .Cadurcis  was  uiunediately 
surr()uu<led  by  several  fine  ladies,  who  were  encouraged  by  the 
flattering  bulletin  that  his  neighbor  at  dinner,  who  was  among 
them,  had  givtMi  of  his  lordship's  temper.  They  were  rather  dis- 
appointed to  find  him  sullen,  sarcastic,  and  even  morose.  As  for 
going  to  Ranelagh,  he  declared  tlint,  if  he  had  the  power  of 
awarding  the  punishment  of  his  bitterest  enemy,  it  would  be  to 
consign  him  for  an  hour  to  the  barbarous  infliction  of  a  pi'ome- 
nade  in  the  temple  of  ennui;  and  as  for  the  owner  of  the  album, 
who,  anxious  abovit  her  verses,  ventured  to  express  a  hope  that 
his  lordshij)  would  call  upon  her,  the  contemptuous  bard  gave 
her  what  he  was  in  the  habit  of  styling  "  a  look,"  and  quitted 
the  room,  without  deigning  otherwise  to  acknowledge  her  hopes 
and  her  courtesy. 

CHAPTER  V. 

We  must  now  return  to  our  friends  the  Herberts,  who  having 
quitted  Weymouth,  without  even  revisiting  Cherbury,  are  now 
on  tiieir  journey  to  the  metropolis.  It  was  not  without  con- 
siderable emotion  that  Lady  Annabel,  after  an  absence  of  nearly 
nineteen  years,  contemplated  her  return  to  the  scene  of  some  of 
the  most  extraordinary  and  painful  occurrences  of  her  life.  As 
to  Venetia,  who  knew  nothing  of  towns  and  cities,  save  from  the 
hasty  observations  she  had  made  in  traveling,  the  idea  of  Lon- 
don, formed  only  from  l)ooks  and  her  imagination,  was  invested 
with  even  awful  attributes.  Mistress  Pauncefort  alone  looked 
forward  to  their  future  residence  simply  with  feelings  of  self- 
congratulation  at  her  return,  after  so  long  an  interval,  to  the 
theater  of  former  triumphs  and  pleasures,  and  where  she  con- 
ceived her.self  so  eminently  qualified  to  sliine  and  to  enjoy. 

The  travelers  entered  town  toward  nightfall,  by  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  and  proceeded  to  an  hotel  in  St.  James'  Street,  where 
Lady  Annabel's  man  of  business  had  engaged  them  apartments. 
Lonilon,  with  its  pallid  parish  lamps,  scattered  at  long  inter- 
vals, would  have  presented  but  a  gloomy  apj^earance  to  the 
modern  eye,  habituated  to  all  the  splendor  of  gas;  but  to  Venetia 
it  seemed  difTicidt  to  conceive  a  scene  of  more  brilliant  bustle; 
and  she  leaned  back  in  the  carriage  distracted  with  the  lights 
and  the  confusion  of  the  nowded  streets.  When  *hey  were 
once  safely  lodged  in  their  new  residence,  the  tumult  of  unpack- 
ing the  carriages  had  subsided,  and  the  ceaseless  tongue  of 
Pauncefort  had  in  some  degree  refrained  from  its  wearying  and 
wcrrj'ing  chatter,  a  feeling  of  loneliness  after  all  this  agitation 
and  excitement  simultaneously  came  over  the  feelings  of  both 
mother  and  daughter,  although  they  alike  repressed  its  expres. 
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sion.  Lady  Annabel  was  lost  in  many  sad  thoughts,  andVenetia 
felt  mournful,  tluuigii  she  eould  scarcely  define  the  cause.  Both 
were  silent,  and  they  soon  souglit  refuge  from  fatigue  and 
melancholy  in  sleep. 

The  next  morning,  it  being  now  April,  was  fortunately  bright 
and  clear.  It  certainly  was  a  happj-  fortune  that  the  fair 
Venetia  wiis  not  greeted  with  a  fog.  She  rose  refreshed  and 
cheerful,  and  joined  her  mother,  who  was,  however,  not  a  little 
agitated  by  an  imiiending  visit,  of  which  Venetia  had  l)een  long 
apprised.  This  was  from  Lady  Annabel's  brother,  the  former 
embassador,  who  had  of  late  returned  to  his  native  c^ountry. 
The  brother  and  sister  had  been  warndy  attached  in  youth,  but 
the  awful  interval  of  time  that  had  elapsed  since  they  parted, 
filleil  Viiietia's  mother  witli  many  sad  and  serious  reflections. 
Tlie  earl  and  his  family  had  been  duly  informed  of  Lady  Anna- 
bel's visit  to  the  metropolis,  and  had  hastened  to  offer  her  the 
hospitality  of  their  home;  but  the  offer  had  been  declined,  with 
feelings,  however,  not  a  little  gratified  by  the  earnestness  with 
which  it  had  been  proffered. 

Venetia  was  now.  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  to  see  a  rela- 
tive. The  anticijiated  meeting  excited  in  her  mind  rather  curi- 
osity than  sentiment.  She  could  not  share  the  agitation  of  her 
mother,  and  yet  she  looked  forward  to  the  arrival  of  her  uncle 
with  extreme  iiuiuisitiveness.  She  was  not  long  kept  in  sus- 
pense. Their  breakfa.st  was  scarcely  finished  when  he  was  an- 
noimced.  Lady  Annal)el  turned  very  paie;  and  Venetia.  who 
felt  herself  as  it  were  a  stranger  to  her  blood,  would  have  re- 
tired, had  not  her  mother  requested  her  to  remain;  so  she  only 
withdrew  to  the  background  of  the  apartment. 

Her  uncle  was  ten  years  the  senior  of  his  sister,  but  not  unlike 
her.  Tall,  graceful,  with  those  bland  and  sympatliizing  man- 
ners that  easily  win  hearts,  he  entered  tlie  loom  with  a  smile  of 
affection,  yet  with  a  composure  of  deportment  that  expressed  at 
the  same  time  how  sincerely  delighted  he  was  at  the  meeting, 
and  liow  considerably  determined  at  the  same  time  not  to  in- 
dulge in  a  scene.  He  eml)raced  his  sister  with  tenderness,  as- 
sured her  that  she  looked  as  young  as  ever,  softly  chided  her 
for  not  making  his  house  her  home,  and  hoped  that  they  should 
never  part  again;  and  he  then  turned  to  his  niece.  A  fine  ob- 
server, one  less  interested  in  the  scene  than  the  only  witness, 
might  have  detected  intiie  earl,  notwithstanding  his  experienced 
breeding,  no  ordinary  surprise  and  gratification  at  the  sight  of 
the  individual  whose  relationship  he  was  now  to  claim  for  the 
first  time. 

"  I  nuist  claim  an  uncle's  privilege,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  great 
sweetness  and  some  emotion,  as  he  pressed  with  his  own  the 
h>eautiful  lips  of  Venetia.  "'I  ought  to  be  |)i-oud  of  my  niece. 
Why!  Annabel,  if  only  for  the  iujuor  of  our  family,  you  should 
not  have  kept  this  jewel  so  long  enshrined  in  the  casket  of  Cher- 
bury." 

The  earl  remained  witii  them  some  hours;  and  his  visits  were 
reiilly  ])rolonge<l  by  the  unexp«'cted  jdear  ure  which  he  found  in 
the  society  rif  Ifis  relations.     lie  woul<l  not  leave  them  until  they 
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promised  to  dine  with  liiiii  tluit  day,  and  mcnti(jni'd  tliat  lie  liad 
l)revented  his  wife  from  calling;-  with  him  tliat  morning,  because 
he  thouglit.  after  so  long  a  separation,  it  might  he  hetter  to  meet 
tluis  quietly.  Then  they  parted  with  atleetionate  cordiality  on 
both  sides;  the  earl  enchanted  to  find  delightful  companions  where 
he  was  half  afraid  he  nught  only  meet  tiresome  relatives;  Lady 
Annabel,  jn-oud  of  her  brother,  and  gratilied  by  his  kindness; 
and  Venetia  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  all  lier  relations  were 
as  charming  as  her  uncle. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

When  Lady  Annabel  and  her  daughter  returned  from  tlieir 
morning  th-ive,  they  foimd  the  visiting  ticket  of  the  countess  on 
the  table,  who  had  also  left  a  note,  with  which  she  had  provided 
herself  in  case  she  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  her  relations. 
The  note  was  very  alTectionate,  and  exiu-essod  the  great  delight 
of  the  writer  at  again  meeting  her  dear  sister  and  forming  an 
acquaintance  with  her  charming  niece. 

"  More  relations!"  said  Venetia,  with  a  somewhat  droll  expres- 
sion of  countenance. 

At  this  moment  the  Bishop  of ,  who  had  already  called 

twice  upon  them  unsuccessfully,  entered  the  room.  The  sight 
of  this  old  and  dear  friend  gave  great  joy.  He  came  to  engage 
them  to  dine  with  liim  the  next  day,  having  already  ineffectually 
endeavored  to  obtain  them  for  permanent  guests.  They  sat 
chatting  so  long  with  him  that  they  were  obliged  at  last  to  bid 
him  an  abrupt  adieu,  and  hasten  and  make  their  toilets  for  their 
dinner. 

Their  hostess  received  her  relations  with  a  w^armth  which  her 
husband's  praises  of  her  sister-in-law-  and  niece  had  originally 
prompted,  but  which  their  ai)pearance  and  manners  instantly 
confirmed.  As  all  tlie  earl's  children  were  married,  their  party 
consisted  to-day  only  of  themselves;  but  it  was  a  very  happy 
and  agreeable  meeting,  for  every  one  was  desirous  of  being  ami- 
able. To  be  sure  they  had  not  many  recollections  or  associations 
in  common,  and  no  one  recurred  to"  the  past:  but  London,  and 
the  history  of  its  fleeting  hours,  was  an  inexliaustible  source  of 
amusing  conversation,  and  the  countess  seemed  resolved  that 
Venetia  should  have  a  very  brilliant  season;  that  she  should  be 
very  much  amused  and  very  much  admired.  Lady  Annabel, 
however,  put  in  a  plea  for  'moderation,  at  least  until  Venetia 
was  presented ;  but  that  the  countess  declared  must  be  at  the 
next  drawing-room,  which  was  early  in  the  ensuing  week.  Ve- 
netia listened  to  glittering  narratives  of  balls  and  routs,  operas 
and  theaters,  breakfasts  and  masquerades,  Ranelagh  and  the 
Pantheon,  with  the  same  smiling  composure  as  if  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  them  all  her  life,  instead  of  having  been  shut  up 
in  a  garden,  with  no  livelier  or  brighter  companions  than  bir.ls 
and  flowers. 

After  dinner,  as  her  aunt  and  uncle  and  Lady  Annabel  sat 
around  the  fire,  talking  of  her  matei'nal  grandfather,  a  subject 
which  did  not  at  all  interest  her,  Venetia  stole  from  her  chair  to 
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a  table  in  a  distant  part  of  the  room,  and  turned  over  some  books 
and  musk-  that  were  lyin<;  upon  it.  Amonjj;  these  were  a  lit- 
erary journal,  wliieh  she toiulied  almost  by  accident,  and  which 
o|)ened,  with  the  name  of  Lord  C'adurcis  on  the  top  of  its  page. 
Tiiis.  of  course,  instantly  attracted  her  attention.  Her  eyes 
l)assed  hastily  over  some  sentences  which  greatly  astonished  her, 
ami.  extending  her  arm  for  a  chair  without  quitting  the  book, 
she  was  soon  deeply  absorbed  by  tlie  marvels  which  rajjidl}-  un 
folded  themselves  to  iier.  Tlie  article  in  question  was  an  elabo- 
rate criticism  as  well  (  f  the  career  as  the  works  of  the  noble 
poet;  for,  indeed,  as  Venetia  now  learned,  they  «  ere  insejjarably 
lilended.  She  gathered  from  these  pages  a  faint  and  hasty,  yet 
not  altogether  unfaitiiful,  conception  of  the  strange  revolution 
that  had  occurred  in  the  character,  jjursuits.  and  positions  of 
her  former  companion.  In  that  mighty  metropolis,  whose 
wealth,  and  luxurv,  and  power  had  that  morning  so  vividly  im- 
pressed themselves  ui)On  her  consciousness,  and  to  the  history 
of  whose  pleasures,  and  brilliant  and  fantastic  dissipation  she 
had  recently  been  listening  witli  a  lively  and  diverted  ear,  it 
seemed  that,  by  some  rapid  and  magical  vic-issitude,  her  little 
Plantagenet,  the  faithful  and  alfectionate  companion  of  her 
childhood,  whose  soiTows  she  had  so  often  soothed,  and  who  in 
her  pure  and  devoted  love  had  always  found  consolation  and 
hapi)iness,  had  become  the  "observed  of  all  observers" — the 
most  remarkable  where  all  was  striking,  and  dazzling  where  all 
were  brilliant! 

His  last  visit  to  Cherbury,  and  its  strange  conse(iuences,  then 
occurred  to  her:  his  passionate  addresses,  and  their  bitter  parting. 
Here  was  surely  matter  enough  for  a  maiden's  reverie,  and  into 
a  reverie  Venetia  certainly  fell,  from  which  she  was  roused  by 
the  voice  of  her  uncle,  who  could  not  conceive  what  book  his 
charming  niece  could  find  no  interesting,  and  led  her  to  feel  what 
an  ill  compliment  she  was  pay'ing  to  all  present.  Venetia  hastily 
closed  the  volume,  and  rose  rather  confused  from  her  seat;  her 
radiant  smile  was  the  best  apology  to  her  uncle;  and  she  com- 
])ensated  for  her  i)revious  inattention  by  playing  to  him  on  the 
liarpsichord.  All  the  time,  however,  the  image  of  Cadurcis 
flitted  across  her  vision,  and  she  was  glad  when  her  mollier 
moved  to  retire,  that  she  might  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  i)onder- 
ing  in  silence  and  unobserved  over  the  strange  history  that  she 
had  read. 

L<jnd<m  is  a  wonderful  place!  Four-and-twenty  hours  back, 
with  a  feeling  of  loneliness  and  depression  amounting  to  pain, 
Venetia  had  lied  to  sleep  as  her  only  refuge:  now  only  a  day  had 
passed,  and  she  had  both  seen  and  heard  many  things  that  had 
alike  startled  and  ])leased  her:  had  found  ])owerful  and  charm- 
ing friends;  and  laid  her  iiead  upon  her  pillow  in  a  tumult  of 
emotion  that  long  banished  slumber  from  her  beautiful  eyes. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Venetia  soon  found  that  she  mu.st  bid  adieu  forever,  in  Lon- 
don, to  her  old  habits  of  'solitude.     She  soon  discovered  that  she 
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was  never  to  be  alone.  Her  aunt  called  upon  tliem  very  early 
in  the  morning,  and  said  tliat  the  whole  day  must  be  devoted  to 
tlieir  court  dresses;  and,  in  ;i  few  minutes,  they  were  all  whirled 
off  to  a  celebrated  milliner's.  After  innumeral)le  consultations 
and  experiments,  tlir  dress  of  Venetia  was  decided  on:  licr  aunt 
and  Lady  Annabi'l  were  lK)th  assured  tiiat  it  would  exceed  in 
splendor  and  propriety  any  dress  at  tiie  drawing-room.  Indeed, 
as  the  great  artist  added,  with  such  a  model  to  work  from  it 
would  reflect  but  little  credit  on  the  estalilislunent.  if  any  ap- 
proached jMiss  Herbert  in  the  effect  she  must  inevitably  pro- 
duce. 

While  lier  mother  was  undergoing  some  of  those  attentions  to 
which  Venetia  had  recently  submitted,  and  liad  retired  for  a  few 
minutes  into  an  adjoining  apartment,  our  little  lady  of  Clierburj^ 
strolled  about  the  saloon  in  whi('h  she  had  been  left,  until  her 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  portrait  of  a  young  man,  in  an 
Oriental  dress,  standing  very  sublimely  amid  tlie  ruins  of  some 
desert  city,  a  palm-tree  in  tlie  distance,  and  Ijy  his  side  a  croucli- 
ing  camel,  and  some  recumbent  followers  slumbering  amid  the 
fallen  columns. 

"  That  is  L<ird  Cadurcis,  my  love,"  said  her  aunt,  wlio  at  the 
moment  joined  her,  "the  famous  poet.  All  the  young  ladies 
are  in  love  with  him.     I  dare  say  you  know  his  works  by  heart." 

'"No,  indeed,  aunt,"  said  Venetia;  "  I  never  even  read  them; 
but  I  should  like  very  much." 

"  Not  read  Lord  Cadurcis'  poems!  O!  we  must  go  and  get 
them  directly  for  you.  Everybody  reads  them.  You  will  be 
looked  upon  quite  as  a  little  barbarian.  We  will  stop  the  car- 
riage at  Stockdale's,  and  get  them  for  j'ou." 

At  this  moment  Lady  Annabel  rejoined  them,  and,  having 
made  all  their  arrangements,  they  re-entei'ed  the  countess'  car- 
riage. 

"Stop  at  Stockdale's,"  said  her  ladyship  to  the  servant;  "I 
must  get  Cadurcis'  last  poem,  for  Venetia.  She  will  be  quite 
back  in  her  learning.  Annabel." 

"Cadurcis'  last  poem!"  said  Lady  Annabel;  "do  you  mean 
Lord  Cadurcis  ?    Is  he  a  poet  ?" 

"  To  be  sure!  Well,  you  are  countryfied  not  to  know  Lord  Ca- 
durcis!" 

"  I  know  liim  very  well,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  gravely;  "  but  I 
did  not  know  he  was  a  poet." 

The  countess  laugheil,  the  caiTiage  stopped,  the  book  was 
bought.  Lady  Annabel  looked  very  uneasy,  and  tried  to  catch 
her  daughter's  countenance,  but,  strange  to  say,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  was  quite  unsuccessful.  The  countess  took  the 
book,  and  immediately  gave  it  to  Venetia.  "  There,  my  dear," 
said  her  aunt,  "  there  never  was  anything  so  charming.  lam 
80  provoked  that  Cadurcis  is  a  Whig." 

"  A  Whig!"  said  Lady  Annabel,  "  he  was  not  a  Whig  when  I 
knew  him." 

"Oh!  my  dear,  I  am  afraid  lie  is  worse  than  a  Whig.  He  is 
almost  a  rebel!  But  then  he  is  such  a  genius!  Everything  is 
allowed,  you  know,  to  a  genius!"  said  the  thoughtless  countess. 
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I«i(ly  Annalul  was  sik'iit;  but  tlu' stillnt-ss  of  lier  oinotion  must 
not  be  jud,i,i'il  froiii  tlie  stillness  of  her  tonj^ue.  Her  astonish- 
ment at  all  slie  liad  heard  was  only  e(iiiale(l  by  wliat  we  may 
justly  ti'rm  lu-r  liorror.  It  was  inii)ossil)le  that  she  could  have 
listened  to  any  eomiiiunieation  at  the  same  time  so  astounding 
and  to  her  so  fearful. 

"We  knew  Lord  t'adurcis  when  he  was  very  young,  aunt," 
said  Venetia,  in  a  very  (juiet  tone.  "  He  lived  near  jnamnia,  in 
the  country." 

"  O!  my  dear  Annabel,  if  you  see  him  in  town,  bring  him  to 
nie,"  said  the  countess;  "  he  is  the  most  dilHcult  person  in  tlie 
world  to  get  to  t)ne"s  house,  and  I  would  give  anything  if  he 
would  come  and  dine  witli  me." 

The  i-ountess  at  last  set  lier  relations  down  at  tlieir  hotel. 
Wlien  Lady  Annaljel.  was  once  more  alone  with  her  daughter, 
she  said,  "  Venetia,  dearest,  give  me  that  book  your  aunt  lent 
you." 

Venetia  innnediately  handed  it  to  her,  but  her  mother  did  not 
open  it;  l)ut  saying: 

"  Tlie  bishoj)  dines  at  four,  darling,  I  thiuk  it  is  time  for  us  to 
dress,"  Lady  Annabel  left  the  room. 

To  say  the  trntii.  Venetia  was  less  surprised  than  disap- 
])ointe<l  by  tills  coi^Uict  of  her  mother's;  but  she  was  not  apt 
to  murmur,  and  she  tried  to  dismiss  the  subject  from  her 
thoughts. 

It  was  with  unfeigned  delight  tliat  the  kind-hearted  Masham 
welcomed  un<ler  liis  own  roof  his  two  best  and  dearest  friends. 
He  liad  asked  nobody  to  meet  them;  it  was  settled  that  they  wert; 
to  be  quite;  alone,  and  to  talk  of  nothing  l)ut  ("herbury  and  Mar- 
ringhurst.  When  they  were  seated  at  table,  the  binhop,  who  had 
been  detained  at  tlie  House  of  Lords,  and  had  been  rather  hur- 
rietl  to  be  in  time  to  receivt'  his  guests,  turned  to  hia  servant, 
and  infjuircd  wlietlier  anyone  had  called. 

"Yes,  my  lord.  Lord  ( 'adurcis,"  was  the  reply. 

"Our  old  companion,"  said  the  bishop  to  Lady  Annabel,  with 
a  smile.  "  He  has  calh^l  upon  me  twice,  and  I  have  on  both 
occasions  nnfortunat<'iy  been  absent." 

Lady  Annal)el  merely  bowed  a)i  assent  to  the  bishoj/s  remark. 
N'eiietia  longed  to  speak.  l)ut  found  it  im])ossible.  "  What  is  it 
that  re])resses  me?"  she  asked  herself.  "  Js  there  to  l)e  another 
forbidden  sul)ject  insensil)ly  to  arise  between  usV  I  must  strug- 
gle against  this  indehnable  des))otism  that  seems  to  pervade  my 
life." 

*'  Have  you  met  Lord  Cadurcis,  sir?"  at  length  asked  Ve- 
netia. 

"Once;  we  resumed  our  acquaintance  at  a  dinner-party  one 
day;  but  I  shall  soon  see  a  great  deal  of  him,  for  he  has  just 
taken  his  seat.     He  is  of  age.  you  kiicnv." 

"1  lK)pe  Ik;  has  come  to  years  of  discretion  in  every  sense," 
said  I>;idy  Annabel,  "  but  I  fear  not." 

"  Oh  I  my  dear  laily,"  said  the  bishop,  "  he  has  become  a  great 
man;  he  is  our  star.     1  assure  you  there  is  nobody  in  London 
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talki'fl  of  liiit  l-()nl  Ciuliucis.  lie  tuskt'(l  me  a  p;reat  deal  after 
^ou  and  ('lu'rl)ui-y.     He  will  be  delij^hted  to  see  you." 

'•1  eaiiiiot  say,"  leplied  Lady  Annabel,  ''(hat  the  deKire  of 
meeting  is  at  all  nuitnal.  From  all  I  hear,  our  connections 
and  opinions  are  very  diJl'erent,  and  1  dai'e  say  our  habits  like- 
wise." 

••  Mv  aunt  lent  us  his  new  poem  to-day,"  said  Venetia,  verv 
boMly. 

"  liave  you  read  it?"  asked  the  bishop. 

"1  am  no  admirer  of  modern  poetry,"  said  Lady  Annabel, 
somewhat  tartl\'. 

'•  Poetry  of  any  kind  is  not  much  in  my  way,"  said  the 
bishop,  "  but  if  you  like  to  read  his  poems,  I  will  lend  them 
to  you,  for  he  gave  me  a  co])y;  esteemed  a  great  honor,  I  assure 
you." 

"Thank  you,  mj'  lord,"  said  Lady  Annaijel,  "both  Ve^ietia 
and  myself  are  very  much  engaged  now;  and  I  do  not  wish  licr 
to  read  while  she  is  in  London.  When  we  return  to  Cherbury 
she  will  have  abundance  of  time,  if  desirable." 

Both  Venetia  and  her  worthy  host  felt  that  the  present  sub- 
ject of  conversation  was  not  very  agreeable  to  Lady  Annabel, 
and  it  was  inmiediately  changed.  They  fell  upon  more  gracious 
topics,  and,  in  spite  of  this  somewhat  sullen  commencement, 
the  meeting  was  quite  as  delightful  as  they  anticipated.  Lady 
Annabel  particuhirly  exerted  herself  to  please,  and,  as  was  in- 
variably the  case  under  such  circumstances  with  this  lady,  she 
was  eininentl.y  successful;  she  apparently  endeavored,  by  her 
remarkable  kindness  to  her  daughter,  to  atone  for  any  un- 
l)leasant  feeling  which  her  previous  manner  might  for  an  instant 
liave  occasioned.  Venetia  watched  her  beautiful  and  affection- 
ate parent,  as  Lady  Aimabel  now  dwelt  with  delight  upon  the 
remembrance  of  their  happy  home,  and  now  recurred  to  the 
anxiety  she  felt  about  her  daughter  s  api>roaching  presentation, 
with  feelings  of  love  and  admiration,  which  made  her  accuse 
herself  for  the  recent  rebellion  of  her  lieart.  She  thought  only 
of  her  mother's  sorrows,  and  her  devotion  to  her  child:  and, 
grateful  for  the  unexpected  course  of  circumstances  which 
seemed  to  be  leading  every  member  of  their  former  little  society 
to  honor  and  Juipipiness,  she  resolved  to  i)ersist  in  that  career  of 
duty  and  devotion  to  her  mother,  from  which  it  seemed  to  her 
she  had  never  deviated  for  a  moment,  but  to  experience  sorrow, 
misfortune,  and  remorse.  Never  did  Venetia  receive  her 
mother's  accustomed  embrace  and  blessing  with  more  responsive 
tenderness  and  gratitude  tlian  this  night.  She  banished  Cailur- 
cis  and  his  poems  from  her  thoughts,  confident  that,  as  long  as 
her  mother  ai)i)roved  neither  of  her  continuing  his  acquaintance 
nor  perusing  his  writings,  it  was  well  that  the  one  should  be  a 
foi'gotten  tie.  and  the  other  a  sealed  book. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

Among  the  most  intimate  acquaiiitances  of  Lady  Annabel's 
brother  was  the  nobleman  who  had  been  a  minister  during  the 
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American  war.  ami  who  liad  also  been  tlie  gnardiaji  of  Lord 
C'adurcis.  of  whom,  indeed,  he  was  likewise  a  distant  relative. 
He  had  tailed  with  his  lady  on  Lady  Aniiahei.  after  meeting 
her  and  her  dan.uliter  at  her  brother's,  and  had  cultivated  her 
acquaintance  with  .<;reat  kindness  and  assiduity,  so  that  Latly 
Annabel  had  found  it  impossible  to  refuse  his  invitation  to 
ilinner. 

Tliis  dinner  occurred  a  few  days  after  the  visit  of  the  Herberts 
to  the  bishoj),  ami  that  excellent  personage,  her  own  family, 
and  some  others  et|ually  distin.iijuishcd,  but  all  of  the  ministerial 
party,  were  invited  to  meet  her.  Lndy  Aniiabt'l  found  herself 
placed  at  table  between  a  very  pompous  courtier,  who,  being  a 
gourmand,  was  not  very  promi)t  to  disturb  his  enjoyment  by 
conversation,  and  a  young  man.  whom  she  found  very  agreeable, 
and  who  at  first,  imleed,  attracted  her  attention  by  his  resem- 
blance to  some  face  with  which  she  felt  she  was  familiar,  and 
yet  which  she  was  not  successful  in  recalling.  His  manners 
were  remarkably  frank  and  ingenuous,  yet  soft  and  refined. 
"Without  havmg  any  i)eculiar  luilliancy  of  expression,  he  was 
apt  ami  fiuent,  and  his  whole  demeanor  characterized  by  a  gen- 
tle modt'sty  that  was  higldy  t'ligaging,  Apjiarently  he  had 
traveled  a  great  deal,  for  he  more  than  once  alluded  to  his  ex- 
perience of  foreign  countries,  but  this  was  afterward  explained 
by  Lady  Annabel  discovering,  from  an  observation  lie  let  fall, 
that  he  was  a  .sailor,  A  passing  question  from  an  opposite  guest 
also  told  her  that  he  was  a  meud)er  of  Parliament.  While  siie 
was  rather  anxiously  wishing  to  know  who  he  might  be,  and 
congratulating  herself  that  one  in  whose  favor  she  was  so  much 
prei)()ssessed,  should  be  on  tlie  right  side,  their  host  saluted  him 
from  the  top  of  the  table,  and  said,  "  Cai)tain  Cadurcis,  a  glass 
of  wine.'" 

The  countenance  was  now  explained.  It  was.  indeed,  Lord 
Cadurcis  whom  he  resembled,  though  his  eyes  were  dark  blue, 
and  his  hair  light  brown.  This  then  was  that  cousin  who  had 
been  sent  to  sea  to  make  his  fortune,  and  whom  Lady  Annabel 
had  a  faint  recollection  of  j)oor  Mrs.  Cadurcis  once  mentioning. 
George  Cadmcis  had  not  exactly  made  his  fortune,  but  he  had 
tlistinguished  himself  in  his  profession,  and  esiiecially  in  Rod- 
ney's victf)ry,  and  had  fought  his  way  up  to  the  command  of  a 
frigate.  The  frigate  had  recently  been  jjaid  off,  and  he  called 
to  pay  Iiis  resjiects  to  his  noble  relative,  with  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing his  interest  for  a  new  command.  The  guardian  of  his 
cou.sin,  very  much  mortified  with  the  conduct  of  his  hojx'ful 
ward,  was  nrtt  very  favorably  inq)rcssed  toward  any  one  who 
boH'  the  name  of  Cadurcis,  yet  George,  with  no  jiretense,  l;ad  a 
winning,  honest  manner  that  made  friends;  his  lordship  took  a 
fancy  to  him.  and,  as  he  could  not  at  the  moment  obtain  him  a 
ship,  he  did  the  n<'xt  best  thing  for  him  in  his  power;  a  borough 
w;ls  vacant.  an<l  he  put  him  into  Parliament. 

"  Do  you  know,'  sai<l  Lady  Annabel  to  her  neighbor,  "  I  have 
l)een  fancying  all  <iiimer  time,  that  we  had  met  before;  but  I 
find  it  is  that  you  <jnly  resemble  one  with  whom  I  was  once  ac- 
quainted." 
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"  My  cousin!"'  said  the  captain.  "  he  will  be  very  mortified 
when  I  go  home,  if  I  tell  him  your  lad3'sliip  speaks  of  his  ac- 
quaintance as  one  that  is  past." 

"  It  is  some  years  since  we  met,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  in  a 
more  reserved  tone. 

"  Plantiigenet  can  never  forget  what  he  owes  to  you."  said 
Captain  Cadurcis.  "  How  often  has  he  spoken  to  me  of  you  and 
Miss  HerliertI  It  was  only  the  other  night — yes!  not  a  week  ago 
— that  he  made  me  sit  up  with  him  all  night,  while  he  was  tell- 
ing stories  of  Cherhury;  jou  see  1  am  quite  familiar  with  the 
spot."  lie  added,  smiling. 

"  You  are  very  intimate  with  your  cousin,  I  see,"  said  Lady 
Annabel. 

"  I  live  a  great  deal  with  him,"  said  George  Cadurcis.  "  You 
know  we  had  never  met  or  communicated;  and  it  was  not 
Plantagenet's  fault.  I  am  sure;  for  of  all  the  generous,  amiable, 
lovable  beings,  Cadurcis  is  tiie  best  I  ever  met  with  in  this 
world.  Ever  since  we  knew  each  other,  he  has  been  a  brother 
Ui  me,  and,  though  our  politics  and  opinions  are  so  opposed,  we 
naturalls'  live  in  such  a  different  circle,  he  would  have  insisted 
even  upon  my  having  apaitments  in  his  house,  nor  is  it  i)Ossible 
for  me  to  give  you  the  slightest  idea  of  the  delicate  and  unceas- 
ing kindness  I  experience  from  him.  If  we  had  lived  together 
all  our  lives,  it  would  be  impossible  to  be  more  united." 

This  eulogium  rather  softened  Lady  Annabel's  heart;  she  even 
observed,  '"J  always  thought  Lord  Cadurcis  naturally  well  dis- 
posed; I  always  hoped  he  would  turn  out  well:  but  I  was  afraid, 
from  what  I  had  heard,  he  was  very  much  changed.  He  shows, 
however,  his  senst^  of  good  feeling  in  selecting  you  for  his  friend; 
for  j'ou  are  his  natural  one,"  she  added,  after  a  momentary 
pause. 

'•  And,  then,  you  know,"  he  continued,  '•  it  is  so  purely  kind 
of  him;  for  of  course  I  am  not  fit  to  be  a  companion  for  Cadur- 
cis, and  perhaps,  as  far  as  that,  no  one  is.  Of  course  we  have 
not  a  thought  in  common.  I  know  nothing  but  what  I  have 
picked  up  in  a  rough  life;  and  he,  you  know,  is  the  cleverest  per- 
son that  ever  lived — at  least  I  think  so." 

Lady  Annabel  smiled. 

"  Well,  he  is  very  young,"  she  observed,  "  much  your  junior. 
Captain  Cadurcis;  and  I  hojie  he  will  yet  i)rove  a  faithful  stew- 
ard of  the  great  gifts  that  God  has  given  him." 

"  1  would  stake  all  I  hold  dear,"  said  the  captain,  with  gi'eat 
animation,  "that  Cadui'cis  turns  out  well.  He  has  such  a 
good  heart.  Ah:  Lady  Annabel,  if  he  be  now  and  tiien  a  little 
irregular,  only  think  of  the  temptations  that  assail  him.  Only 
one-and-twenty — his  own  master — and  all  London  at  his  feet. 
It  is  too  much  for  any  one's  head.  But  say  or  think  what  the 
world  may,  I  know  him  better  than  they  do;  and  I  know  there 
is  not  a  finer  creature  in  existence.  I  liope  Ids  old  friends  will 
not  desert  him,"'  added  Captain  Cadurcis,  with  a  smile  which 
seemed  to  dejjrecate  the  severity  of  Lady  Annabel,  "  for,  in  spite 
of  all  his  fame  and  prosperitj",  perhaps,  after  all,  tliis  is  the  time 
when  he  most  needs  them." 
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••  VtTV  ii(issil)lv."  saiil  Ikt  hulyslnp,  vatluT  dryly. 

Whilt-  tlu'  motluT  was  iMi.<;a.ue(l  in  tliis  conversation  with  licr 
nt'iiililior  ri'si)eitin«;  iu'r  fornier  intori>stin<;-  acquaintance,  such 
\va.^  1  lie  fame  ul'  Lunl  L'aihircis  then  in  tlie  ine'rojioUs  tliat  he 
also  formed  the  topic  of  conversation  at  another  i)art  of  the 
talile.  to  wliich  the  dauKliter  was  an  attentive  listener.  The 
tone  in  whith  he  was  spoken  of,  however,  wasof  a  very  different 
iharacter.  While  no  one  disputed  his  -;enius:  his  princiitles, 
temper,  and  hahits  of  life  were  sul)mitted  to  the  severest 
scnitinv;  and  it  was  with  hlended  feelinj^s  of  interest  and  aston- 
ishment that  Venetia  listened  to  the  detail  of  wild  opinions, 
caiuicious  conduct,  and  extravagant  and  eccentric  hehavior 
a.si-rihed  to  the  companion  of  her  childhood,  who  had  now  he- 
come  the  spoiled  child  of  society.  A  very  shrewd  gentleman, 
who  had  taken  an  extremely  active  part  in  this  discussion,  in- 
(piinMl  of  Venetia,  next  to  wlaom  he  was  seated,  whether  she  had 
rea<l  his  lordship's  last  poem.  He  was  extremely  surprised  when 
\'enetia  answered  in  the  negative;  but  he  seized  the  oppor- 
tunitv  of  giving  her  an  elaborate  criticism  on  the  poetical 
genius  of  Cadurcis.  "As  for  liis  style,"  said  the  critic,  "no 
one  can  denv  that  is  his  own,  and  he  will  last  by  his  style;  as 
for  his  philosophv,  and  all  these  wild  opinions  of  his,  they  will 
l)ass  awav  luHause  thev  are  not  genuine,  they  are  not  his  own, 
thev  are"i)oiTowed.  He  will  out  write  them;  depend  upon  it, 
lie  will.  The  fact  is,  as  a  friend  of  mine  observed  the  other 
day,  Herbert's  writings  have  turned  his  head.  Of  course  you 
know  nothing  about  them,  but  there  are  wonderful  things  m 
them,  I  can  tell  you  that." 

"  I  believe  it  most  sincerely,"  said  Venetia. 

The  critic  stared  at  his  neighbor.  "Hush!'  said  he,  "his 
wife  and  daughter  are  here.  We  must  not  talk  of  these  things. 
You  know  Ladv  Annal)el  Herberts  There  she  is:  a  very  fine 
woman  too.  Aiid  that  is  his  daughter  there,  1  believe,  that  girl 
with  a  turned-up  nose.  I  cannot  say  she  warrants  the  poetical 
address  to  her: 

"  •  My  precious  pearl  tbe  false  and  glittering  world 
Has  ne  er  polluted  with  its  garish  litchtV 
She  does  not  look  much  like  a  pearl,  does  she?     She  should 
keep  in  solitude,  eh?" 

The  ladies  rose  and  relieve<l  Venetia  from  her  embarrassment. 

After  diniM-r  Ladv  Annabel  introduced  (ieorge  Cadurcis  to 
her  daughter:  and,  seated  by  them  both,  he  contrived  without 
effort  and  without  the  slightest  consciousness  of  success,  to  con- 
firm the  ])leasing  im]iression  in  his  favor.  wOiich  he  had  already 
made,  and  when  they  parted,  it  was  even  with  a  nuitual  wish 
that  they  might  meet  again. 

(TIAPTKR  TX. 

It  was  the  night  aft«'r  the  drawing-nxjin.     Lord  Cadurcis  was 

at  Brookes' <lining  at  midnight,  having  risen  .since  only  a  few 

hours.     Being  a  malcontent,  he  had  ceased  to  attend  the  court, 

where  his  (original  reception   had  been   most  gracifjus,  which  he 
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hatl  returned  hy  some  very  factious  votes,  and  a  ver^'  caustic 
lampoon. 

A  party  of  youiij:;  men  entered  fi-om  tl:e  cdnrl  hiil!.  uhicli  in 
tliose  days  always  terminated  at  midnij;lit,  sviieiice  the  guests 
generally  proceeded  to  Kanelagli;  one;  or  two  of  them  seated 
themselves  at  the  table  at  wjiicli  Cadurciswas  sitting.  They 
were  full  of  a  new  beauty  who  hat!  been  presented.  Tlieir  vio- 
lent and  even  extravagant  encomiums  excited  his  curiosity. 
Such  a  creature  had  never  l)een  seen:  .she  was  peerle.ss.  the  most 
radiant  of  acknowledged  charms  had  been  dimmed  before  her. 
Th(>ir  majesties  had  accorded  to  her  tlie  most  marked  reception, 
A  i)rince  of  the  lilood  hail  iionored  her  with  his  hand.  Then 
they  began  to  expatiate  with  fresh  enthusiasm  on  lier  unparal- 
leled loveliness. 

"  O!  Cadiircis,"  said  a  j^oung  noble,  who  was  one  of  his  ex- 
treme admirers,  "  she  is  the  only  creature  I  ever  beheld  worthy 
of  being  one  of  \'our  heroines.' 

"  Who  are  you  talking  about  ?"  asked  Cadurcis,  in  a  rather 
listless  tone. 

"  The  new  beauty,  of  course." 

"  And  who  may  she  be?" 

"  Miss  Herbert,  to  be  sure.  Who  speaks  or  thinks  of  any  one 
else  T 

"What,  Ve I  mean,  Miss  Herbert?"  exclaimed  Cadurcis 

with  no  little  energy, 

"  Yes.     Do  you  know  her  ?" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say '"  and  Cadurcis  stopped   and  rose 

from  the  table,  and  joined  the  i)arty  round  the  tire.  "  What 
Miss  Herbert  is  it?"  he  added  after  a  short  pause. 

"  Why  the  Miss  Herbert;  Herbert's  daughter,  to  be  sure.  She 
was  presented  to-day  by  her  mother." 

'•  Lady  Annabel?" 

"  The  same." 

"  Presented  to-day!"  said  Cadurcis,  audibly,  yet  speaking 
as  it  were  to  himself.  "  Presented  to-day  I  Presented!  how 
strange!"' 

'•  So  every  one  thinks;  one  of  the  strangest  things  that  ever 
happened,"  remarked  a  bystander. 

"  And  I  tlid  not  even  know  they  were  in  town,"  continued  Ca- 
durcis. for,  from  his  ii-regular  hours,  he  had  not  seen  his  cousin 
since  the  l)arty  of  yesterday.  He  began  walking  up  and  down 
the  room,  nuittering,  "  Masham,  Weymouth.  London,  presented 
at  court,  and  I  know  nothing.  How  life  changes!  Venetia  at 
court,  my  Venetia!"  Then  turning  round  and  addressing  the 
young  nobleman  who  had  lirst  spoken  to  him,  he  asked,  '"  if  the 
ball  were  over." 

"  Yes;  all  the  world  are  going  to  Ranelagh.  Are  you  inclined 
to  take  a  round  ?" 

"  I  have  a  strange  fancy,"  said  Cadurcis,  "  and  if  you  will  go 
with  me,  I  will  take  you  in  my  lu's-n-vifi.     It  is  here.'' 

This  was  an  irresistible  invitation,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
(■om|)anions  were  on  their  way.  ( 'adurcis.  api)arently  with  no 
peculiar  interest  in  the  subject,  leading  the  conversation  very 
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art  full  V  to  the  presentation  of  Miss  Herbert.  His  friend  was 
heartilv  ineliiietl  to  i^ratitV  his  curiosity.  He  gave  hiui  the  most 
ample  "details  of  Miss  Herbert's  jierson.  Even  her  costume,  and 
the  sensation  both  produced;  how  she  was  ])resented  by  lier 
mother,  who,  after  so  long  an  estrangement  from  the  worM, 
scarcely  excited  less  impression,  and  the  lemarkable  cordiality 
witli  which  both  mother  and  daughter  were  greeted  by  the  sov- 
ereign and  his  roval  consort. 

Tlie  two  voung  noblemen  found  Ranelagh  very  crowded,  but 
the  presence  of  Lord  C'adurcis  occasioned  a  great  sensation  the 
moment  he  was  recognized.  Everywhere  the  wliisper  went 
round,  and  many  parties  crowded  near  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  hero  of  the"dav.  "Which  is  he?  That  fair,  tall  young 
manV  No,  the  other  to  be  sure.  Is  it  really  he?  How  very 
distinguished!  How  very  uielancholy!  Quite  the  poet.  Do 
vou  think  he  is  really  as  unhappy  as  he  looks?  I  would  sooner 
see  him  than  the  king  and  queen.  He  seems  very  young,  but 
then  he  has  seen  so  much  of  the  world!  Fine  eyes,  beautiful 
hair!  I  wonder  who  is  his  friend?  How  jjroud  he  must  be! 
\\\\o  is  that  ladv  he  bowed  to?  That  is  the  Duke  of speak- 
ing to  him."  Such  were  the  remarks  that  might  be  caught  m 
the  vicinity  of  Lord  Cadurcis  as  he  took  his  round,  gazed  at  by 
the  assemliled  crowd,  of  whom  many  knew  him  only  by  fame, 
for  the  charm  of  Kanelagh  was  that  it  was  rather  a  ijojmlar 
than  a  mere  fashionable  assembly.  Society  at  large  blended 
with  the  court,  whicii  maintained  and  renewed  its  inlluence  by 
being  witnessed  under  the  most  graceful  ausitices.  The  personal 
authority  of  the  aristocracy  has  decreased  with  the  disappear- 
ance (jf  Ranelagh  and  similar  places  of  amusement,  where  rank 
was  not  exclusive,  and  luxury  by  the  gratification  it  occasioned 
others  seemed  robbed  of  half  its  selfism. 

In  his  second  roun<l.  Lord  Cadurcis  recognized  the  approach 
of  the  Herberts.  They  formed  a  portion  of  a  very  large  party. 
Lady  Annabel  was  leaning  on  her  brother,  whom  (Jadurcis 
knew  by  sight;  Venetia  was  at  the  side  of  her  aunt,  and  several 
gentlemen  were  hovering  about  them;  among  them,  to  his  sur- 
prise, his  cousin.  George  Cadurcis,  in  his  uniform,  for  he  had 
Ix-en  to  court  and  to  the  court  ball.  Venetia  was  talking  with 
animation.  She  was  in  her  court  dress  and  in  powder.  Hcrap- 
j.earance  was  strange  to  him.  He  could  scarcely  recognize  the 
friend  of  his  childhood:  but  without  any  doubt  in  all  that  as- 
sembly, unrivaled  in  the  whole  world  f(.r  l)eauty.  grace,  and 
splendor,  she  was  without  a  parallel;  a  cynosure  on  which  all 
eves  were  fixed. 
'So  occupied  were  the  ladies  of  the  Herijert  party  by  the 
conversation  of  their  numerous  and  brilliant  attendants,  that  the 
ai»proach  of  anv  one  else  but  I^rd  Cadurcis  might  have  been  un- 
noticed by  theiii;  but  a  hundred  ttmgues  before  he  drew  nigh, 
had  prepjireil  Ven(4ia  for  his  a))i)earance.  She  was  indeed  most 
anxious  to  behold  him.  and  though  she  was  aware  that  her  heart 
fluttered  not  slightly  as  the  moment  was  at  hand,  she  com- 
manded her  gaze.  an<l  lier  eves  met  his,  although  she  was  very 
doubtful  whether  he  might  choose  or  care  to  recognize  her.     He 
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bowed  almost  the  ground;  and  vvlien  Venetia  had  raised  her  re- 
sponsive l)ea(l  lie  had  jKissed  her. 

"  Wliy,  Cadiucis,  you  know  Miss  Herbert?"  said  liis  friend,  in 
a  tone  of  some  astoiiisliment. 

"  Well;  b\it  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  seen  her." 

"  Is  she  not  beautilul ?" 

"  I  never  doubted  on  that  subject;  I  tell  J'ou,  Scrope,  we  must 
contrive  to  join  her  party.  I  \\  ish  we  had  some  of  our  friends 
among  them.     Here  comes  tlie  Monteaglc;  ;ud  me  to  escape  hir." 

Tlie  most  fascinating  smile  failed  in  arresting  the  progress  of 
Cadurcis;  fortunately,  the  lady  was  the  center  of  a  most  brilliant 
band — all  that  he  had  to  do,  therefore,  was  boldly  to  i)roceed. 

"  Do  you  think  my  cousin  is  altered  since  you  knew  him  ?"  in- 
quired George  Cadurcis  of  Venetia. 

"  I  scarcely  had  time  to  observe  him,"  she  replied. 

"  I  wish  you  would  let  me  bring  him  to  you.  He  did  not 
know  until  this  moment  you  were  in  town.  I  have  not  seen  him 
since  we  met  yesteiday." 

"  O  no,"  said  Venetia.     '"  Do  not  disturb  him." 

In  time,  however,  Lord  Cadurcis  was  again  in  sight;  and  now, 
without  any  hesitation,  he  stopped,  and  falling  into  the  line  by 
Miss  Herbert,  he  addressed  her:  "  I  am  proud  of  being  remem- 
bered by  Miss  Herbert,"  he  said. 

"  I  am  most  happy  to  meet  you,"  replied  Venetia,  with  un- 
affected sincerity. 

"  And  Lady  Annabel,  I  have  not  been  able  to  catch  her  e3'e — 
is  she  quite  well  V  I  was  ignorant  that  you  were  in  London  until 
1  heard  of  your  triumph  this  night." 

The  countess  whisjiered  her  niece,  and  Venetia  accordingly 
presented  Lord  Cadurcis  to  her  aunt.  This  was  a  most  gratify- 
ing circumstance  to  hiui.  He  was  anxious,  by  some  means  or 
other,  to  effect  his  entrance  into  her  circle;  and  he  hail  an  irre- 
sistible suspicion  that  Lady  Annabel  no  longer  looked  upon  him 
with  eyes  of  favor.  So  he  resolved  to  enlist  the  aunt  as  his 
friend.  Few  persons  could  be  more  winning  than  Cadurcis 
M'hen  he  willed  it:  and  every  attempt  to  please  from  one  whom 
all  emulated  to  gratify  and  honor,  was  sure  to  be  successful. 
The  countess,  who,  in  spite  of  politics,  was  a  secret  votary  of 
his,  was  quite  ])repared  to  be  enchanted.  She  congi'atulated 
herself  on  forming,  as  she  had  long  wished,  an  acquaintance 
with  one  so  celebrated.  She  longed  to  pass  Lady  Monteagle  in 
trium])h.  Cadurcis  improved  his  opportunity  to  the  utmost.  It 
was  impossible  for  any  one  to  be  more  engaging:  lively,  yet  at 
the  same  time  gentle  and  deferential,  with  all  Ins  originality. 
He  spoke,  indeed,  more  to  the  aunt  than  to  Venetia.  but  when 
he  addressed  the  latter  there  was  a  melting,  almost  a  mournful 
tenderness  in  his  tones  that  alike  affected  her  heai't  and  charmed 
her  imagination.  Nor  could  she  be  insensible  to  tlie  gratifica- 
tion she  exi)erienced  as  she  w  itnessed.  every  instant,  the  emo- 
tion his  presence  excited  among  the  passers-by,  and  of  winch 
Cadurcis  himself  seemed  so  pro])erly  and  so  utterly  unconscious. 
And  this  was  Plantagenet ! 

Lord  Cadurcis  spoke  of  his  cousin,  who,  on  his  joining  the 
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ixirty,  had  assisted  tho  arra!i<;vim'iit  by  inovinp;  to  the  oilier  side; 
and  ho  spoke  of  him  witli  a  ret;ard  wliich  i)leased  Venetia, 
tliough  liis  lordship  envied  him  his  good  fortune  in  having  the 
atlvantage  of  a  prior  ac(iuaintance  with  Miss  Herbert  in  town; 
•  but  then  we  are  old  aecinaintanees  in  the  country,"  he  added, 
half  in  a  playful,  half  in  a  nielancholy  tone,  "  are  we  not?" 

••  It  is  a  loiig  time  that  we  iiave  known  each  other,  and  it  is  a 
long  tinu'  since  we  have  met,"  rei>licd  N'enetia. 

••  A  delicate  reproach,"  said  his  lordship;  "  but  perhaps  rather 
my  misfortune  tiian  my  fault.  My  thoughts  have  been  often,  I 
might  say  evt'r.  at  Cherbury." 

••  And  "the  abbey;  have  you  forgotten  the  abl)ey  ?" 

•'1  have  never  been  near  it  since  a  morning  you  perhaps  re- 
member." said  his  lordsiiip  in  alow  voice.  "  Ah!  Miss  Herbert," 
he  continued,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  was  young  then;  I  have  lived  to 
change  my  opinions,  and  some  of  which  you  then  disapproved." 

Tiie  ]»arty  stopped  at  a  box  just  vacant,  and  in  which  the 
ladies  seated  tliemselves  while  their  carriages  were  inquired  for. 
lA>rd  Cadurcis,  with  a  faltering  iieart,  went  up  to  pay  his  re 
si)ects  to  Venetia's  mother.  Lady  Annabel  received  him  with  a 
courtesy,  that  however  was  scarcely  cordial,  but  the  countess 
mstantlv  presented  him  to  her  husband  with  an  unction  which 
a  little  astonished  her  sister-in-law.  Then  a  whisper,  but  unob- 
served, passed  between  the  earl  and  his  lady,  and  in  a  minute 
Lord  Cadurcis  hail  been  invited  to  dine  with  them  on  the  next 
day.  and  meet  his  old  friends  from  the  country.  Cadurcis  was 
previously  engaged,  but  hesitated  not  a  moment  in  accepting  the 
invitation. 

The  ]\Ionteagle  party  now  passed  by:  the  lady  looked  a  little 
suriH-ised  at  the  company  in  which  she  found  her  favorite,  and 
not  a  little  mortilied  by  his  neglect.  What  business  had  Cadurcis 
to  be  speaking  to  that  Miss  Herbert  ?  Was  it  not  enough  that 
the  whole  day  not  another  name  had  scarcely  crossed  her  ear, 
but  the  night  must  even  witness  the  conquest  of  Lord  Cadurcis 
!iy  the  new  beauty  V  It  was  such  bad  ton.  it  was  so  unlike  him, 
it  was  so  underbred,  for  a  person  of  his  position  immediately  to 
bow  before  the  new  idol  of  tlie  hour— and  a  Tory  girl  too!  It 
was  the  last  thing  she  could  have  expected  from  him.  She 
should,  on  the  contrary,  have  thoiight  that  the  very  universal 
admiration  which  this  Miss  Ilerb(>rt  commanded  would  liave 
been  exartly  the  reason  why  a  man  like  Cadurcis  would  have 
.seemed  almost  unconscious  of  her  existence.  She  determineil  to 
reinonstrate  with  him;  and  she  was  sure  of  a  speedy  opportunity, 
for  he  was  to  dine  with  her  on  the  morrow. 


CHAPTER  X. 

NoTWiTiiSTANDiN'i  Lady  Annabel's  reserved  demeanor,  Lord 
(,'adurcis,  supported  by  the  presence  of  his  cousin,  whom  he  had 
discovered  to  be  a  favorite  of  that  lady,  ventured  to  call  upon 
her  the  next  day,  but  she  was  out.  They  were  to  meet,  how- 
ever, at  dinner,  "where  Cadurcis  determined  to  omit  no  oppor- 
tunity to  propitiate  her.     The  countess  liad  a  great  deal  of  tact, 
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and  slie  contrived  to  make  up  a  party  to  receive  liiin  in  whicli 
tliere  were  several  of  his  friends,  among  tliem  liis  cousin  and  the 

Bisliop  of ,  and  no  strangers  wlio  were  not,  like  lierself,  his 

great  admirers;  Init  if  slic  had  known  more  slie  need  not  liave 
given  lierself  this  trouble,  for  there  was  a  cliarm  among  her 
guests  of  wliicli  she  was  ignorant,  and  Cadurcis  went  determined 
to  please  and  to  be  pleased. 

At  dinner  he  was  seated  next  to  Lady  Annabel,  and  it  was  im- 

l>ossible  for  any  person  to  be  more  deferential,  soft,  and  insinu- 
ating. He  spoke  of  old  days  witli  emotion  wliicli  lie  di<l  not 
attempt  to  suppress;  he  alluded  to  the  present  with  infinite  deli- 
cacy. But  it  was  very  difficult  to  make  way.  Lady  Annabel 
was  courteous,  but  she  was  reserved.  His  lively  reminiscences 
elicited  from  her  no  corresponding  sentiment;  and  no  art  would 
induce  her  to  dwell  ujMm  tlie  present.  If  she  only  would  have 
condescended  to  c-omplinient  iiini,  it  would  have  given  him  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  distaste  of  the  life  he  now  led,  and  a 
description  of  the  only  life  wliich  he  wished  to  lead;  but  Lady 
Annabel  studiously  avoided  alfording  him  any  opening  of  the 
kind.  She  treated  him  like  a  stranger.  She  im])ressed  upon  him 
without  eflToi't  that  she  would  only  consider  him  an  acquaintance. 
How  Cadurcis,  satiated  witli  the  incense  of  the  whole  world, 
sighed  for  one  single  congratulation  from  Lady  Annabel!  Noth- 
ing could  move  her. 

"  I  was  so  sui'prised  to  meet  you  last  night,"  at  length  he  again 
observed.  "  I  have  made  so  many  inquiries  after  you.  Our 
dear  friend,  the  bishop,  was,  I  fear,  almost  wearied  with  my 
inquiries  after  Cherbury.  I  know  not  how  it  was.  I  felt  quite  a 
pang  when  I  heard  that  you  had  left  it,  and  that  all  these  years, 
when  I  have  been  conjuring  up  so  many  visions  of  what  was 
passing  under  tliat  dear  roof,  you  were  at  Weymouth." 

"  Yes.     We  were  at  Weymouth  some  time.'' 

"  But  do  not  you  long  to  see  Cherbury  again  ?  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  I  pant  for  it.  For  my  part,  I  have  seen  the  world,  and 
I  have  seen  enough  of  it.  After  all,  the  end  of  all  our  exertions 
IS  to  be  happy  at  home;  that  is  the  end  of  everything;  don't  you 
think  so  ?" 

"  A  happy  home  is  certainly  a  great  blessing,"  replied  Lady 
Annabel;  •'  and  a  very  rare  one." 

"  But  why  should  it  be  so  rare?"  inquired  Lord  Cadurcis. 

"  It  is  our  own  fault,"  said  Lady  Annabel.  "  Our  vanity  drives 
us  from  our  hearths." 

"  But  we  soon  return  again,  and  calm  and  cooled.  For  my 
part  I  have  no  object  in  life  but  to  settle  down  at  the  old  abbey, 
and  never  to  quit  again  our  woods.  But  I  shall  lead  a  dull  life 
without  my  neighbors,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  and  in  a  tone 
half  coaxing. 

"  I  suppose  you  never  see  Lord  now?"  said  Lady  Annabel, 

mentioning  his  late  guardian.  There  was,  as  Cadurcis  fancied, 
some  sarcasm  in  the  question,  though  not  in  tiie  tone  in  wliich 
it  was  asked. 

"No,  I  never  see  him,"  his  lordship  answei-ed  iu-mly;  "we 
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ilitTcr  in  our  ojniiioiis.  and  I  ditrcr  from  liiin  with  ref>;rot;  but  1 
(lill'iT  from  a  si'nso  of  «luty,  and  tlicivfore  1  luvvo  no  alternative." 
••  riie  claims  of  duty  are  of  course  paramount," observed  Lady 
Annabel. 

"  You  know  my  cousin?"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  to  turn  the  con- 
versation. 

"  Yes,  and  I  like  him  very  much;  lie  appears  to  be  a  sensible, 
amiable  person,  of  excellent  i>rinciples." 

"  I  am  not  bound  to  admire  George's  principles,"  said  Lor<l 
Cadurcis.  gayly;  "  but  I  respect  them,  because  I  know  that  they 
are  conscientious.  1  love  George;  he  is  my  only  relation,  and  he 
is  my  friend.  ■ 

"  I  trust  he  will  always  be  your  friend,  for  I  think  jou  will 
then,  at  least,  know  one  person  on  whom  you  can  depend." 

"  I  believe  it.     The  friendships  of  the  world  are  wind." 

'*  I  am  surprised  to  hear  vou  say  so,"  said  Lady  Annabel. 

"  Why,  Lady  Annabel  r' 

"  Y'ou  have  so  many  friends." 

Lord  Cadurcis  snuled.  "  I  wish,"  he  said,  after  a  little  hesi- 
tation. "  if  only  for  '  auld  lang  syne,'  I  might  include  Ladj'  An- 
nabel Herbert  among  them." 

••  I  (U)  iK>t  tiiink  there  is  iiny  basis  for  friendship  between  us, 
my  lord,"  she  said,  very  dryly. 

'•  The  i)ast  must  over  be  with  me,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  "  and  I 
should  have  thought  that  a  sure  and  solid  one." 

'"Our  oiiinions  on  all  subjects  are  so  adverse,  that  I  must  be- 
lieve thai  there  could  be  no  great  sympathy  in  our  feelings." 

"  yij  feelings  are  beyond  my  control,"  he  replied;  "  they  are, 
and  must  ever  be,  totally  independent  of  niy  o])inions." 

l^idy  Annabel  did  not  re|)lv.  His  h)rdship  felt  battled,  but  he 
was  resoheil  to  make  one  more  effort. 

"  Do  you  know,"  lie  said,  "I  can  scarcely  believe  myself  in 
London  to-day?  To  be  sitting  next  to  you,  to  see  Miss  Herbert, 
to  hear  Dr.  Masham's  voice— oh!  does  it  not  recall  Cherbury,  or 
Marringlnirst,  or  that  day  at  Cadurcis,  v^'hen  you  were  so  good 
as  to  smile  over  my  rough  re])ast.  Ah!  Lady  Annal)el,  those 
days  were  happy!  those  were  feelings  that  can  never  die!  All 
the  glitter  and  hubiiub  of  the  world  can  never  make  me  forget 
them — can  never  make  you,  I  hope.  Lady  Annabel,  quite  recall 
them  with  an  effort.  We  were  friends  then;  let  us  be  friends 
now." 

"  I  am  too  old  to  cultivate  new  friendships,"  said  her  ladyship; 
"  and  if  we  are  to  be  friends.  Lord  Cadurcis,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that,  after  the  interval  that  has  occurred  since  we  last  parted, 
we  should  have  to  begin  again." 

"It  is  a  long  time,"  said  his  lordshi]),  moin-nfully,  "a  very 
long  lime,  and  one — in  spite  of  what  one  may  think — to  which  I 
cannot  look  back  with  any  self-congratulation.  I  wished  three 
years  ago  never  to  leave  Cadurcis  again.  Indeed  I  did;  and  in- 
deed it  was  not  my  fault  tiiat  1  quitted  it." 

"  It  was  no  one's  fault,  1  hope,  my  lord.  Whatever  the  cause 
may    have   been,  I  have  ever  remained  (juite  ignorant  of  it;    I 
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wisliod,  and  wish,  <o  roiiiain  ignorantof  it.     I,  for  ddc,  liaveever 
considered  it  tlic  wisr  dispensation  of  a  niercifnl  l'ro\  idence." 

("aduiris  ground  liis  teetli;  a  dark  loolc  came  over  liini  which, 
wlieii  once  it  rose  on  his  brow,  was  with  diflicnlty  dispelled;  and 
for  the  remainder  of  the  dinner  he  continued  silent  aiitl  gloomy. 

He  was,  however,  not  unobserved  by  Venetia.  She  had 
watchi'd  liis  evident  attemijts  to  conciliate  iier  mother,  with 
lively  interest;  she  had  witnessed  their  failure  with  sinceie  sor- 
row. In  spite  of  that  stormy  interview,  the  results  of  which— 
in  liis  hasty  departure,  and  the  severance  of  their  accjnaintance 
—she  liad  often  regretted,  she  had  always  retained  for  him  the 
greatest  affection.  During  these  three  years  he  had  still,  in  her 
inmost  heart,  remained  her  own  riantagenet— her  adopted 
brother,  whom  she  loved,  and  in  whose  welfare  her  feelings 
were  deeply  involved.  The  mysterious  circumstances  of  her 
birth,  and  the  discoveries  to  which  tliey  had  led,  had  filled  her 
uiind  with  a  fanciful  picture  of  human  nature,  over  which  she 
hail  long  brooded.  A  great  poet  luid  become  her  ideal  of  man. 
Sometimes  she  had  siglied — when  musing  over  her  father  and 
Plantagenet  on  the  solitary  seashore  at  Weymouth— that  Cadur- 
cis.  instead  of  being  the  merely  amiable,  and  somewhat  narrow- 
minded,  being  that  she  supposed,  had  not  been  invested  with 
those  brilliant  and  commanding  qualities  which  she  felt  could 
alone  master  her  esteem.  Often  had  she,  in  those  abstracted 
hours,  played  with  her  imagination  in  combining  the  genius  of 
her  father  with  the  soft  heart  of  that  friend  to  whom  she  was  so 
deeply  attached.  8he  had  wished,  in  her  reveries,  that  Cadur- 
cis  might  have  been  a  great  man;  that  he  might  have  existed  in 
an  atmosphere  of  glory,  amid  the  plaudits  and  admiration  of  his 
race;  and  that  then  he  might  have  turned  from  all  that  fame, 
so  dear  to  tliem  both,  to  the  heart  which  could  alone  sympathize 
with  the  native  sim|)licity  of  his  childhood. 

The  ladies  witiidrew.  The  bishop  and  another  of  the  guests 
joined  them  after  a  short  interval.  The  rest  remained  below, 
and  drank  their  wine  with  the  freedom  not  unusual  in  those 
days.  Lord  Cadurcis  among  them,  although  it  was  not  his  habit. 
But  he  was  not  convivial,  though  he  never  passed  the  bottle  un- 
touched. He  was  in  one  of  those  dark  humors  of  which  there 
was  a  latent  spring  in  his  nature,  but  which,  in  old  days,  had 
been  kent  in  check  by  his  simple  life,  his  inexperienced  mind, 
and  the  general  kindness  that  greeted  him,  and  which  nothing 
but  the  caprice  and  perversity  of  his  mother  could  occasionally 
develoji.  But  since  the  great  revolution  in  his  position,  since 
circumstances  had  made  him  alike  acquainted  with  his  nature, 
and  had  brought  all  society  to  acknowledge  its  superiority;  since 
he  had  gained  and  felt  his  irresistible  power,  and  had  found  all 
the  world,  and  all  the  glory  of  it  at  his  feet,  these  moods  had  be- 
come more  frequent.  The  slightest  reaction  in  the  self-compla- 
cency tluit  was  almost  unceasingl}-  stimulated  by  the  applause 
of  applauded  men,  and  the  love  of  the  loveliest  women,  instantly 
took  the  sliape  and  found  refuge  in  the  innneiliate  form  of  the 
darkest  spleen,  generally  indeed  brooding  in  silence,  and,  if 
speaking,  expressed  itself  only  in  sarcasm.     Cadurcis  was,  in- 
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deed — as  we  have  already  described  hiin — the  spoiled  child  or 
society:  a  froward  and  jietted  darling-,  not  always  to  be  concili- 
ated by  kindness,  bnt  furious  wiien  nej^lected  or  controlled.  He 
was  habituateil  to  triunii)li:  it  had  been  his  lot  to  come,  to  see. 
and  to  cop.(juer:  even  the  procrastination  of  certain  success  was 
intolerable  to  him;  ids  energetic  volition  could  not  endure  a 
check.  To  Lady  .Vnnabel  Herbert,  indeed,  he  was  not  exactly 
wliat  lie  was  to  others;  there  was  a  spell  in  old  associations  from 
which  he  unconsciously  coidd  not  emanciitate  himself,  and  from 
which  it  was  his  opinion  he  lionored  her,  in  not  desiring  to  be 
free.  He  had  his  reasons  for  wisliing  to  regain  his  old,  his  nat- 
ural intiuence,  over  her  heart;  he  ilid  not  doubt  for  an  instant 
that  if  Cadurcis  sued,  success  must  follow  the  condescending  ef- 
fort. 

He  had  sued,  and  he  had  been  met  with  coldness,  almost  with 
disdain.  He  had  addressed  her  in  those  tones  of  tenderness 
which  experience  had  led  him  to  believe  were  irresistible,  yet  to 
which  lie  seldom  luul  recourse,  for  hitherto  he  had  not  been 
imder  the  degrading  necessity  of  courting.  He  had  dwelt  with 
fondness  on  the  insignificant  past,  because  it  was  connected 
with  her:  he  had  regretted,  or  affected  even  to  desi)ise,  the  glori- 
ous present,  because  it  seemed,  for  some  indefinite  cause,  to  have 
estranged  him  from  her  hearth.  Yes!  he  liad  lunnliled  himself 
before  her:  he  nad  thrown  with  disdain  at  her  feet  all  that  daz- 
zling fame  and  exjiaiuling  glor}^  which  seemed  his  peculiar  and 
increasing  privilege.  He  Iiad  delicately  conveyed  to  her  tliat 
even  these  would  be  sacriticeil,  not  only  without  a  sigh,  but  witli 
cheerful  delight,  to  find  lumself  once  more  living,  as  of  old,  in 
the  limited  world  of  her  social  affections.  Three  years  ago  he 
had  been  rejected  by  the  daughter,  because  he  was  an  undistin- 
guished youth.  Now  the  mother  recoiled  from  his  fame.  And 
wiio  was  this  woman  V  Tlie  same  cold,  stern  heai't  that  had 
alienated  the  gifte<l  Herljert;  the  same  narrow  rigid  mind,  that 
had  rei)udiated  ties  that  every  otlier  woman  in  the  world  would 
liave  gloried  to  cherish  and  acknowledge.  And  with  her  he  had 
l)assed  Ids  prejudiced  youth,  and  fancied,  like  an  idiot,  that  he 
iiad  found  .sympathy!  Yes,  as  long  as  he  was  a  slave,  a  me- 
chanical, submissive  slave,  bowing  ids  mind  to  all  the  tradi- 
tionary bigotry  which  she  adored,  never  daiing  tofoiin  an  opin- 
ion for  iiimself,  worshiping  her  idle  custom,  and  laboring  by 
iiabitual  hvpocrisv  to  perpetuate  the  delusi<jns  of  all  around 
her! 

In  tiie  meantime,  while  I>ord  Cadurcis  was  chewing  the  cud  of 
these  bitter  feelings,  we  will  take  the  op[)ortuiuty  of  explaining 
the  immediate  cause  of  Lady  Annabers  frigid  r<<eption  of  his 
friendly  ad%ances.  All  that  she  had  heard  of  Cadurcis,  all  the 
information  which  she  had  within  these  few  days  so  rapidly  ac- 
<|uired  of  his  character  and  cf>nduct,  were  mdeeil  not  calculated 
to  ilis|K)se  lier  to  witness  the  renewal  of  their  iiitiniaey  with  feel- 
ings of  reniarkalile  satisfaction.  Hut  this  morning  siie  had  read 
Ills  |»oem,  the  poem  that  all  Lonilon  was  talking  of,  and  she  had 
read  it  with  liorror.  SJie  looked  upon  Cadurcis  as  a  lost  man. 
AVitli  her,  ijideecl,  since  her  marriage,  an  imaginative  mind  had 
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become  an  object  of  terror;  but  there  were  some  peculiarities  in 
the  tone  of  CVulurcis'  genius,  whicli  magnified  to  excess  Jier  gen- 
eral apprehension  on  this  head.  She  traced,  in  every  line,  the 
evidences  of  a  raging  vanity,  which  she  was  convinced  n)ust 
])r()mpt  its  owner  to  sacriticc,  on  all  occasions,  every  feeling  of 
<hity  to  its  gratii'ication.  Amid  all  the  fervor  of  rebellious  pas- 
sions, and  the  violence  of  a  wayward  mind,  a  sentiment  of  pro- 
found egotism  appeared  to  her  impressed  oil  every  page  she  pe- 
rused. Great  as  miglit  have  been  the  original  errors  of  Herbert 
— awful  as  in  her  estimation  were  the  crimes  to  wliich  they  had 
led  Inm,  they  might  in  tlie  lirst  instance  be  traced  rather  to  a 
l)erverted  view  of  society  than  of  himself.  But  self  was  the  idol 
of  Cadurcis;  self  distorted  into  a  pliantoi]i  that  seemed  to  Lady 
Annabel  pregnant  not  only  with  terrible  crimes,  but  with  the 
basest  and  most  humiliating  vices.  The  certain  degradation 
which  in  the  instance  of  her  husband  had  been  the  consequences 
of  a  bad  system,  would,  in  her  opinion,  in  the  case  of  Cadurcis, 
be  the  result  of  a  bad  nature;  and  when  she  called  to  mind  that 
there  had  once  been  a  jjrobability  that  this  individual  miglit  have 
become  the  husband  of  her  Venetia,  her  child  whom  it  had  been 
the  sole  purpose  of  her  life  to  save  from  the  misery  of  which  she 
herself  had  been  the  victim;  that  she  had  even  dwelt  on  the  idea 
with  complacency,  encouraged  its  progress,  regretted  its  abrupt 
terminaticm,  but  consoled  herself  by  the  flattering  hope  that 
time,  with  even  more  favorable  auspices,  woukl  mature  it  into 
fulfillment;  she  trembled,  and  turned  pale. 

It  was  to  the  bishop  that,  after  dinner.  Lady  Annabel  expressed 
some  of  the  feelings  which  the  reappearance  of  Cadurcis  had  oc- 
casioned her. 

"  I  see  nothing  but  misery  for  his  future,"  she  exclaimed;  "  I 
tremble  for  him  when  he  addresses  me.  In  sjjite  of  the  glitter- 
ing surface  on  which  he  now  floats,  I  foresee  only  a  career 
of  violence,  degradation,  and  remorse.'' 

'■lie  is  a  problem  difficult  to  solve,"  replied  Masham.  "but 
there  are  elements  not  only  in  his  chai'acter,  but  his  career,  so 
different  from  those  of  the  person  of  whom  we  were  speaking, 
that  I  am  not  inclined  at  once  to  admit  that  the  result  must  nec- 
essarily be  the  same." 

"  I  see  none,"  replied  Lady  Annabel;  '•  at  least,  none  of  suffi- 
cient influence  to  work  any  material  change." 

"  What  think  you  of  his  success?"  replied  Masham.  "  Cadurcis 
is  evidently  proud  of  it.  With  all  his  affected  scorn  of  the 
world,  he  is  the  slave  of  society.  He  may  pique  the  feelings  of 
mankind,  but  I  doubt  whether  he  will  outrage  them." 

"  He  is  on  such  a  di/zy  eminence."  replied  Lady  Annabel, 
"  that  I  do  not  believe  he  is  capable  of  calculating  so  finely.  He 
Joes  not  believe,  I  am  sure,  in  the  possibility  of  resistance.  His 
vanity  will  tempt  him  onward." 

'•Not  to  persecution,"  said  Masham.  "Now  my  opinion  of 
Cadurcis  is.  that  his  egotism,  or  selfism.  or  whatever  you  may 
style  it.  will  ultimately  preserve  him  from  any  very  fatal,  from 
any  irrecoverable  excesses.  He  is  of  the  world — worldly.  All 
his  works,  all  his  conduct,  tend  only  to  astonish  mankind.    He 
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iri  not  proniptod  by  any  visionary  ideas  of  ainelioratinpj  his 
species.  Tlie  instinct  of  self-preservation  will  serve  liim  as  a 
ballast." 

"  We  shall  see."  said  Lady  Annabel;  "for  myself,  whatever 
may  be  his  end,  1  feel  assureel  that  great  and  disgraceful  vicissi- 
tudes are  in  store  for  hiai." 

"It  is  strange  after  what,  in  comparison  with  such  extraordi- 
nary changes,  must  be  esteemed  so  brief  an  interval,"  observed 
Masham,  with  a  sniUe,  "to  witness  such  a  revolution  in  his 
]>osition.  I  often  think  to  myself,  can  this  indeed  be  our  little 
Plantagenet  V" 

•  It  is  awful!  ■  said  Lady  Annabel:  "  much  more  than  strange. 
For  myself,  when  I  recall  certain  indications  of  his  feelings 
when  he  was  last  at  Cadurcis,  and  think  for  a  moment  of  the  re- 
sults to  which  they  might  have  led,  I  shiver;  I  assure  you,  my 
dear  kird.  I  tremble  from  liead  to  foot.  And  I  encouraged  him! 
I  smiled  wit\  fondness  on  his  feelings!  I  thought  I  was  secur- 
ing the  jteaceful  happiness  of  my  cliddl  What  can  we  trust  to 
in  this  world!  It  is  too  dreadful  to  dwell  upon!  It  must  have 
been  an  interposition  of  Providence  that  Venetia  escaped!" 

••  Dear  little  Venetia!"  exclaimed  the  good  bishop;  "  for  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  call  her  little  Venetia  to  the  day  of  my  death.  How 
well  she  looks  to-night!  Her  aunt  is,  1  think,  very  fond  of  her. 
See!" 

"  Yes,  it  pleases  me,"  said  Lady  Annabel:  "  but  I  do  wish  my 
sister  was  not  such  an  admirer  of  Lord  Cadurcis"  poems,  You 
cannot  conceive  liow  uneasj-  it  makes  me.  I  am  cpiite  annoyed 
that  he  was  asked  here  to-day.     Why  ask  him  r" 

"  O!  there  is  no  harm,"  said  Masham;  "you  must  forget  the 
l)a.st.  By  all  acctnmts,  Cadurcis  is  not  a  marrying  man.  In- 
deed, as  I  vmderstood,  marriage  with  him  is  at  present  (juite  out 
of  the  question.  And  as  for  Venetia,  she  rejected  him  before, 
and  she  will,  if  necessary,  reject  him  again.  He  has  been  a 
brother  to  her,  and  after  that  he  can  he  no  more.  Girls  never 
fall  in  love  with  tiiose  with  wiiom  tney  are  bred  up. 

'•  I  hope — 1  believe  there  is  no  occasion  for  api)rehension,"  re- 
plied Lady  Annabel;  "  indeed  it  has  scarcely  entered  my  head. 
The  very-  charms  he  once  admired  in  Venetia,  can  have  no  sway 
over  him,  as  I  should  tiunk,  now.  1  should  believe  him  as  little 
capaide  of  appreciating  Venetia  now.  as  he  \\as  when  last  at 
Cherbury  of  anticii)ating  tlie  change  in  his  own  character." 

"  You  mean  opinions,  my  dear  lady,  for  characters  never 
change.  Believe  me,  Cadurcis  is  radically  the  same  as  in  old 
days.  Circumstances  have  only  developed  his  latent  predis- 
jtosition." 

••  Not  changed,  my  dear  lord;  what,  that  iimocent,  sweet- 
tempered,  docile  child " 

"  Hush!  here  he  comes." 

The  earl  and  his  guests  entered  the  room;  a  circle  was  formed 
round  I^ii'ly  ATinabel;  some  evening  visitms  arrived;  there  was 
sin^^ing.  It  hiul  not  been  the  intention  of  Lord  Cadurcis  to  re- 
turn  to  the  drawing-room  after  hirj  rebuff  by  Lady  Annabel:  he 
ha'l  meditated  making  Lis  peaA;e  at  Mouteagle  House,  Init  wheix 
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the  mojnent  of  liis  projected  departure  arrived,  he  could  not 
resist  the  teiui)tati()ii  of  again  seeing  Venetia.  He  entered  the 
rcioin  hist,  and  some  moments  after  Jiis  companions.  Lady 
Annabel,  wlio  watclied  tlie  general  entrance,  concluded  he  had 
gone,  and  her  attention  was  now  fulh'  engaged  Lord  Cadurcis 
remained  at  the  end  of  the  room  alone,  apparently  abstracted, 
and  looking  far  from  :imiiil)le:  but  his  eye,  in  reality  was  watcli- 
ing  Venetia.  Suddenly  licr  aunt  api)roached  her,  and  invited 
tlie  la(l\'  wlio  was  conversing  with  ^liss  Herbert  to  sing;  Lord 
Caduniis  immediately  advanced  and  took  her  seat.  Venetia  was 
surprised  tiiat  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  with  Plantagenet  slie 
ielt  embarrassed.  She  had  met  his  look  when  he  ajjproached 
Jier,  and  Iiail  welcomed,  or  at  least  intended  to  welcome  him 
with  a  smile,  but  siie  was  at  a  loss  for  word.s:  slie  was  haunted 
witii  tiie  recollection  of  h.er  mother's  behavior  U>  liini  at  diiuicr, 
and  she  looked  down  on  the  ground,  far  from  being  at  ease. 

"  Veneti'a!"'  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

She  started. 

"  We  are  alone,"  he  said;  "let  us  call  j^ou  Venetia  wlien  we 
are  alone." 

Siie  did  not— she  could  not  reply;  she  felt  confused;  she  felt, 
indeed,  the  blood  rise  to  her  cheek. 

•'How  changed  is  everything!"  continued  Cadurcis.  "To 
think  the  day  should  ever  arrive  when  I  should  have  to  beg  your 
permission  to  call  j'ou  Venetia  I" 

She  looked  up:  she  met  his  glance.  It  was  moui'nful;  nay.  Ills 
eyes  were  suflfused  with  tears.  She  saw  at  her  side  the  gentle 
and  melancholy  Plantagenet  of  her  childhood. 

"  I  cannot  speak;  I  am  agitated  at  meeting  you,"  she  said, 
with  her  native  frankness.  "'  It  is  so  long  since  we  have  been 
alone;  and,  as  j'ou  say,  all  is  so  changed." 

"  But  are  you  changed,  Venetia  r"  he  said  in  a  voice  of  emo- 
tion. "  for  ail  other  change  is  notin"ng." 

"  I  meet  you  with  pleasure,"  she  replied:  "  I  hear  of  your  fame 
with  piide.  You  cannot  suppose  tliat  it  is  possible  I  should  cease 
to  be  interested  in  your  welfare."' 

"  Your  niotiier  does  not  meet  me  with  pleasure;  she  hears  of 
nothing  tliat  has  occurred  with  pride:  your  niotlier  lias  ceased 
to  take  an  interest  in  my  welfare;  and  why  should  you  be  un- 
changed V" 

"  You  mistake  my  mother." 

'•  No,  no,"  replied  Cadurcis,  shaking  his  head,  "I  have  read 
iicr  inmost  soul  to-day.  Your  mother  hates  me— me,  whom  she 
once  styled  her  son.  She  was  a  mother  once  to  me,  and  you 
were  my  sister.  If  I  have  lost  her  heart,  why  have  I  not  lost 
yours  ?" 

"  My  lieart,  if  you  care  for  it,  is  unchanged,"  said  Venetia. 

"  O!  Venetia,  wha^tever  you  may  think.  1  never  wanted  the 
solace  of  a  sister  s  love  more  than  I  do  at  this  moment." 

"  I  pledged  mj'  affection  to  you  when  we  were  children,"  re- 
l)lied  Venetia;  "you  have  done  nothing  to  forfeit  it,  and  it  is 
yours  still." 

"  When  we  were  children, '  said  Cadurcis,  musingly;  "  when 
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■\ve  were  imnx'ent,  wlien  we  were  hai)pv.  You.  at  least,  aie  lu- 
iKK-eiit  still;  are  yt)U  happy,  Venetia  r" 

•■  Life  lias  brought  sorrows  even  to  lue.  Plaiitagenet," 

Thehlood  deserted  his  heart  when  she  called  him  Plantagenet; 
he  lireathed  with  tiiUkulty. 

'■  When  1  last  returneil  to  Cherbury,"  he  said,  "  you  told  me 
you  were  chanj^ed,  \'enetia:  you  revealed  to  me  on  another  oc- 
casion the  secret  cause  oH  your  attliction.  I  was  a  l)<)y  then — a 
ftM)lish.  ignorant  hoy.  Instead  of  synij)athizing  with  yt)ur  heart- 
felt anxiety,  my  silly  vanity  was  offended  by  feelings  I  should 
have  shared,  ami  soothed,  and  honored.  Ah!  Venetia,  well  had 
it  been  for  one  of  us  that  1  had  conducted  myself  more  kindly, 
more  wisely." 

'•  Nay.  Plantagenet,  believe  me,  I  remember  that  interview  only 
to  regret  it.  The  recollection  of  it  has  always  occasioned  me  great 
grief.  We  were  both  to  blame,  but  we  were  both  children  then. 
We  must  pardon  each  other's  faults." 

'*  You  Mill  hear — that  is,  if  you  care  to  listen,  Venetia — much 
of  my  conduct  and  opinions,"  continued  Lord  Cadurcis,  "  that 
may  induce  you  to  believe  me  headstrong  and  capricious.  Per- 
haps I  am  less  of  both  in  all  things,  than  the  world  imagines. 
But  of  this  be  certain,  that  my  feelings  toward  you  have 
never  changed,  whatever  j'ou  may  permit  them  to  be;  and  if 
some  of  my  boyish  jmlgments  have,  as  was  but  natural,  under- 
gone some  transformation,  be  you,  my  sweet  friend,  in  some  de- 
gree consoled  for  the  inconsistency,  since  I  have  at  length 
learned  duly  to  appreciate  one  of  whom  we  then  alike  knew  lit- 
tle, but  whom  a  natural  msj)iration  taught  you,  at  least,  justly 
to  appreiiate — I  need  not  say  I  mean  tlie  illustrious  father  of 
your  being." 

N'enetia  could  not  restrain  her  tears;  she  endeavored  to  con- 
ceal her  agitated  countenance  behind  the  fan  with  which  she 
was  fortunately  i)rovided. 

"To  me  a  forbidden  subject,"  said  Venetia,  "at  least  with 
them  I  could  alone  converse  upon  it,  but  one  that  my  mind 
never  deserts." 

"(^h!  Venetia,"  exclaimed  Lord  Cadurcis,  with  a  sigh, 
"  would  we  were  both  with  him!" 

"  A  wild  thought,"  she  murmured,  "  and  one  I  must  not  dwell 
upon." 

•'  We  shall  meet,  I  hope,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis;  "  we  must 
meet — meet  often.  I  called  uiton  your  mother  to-flay.  fruit- 
lessly. You  must  attempt  to  conciliate  her.  Why  shoidd  we 
be  jtartedV  We,  at  least,  are  friends,  and  more  than  friends.  I 
(■ami(H  exist  unless  we  meet,  and  meet  with  the  frankness  of 
<j1(I  days." 

"  I  think  you  mistake  mamma;  I  think  you  may,  indeed. 
Rememlier  how  lately  she  has  met  you,  and  after  how  long  an 
interval!  A  little  time,  and  .she  will  resume  her  former  feel- 
ings, and  believe  that  30U  have  never  forfeited  yours.  Besides, 
we  have  friends,  mutual  friends.  My  aunt  admires  you,  and 
liere  1  naturally  must  be  a  great  deil.  And  the  bishoii — he  still 
loves  you;  that  lam   sure  he  does;  and  your  cousin — mamma 
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likes  your  cousii).  T  am  sure,  if  you  ran  manage  only  fo  be 
])aticnt — if  you  will  only  attempt  to  conciliate  a  littl(>.:ill  will  l)e 
as  before.  Remember,  too,  how  changed  your  position  is,"  Ve- 
netia  added,  with  a  smile:  "  you  allow  me  to  forget  you  are  a 
great  man,  but  mamma  is  naturally  restrained  by  all  this  won- 
derful revolution.  When  she  finds  "that  you  really  are  the  Lord 
Cadurcis  whom  slie  knew  such  a  very  little  ))oy — the  Lord  (Ja- 
durcis  who,  without  her  aid,  wouM  never  h;ive  been  able  even  to 
write  his  tine  poems — ohi  she  must  love  you  again!  How  can 
she  he]  p  it  ?" 

Cadurcis  smiled.  "  We  shall  see,"  he  said.  "  In  the  mean- 
time do  not  you  desert  me,  Venetia." 

"That  is  impossible,"  she  replied,  "the  happiest  of  my  days 
have  been  passed  with  you.  You  remember  the  inscription  on 
the  jewel  ?    I  shall  keep  to  my  vows." 

"That  was  a  very  good  inscription  as  far  as  it  went."  said 
Cadurcis;  and  then,  as  if  a  little  alarmed  at  his  temerity,  he 
changed  the  subject. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Venetia,  after  a  pause,  "  I  am  treating 
you  all  this  time  as  a  poet,  merely  in  deference  to  public  opinion. 
Not  a  line  Have  I  been  permitted"  to  read;  but  I  am  resolved  to 
rebel,  and  you  nuist  arrange  it  all." 

"  Ah!"  said  the  enraptured  Cadurcis,  "  this  is  fame!" 

At  this  moment  the  countess  approached  them,  and  told 
Venetia  that  her  mother  wished  to  speak  to  her.  Lady  Annabel 
had  discovered  the  tete-a-tete,  and  resolved  instantly  to  terminate 
it.  Lord  Cadurcis,  however,  wdio  was  quick  as  lightning,  read 
all  that  was  necessary  in  Venetia's  look.  Instead  of  instantly 
retirmg,  he  reuiained  some  little  time  longer,  talked  a  great 
deal  to  the  countess — who  was  perfectly  enchanted  with  him — 
even  sauntered  up  to  the  singers,  and  complimented  them,  and 
did  not  make  his  bow  until  he  had  convinced  at  least  the  mistress 
of  the  mansion,  if  not  her  sister-in-law,  that  it  was  not  Venetia 
Herbert  who  was  his  principal  attraction  in  this  agreeable 
society. 

CHAPTER  XL 

The  moment  he  had  quitted  Venetia,  Lord  Cadurcis  returned 
home.  He  could  not  endure  the  usual  I'outine  of  gayety  after 
her  society;  and  his  coachman,  often  waiting  until  after  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  at  Monteagle  House,  could  scarcely  as- 
sure himself  of  his  good  fortune  in  this  exception  to  his  accus- 
tomed trial  of  patience.  The  vis-a-vis  stopped,  and  Lord  Ca- 
durcis bounded  out  with  a  light  step  and  a  lighter  heart.  His 
table  was  covered  with  letters.  The  lirst  one  that  caught  his 
eve  was  a  missive  fi-om  Lady  Monteagle.  Cadurcis  seized  it 
like  a  wild  animal  darting  on  its  pray,  tore  it  in  half  without 
opening  it,  and,  gras]jing  the  poker,  crammed  it  with  great  en- 
ergy into  the  fire.  This  exploit  being  achieved,  Cadurcis  began 
walking  up  and  down  the  room;  and  indeed  he  paced  it  for 
nearly  a  coui^le  of  hours  in  a  deep  reverie,  and  evidently  under 
a  considerable  degree  of  excitement,  for  his  gestures  were  vio- 
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lent,  and  his  voice  often  audible.  At  length,  about  an  hour 
after  inidiii;:,'ht,  he  rang  for  his  valet,  tore  oiT  liis  cravat,  and 
hurled  it  in  one  corner  ot  the  apartment,  called  for  his  robe  dc 
chiiiiibir.  Sixla  water,  and  more  lights,  seated  liiniself,  and  began 
pouring  fortli.  faster  almost  than  a  pen  lould  trace  the  words, 
the  poem  that  he  had  been  meditating  ever  since  he  had  (piitted 
tlie  roof  wliere  he  had  met  Venetia.  She  had  expi'essed  a  wish 
to  read  his  poems;  he  had  resolved  instantly  to  compose  one  for 
her  solitary  perusal.     Thus  he  relieved  his  heart: 


Witliin  a  cloister'd  pile,  whose  Gothic  towers 
Rose  by  tlie  margin  of  a  sedgy  lake, 
Einbusoin'd  in  a  valley  of  green  bowers, 
And  girt  l)y  many  a  grove,  and  ferny  brake 
Loved  by  the  antler'd  deer;  a  tender  youth 
Wlioni  time  to  childhood's  gentle  sway  of  love 
Still  spared:  yet  innocent  as  is  the  dove. 
Nor  woiuidod  yet  by  care's  relentless  tootli; 
Stood  nuising;  of  that  fair  antique  domain 
The  orphan  lord!    And  yet  no  childish  thou<rht 
With  wayward  purpose  holds  its  transient  reign 
In  liis  young  mind,  with  deeper  feelings  fnuiglit, 
Tlieu  mystery  all  to  him,  and  yet  a  dream, 
That  time  has  touched  with  his  revealing  beam. 

II. 

There  came  a  maiden  to  that  lonely  boy, 

And  like  to  him  as  is  the  morn  to  night; 

Her  sunny  face  a  very  type  of  joy, 

Autl  with  her  soul's  unclouded  luster  bright. 

Still  scantier  sinnmers  liad  her  ])r»\\  illumed 

Than  that  on  which  she  threw  a  witehing  smile, 

Unconscious  of  the  spell  that  could  beguile 

His  being  of  the  burden  it  was  doom'd 

By  liis  ancestral  blood  to  bear — a  spirit 

Rife  with  desfionding  thoughts  and  fancies  drear. 

A  moody  soul  ihal  men  sometimes  inherit, 

And  worse  than  all  the  woes  the  world  may  bear; 

But  when  he  met  that  maiden's  dazzling  eye. 

He  bade  each  gloomy  image  baffled  fly. 

III. 

Amid  the  shady  woods  and  sunny  lawns 

The  maiflen  and  theyf)Uth  now  wander,  gay 

As  tiio  briirht  birds,  and  happy  as  the  fawns, 

'i'tieir  sportive  I'ivals,  that  itround  them  i)lay: 

Their  light  hands  linked  in  love,  the  golden  hours 

Uticonscious  tly,  while  thus  they  graceful  roam, 

And  careless  ever  till  the  voiee  of  home 

Kecall'd  tliem  from  their  sunsliine  and  their  flowers, 

For  then  tiiey  parte<i:  to  his  lonely  pile 

The  orphan  chief,  for  though,  his  woe  to  lull, 

The  maiden  call'd  him  brother,  her  fond  smile 

Gladden'd  another  hearth,  while  Ids  was  dull. 

Yet,  as  they  parted,  she  reproved  his  sadness. 

And,  for  her  sake  she  gayly  whispered  gladness. 
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IV. 


8lie  was  t}ie  daii^htei-  of  a  noble  race, 
That  beauteous  sirl,  and  yet  she  owed  her  name 
To  (>ne  who  needs  no  herald's  skill  to  trace 
Ills  bluzon'd  lineage,  for  liis  lofty  fanu; 
Lives  in  the  nioutli  of  men,  and  (listaiit  climes 
Ktvecho  his  wide  glory;  wliere  the  brave 
Are  lionor'd,  where  'tis  nolde  deeni'd  to  save 
A  prostrate  nation,  and  for  future  times 
\\'ori<  witli  a  high  devotion,  that  no  taunt, 
Or  ril)idd  lie,  or  zealot's  eager  curse. 
Or  tlie  short-sighted  world's  neglect  can  daunt, 
That  name  is  worship'd!     His  immortal  verse 
Blends  with  his  godlike  deeds,  a  double  spell 
To  bind  the  coming  age  he  loved  too  well! 


For  from  his  ancient  home,  a  scatterling, 

Tiiey  drove  him  forth,  unconscious  of  their  prize, 

Atui  branded  as  a  vile,  nnhallow'd  thing. 

The  luiin  who  struggled  oidy  to  be  wise. 

And  even  his  hearth  rebell'd,  the  duteous  wife 

A\'hose  bosom  well  might  soothe  in  that  dark  hour. 

Swell'd  with  her  gentle  force  the  world's  harsh  power, 

And  aimed  her  dart  at  his  devoted  life. 

That  struck;  ti;e  rest  his  mighty  soul  might  scorn. 

But  wlien  his  household  gods  averted  stood, 

'Twas  the  last  pang  that  cannot  well  be  borne 

When  tortured  e'en  to  torpor;  his  heart's  blood 

Flow'd  to  the  unseen  blow:  then  forth  he  went, 

And  gloried  in  his  ruthless  banishment. 

VI. 

A  new-born  pledge  of  love  \vithin  his  home. 

His  alien's  home,  the  exiled  father  left; 

And  when,  like  Cain,  he  wander'd  forth  to  roam, 

A  C;ain  without  his  solace,  all  bereft; 

Stole  down  his  pallid  cheek  the  scalding  tear. 

To  think  a  stranger  to  his  tender  love 

His  child  nuist  grow,  untroubled  where  might  rove 

His  restless  life,  or  taught,  perchance,  to  fear 

Her  father's  name,  and,  bred  in  sullen  hate, 

Sliriidi  from  his  image.     Thus  the  gentle  maid. 

Who  witli  her  smiles  had  soothed  an  orphan's  fate, 

Had  felt  an  orphan's  pang;  yet  undismay'd. 

Though  taught  to  deem  her  sire  the  child  of  shame 

She  clung  with  instinct  to  that  reverent  name. 

VII. 

The  time  flew;  the  boy  became  a  man,  no  more 
His  sliadow  falls  upon  his  cloister'd  hall. 
But  to  a  stirring  woi-id  he  learned  to  pour 
The  passion  of  ins  being,  skilled  to  call 
From  the  deep  caverns  of  his  musing  thought 
yiiadows  to  which  they  bow'd,  and  on  tlien-  mind 
To  stamp  the  image  of  his  own;  the  wind. 
Though  all  unseen,  with  force  or  ardor  fraught, 
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Can  sway  niaiikiiul,  and  thus  a  poet's  voice, 

Now  toiieliM  witli  swi'etiiess,  now  intlaiiR'd  with  rage, 

Thouijrh  hr  ath,  I'aii  make  us  grieve  and  then  rejoice; 

8iu'h  is  tlie  spell  of  his  creative  page, 

That  blends  with  all  our  moods;  and  thoughts  can  yield 

That  all  have  felt,  aud  yet  till  theu  were  seal'd. 


Vlll. 

The  lute  is  sounding  in  a  chamber  bright 

AVith  a  high  festival — on  every  side, 

Soft  in  the  gle:.niy  blaze  of  niellow'd  light. 

Fair  wt>meii  smile,  and  dancers  graceful  glide; 

And  Words  still  swei'ter  than  a  serciiitde 

Are  breathed  with  guarded  voice  and  si)eaking  eyes, 

Hy  joyous  hearts,  in  spite  of  all  their  sighs; 

Hut  by-i:one  fantasies  that  ne'er  can  fade 

Hetam  tile  pensive  spirit  of  the  youth. 

Kecllned  against  a  column  he.  surveys 

ills  laughing  compeers  with  a  glance,  in  sooth, 

Careless  of  all  their  mirth;  for  other  days 

Enchain  him  witli  their  vision,  the  bright  hours 

Puss'd  with  the  maiden  in  their  sunny  bowers. 


IX. 

Why  turns  this  brow  so  pale,  why  starts  to  life 
That  languid  eye?    What  form  before  unseen, 
A\'ith  all  the  spells  of  hallow'd  memory  rife. 
Now  rises  on  his  vision?     As  tlie  qu(  en 
Of  beauty  from  her  bed  of  sparkling  foam 
Sprung  to  th(^  azure  light;  and  felt  the  air — 
Snfi  as  her  cheek,  the  wavy  daiH;ers  bear 
To  his  rapt  sight  a  mien  that  calls  his  home, 
His  ('loister'd  home,  before  him,  with  his  dreams 
Pi-oj)lietic  strangely  blending.     The  briulit  'luise 
Of  his  (lark  childhood  still  divinely  beams 
Upon  his  being;  glowing  with  the  hues 
That  painters  love,  when  raptured  i)encils  soar 
To  trace  a  form  that  nations  may  adore! 


X. 

One  word  alone  within  her  thrilling  ear 

Hreathed  with  hush'd  voice  the  brother  of  her  heart; 

And  that  for  aye  is  hidden.     With  a  tear 

Smiling  she  strove  to  conquer,  see  her  start. 

The  bright  blood  rising  to  her  quivering  cheek, 

And  meet  the  glance  .she  hastened  once  to  greet, 

When  not  a  thought  had  he,  save  in  her  sweet 

AikI  solacing  society;  to  seek 

Her  smiles,  lii.s  only  life:  ahl  happy  prime 

Of  cloudless  purity,  no  stormy  fame 

His  unknown  sprite  then  stirr'd,  a  golden  time 

Worth  all  the  restless  .spli;ndor  of  a  name. 

And  one  soft  accent  from  those  g(;nlle  lips 

Miglitall  the  plaudits  of  a  world  eclipse. 
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XI. 


My  tale  is  done,  and  if  some  deem  it  strange 

Mj'  fancy  thus  should  droop,  deitrn  then  to  learn 

My  tale  is  truth:  imagination's  range 

Its  bounds  exaet  may  tou('h  not;  to  discern 

Far  str.inger  things  than  poets  ever  feign, 

In  life's  perplexing  annals,  is  the  fate 

Of  those  wiio  act,  and  musing  pene'rate 

The  mystery  of  fortune:  to  whose  reign 

The  iiaughliest  l)ro\v  nnist  bend,   'twas  passing  sirange, 

Tlie  youth  of  ttiese  fond  children;  strange  tiie  Hush 

Of  his  liigh  fortunes  and  his  spirit's  eiuuige; 

Strange  was  tiie  maiden's  tear,  tin;  maiden's  blusli; 

Strange  were  his  musing  thousi'hts  and  trenibUng  heart; 

'Tis  strange  tiiey  met,  and  stranger  if  tliey  part!" 


CHAPTER  XII. 

When  Lady  Monteagle  discovered,  wliich  she  did  a  veiy  few 
liotirs  after  the  mortifying  event,  wliere  Lord  Cadiircis  liad 
dined  the  day  on  whicli  he  had  promised  to  be  her  guest,  she 
was  very  indignant,  hnt  her  vanity  was  more  offended  than  her 
self-comi>lacency.  She  was  annoyed  that  Cadurcis  should  have 
I'ompromised  liis  exalted  reputation  l)v  so  publicly  dangling  in 
tlie  train  of  the  new  beauty;  still  more  that  he  should  have  signi- 
lied  in  so  marked  a  manner  the  impression  which  the  fair 
stranger  liad  made  upon  him,  by  instantly  accepting  an  invita- 
tion to  a  house  so  totally  unconnected  with  his  circle,  and 
wiiere,  had  it  not  been  to  meet  this  Miss  Herbert,  it  would  of 
course  never  have  entered  his  head  to  be  a  visitor.  But,  on  the 
w  bole.  Lady  Monteagle  was  rather  irritated  than  jealous;  and 
far  from  suspecting  that  tliere  was  the  slightest  chance  of  her 
losing  her  influence,  such  as  it  might  be.  over  Lord  Cadiu'cis;  all 
tbat  she  felt  was,  that  less  hister  must  redound  to  her  from  its 
possession  and  exercise,  if  it  were  ob\ious  to  the  world  that  his 
attention  could  be  so  easily  attracted  and  commanded. 

When  Lord  Cadurcis,  therefore,  having  disi)atched  his  poem 
to  Venetia,  paid  his  usual  visit  on  the  next  day  to  Monteagle 
House,  he  was  received  rather  with  sneers  than  with  reproaches, 
as  her  ladyship,  with  no  superficial  knowledge  of  society  or  of 
his  lordship's  character,  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  this  new 
fancy  of  her  admirer  was  to  be  treated  rather  witli  ridictde  than 
indignation;  and,  in  short,  as  she  had  discoNcicd  that  Cadtircis 
was  far  from  being  insensible  to  mockery,  that  it  was  clearly  a 
tit  occasion,  to  use  a  phrase  then  very  much  in  \-ogue,  for 
quizzing. 

'•  Hovv  d'ye  do?"  said  her  ladyship,  with  a  very  arch  smile;  "  I 
reall}"  coidd  not  expect  to  see  3'ou!'' 

Cadurcis  looked  a  little  confused;  he  detested  scenes,  and  now 
he  <lreaded  one. 

"  You  seem  quite  distraii."  continued  Lady  Monteagle,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  which  his  lordship  ought  to  have  broken.  "  But 
no  wonder,  if  tlie  world  be  right." 

"  The  world  cannot  be  wrong,"  said  Cadurcis,  sarcastically. 
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"  Had  vou  a  pleasant  paitv  yesterday  ?" 

"Very:' 

"  Lady nuist  have  been  (luite  cliarnied  to  have  got  you  at 

hi5t,"  said  L;uly  Monteagle.  "  I  suftpose  she  exhibited  you  toall 
lier  friends,  as  if  you  were  one  of  the  savages  that  went  to  court 
the  other  day." 

"She  was  very  courteous." 

"  0!  I  can  fancy  lier  flutter!  For  my  part,  if  there  be  one 
character  in  the  worhl  more  odious  tlian  another,  I  think  it  is  a 

ftissy  wdinan.     Iv;uly with  Lord  ("adurcis  dining  witli  her, 

aixl  the  new  Ix-auty  for  a  niece,  must  have  been  in  a  most  delect- 
able state  of  bustle." 

'*  I  thought  slie  was  rather  quiet,"  said  her  comjianion,  with 
provoking  indifference.  "She  seemed  tome  a  very  agreeable 
person." 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  Miss  Herbert  ?"  said  Lady  Monteagle. 

"01  tliese  are  very  moderate  expressions  to  use  in  reference 
to  a  j)erson  like  Miss  Herbert." 

"You  know  wiiat  they  said  of  j'ou  two  at  Ranelagh?"  said 
her  latlyship. 

"  No."  said  I/ord  Cadurcis,  somewhat  changing  color,  and 
si>eaking  through  his  teeth.  "Something  devilish  pleasant,  I 
dare  say." 

"  They  call  you  Sedition  and  Treason,"  said  Lady  Monteagle. 

"  Tlien  we  are  well  suited,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

"  She  certainly  is  a  most  beautiful  creatui'e,"  said  her  lady- 
ship. 

"  1  tliink  so,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

"  Rather  too  tall,  I  think." 

"  Do  you?" 

"  Beautiful  complexion,  certainly;  wants  delicacy,  I  think." 

"Do  you?" 

"Fine  eyes?  Gray,  I  believe.  Cannot  say  I  admire  gi'ay 
eyes.     Certain  sign  of  bad  temper,  I  believe,  gray  ejes." 

"Are  they?" 

"  I  did  not  observe  her  hand.  I  dare  say  a  little  coarse.  Fair 
pcoplt^  who  are  tall,  generally  fail  in  the  hand  and  arm.  What 
sort  of  a  hand  and  arm  lias  she?" 

"  I  did  not  observe  anything  coarse  about  ]Miss  Herbert." 

"All!  you  admire  her.  And  you  liave  cause.  No  one  can 
deny  she  is  a  fine  girl,  and  every  one  must  regret,  that  with  her 
dfcidcdly  provincial  air  and  want  of  style  altogether,  which 
nUKlit  naturally  be  expected,  considering  the  rustic  way  I 
understand  slie  has  been  l)rou<;lit  up  (an  oM  house  in  the  coun- 
try, with   a   metliodistieal   niollier),  tliat  slie  should  have  fallen 

into  sucli  hands  as  her  aunt.     Lady is  enough   to  spoil  any 

girl's  fortune  in  London." 

"  1  thought  that  the were  people  of  the  highest  considera- 
tion," said  Lord  (Jadurcis. 

"  Considf-rationl"  exclaimed  Lady  Monteagle.  "  If  you  mean 
tliat  they  are  ]ieoi)]eof  rank,  and  good  blood,  and  good  pi'operty, 
tliey  are  certainly  i»eoi»Ie  of  consideration;  but  they  are  Goths, 
Vandals,   Huns,  Calmucks,  Canadian  savagesi    They  have  no 
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fashion,  no  stv'le.  no  ton,  no  influenco  in  the  world.  It  is  impos- 
sil.lc  tli:it  ;i  jiTcnlor  misfortune  could  have  befallen  your  heauty 
tlian  Iia\  in^-  sucli  an  aunt.  Why,  no  man  who  lias  tlie  slif;litest 
regard  for  liis  reputation  would  be  seen  in  lusr  ('onipany.  She  is 
a  regular  quiz,  and  j'ou  cannot  imagine  how  everybody  wtis 
laugliing  at  you  the  other  night." 

"  I  am  very  mucii  ol)liged  to  them,"  said  Lord  Cadureis. 

"And.  ui)on  my  iiotior,"  continued  Lady  Monteagle,  "speak- 
ing merely  as  your  friend,  and  not  Ix-iiig  tlie  least  jealous — Ca- 
dureis, do  not  su]>|>ose  tliat— not  a  twinge  has  crossed  my  mind 
on  that  score;  but  still  I  must  tell  you  tliat  it  was  most  ridicai- 
lous  for  a  man  like  you.  to  whom  evervbody  looks  up.  and  from 
whom  the  slightest  attention  is  an  honor,  to  go  and  fasten  your- 
self the  whole  night  upo)i  a  rustic  simjileton,  something  between 
a  wax  doll  and  a  dairy-maid,  wiiom  evtay  fool  in  London  was 
staring  at;  the  very  reason  wliy  you  should  not  have  appeared 
to  have  been  even  aware  of  her  existence." 

"  We  have  all  our  moments  of  weakness,  Gertrude,"  said  Lord 
Cadureis,  perfectly  charmed  that  tiie  lady  was  so  thoroughly  un- 
aware and  unsuspicious  of  his  long  and  intimate  connection 
with  the  Herberts.  "I  suppose  it  was  my  cursed  vanit3\  I 
saw,  as  \o\\  say,  every  fool  staring  at  her,  and  so  I  determined 
to  show  that  in  an  instant  I  could  engross  her  attention." 

"  Of  course,  I  know  it  was  only  that;  but  you  should  not  have 
gone  and  dined  there,  Cadureis."  added  the  lady,  very  serit>usl\-. 
"  That  compromised  you;  but,  by  cutting  tliem"  in  future,  in  the 
most  marked  manner,  you  may  get  over  it." 

"  You  really  think  I  may?"  inquired  Lord  Cadureis,  with  some 
anxiety. 

"Oh!  I  have  no  doubt  of  it."  said  Lady  Monteagle. 

"  Wiiat  it  is  to  have  a  friend  like  you,  Gertrude,"  said  Cadur- 
eis, "  a  friend  who  is  neitiier  a  (ioth,  nor  a  Vandal,  nor  a  Hun, 
nor  a  Caluuick,  nor  a  Canadian  savage;  but  a  woman  of  fashion, 
style,  ton,  influence  in  the  world.  It  is  impossible  that  a  greater 
piece  of  good  fortune  could  have  befallen  me  than  having  you 
for  a  friend!" 

"  Ah!  mechant,  you  may  mock!"  said  the  lady,  triumphantly, 
for  she  was  (piite  satisfied  with  tlie  turn  the  conversation  had 
taken;  "  but  1  am  glad  for  your  sake  that  you  take  such  a  sen- 
sible view  of  the  case." 

Notwithstanding,  however,  this  sensible  view  of  the  case,  after 
lounging  an  hour  at  Monteagle  House,  Lord  Cadureis'  carriage 
stopi)e(l  at  the  door  of  Venetia's  Gothic  aunt.  He  was  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  meet  his  heroine;  but,  nevertheless,  he  did  not 
esteem  his  time  entirely  tin-own  away,  and  consoled  himself 
for  the  disappointment  by^  confirming  the  favorable  impression 
lie  had  already  made  in  this  establishment,  and  cultivating  an 
intimacy  wliich  he  vvas  assured  must  contribute  many  ojjpor- 
tunities  of  finding  himself  in  the  society  of  Venetia.  From  tiiis 
day,  indeed,  lie  was  a  frequent  guest  at  her  uncle's  and  gener- 
ally ct)ntrived  also  to  meet  her  several  times  in  the  week  at 
some  great  assembly;  but  here,  lioth  from  the  occasional  pres- 
ence of  Lady  Monteagle,  although  party  spirit  detei'red  her  from 
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attondiiig  many  circles  wliere  Cadurcis  was  now  an  habitual 
visitant,  ami  from  tlic  crowd  of  admirers  wlio  surrounded  tiie 
Herberts,  be  rarely  found  an  oppoitunity  for  any  ])rivate  con- 
versation witb  Vcnetia.  ITis  friend  tbe  bishop  also,  notwith- 
standing the  jirejudices  of  Lady  Annabel,  received  him  always 
with  cordiality,  and  he  met  tlie  Herberts  more  than  once  at  his 
mansion.  At  the  opera  and  in  the  jiark  also  he  hovered  about 
tiiem.  in  spite  of  the  sarcasms  or  repioaches  of  Lady  Monteaf>le; 
for  tlie  reader  is  not  to  sujipose  that  that  lady  continued  to  take 
tlie  same  self-coinj)lMc-ent  view  of  Lord  Cadnrcis'  acquaintance 
with  tiie  Herl)erts  wliicii  she  ori.ii'inally  a(loi)ted,  and  at  first 
Hatteied  herself  was  the  just  one.  His  admiration  of  Miss  Her- 
l>ert  had  become  the  topic  of  general  conversation;  it  could  no 
longer  be  concealed  or  disguised.  Rut  Lady  Monteagle  was  con- 
vinced that  Cadurcis  was  not  a  marrying  man.  aiul  persuaded 
iierself  tliat  this  was  a  fancy  wbicli  nuist  evaporate.  JMoreover, 
^lonteagle  House  still  continued  his  spot  of  most  constant  re- 
sort: for  his  opportunities  of  being  with  Venetia  were,  with  all 
his  exertions,  very  limited,  and  he  had  no  other  resource  which 
pleased  him  so  much  as  the  conversation  and  circle  of  the 
liriglit  goddess  of  his  party.  After  some  fierj"  scenes  therefore 
with  the  divinity,  which  oidy  led  to  his  prolonged  absence,  for 
the  profound  and  fervent  genius  of  Cadurcis  revolted  from  the 
ba.se  sentiment  and  mock  emotions  of  .society,  the  lady  recon- 
ciled herself  to  her  lot,  still  believing  herself  the  mo.st  envied 
woman  m  London,  and  often  ashamed  of  being  jealous  of  a 
country  girl. 

The  geiu'ral  result  of  the  fortnight  which  elapsed  since  Cadur- 
cis renewed  his  acquaintance  with  his  Cherbiu-y  friends  was, 
that  he  had  become  convinced  of  his  inability  of  projjitiating 
I^ady  Aiuiabel,  was  devotedly  attached  to  Venetia.  though  he 
had  seldom  an  opportunity  of  intimating  feelings,  which  tiie 
cordial  manner  in  whicii  she  ever  conducted  herself  to  him 
gave  him  no'  reason  to  concluile  desperate:  at  the  same  time 
tiiat  he  had  contrived  that  a  day  should  seldom  elai)se,  wnich 
did  Tiot,  under  some  circumstances,  however  unfavorable.  l)ring 
tiiem  togetlier,  while  her  intimate  friends  and  the  circles  in 
\\  bii'li  she  passed  moat  of  her  life  always  witnessed  his  presence 
will  I  favor. 


to  ii'T  on  tlic;  mglil  wlii'ii  she  i-i'turr)e<|  home,  after  lia\'iiig  met 
with  I'laiitagenet  at  lier  uinl<'"s.  and  having  |)ursued  a  conver- 
sation witii  him.  s(»  uii<'.\])i'cted.  so  strange,  and  so  alfecting! 
Slie  had  been  very  silent  in  the  carriage,  and  retired  to  lierroom 
jmmediately.      She   retire<l   to  ponder.     The   voice  of  Cadurcis 
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lingered  in  licr;  his  tearful  ej'e  still  caught  her  vision.  She 
leaned  her  licad  u])on  lior  iiand  and  si;;Iu",l.  Wliy  did  she  sigh? 
What  at  tiiis  instant  was  iier  upperniost  tiH)u;;ht  y  Her 
mother's  dislike  of  Cadurcis.  "  Your  niotlier  hates  ine."  These 
had  been  his  words;  these  were  the  words  slu>  repented  to  li<"r- 
self,  and  on  wliose  fearful  sounds  she  dwelt.  '"  Your  inollier 
hates  me!" 

If  by  some  means  she  liad  learned  a  month  ago  at  Weymoutli. 
that  her  mother  hated  Cadurcis,  thnt  his  general  conduct  had 
been  such  as  to  excite  Lady  Annabel's  odium.  Venetia  miglit 
have  for  a  moment  been  shocked  that  her  old  companion,  in 
whom  she  had  once  been  so  interested,  had  by  liis  irregular 
behavior  incurred  the  dislike  of  her  motlier,  by  whom  he  had 
once  been  so  loved.  But  it  would  have  been  a  very  transient 
emotion.  She  might  have  mused  over  past  feelings  and  past 
hopes  in  a  solitary  ramble  on  the  seashore,  she  might  even  have 
slied  a  tear  over  the  misfortunes  or  infelicity  of  one  who  had 
once  been  to  her  a  brother;  but,  perhaps,  nay  probably,  on  the 
morrow  tlie  remembrance  of  Plantagenet  would  scarcely  have 
occurred  to  her.  Long  years  had  elapsed  since  their  ancient 
fondness;  a  very  considerable  interval  since  even  his  name  had 
met  her  ear.  She  had  heard  nothing  of  him  that  could  for  a 
moment  arrest  her  notice  or  command  her  attention. 

But  n(jw  the  irresistible  impression  that  her  mother  disliked 
this  very  individual  filled  her  witli  intolerable  grief.  Wliat 
occasioned  this  change  in  her  feelings,  this  extraordinary  differ- 
ence in  her  emotions  ?  There  was,  apparently,  but  one  cause.  She 
had  met  Cadurcis.  Could  then  a  glance,  could  even  the  tender 
intonations  of  that  um-ivaled  voice,  and  the  dark  jiassion  of  that 
speaking  eye,  work  in  an  instant  such  marvels  ?  Could  they 
revive  the  past  so  vividly,  that  Plantagenet  in  a  moment 
resumed  his  ancient  place  in  her  affections?  No,  it  was  not 
that:  it  was  less  the  tenderness  of  the  past  that  made  Venetia 
mourn  her  mothei-"s  sternness  to  Cadiuris,  than  the  feelings  of  the 
futuie.  For  now  she  felt  that  her  mother's  heart  was  not  more 
changed  toward  this  personage  than  was  her  own.  In  truth,  she 
loved  him,  and  no  longer  as  a  brother. 

It  seemed  to  Venetia  that  even  before  they  met,  from  the  very 
moment  that  his  name  had  so  strangel}^  caught  her  eye  in  the 
volume  on  the  first  evening  she  had  visited  her  relations,  that 
her  spirit  suddenly  tm-ned  to  him.  She  had  never  heard  that 
name  mentioned  since  without  a  fluttering  of  the  heart  which 
she  could  not  repress,  and  an  emotion  she  could  ill  conceal.  Siie 
loved  to  hear  others  talk  of  him,  and  yet  scared}'  dared  speak  of 
him  herself.  She  recalled  her  emotion  at  unexpectedly  seeing 
his  portrait  when  with  her  aunt,  aiul  her  mortification  when  her 
mother  deprived  her  of  the  ]ioem  which  she  sighed  to  read. 
Day  after  day  something  seemed  to  have  occiUTt.  1  to  fix  her 
brooding  thoughts  with  fonder  earnestness  on  his  image.  At 
length  they  met.  Her  emotion  when  slie  first  recognized  him  at 
Ranelagh  and  felt  him  approaching  her,  was  one  of  those 
tumults  of  the  heart  that  form  almost  a  crisis  in  our  sensations. 
With   wiiat   difficulty  had  she  maintained    herself!    Doubtful 
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wlu'tlior  ho  would  even  foriiKilIy  acknowlodj^e  her  presonro,  lior 
vision  as  if  hv  lascination  liad  lu-vt'itlK'Irss  nu't  liis,  and  grew 
dizzy  as  he  passed.  In  tlie  interval  that  had  elapsed  between 
his  Hi-st  jtassinj;  and  then  joininj;-  her,  what  a  ehaos  was  her 
mind!  ^Vl)at  a  wild  blending  of  all  the  scenes  and  incidents  of 
lu'r  lifel  What  random  answers  had  she  made  to  those  with 
whom  she  had  been  before  c-onvt-rsing  witli  ease  and  animation! 
And  then,  when  she  unexpectedly  found  Cadurcis  at  her  side. 
anil  listened  to  the  sound  of  that  familiar  voice,  familiar  and  yet 
changed,  expressing  so  much  tenderness  in  its  tones,  and  in  its 
words  such  deference  and  delicate  resjiect — existence  felt  to  her 
tiiat  nunnent  afllnent  with  a  blissful  excitement  of  which  she 
had  never  dreamed! 

Her  life  was  a  reverie  until  they  met  again,  in  which  she  only 
mused  over  his  fame,  and  the  strange  relations  of  their  careers. 
She  had  watched  the  conduct  of  her  mother  to  him  at  dinner 
witii  i)oignant  sorrow;  slie scarcely  believed  tliat  shesliould  have 
an  (>p])ortimity  of  expressing  to  him  her  sym])atliy.  And  tlicn 
wliat  had  followed?  A  conversation,  evcr\'  word  of  whicli  1  ad 
touchetl  her  heart,  a  conversation  that  would  have  entirely  con- 
trolled her  feelings  even  if  lie  had  not  alieady  subjected  them. 
The  tone  in  which  he  so  suddenly  had  pronounced  "  Venetia," 
was  the  sweetest  nnisic  to  which  she  had  ever  listened.  His  al- 
lusit)n  to  her  father  had  drawn  tears,  which  could  not  l)e  re- 
strained even  in  a  crowded  saloon.  Now  slie  wept  plenteoiisiy. 
It  was  .so  generous,  so  noble,  so  kind,  soafiectionate!  Dear,  dear 
C'adurcis.  is  it  wonderful  that  you  should  be  loved! 

Then  falling  into  a  reverie  of  sweet  and  unbroken  stillness. 
with  her  eyes  fixed  in  abstraction  on  the  fire,  Venetia  reviewed 
her  life  from  the  moment  she  iiad  known  Plantagenet.  Not  an 
incident  that  had  ever  occurred  to  them  that  did  not  rise  obedi- 
ent to  her  magical  bidding.  She  loved  to  dwell  upon  the  time 
when  she  was  the  consolati(jn  of  his  sorrows,  and  when  Cherbury 
was  to  him  a  i)leasant  refuge!  O!  she  felt  sure  her  mother  must 
remember  those  foml  days,  and  love  him  as  she  once  did!  She 
pi<'tured  to  herself  the  little  Plantagenet  of  her  childiiood,  so 
serious  and  so  pensive  when  alone  or  with  jthers,  yet  with  her  at 
times  80  gay,  and  wild,  and  sarcastic;  forebodings  of  all  that 
<leejt  and  brilliant  spirit,  which  had  since  stirred  up  the  heart  of 
a  great  nation,  and  dazzled  the  fancy  of  an  admiring  world. 
The  ciiange  too  in  their  mutual  lots  was  also,  to  a  degree,  not 
free  from  that  sym]iatby  that  had  ever  Ijound  them  together.  A 
train  of  strange  accidcjnts  had  lirought  Venetia  from  her  spell- 
bound seclusion,  place<l  iier  suddenly  in  tiie  most  brilliant  circle 
of  civilization,  and  classed  her  among  not  the  least  admired  of 
its  favored  members.  And  wliom  had  she  come  to  meet':' 
Whom  did  slie  fiml  in  this  new  and  splendid  life  the  most 
courted  and  considered  of  its  community;  crowned  as  it  were 
with  garlands,  and  perfumed  with  the  incense  of  a  thousand 
altars?     Her  own  Plantagenet.     It  was  passing  strange. 

The  morrow  broiiglit  the  verses  from  ('a<lunis.  They  greatly 
atTected  her.  Tlx-  pictin-e  of  their  eliildhood.  and  of  the  singu- 
lar sympatliy  of  tlieir  mutual  silualioiis,  and  the  descripticni  of 
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licr  fathor,  railed  fortli  lior  tears:  she  iiiuniinred,  however,  at 
the  allusion  to  her  other  parent.  It  was  not. just,  it  eould  not  he 
true.  These  verses  were  not,  of  course,  shown  to  Lady  Anna- 
bel! Woidd  they  iiave  been  sliown,  even  if  they  had  not  con- 
tained the  allusion?  The  (|uestion  is  not  perplexing.  Venetia 
had  her  secret,  and  a  far  deejH'r  one  than  the  mere  reception  of 
a  poem;  all  confidence  between  her  and  her  mother  had  exi)ired. 
Love  had  stepped  in,  and  before  his  magic  touch,  the  discipline 
of  a  life  expired  in  an  instant. 

Hiicii  is  a  slight  sketidi  of  the  stati^  and  progress  of  Veneiia's 
feelings;  and  from  this,  howe\er  weak,  the  reader  may  form 
an  idea  of  the  mood  in  which,  during  the  fortnight  before 
alluded  to,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  Lord  Cladurcis. 
During  this  period  not  the  slightest  conversation  respcxting  him 
liad  occurred  between  her  mother  and  herself.  Lady  Annabel 
never  mentit)ned  him,  and  her  brow  clouded  when  his  name,  as 
was  often  the  case,  was  introduced.  At  the  end  of  this  fort- 
night, it  happened  that  her  aunt  and  mother  were  out  together 
in  the  carriage,  and  had  left  her  in  the  course  of  the  morning  at 
her  uncle's  house.  During  this  interval,  Lord  Cadurcis  called, 
and  having  ascertained,  through  a  "garrulous  servant,  that, 
though  his  mistress  was  out.  ]\Iiss  Herbert  was  in  the  di-awing- 
room,  he  innnediately  took  the  ojjportunity  of  being  introduced. 
Venetia  was  not  a  little  sniprised  at  his  appearance,  and,  con- 
scious of  her  mother's  feelings  upon  the  subject,  for  a  moment 
a  little  agitated,  yet,  it  must  be  confessed,  as  much  pleased. 

She  seized  this  occasion  of  speaking  to  him  about  his  verses, 
for  hitherto  she  had  only  been  able  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  them  by  a  word.  While  she  expressed  without  affectation  the 
emotions  that  they  had  occasioned  her,  she  complained  of  his  in- 
justice to  her  mother;  this  was  the  cause  of  an  interesting  conver- 
sation of  which  her  father  was  the  subject,  and  for  which  she 
had  long  sighed.  With  what  deep,  vmbroken  attention  she  list- 
ened to  her  companion's  enthusiastic  delineation  of  his  character 
and  career!  What  multiplied  questions  did  she  not  ask  him,  and 
how  eagerly,  how  amply,  how  affectionately  he  satisfied  her  just 
and  natural  curiosity!  Hours  flew  away  while  they  indulged  in 
this  rare  communion. 

"  Oh!  that  I  could  see  him!"'  sighed  Venetia. 

"You  will,"  replied  Plantagenet,  "your  destiny  requires  it. 
You  will  see  him  as  surely  as  you  beheld  that  portrait  that  it 
was  the  labor  of  a  life  to  prevent  j'ou  beholding." 

Venetia  shook  her  head;  "And  yet,"  she  added,  musingly, 
"  my  mother  loves  him.'" 

"Her  life  proves  it."  said  Cadurcis,  bitterly. 

"  I  think  it  does,"  replied  Venetia,  sincerely. 

"  I  pretend  not  to  undei-stand  her  heart,"  he  answered;  "  it  is 
an  enigma  that  I  cannot  solve.  1  ought  not  to  believe  that  shb 
is  without  one;  but,  at  any  rate,  her  pride  is  deeper  than  her 
love." 

"  Thej' were  ill-suited,"  said  Venetia,  mournfully;  "and  yet 
it  is  one  of  my  dn^ams  tliat  they  may  yet  meet." 

"  Ah!  Venetia,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  great  softness, 
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"  they  had  not  known  eacli  other  from  their  childhood,  like  us. 
They  met,  and  they  parted,  aHke  in  liaste." 

\'enetia  made  no  rei)ly;  lier  t'vcs  wore  fixed  in  a\)straction  on 
'I  lianil-scret'ii,  wliich  slie  w;i.s  unconscions  tliat  she  lield. 

•'Tell  me."  saicl  Tadureis,  drawing  his  eliair  elose  to  hers; 
•  tell  me,  Venetia,  if " 

At  tins  moment  a  thundering;  knock  at  the  door  announced 
Uie  return  of  the  countess  and  her  sister-in-law.  Cadurcis  rose 
from  his  si^at.  but  his  chair,  wliicli  still  remained  close  to  that 
v)ii  which  Vt'uetian  was  sitting,  did  not  escape  Die  quick  glance 
of  her  mortitied  mother.  Tiie  comitess  welcomed  Cadurcis  with 
extrenu^  cordiality;  Lady  Annabel  only  returned  his  very  court- 
eous bow. 

"Stop  and  dine  with  us,  my  dear  lord,"  said  the  coiuitess. 
"  We  are  only  ourselves,  and  li.ady  Annabel  and  "Venetia." 

"I  tliank  you,  Clara,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  "but  we  cannot 
stop  to-day." 

"01"  e.Kclaimed  her  sister.  "It  will  be  such  a  disappoint- 
ment to  Philip.  Indeed  you  must  stay,"  she  added  in  a  coaxing 
tone.  "We  shall  be  such  an  agreeable  little  party,  with  Lord 
Cadurcis." 

"  I  caimot  indeed,  mj-  dear  Clara,"  replied  Lady  Annabel; 
"  not  to-day,  indeed  not  to-day.  Come,  Venetia,  we  must  be 
going." 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Lady  Annabel  was  particularly  kind  to  Venetia  on  their  re- 
turn to  their  hotel,  otherwise  her  daughter  might  have  fancied 
that  slie  had  olTen(led  her,  for  she  was  very  silent.  Venetia  did 
not  doubt  that  the  ])resence  of  liord  Cadurcis  was  the  reason 
that  lier  motlier  would  not  remain  and  dine  at  her  uncle's.  This 
conviction  grieved  Venetia,  but  siie  did  not  repine;  she  indulged 
tlie  f(jnd  hope  that  time  would  remove  the  strong  prejudice 
winch  Ljidy  Annabel  now  so  singularly  entertained  against  one 
in  whose  welfare  she  was  originalh'  so  deeply  interested.  Dur- 
ing their  simple  and  short  repast  Venetia  was  occupied  in  a 
reverie,  in  wliich.  it  must  be  owned,  Cadurcis  greatly  figured, 
and  answered  the  occasional  though  very  kind  remarks  of  iier 
mother  witli  an  aljsent  air. 

After  diimer.  Lady  Annabel  dr(!w  her  chair  toward  the  lire — 
for.  althougli  May,  the  weather  was  chill— and  said,  "  A  quiet 
evening  at  home,"  Venetia,  will  be  a  relief  after  all  this  gayety." 
Veuf-lia  assented  to  her  motlier's  observation,  and  nearly  a 
ipiarter  of  an  liour  elajised  witliout  another  word  being  si)ol<eii. 
Venetia  had  taken  up  a  book,  and  liady  Annabel  was  a]marenliy 
lost  in  her  reflections.  At  length  she  said,  somewhat  abruptly, 
"  It  is  more  than  three  years,  1  think,  since  Lord  Cadurcis  left 
(  herbury  V" 

"  Yes;' it  is  more  than  three  years,"  replied  Venetia. 

"  He  (juitted  us  suddenly." 

"  Very  suddenly,"  agreed  Venetia. 
'  I  never  asked  you  whether  you  knew  the  cause,  Venetia," 
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continiiod  her  mother,  "  but  I  always  concluded  that  you  did. 
I  suppose  I  was  not  in  error?" 

This  was  not  a  very  agreeable  inquiry.  Venetia  did  not  reply 
to  It  with  her  previous  readiness  and  indifference.  That,  in- 
deed, was  iin])ossible,  but,  with  her  accustomed  frankness,  after 
a  moment's  liesitation,  she  answered,  "Lord  Cadurcis  never 
S])('<ifi(ally  stated  tlie  cause  to  me.  niannna.  Indeed,  I  was  my- 
self sur[)rised  at  his  departure,  but  some  conversation  had  oc- 
curred between  us  on  the  very  morning  he  quitted  Cadurcis, 
which,  on  reflection,  I  could  not  doubt  occasioned  that  de- 
parture." 

"  Lord  Cadurcis  preferred  his  suit  to  you,  Venetia,  and  you 
rejected  him  V"  said  I^ady  Aimabel. 

*'  It  is  as  you  believe,"  replied  Venetia,  not  a  little  agitated. 

"  You  did  wisely,  mj'^  child,  and  I  was  a  fool  ever  to  have  re- 
gretted your  conduct." 

"  Why  .should  you  think  so,  my  dearest  mamma?" 

"  Whatever  may  hav;  been  the  cause  that  impelled  your  con- 
duct tiien,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  '•  I  shall  ever  esteem  your  de- 
cision as  a  signal  interposition  of  Providence  in  your  favor.  Ex- 
cept his  extreme  youth,  there  was  apjjarently  no  reason  which 
should  have  induced  you  to  adopt  a  very  different  decision.  I 
tremble  when  I  think  what  might  have  been  the  consequences." 

"  Tremble!  dearest  mother!" 

"  Tremble,  Venetia.  My  only  thought  in  this  life  is  the  hap- 
piness of  my  child.     It  was  in  peril." 

"  Nay,  I  trust  not  that,  mamma;  you  are  prejudiced  against 
Plantagenet.     It  makes  me  very  unhappy,  and  him  also." 

"  He  is  again  your  suitor?"  said  Lady  Annabel,  with  a  scru- 
tinizing glance. 

'*  Indeed  he  is  not." 

"  He  will  be,"  said  Lady  Annabel.  "  Prepare  yourself.  Tell 
me,  then,  are  your  feelings  the  same  toward  him  as  when  he 
last  quitted  us  V" 

"  Feelings,  mamma!"  said  Venetia,  echoing  her  mother's 
words;  for,  indeed,  the  question  was  one  very  difficult  to  an- 
swer.   "  I  ever  loved  Plantagenet;  I  love  him  still." 

"  But  do  you  love  him  now  as  then?  Then  you  looked  ni)on 
him  as  a  brother.  He  has  no  soul  now  for  sisterly  affections.  I 
beseech  you  tell  me,  mj^  child — me.  your  mother,  your  friend, 
your  best,  your  only  friend — tell  me,  have  you  for  a  moment 
repented  tliat  you  ever  refused  co  extend  to  him  any  other  affec- 
tion?" 

"  I  have  not  thought  of  the  subject,  mamma;  I  have  not  wished 
to  think  of  the  subject;  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  think  of  it. 
Lord  Cadurcis  is  not  my  suitor  now." 

"  Venetia!"  said  Lady  Annabel,  "I  cannot  doubt  you  love  me." 

"  Dearest  mother!"  "^exclaimed  Venetia,  in  a  tone  of  mingletl 
fondness  and  reproach,  and  she  rose  from  her  seat  and  embraced 
Lady  Annabel. 

"  My  happiness  is  an  object  to  you,  Venetia?"  continued  Lady 
Annabel. 

♦'  Mother,  mother,"  said  Venetia,  in  a  deprecatory  tone.   "  Do 
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not  ask  sucli  friu^l  (juosdoiis!  Whom  sliould  T  lovo  but  you,  flip 
best,  tlu'  doan'st  inothor  that  evtr  existed!  And  wliat  olijecf 
can  I  have  in  lite  that  for  a  moment  can  be  placed  in  competi- 
tion witli  your  happiness  ?" 

"Then,  Venetia.  1  tell  you,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  in  a  solemn, 
yet  excited  voice,  "tliatthat  hap])iness  is  none  forever,  nav,  my 
very  life  will  be  the  forfeit,  if  1  ever  live  to  see  you  the  bride  of 
Lord  Cadurcis." 

•'  I  have  nothon-;ht  of  being  the  bride  of  any  one,"  said  Vene- 
tia.    "  1  am  hai)i)y  witii  you.     I  wish  never  to  leave  you." 

••  My  cliild.  the  fuKilliiient  of  such  a  wish  is  not  in  "the  nature 
of  thin-s,"  replit'd  Lady  Annabel.  "The  day  will  come  when 
we  must  part;  I  am  prepared  for  the  event— nay,  I  look 
forward  to  it,  not  only  with  resio-nation.  but  delight,  when  I 
tTiink  it  may  increase  your  happiness:  but  were  that  step  to 
destroy  it— O!  then,  then  1  could  live  no  more.  I  can  endure 
my  own  sorrows,  I  can  struggle  with  my  own  bitter  lot,  I  have 
some  sources  of  consolation  which  enable  me  to  endure  my  own 
misery  without  repining,  but  yours,  yours,  Venetia,  I  couid  not 
bear.  No!  if  once  I  were  to  behold  you  lingering  in  life  as  your 
mother,  with  l)lighted  hopes  and  with  a  heart  broken,  if  hearts 
can  break,  I  should  not  survive  the  spectacle;  I  know  myself, 
Venetia,  I  could  not  survive  it." 

"But  why  anticipate  such  misery?  Why  indulge  in  such 
gloomy  forebodings?  Am  I  not  happy  now ?  Do  you  not  love 
me  ?" 

Venetia  had  drawn  lier  chair  close  to  that  of  her  mother;  she 
sat  by  her  side  and  held  her  hand. 

"  Venetia,"  said  Ljidy  Annabel,  after  a  pause  of  some  mimites, 
and  in  a  low  voice.  "  I  must  speak  to  you  on  a  subject  on  which 
we  have  never  conversed.  I  must  speak  to  you."  and  liere  Lady 
Aimabel's  voice  (lroi)i)ed  lower  and  lower,  but  still  its  tones  were 
very  distinct,  -iltliough  she  expressed  herself  with  evident  etfort 
—  "I  must  speak  to  you  about— your  father." 

Venetia  uttered  a  faint  cry.  she  clinched  her  mother's  liand 
with  a  c(mvulsive  grasp,  and  sank  upon  her  bosom.  She  strug- 
gh'd  to  maintain  herself,  lint  the  first  sound  of  that  name  from 
lier  mother's  li|)s.  and  all  the  long-sujjpressed  emotions  that  it 
conjured  uj),  overpowered  her.  The  lilood  seemed  to  desert  her 
heart,  still  slie  did  not  faint;  she  clung  to  Lady  Annabel,  pallid 
and  shivering. 

Her  mother  ti'uderly  embraced  her,  she  whispered  to  her 
words  of  great  atlection.  She  attempted  to  comfort  and 
console  lier.  Venetia  murmured:  "  This  is  very  foolish  of  me, 
niotlier;  but  speak,  O!  speak  of  what  I  have  so  long  desired  to 
hear." 

"  Not  now,  Venetia!" 

"  Now,  mother!  yes,  now!  I  am  quite  composed.  I  could  not 
hear  the  postponement  of  vvliat  you  are  ai)out  to  say.  I  c-ould 
not  sleej).  dear  mother,  if  ycju  did  not  sj)eak  to  me.  It  was  only 
for  a  moment  1  was  overcome.  See!  I  am  (piite  comi)ose<l."" 
And  indeed  hIic  sj)oke,  in  a  calm   .•ind  steady  voice,  but  lier  pule 
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a7id  siifTfiring  countenance  expressed  the  painful  struggle  whicli 
it  cost  her  to  coinuiand  herself. 

"  Venetia,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  "  it  has  been  one  of  the  objects 
of  my  life,  tliat  you  should  not  sliare  my  sorrows." 

Venetia  i)ressed  her  motlier's  hand,  but  made  no  other  reply. 

"  I  concealed  from  you  for  y«'ars,"  continued  Lady  Annabel, 
"  a  circumstance  in  which,  intleed,  you  were  deeply  interested, 
but  the  knowledge  of  which  could  only  bring  you  unhappiness. 
Yet  it  was  destined  that  my  solicitude  should  eventuallj^  be 
baffled.  I  know  that  it  is  not  frcjm  my  lips  that  you  learn  for 
the  first  time  that  you  have  a  father — a  father  living." 

"  Mother,  let  me' tell  you  all!"  said  Venetia,  eagerly. 

"  I  know  all,"  said  Lady  Annabel. 

"  But,  motlier,  thei-e  is  something  that  you  do  not  know;  and 
now  I  would  confess  it." 

"  There  is  nothing  that  you  can  confess  with  which  I  am  not 
acquainted,  Venetia;  and  I  feel  assured,  I  have  ever  felt  assured, 
that  your  only  reason  for  concealment  was  a  desire  to  save  me 
l)ain." 

"  That,  indeed,  has  ever  been  my  only  motive,"  replied  Venetia, 
"for  having  a  secret  from  my  mother." 

'•  In  my  absence  from  Ciierbury,  you  entered  the  chamber," 
said  Lady  Annabel,  very  calmly.  "  In  the  delirium  of  your 
fever,  I  became  acquainted  with  a  circumstance  which  so 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  you." 

Venetia's  cheek  turned  scarlet. 

"  In  that  chamber  you  beheld  the  portrait  of  your  father," 
continued  Lady  Annalael.  "  From  our  friend  you  learned  that 
father  was  still  living.  That  is  all  ?"  said  Lady  Annabel,  in- 
quiringly. 

"  No.  not  all,  dear  mother,  not  all.  Lord  Cadurcis  reproached 
me  at  Cherbury  with— with — with  having  such  a  father,"  she 
added,  in  a  hesitating  voice.  "It was  then  I  learned  his  mis- 
fortunes, mother;  his  misery." 

'•  I  thought  that  misfortunes,  that  misery,  were  the  lot  of 
your  other  parent,"  replied  Annabel,  somewhat  coldly. 

"  Not  with  my  love,"  said  Venetia,  eagerly;  "  not  with  my 
love,  mother.  You  have  forgotten  your  misery  in  my  love. 
Say  so,  say  so,  dearest  mother."  and  Venetia  threw  herself  on 
her  knees  before  Lady  Annabel,  and  looked  \v^  with  earnestness 
in  her  face. 

The  expression  of  that  countenance  had  been  for  a  moment 
stern,  but  it  relaxed  into  fondness,  as  Lady  Annabel  gently 
bowed  lier  head,  and  pressed  her  lips  to  her  daughter's  forehead. 
"  Ah!  Venetia."  she  said,  "  all  depends  upon  you.  I  can  endure, 
nay.  I  can  forget  the  past,  if  my  child  be  faithful  to  me.  There 
are  no  misfortunes,  there  is  no  misery,  if  the  being  to  whom  I 
liave  consecrateil  the  devotion  of  my  life  will  only  be  dutiful, 
will  only  be  guided  by  my  advice,  will  only  profit  by  my  sad 
experience." 

"Mother,  I  repeat  I  have  no  thought  but  for  you."  said 
Venetia.     "  My  own  dearest  mother,  if  my  duty,  if  my  devotion 
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can   content    you,  you   sliall    be   happy.     But  wherein  have    1 

'•  In  notliinjr,  love.  Your  life  has  hithert^^^i  been  one  unbroken 
course  of  alVei-tionate  obedience." 

••  And  ever  shall  be."  said  Vi-netia.  "  lUit  you  were  .speakini;-, 
mother,  you  were  speaking  of — of  my — my  father!" 

"Of  him!"  said  Lady  Annabel,  thoughtfully.  "You  have 
seen  his  picture V 

Venetia  kissed  her  mother's  hand. 

'•  Was  he  h'ss  beautiful  than  C'adurcis?  Was  he  less  gifted  V" 
exclaimed  Lady  Annabel,  with  animation.  "  He  could  whisper 
in  tones  as  sweet,  and  pour  out  his  vows  as  fervently.  Yet  wliat 
am  I  ? 

"O  my  child,"  continued  Lady  Annabel,  "beware  of  such 
beings!  They  bear  within  them  a  spirit  (m  which  all  the  de- 
votion of  oiu-  sex  is  lavislied  in  vain.  A  j^ear — no!  not  a  year, 
not  one  short  year! — and  all  my  hopes  were  blighted!  ()! 
Venetia,  if  your  future  should  be  like  my  bitter  past — and  it 
might  have  been,  and  I  might  have  contributed  to  the  fulhll- 
nient — can  you  wonder  that  I  should  look  upon  Cadurcis  witli 
aversion  ?" 

'•But.  motlu'r,  di-arest  mother,  we  have  known  Plantagenet 
from  bis  childhood!  You  ever  loved  him;  you  ever  gave  him 
credit  for  a  heart — most  tender  and  affectionate." 

"  He  has  no  heart." 

"  Mother!" 

"  He  camiot  have  a  heart.  Spirits  like  him  are  heartless.  It 
is  another  impulse  that  sways  their  existence.  Tt  is  imagina- 
tion; it  is  vanity;  it  is  self;  (Hsguised  with  glittering  (pialities 
that  dazzle  our  weak  senses,  but  selfishness,  the  most  entire,  the 
most  concentrated.  We  knew  iiim  as  a  child — ah!  wdiat  can 
women  know!  We  are  born  to  love,  and  to  be  deceived.  We 
saw  him  young,  hel])less,  and  abandoned;  he  moved  our  pity. 
We  knew  not  his  natme;  tiien  lie  was  ignorant  of  it  himself. 
But  the  young  tiger,  though  cradled  at  our  hearths  and  fed  on 
milk,  will  in  good  time  retire  to  its  jungle  and  prey  on  blood. 
You  cannot  change  its  nature;  and  the  very  hand  that  fostered 
it  will  be  its  first  victim." 

•'  How  often  have  we  parted!"  said  Venetia,  in  a  deprecating 
tone;  "  how  long  have  we  been  separated!  and  yet  we  iiiid  him 
ever  the  same;  he  loves  you  now.  the  same  as  in  old  days.  If 
you  had  seen  him,  as  I  have  seen  him,  weep  when  he  recalled 
your  promise  to  be  a  parent  to  him,  and  then  (contrasted  with 
such  sweet  hopes  your  piesetit  reserve,  O!  you  would  believe  he 
had  a  heart,  yf)ii  would,  indeed!" 

"  Wee|)!"  exclaimed  Lady  Annabel,  bitterly;  "  ay!  they  can 
weep.  Sensibility  is  a  luxury  which  they  love  to  indulge.  Their 
very  susceptibility  is  our  bane.  Tliey  can  weep;  they  can  ijlay 
upon  our  feelings;  and  our  emotion,  .so  easily  excited,  is  an 
homage  to  their  own  power,  in  v\  liich  they  glory. 

"Look  at  Cadmx-is."  .she  su<]defdy  resinned,  "'bred  witli  so 
mu<h  care;  the  soundest  princi))les  insti]le<l  into  him  with  such 
bedulou.siie.s8;  imijibing  them  appareiitly  with  so  much  intelli- 
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gonce,  jmlor,  and  sinrcrity,  witli  all  that  fervor,  indeed,  with 
wiiich  men  of  liis  teniju'rainent  for  the  moment  pnrsiie  every 
object;  but  a  few  years  back  pious,  dutiful,  and  nioral,  vieu- 
injz:  perliaps  with  intolerance  too  youthful  all  that  differed  from 
the  opinions  and  the  conduct  he  had  been  educated  to  admire 
and  follow.  And  what  is  he  now?  Tiie  most  lawless  of  the 
wild;  casting  to  the  winds  every  salutary  principle  of  restraint 
and  social  discipline,  and  glorying  only  in  tiie  abandoned  energy 
of  self.  Three  years  ago,  you  yourself  confess  to  me,  he  re- 
proached you  with  your  father's  conduct;  now  he  emulates  it. 
There  is  a  career  whicli  such  men  must  run,  and  from  which  no 
influence  can  divert  them:  it  is  in  their  blood.  To-day  Cadur- 
cis  mav  vow  to  you  eternal  devotion;  but,  if  the  world  speaks 
truth,  Venetia,  a  month  ago  he  was  equally  enamored  of  an- 
other—and one,  too,  who  cannot  be  his.  IBut  grant  that  his 
sentiments  toward  you  are  for  the  moment  sincere;  his  imagi- 
nation broods  upon  your  idea,  it  ti-ansfigures  it  with  a  halo 
which  exists  only  to'  his  vision.  Yield  to  him;  become  his 
bride;  and  vou  will  have  the  mortification  of  finding,  that  be- 
fore six  months  have  elapsed,  his  restless  spirit  is  already  oc- 
cupied with  objects  which  may  excite  your  mortification,  your 
disgust,  even  your  horror!" 

"Ah!  mother,  it  is  not  with  Plantagenet  as  with  my  father; 
Plantagenet  could  not  forget  Cherbury,  he  could  not  forget  our 
childhood,"  said  Venetia. 

•'  On  the  contrary,  while  you  lived  together  these  recollections 
would  be  wearisonie,  commonplace  to  him;  when  you  had  sepa- 
rated, indeed,  mellowed  by  distance,  and  the  comparative  vague- 
ness with  which  your  absence  would  invest  them,  they  would 
become  the  objects  of  his  nnise,  and  he  would  insult  you  by 
making  the  public  the  confidant  of  all  your  most  delicate  domes- 
tic feelings." 

Lady  Annabel  rose  from  her  seat,  and  walked  up  and  down 
the  room,  speaking  with  an  excitement  very  unusual  with  her. 
"  To  have  all  the  soft  secrets  of  your  life  revealed  to  the  coarse 
wonder  of  the  gloating  multitude;  to  find  yourself  the  object  of 
the  world's  curiosity— still  worse,  their  pity,  their  sympathy;  to 
have  the  sacred  conduct  of  your  hearth  canvassed  in  every 
circle,  and  be  the  grand  subject  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  every  pal- 
try journal— ah!  Venetia,  you  know  not,  you  cannot  under- 
stand, it  is  impossible  you  can  comprehend,  the  bitterness  of 
such  a  lot."' 

"My  beloved  mother!"  said  Venetia,  with  streaming  eyes, 
"  }-ou  cannot  have  a  feeling  that  I  do  not  share." 

"Venetia.  vou  know  not  what  I  had  to  endure!"  exclaimed 
Ladv  Annabel,  in  a  tone  of  extreme  bitterness,  "  There  is  no 
degree  of  wretchedness  that  vou  can  conceive  equal  to  what  has 
been  the  life  of  your  mother.  And  what  has  sustained  me  — 
what,  throughout*  all  my  tumultuous  troubles,  has  been  the  star 
on  which  I  have  ever  gazed?  My  child!  And  am  I  to  lose  her 
now.  after  all  my  sufTerings,  all  my  hopes  that  she  at  least 
might  be  spared  my  miserable  doom  ?    Am  1  to  witness  her  also 
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a  victim?"  Liidy  Annabel  clasped  her  liands  in  passionate 
grief. 

'•  Mother!  mother!"'  exclaimed  Venetia,  in  agony,  "spare your- 
self, spare  nie! " 

••  Venetia,  you  know  how  I  have  doted  upon  you;  you  know  liow 
I  have  watclied  and  tended  you  from  your  infancy.  Have  I  lia  1 
a  thought,  a  wish,  a  hope,  a  plan — has  there  been  the  sHglitest 
action  of  uiy  hfe.  of  wliich  you  liave  not  been  the  object?  All 
mothers  fei-l,  but  none  ever  felt  like  me:  you  were  my  solitary 

j*>y-' 

Venetia  leaned  her  face  upon  the  table  at  which  she  was  sit- 
tiiig.  and  sobljed  aloud. 

•■  My  love  was  batlled,"  Lady  Annabel  continued.  "  I  fled  for 
both  our  sakes.  from  the  world  in  which  my  family  were  hon- 
ored— I  sacrificed  without  a  sigh,  in  the  very  prime  of  my  youth, 
every  jiursuit  which  interests  woman;  but  I  had  my  child i  I  had 
my  chdd! " 

•■  Ami  you  have  her  still!""  exclaimed  the  miserable  Venetia. 
'•  Mother,  you  have  her  still!" 

••  I  have  schooled  my  mind,"  continued  Lady  Aimal)(>l,  still 
jiaciiig  tlie  room  with  agitateil  sti'ps;  "  I  have  disciplint^d  my 
emotions:  1  liave  felt  at  my  heart  th  constant,  the  undying 
pang,  and  yet  1  have  smiled,  that  you  might  be  hap[)y.  But  I 
can  struggle  against  my  fate  no  longer.  No  longer  can  I  suffer 
my  unparallrled— yes,  my  unjust  doom.  Wiiat  have  I  done  to 
merit  these  alHictious?  Now,  then,  let  me  struggle  no  more; 
let  me  die!"" 

Venetia  tried  to  rise:  her  limbs  refused  their  office;  siie  tot- 
tered; siie  fell  again  into  her  seat  with  an  hysteric  cry. 

*•  Alas!  alas!"  exclaimed  Lady  Annabel.  "  to  a  mother,  a  child 
is  everything:  but  to  a  child,  a  ])<arcnt  is  oidy  a  link  in  tiie  chain 
of  her  existence.  It  was  weakness,  it  was  folly,  it  was  madness 
Ui  stake  everything  on  a  source  which  must  fail  me.  1  feel  it 
now,  but  I  feel  it  too  late." 

Venetia  held  forth  her  arms;  she  could  not  speak;  she  was 
stifled  with  her  emotion. 

'■  But  was  it  wonderfnl  that  1  was  so  weak":'"  contimied  lier 
mother,  as  it  were  communing  oidy  with  herself.  "  What  i-liild 
was  like  mine?  O!  the  joy,  the  bliss,  the  hours  of  rapture  that 
I  liave  pa.ssed.  in  gazing  upon  my  treasure,  and  dreaming  of  all 
liir  lieauty  and  her  ran-  iiualities!  1  was  so  happy! — I  was  so 
jirond!     .\h!   Venr'tia.  y(<  i  know  not  how  1  have  loved  you!" 

Venetia  sjtrnng  from  her  .seat;  she  rnsiied  forward  with  con- 
vulsive energv;  she  clung  to  her  mother,  threw  her  arms  round 
her  neck,  and  l)urieil  her  passionate  woe  in  Lady  Aimabel's  bosom. 

I>;idy  Annabel  stood  for  some  minutes  supporting  her  speech- 
less and  agitated  cliild;  then,  as  her  solis  became  fainuT,  and 
the  tumult  of  her  grief  gradually  died  away,  she  bore  her  to  the 
sofa,  and  seateil  lierself  by  her  side,  holding  Venetia"s  hand  in 
li«T  own.  and  ever  jind  anon  .soothing  her  with  soft  embraces, 
and  still  softer  words. 

At  lengtli,  in  a  faint  voice,  Venetia  said,  "  Mother,  what  can 
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T  do  to  i-estore  the  past?  How  can  we  be  to  each  otlier  as  we 
were,  for  this  I  caduot  bear?" 

"Love  me,  my  Venetia,  as  I  love  you;  be  faitlifiil  to  your 
mother;  do  not  disregard  lier  counsel;  profit  by  lier  errors." 

"  I  will  in  all  things  obey  you,"  said  Venetia,  in  a  low  voice; 
"  tliere  is  no  saerilice  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  for  your  liap- 
piness." 

"Let  us  not  talk  of  sacrifices,  my  darling  child;  it  is  not  a 
sacrifice  that  1  require.  I  wish  only  to  prevent  your  everlasting 
misery." 

"What,  then,  shall  I  do?" 

"  Make  me  only  one  promise;  whatever  pledge  you  give  I  feel 
assured  that  no  influence,  Venetia,  will  ever  induce  you  to  for- 
feit it." 

"  Najiie,  it  mother." 

"  Promise  nie  never  to  marry  Lord  Cadurcis,"  said  Lady  An- 
nabel, in  a  whisper,  but  a  wliisper  of  which  not  a  word  was  lost 
by  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

"  I  promise  never  to  marry,  but  with  your  approbation,'*  said 
Venetia,  in  a  solemn  voice,  and  uttering  the  words  with  great 
distinctness. 

The  countenance^  of  Lady  Annabel  instantly  brightened;  she 
embraced  her  child  with  extreme  fondness,  and  breathed  the 
softest  and  the  svveetest  expressions  of  gratitude  and  love. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

When  Lady  Monteagle  discovered  that  of  which  her  good- 
natured  friends  took  care  she  should  not  long  remain  ignorant — 
that  Venetia  Herbert  had  been  the  companion  of  Lord  Cadurcis' 
childhood,  and  that  the  most  intimate  relations  had  once  sub- 
sisted between  the  two  families— she  became  the  prey  of  the 
most  violent  jealousy;  and  the  bitterness  of  her  feelings  was  not 
a  little  increased,  when  she  felt  that  she  had  not  only  been  aban- 
doned, but  duped;  and  i;hat  the  new  beauty,  out  of  his  fancy  for 
whom  she  had  flattered  herself  she  had  so  triumphantly  rallied 
him.  was  an  old  frientl,  whom  he  had  always  admired.  She  seized 
the  first  occasion,  after  this  discovery,  of  relieving  her  feelings,  l)y 
a  scene  so  violent,  that  Cadurcis  had  never  again  entered  Mont- 
eagle House:  and  then  repenting  of  this  mortifying  result, 
\\  hich  she  had  herself  precipitated,  she  overwhelmed  him  with 
letters,  which,  next  to  scenes,  were  the  very  things  which  Lord 
Cadurcis  most  heartily  abhorred.  These — now  indignant,  now 
passionate,  now  loading  him  with  reproaches,  now  appealing  to 
Ids  love,  and  now  to  his  pity — daily  arrived  at  his  residence,  and 
were  greeted  at  first  only  with  short  and  sarcastic  replies,  and 
finally  by  silence.  Then  the  lady  solicited  a  final  interview,  and 
Lord  Cadiu-cis,  having  made  an  appointn;ent  to  quiet  her,  went 
out  of  town  the  day  before  to  Richmond,  to  a  villa  belonging  to 
Venetia's  uncle,  and  where,  among  other  guests,  he  was  of 
course  to  meet  Lady  Annabel  and  her  daughter. 

The  i)arty  was  a  most  agreeable  one,  and  assumed  an  addi- 
tional interest  with  Cadurcis,  who  had  resolved  to  seize  this 
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favorablo  opportunitj'  to  hring  his  aspirations  to  Verietia  to  a 
cri-^is.  The  (lay  after  the  last  eoiiversation  with  her,  whieh  we 
have  noticed,  he  liatl  iuileed  boldly  ealled  upon  the  Herberts  at 
their  hotel  for  that  purpose,  but  without  success,  as  they  were 
ag:iin  absent  from  home.  He  had  been  since  ahnost  daily  in  tiie 
societN'  of  Venetia;  but  London,  to  a  lover  who  is  not  smiled 
upt)n  by  the  domestic  circle  of  Ins  mistress,  is  a  very  unlavurable 
spot  for  confidential  conversations.  A  villa  life,  with  its  easy, 
unembarrassed  hai)its,  its  gardens  and  lounging  walks,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  increase<l  o])portiniities  resulting  from  being  to- 
gether at  all  hours,  and  living  under  the  same  roof,  was  more 
promising:  and  here  he  Hattered  iiimself  he  might  defy  even  the 
Argus  eye  and  ceaseless  vigilance  of  his  intended  mother-in-law. 
his  enemy,  whom  he  could  not  propitiate,  and  whom  he  now 
fairly  hated. 

His  cousin  George,  too,  was  a  guest,  and  his  cousin  George 
was  tlie  contidant  of  his  love.  Upon  this  kind  relatifm  devolved 
the  duty — far  from  a  disagreeable  one — of  anmsing  the  mother; 
and  as  I^ady  Annabel,  though  she  relaxed  not  a  jot  of  the 
grim  c^>urtesy  which  she  ever  extended  to  Lord  Cadurcis,  was 
no  longer  seriously  uneasy  as  to  his  influence  after  the  promise 
she  had  extracted  from  her  daughter,  it  would  seem  that  circum- 
stances combined  to  prevent  Lord  Cadurcis  from  being  disap- 
pointed at  least  in  the  first  object  which  be  wished  to  obtain — an 
opportunity. 

And  yet  several  daj'S  elapsed  before  this  offered  itself — passed 
by  Cadurcis,  however,  very  pleasantly  in  the  presence  of  the 
1>eing  he  loved,  and  very  judiciously  too,  for  no  one  could  pos- 
sibly be  more  amiable  and  ingratiating  than  our  friend.  Every 
one  i>resent,  except  Lady  Annabel,  appeared  to  entertain  for 
him  as  much  affection  as  ailminition:  those  who  liad  only  met 
iiim  in  throngs  were  quite  surprised  how  their  superficial  ob- 
servation and  the  delusive  reports  of  the  world  had  misled 
tliem.  As  for  his  hostess,  whom  it  had  ever  bee7i  his  study  to 
l)lease,  he  liad  long  won  her  heart,;  and,  as  she  could  not  be  blind 
to  liis  i)rojects  and  |)retensions,  she  heartily  wislied  him  success, 
a.ssisted  him  with  all  her  efforts,  and  desix'ed  nothing  more  sin- 
cerely than  that  her  niece  should  achieve  such  a  conquest,  and 
she  obtain  so  distinguished  a  nephew. 

Notwithstanding  her  jnomise  to  her  mother,  Venetia  felt  justi- 
fied in  making  no  alteration  in  her  conduct  to  one  whom  she 
still  sincerely  hned;  and  under  the  immediate  influence  of  his 
fascination,  it  was  often,  when  she  was  alone,  that  she  mourned 
with  a  son'owing  heart  over  the  ojiinion  which  her  mother  en- 
tertained of  him.  Could  it  indeed  be  possible  that  Plantagenet — 
tlie  same  Plantagenet  slie  had  knmvn  so  early  and  .so  long,  to  her 
invarial)ly  .so  tender  and  so  <levoted  -  coidd  entail  on  her,  by 
their  iniion,  such  unspeakable,'  and  inevitaiile  misery?  What- 
ever might  be  the  view  adopted  by  her  UKjther  of  her  conduct, 
Venetia  felt  every  hour  more  kecady  that  it  was  a  sacrifice,  and 
the  greatest;  an<l  she  still  in<]ulged  in  a  vague,  yet  delicious 
dream,  that  Lady  .\nnabel  iniglit  ultimately  withdraw  the  harsh 
and  i^ierhaps  heart-breaking  interdict  she  had  so  rigidly  decreed. 
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"  Cadurcis,"  said  liis  cousin  to  hiiii  one  morning,  "  we  are  all 
g'oiiiif  to  Ilainpton  Court.  Now  is  your  tiuie;  I^aily  Aiuialiel, 
the  Vernons,  and  myself,  will  fill  one  carriage;  I  have  arrangetl 
that.  Look  out,  and  sometliing  may  be  done.  Speak  to  the 
countess." 

Accordingly  T^)rd  Cadurcis  hastened  to  make  a  suggestion  to 
a  friend  always  flattered  by  his  notice.  "  Mj' dear  friend,"  he 
.said,  in  his  softest  tone,  '•  let  you.  Venetia,  and  myself,  manage 
to  be  together:  it  will  be  so  delightful:  we  shall  (luite  enjoy  our- 
selves."' 

The  countess  did  not  re(|U)re  this  anmiating  compliment  to  ef- 
fect the  o])ject  which  Cadurcis  did  not  express.  She  had  grad- 
ually fallen  into  the  unacknowledged  conspirMcy  against  her 
sister-in-law,  whose  prejudi(;e  against  her  friend  she  had  long 
discovered,  and  had  now  ceased  to  combat.  Two  carriages,  and 
one  filled  as  George  had  arra'iged,  accordingly  drove  gayly 
away,  and  Venetia,  and  her  aunt,  and  Lord  Cadurcis,  were  to 
follow  them  on  horseback.  They  rode  with  delight  tlu'ough  the 
splendid  avenues  of  Bushey,  and  Cadurcis  was  never  in  a  lighter 
or  happier  mood. 

The  month  of  May  was  in  its  decline,  and  the  cloudless  sky, 
and  the  balmy  air  such  as  suited  so  agreeable  a  season.  The 
London  season  was  approaching  its  close;  for  the  royal  birthday 
was,  at  the  period  of  our  history,  generalh-  the  signal  of  prepara- 
tion for  country  quarters.  The  carriages  arrived  long  before  the 
riding  party,  for  thej'  had  walked  their  steeds,  and  they  found  a 
messenger  who  requested  them  to  join  their  friends  in  theai)art- 
ment  which  they  were  visiting. 

"For  my  part,"  said  Cadurcis,  "I  love  the  sun  that  rarely 
shines  in  this  land.  I  feel  no  inclination  to  lose  the  golden  houi's 
in  these  gloomy  I'ooms.  AVhat  say  you,  ladies  fair,  to  a  stroll 
in  tlie  gardens?     It  will  be  doubly  charming  after  our  ride.'' 

His  companions  cheerfully  assented,  and  they  walked  away, 
congi-atulating  themselves  on  their  escape  from  the  wearisome 
amusement  of  palace- hunting,  etraining  their  e3'es  to  see  pict- 
ures hung  at  a  gigantic  height,  and  solemnly  wandering  through 
formal  apartments  full  of  state  beds,  and  massy  cabinets,  and 
mo  lern  armor. 

Taking  their  way  along  the  terrace,  they  struck  at  length 
into  a  less  formal  path.  At  length  the  countess  seated  herself 
on  a  bench.  "I  must  rest,"  she  said,  '"but  j^ou  young  people 
may  roam  about:  only  do  not  lose  me." 

'•  Come,  Venetia!"  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

Venetia  was  hesitating:  she  did  not  like  to  leave  her  aunt 
alone,  but  the  countess  encouraged  her.  "  If  you  will  not  go, 
you  will  only  make  me  continue  walking,"  she  said.  So  Venetia 
proceeded,  and  for  the  first  time  since  her  visit  was  alone  with 
Plantagenet. 

"  I  quite  love  your  aunt,"  said  Lord  Cailurcis. 

"It  is  difficult  indeed  not  to  love  her,"  said  Venetia. 

"Ah!  Venetia,  I  wish  your  mother  was  like  your  aunt,"  he 
continued.  It  was  an  observation  which  was  not  heard  without 
some  emotion  by  his  companion,  though  it  was  imperceptible. 
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'•  Venetia,"  said  Catlurcis,  "  wlien  I  rei^ollect  old  days,  how 
strange  it  seems  that  we  now  never  should  be  alone,  but  by  some 
mere  accident,  like  tliis,  for  instance." 

'•  It  is  of  no  use  tliinking  of  old  da\s."  said  Venetia. 

"  No  use!''  said  C'adiircis.  "  I  do  not  like  to  hear  you  say  that, 
Venetia.  Those  are  some  of  the  least  agreeal)le  wonls  that  were 
ever  uttered  by  th;it  inoutli.  I  iliiig  to  old  days;  they  are  my 
only  joy  and  my  only  liojie." 

"  They  are  gone."  said  Venetia. 

"  But  may  they  not  return  V"  said  Cadurcis. 

"  Never."  .said  Venetia.  mournfully. 

They  iiad  walked  on  to  a  marble  fountain  of  gigantic  propoi*- 
tions  and  elaborate  workmansliip,  an  assemblage  of  divinities 
and  genii,  all  spouting  water  in  fanta.stic  attitudes. 

'■  Old  days,"  said  Plantagenet,  "are  like  the  old  fountain  at 
Cadurcis.  dearer  to  me  than  all  this  modern  s[)Iendor  " 

'•  The  old  fountain  at  Cadurcis,"  said  Venetia.  musingly,  and 
gazing  outhe  water  with  an  abstracted  air,  "  I  loved  it  well!" 

••Venetia."  said  her  companion,  in  a  tone  of  extreme  tender- 
ness, yet  not  imtouched  with  melancholy,  "dear  Venetia,  let  u.s 
return,  and  return  together,  to  that  old  fountain  and  those  old 
days!" 

Venetia  shook  her  head.  "Ah!  Plantagenet,"  she  exclaimed, 
in  a  mournful  voice.  "  we  must  not  s|)eak  of  these  tilings." 

"  Why  not,  Venetia?"  exclaimed  Lord  Cadurcis,  eagerly, 
"  Wliy  should  we  be  estranged  from  each  other?  I  love  you;  I 
love  only  you;  never  iiave  I  loved  another.  And  you — have  you 
forgotten  all  our  youthful  affection?  You  cannot,  Venetia, 
Our  cliildhood  can  never  be  a  lilank." 

••  I  told  you.  when  first  we  met,  my  heart  was  unchanged," 
said  Venetia,  in  a  very  serious  ttme. 

"  Remember  the  vows  I  made  to  you,  when  last  atCherbury," 
said  Cadurcis.  "  Years  have  flown  on,  Venetia;  Init  they  find 
me  urging  tlie  same.  At  any  rate,  now  I  know  myself;  at  any 
rate  1  am  not  now  an  (obscure  boy;  yet  what  is  manhood,  and 
what  is  fame,  without  the  charm  of  my  infancy  and  my  youth. 
Yes,  Venetia,  you  must — you  will  be  mine?" 

"  Plantagenet,"  she  replied,  in  a  solemn  tone,  "  yours  I  never 
can  be." 

"You  do  not,  then,  love  me?"  said  Cadurcis,  reproachfully, 
and  in  a  voice  of  great  feeling. 

"  It  is  inipo.ssible  for  y(ju  to  be  loved  more  than  I  love  you," 
said  Venetia. 

••  My  own  Venetia!"  said  Cadurcis;  "Venetia  that  I  dote  on! 
what  does  this  mean  ?     Why,  then,  will  you  not  be  mine?" 

"  I  cannot;  there  is  an  obstacle — an  insuperable  obstacle." 

"Tell  it  me."  .sai<I  (Jadurcis,  eagerly;  "  I  will  overcome  it." 

•'  I  have  promised  never  to  marry  without  the  a]»probation  of 
my  mother;  lier  a|»i)robation  3'ou  never  can  obtain." 

Ca<lurcis'  c^juntenance  fell;  this  was  an  obstacle  which  he  felt 
that  even  he  coidd  not  overcome. 

"  I  told  you  your  mother  hated  me,  Venetia."  And  then,  as 
bhe  did  not  reply,  lie  continucnl,  "  You  confess  it,  1  see  you -con-. 
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fess  it.     Once  you  flattered  me  I  was  mistaken;  but  now,  now 
you  confi'ss  it." 

"  IIati\'(l  is  a  word  whicli  I  cannot  understand,"  replied  Vene- 
tia.  "  My  inotlier  has  reasons  for  <lisai)])r()viiif;-  my  union  vvitli 
you;  not  founded  on  the  circumstances  of  j^our  life,  and  there- 
fore removable— for  I  know  wliat  tlie  world  says,  Plantagenet, 
of  you— but  I  have  confidence  in  your  love,  and  that  is  notliing 
but  founded  on  your  cliaracter,  on  your  natun;:  they  may  be 
unjust,  but  they  are  insuperable,  and  I  must  yield  to  them." 

"  You  liave  another  parent,  Venetia,"  said  Cadurcis,  in  a  tone 
of  almost  irresistible  softness,  "the  best  and  greatest  of  men. 
Onc-e  you  told  me  that  Ins  sanction  was  necessary  to  your  mar- 
riage. I  will  ol)tain  it.  O!  Venetia,  l)e  mine,  and  we  will  join 
him:  join  tiwit  ill-fated  and  illustrious  being,  who  loves  you 
witii  a  passion  second  only  to  mine;  him,  who  has  addi'essed  you 
in  language  which  rests  on  every  lip  and  has  thrilled  many  a 
heart  that  you  even  can  never  know.  My  adored  Venetia,  pic;t- 
ure  to  yourself,  for  one  moment,  a  life  with  him,  resting  on  my 
bosom,  consecrated  by  his  paternal  love!  Let  us  quit  this  mean 
and  miserable  existence,  which  we  now  pursue,  which  never 
could  have  suited  us;  let  us  shun  forever  this  dull  and  degrading 
life,  that  is  not  life,  if  life  be  what  I  deem  it;  let  us  fly  to  those 
beautiful  solitudes,  where  he  communes  with  an  inspiring  nat- 
ure; let  us — let  us  be  happy!" 

He  uttered  these  last  words  in  a  tone  of  melting  tenderness; 
he  leaned  forward  his  head,  and  his  gaze  caught  hers  which  was 
fixed  upon  the  water.  Her  hand  was  pressed  suddenly  in  his; 
his  eye  glittered,  his  lip  seemed  still  speaking;  he  awaited  his 
doom. 

The  countenance  of  Venetia  was  quite  pale,  but  it  was  dis- 
turbed. You  might  see  as  it  were  the  shadowy  progress  of 
thought,  and  mark  the  tumultuous  passage  of  conflicting  pas- 
sions. Her  mind  for  a  moment  was  indeed  a  chaos.  There  was 
a  terrible  conflict  between  love  and  duty.  At  length  a  tear,  one 
solitary  tear,  burst  from  her  burning  eye- ball,  and  stole  slowly 
down  her  cheek;  it  relieved  her  pain.  She  pressed  Cadurcis' 
hand,  and  speaking  in  a  hollow  voice,  and  with  a  look  vague 
and  painful,  she  said,  '•  I  am  a  victim,  but  I  am  resolved.  I 
never  will  desert  her  who  devoted  herself  to  me." 

Cadurcis  quitted  her  hand  rather  abruptly,  and  began  walking 
up  and  down  on  the  turf  that  surrounded  the  fountain. 

'•  Devoted  herself  to  you!"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  fiendish  laugh, 
and  speaking,  as  was  his  custom,  between  his  teeth.  "  Commend 
me  to  such  devotion.  Not  content  with  depriving  you  of  a 
father,  now  forsooth  she  must  bereave  you  of  a  lover  too!  Anil 
this  is  a  mother,  a  devoted  mother!  The  cold-blooded,  sullen, 
selfish,  inexorable  tyrant!" 

*'  Plantagenet!"  exclaimed  Venetia.  with  great  animation. 

"  Nay,  I  will  speak.  Victim  indeed!  You  have  ever  been  her 
slave.  She  a  devoted  mother!  Ay!  as  devoted  as  a  mother  as 
she  was  dutiful  as  a  wife!  She  has  no  heart;  she  never  had  a 
feeling.  And  she  cajoles  you  with  her  love,  her  devotion — the 
stern  hypocrite!" 
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"  I  imist  leave  von,"  snid  Veiietia:  "I  cannot  bear  this." 

'•  O!  the  truth,  tlie  trutli  is  preeious,"  said  Cadiireis,  taking  liej 
hand  and  preventing  her  from  moving.  "  Your  mother,  your  de- 
voted motlier,  has  driven  one  man  of  genius  from  her  bosom, 
and  his  countrv.  Yet  there  is  another.  Deny  me  what  I  ask, 
and  to-morrow's  sun  shall  light  me  to  another  land:  to  this  I  will 
nevt-r  return:  I  will  blend  my  tears  with  yonr  father's,  and  1  will 
publish  to  Europe  the  doubkMnfamy  of  your  mother.  I  swear  it 
solennilv.  Still  I  stand  here.  Venetia:  prepared,  if  vou  will  but 
smile  ui)on  me,  to  be  her  son,  her  dutiful  son.  Nay!  her  slave, 
like  yon.  She  shall  not  murnuir,  I  will  be  dutiful;  she  shall  be  de- 
voted: we  will  all  be  hai)i\v,"  he  added,  in  a  softer  tone. 
'•  Now.  now.  Venetia,  my  happiness  is  on  the  stake,  now,  now." 

'•I  have  spoken,"  said'^ Venetia.  "My  heart  may  break,  but 
mv  purpose  shall  not  falter." 

"Then  mv  eurse  upon  your  mother's  head!"  said  Cadurcis, 
with  terril.le  vehemeney.  "May  Heaven  rain  all  its  plagues 
upon  her!     The  Hecate!'' 

••  I  will  listen  no  more."  exclaimed  Venetia,  indignantly,  and 
she  moved  away.  She  had  proceeded  some  little  distance  when 
she  paused  and  "looked  back;  Cadurcis  was  still  at  the  fountain, 
but  lie  did  not  observe  her.  She  remembered  his  sudden  depart- 
ure from  Cherburv.  she  did  not  doubt  that,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, he  would  "leave  them  as  abrui)tly,  and  that  he  would 
keep  his  word,  so  solennilv  given.  Iler  heart  was  nearly  break- 
ing, but  she  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  parting  in  bittern(>ss  with 
the  being  whom  perhai)s  she  loved  best  in  the  world.  She 
stoi)ped,  she  called  his  name  in  a  voice  low  indeed,  but  in  tliat 
sih'ut  spot  it  reached  him.  lie  joined  her  immediately,  but  with 
a  slow  step.  When  he  had  reache<l  her,  he  said,  without  any 
animation,  and  in  a  frigid  tone,  "  I  believe  you  called  me?" 

Venetia  burst  into  tears.  "I  cannot  bear  to  part  in  anger, 
Plantagenet.  I  wished  to  say  farewell  in  kindness.  I  shall^  al- 
wavs  jtrav  for  vour  happiness.     God  bless  you,  Plantagenet!" 

Lord  C'adurc"is  made  no  rei)ly,  though  Cora  moment  he  seemed 
about  to  speak;  he  bowed,  anil  as  Venetia  ai)i(roached  her  aunt, 
he  turned  his  steps  in  a  dilTerent  direction. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

Venetia  stopped  for  a  moment  to  collect  herself  before  she 
joined  her  aunt,  but  it  was  im])ossible  to  conceal  her  agitation 
"from  the  countess.  They  had  not,  however,  been  long  together 
Ill-fore  thev  observed  the"^ir  friends  in  the  distance,  who  had  now 
(piilted  the  i)alace.  Venetia  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  compose 
liiTSflf.  and  not  unsuccessful  ones.  She  was  suthciently  calm 
on  their  arrival,  to  listen,  if  not  to  converse.  The  countess,  with 
all  the  tact  of  a  woman,  covered  her  niece's  confusion  by  her 
.inimated  description  of  their  agreeable  ride,  and  their  still 
more  pleasant  pro7neiiade;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  party 
were  walking  hack  to  their  carriages.  When  they  had  arrived 
at  the  inn,  they  found  Lord  (';i<lurcis,  to  whose temi)orary  absence 
llie  cfiuntess  bad  alluded  willi  some  casual  obsiTvation  which 
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she  flattered  lierself  was  very  satisfactory.  Cadurcis  appeared 
rather  sullen,  an<l  the  countess,  with  feminine  quickness,  sud- 
denly discovered  that  hoth  herself  and  her  niece  were  extremely 
fatigued,  and  that  they  had  better  return  in  the  carriaj;es. 
There  was  one  vacant  place,  and  some  of  the  gentlemen  must 
ride  outside.  Lord  Cadurcis,  liowever,  said  that  he  sliould 
return  as  he  came,  and  the  grooms  miglit  lead  back  the 
ladies'  horses;  and  so  in  a  few  minutes  tlie  carriages  had  driven 
off. 

Our  solitary  equestrian,  however,  was  no  sooner  mounted  than 
lie  put  his  horse  to  its  speed,  and  never  drew  in  iiis  rein,  initil 
he  reached  Hyde  Park  CV)rner.  The  rapid  motion  accorded 
with  his  tumultuous  mood.  He  was  soon  at  home,  gave  his 
horse  to  a  servant,  for  he  had  left  his  groom  behind,  ruslied 
into  his  library,  tore  up  a  letter  of  Lady  Monteagle's  with  a 
demoniac  glance,  and  rang  liis  bell  with  such  force  that  it 
broke.  His  valet,  not  unused  to  such  ebullitions,  immediately 
appeared. 

"Has  anything  happened,  Spalding?"  said  his  lordship. 

"  Nothing  particular,  my  lord.  Her  ladyship  sent  every  day, 
and  called  herself  twice,  but  I  told  her  your  lordship  was  in 
Yorkshire." 

"That  was  right;  I  saw  a  letter  from  her.  When  did  it 
come  ?" 

"  It  has  been  here  several  days,  my  lord." 

"  Mind,  I  am  at  home  to  nobodj^;  I  am  not  in  town." 

The  valet  bowed  and  disappeared.  Cadurcis  threw  himself 
into  an  easy-chair,  stretched  his  legs  sighed,  and  then  swore; 
then  suddenly  starting  up,  he  seized  a  mass  of  letters  that  were 
lying  on  the  table,  and  hurled  them  to  the  other  end  of  tlie 
apartment,  daslu^d  several  books  to  the  ground,  kicked  down 
several  chairs  tiiat  were  in  his  way,  and  began  pacing  the  room 
with  his  usual  troubled  step;  and  so  he  continued  until  the 
shades  of  twilight  entered  his  apartment.  Then  lie  pulled  down 
the  other  bell-roi)e,  and  Mr.  Spalding  again  appeared. 

"  Order  j^ost-horses  for  to-morrow,"  said  his  lordship. 

"  Where  to,  my  lord? 

"  I  don't  know;  order  the  horses." 

Mr.  Spalding  again  bowed  and  disappeared. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  heard  a  great  stamping  and  confusion  in 
his  master's  apartment,  and  presentl}'  the  door  oijened,  and  his 
master's  voice  was  heard  calling  him  repeatedly  in  a  very  iri- 
table  tone. 

"  Why  are  there  no  bells  in  tliis  cursed  room  ?"  inquird  Lord 
Cadurcis. 

"  Tlie  ropes  are  broken,  my  lord." 

"  Why  are  they  broken?" 

"  I  can't  say,  my  lord." 

"  I  cannot  leave  this  house  for  a  day  but  I  find  everything  in 
confusion.     Bring  me  some  Burgundy." 

"  Yes,  my  lord;  there  is  a  joung  lad,  my  lord,  calleel  a  few 
minutes  back,  and  asked  for  your  lordsliip.  He  says  he  has 
something  very  particular  to  say  to  your  lordship.  I  told  him  your 
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lordshij-t  was   out  of  town.     IIo  saiil  your  lordshi])  would  wisli 
vorv  nuu'h  to  st'oliiin,  and  that  lie  liad  conic  Iroiii  tlic  al)l)ey."' 

"The  abbey!"  said  Cadureis,  in  a  tone  of  curiosity.  "  Whj 
did  you  not  show  him  in?" 

••S'our  lonlship  said  you  were  not  at  home  to  anybody." 

"IdiotI  Is  tliis  anybody?  Of  course  I  would  have  seen  him. 
What  tlie  devil  tlo  I  keep  you  for,  sir.  You  seem  tc  me  to  have 
lost  your  heail." 

Mr.  Spaldinja;  retired. 

"The  abbey!  that  is  droll,"  said  Cadureis.  "I  owe  some 
duties  to  the"  jioor  abbey.  I  should  not  like  to  quit  England, 
and  leave  anybody  in  trouble  at  the  abbey.  I  wish  I  liad  seen 
the  lad.  S(.)me  son  of  a  tenant  who  has  written  to  me,  and  I 
liave  never  opened  his  letters.     I  am  sorry." 

In  a  few  minutes  I\Ir.  Spalding  again  entered  the  room. 
"The  young  lad  has  called  again,  my  lord.  He  says  he  thinks 
your  lordship  has  come  to  town,  and  he  wishes  to  see  your  lord- 
shij)  very  much." 

"  Bring  lights  and  show  him  up.     Show  him  up  first." 

Accordingly,  a  country  lad  was  ushered  into  the  room,  al- 
though it  was  so  dusky  that  Cadureis  could  oidy  observe  lus 
tigure  standing  at  the  door. 

"  Well,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Cadureis,  "  what  do  you  want? 
Are  vou  in  anv  troul)le?" 

Th'e  boy  hesitated. 

"  Si)eak  out,  my  good  fellow;  do  not  be  alarmed.  If  I  can 
serve  vou,  or  anv  one  at  tlie  abbey,  I  will  do  it." 

Here  Mr.  Sjialding  entered  with  the  lights.  The  lad  held  a 
cotton  handkerchief  to  his  face;  he  aiipeared  to  be  weejiing:  all 
that  was  seen  of  his  head  were  Ids  locks  of  red  hair.  He  seemed 
a  country  lad,  dressed  in  a  long  green  coat  with  silver  buttons, 
and  he  twirled  in  his  disengaged  hand  a  peasant's  white  hat. 

"That  will  do,  Spalding,"  said  Lord  Cadureis.  "Leave  the 
room.  Now,  my  good  fellow,  my  time  is  precious!  but  speak 
out,  and  do  not  be  afraid!" 

"  Cadureis!"  said  tlie  lad,  in  a  sweet  and  trembling  voice. 

"Gertrude,  by  G— d!"  exclaimed  Lord  Cadureis,  starting. 
"  What  infernal  mascpierade  is  this?" 

"  Is  it  a  greater  disguise  than  I  have  to  bear  every  hour  of  my 
life?"  exclaimed  Lady  Monteagle,  advancing.  "Have  I  not  to 
bear  a  smiling  face  witli  a  iueaking  heart?" 

"  Bv  Jove!  a  scene,"  e.xclainied  Cadureis.  in  a  piteous  tone. 

"  A  scene!"  exclaimed  Lady  ISIonteagle,  bursting  into  a  flood 
of  indignant  tears.  "  Is  this  the  way  the  expression  of  my  feel- 
ings is  ever  to  be  stigmatized?     Barbarous  man!" 

Cailurcis  stood  willi  Ids  back  lo  the  iire])lace.  with  his  lips 
c()mi)n'ssed.  and  his  liaiids  under  his  coat-tails.  He  wasresolved 
that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  utter  a  word.  He  looked  the 
j)icture  of  (logged  indilference. 

"  I  know  wliere  you  have  been,"  continued  Lady  Monteagle. 
"  You  have  been  to  Richmond:  you  have  been  with  Miss  Herbert. 
Yes!  I  know  all.  1  am  a  victim!  but  I  will  not  be  a  dupe.  York 
shire,  imieed!     P;illry  coward!" 
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Cadurcis  hummed  an  air. 

"And  this  is  Lord  Caduriis!"  f()iitinno<l  tlio  ladj'.  "The  sub- 
lime, etlicrcai  Lord  Cadtucis,  ('OiKk'sccndiny  to  tlie  last  refiif^c  of 
the  meanest,  most  commonplace  mind,  a  vulgar,  wretched  lie! 
What  could  have  been  expected  from  such  a  mind  V  You  mav 
delude  the  worM,  but  I  know  you.  Yes.  sir,  I  know  you.  Anil 
I  will  let  everyi)ody  know  you.  I  will  tear  away  the  veil  of 
charlatanism  with  \vhich  you  have  enveloped  yourself.  The 
world  shall  at  Icnj^tii  discover  the  nature  of  the  idol  they  have 
worshipeil.  All  your  meanness,  all  your  falsehood,  all  your  sel- 
fishness, all  your  baseness,  shall  be  revealed.  I  may  be  spurned, 
but  at  any  i"ate  I  will  be  revenged!" 

Lord  Cadurcis  yawned. 

"  Insulting,  ])itirul  wretch!"  continued  the  lady.  "And  you 
think  that  I  wish  to  hear  you  speak!  You  think  the  sound  of 
that  deceitful  voice  has  any  charm  for  me!  You  are  mistaken, 
sir.  I  have  listened  to  you  too  long.  It  was  not  to  remonstrate 
with  you  that  I  resolved  to  see  you.  The  tones  of  your  voice 
can  only  excite  my  disgust.  I  am  here  to  speak  myself;  to  ex- 
press to  you  the  contempt,  the  detestation,  the  aversion,  the 
scorn,  the  hatred,  which  I  entertain  for  you!" 

Lord  C-adurcis  whistled. 

The  lady  paused;  she  had  effected  the  professed  purpose  of 
her  visit;  she  ought  now  to  have  retired,  and  Cadurcis  would 
most  willingly  have  opened  the  door  for  her,  and  bowefl  her  out 
of  his  apartment.  But  her  conduct  did  not  exactly  accord  with 
her  speech.  She  intiniateil  no  intention  of  moving.  Her  court- 
eous friend  retained  his  position,  and  adhered  to  his  policy  of 
silence.  Here  was  a  dead  pause,  and  then  Lady  Monteagle, 
throwing  herself  into  a  cliair,  went  into  violent  hysterics. 

Lord  Cadurcis,  following  her  example,  also  seated  liimself, 
took  up  a  book,  and  began  to  read. 

The  hysterics  became  fainter  and  fainter;  they  experienced  all 
those  gradations  of  convulsive  voice  with  which  Lord  Cadurcis 
vvas  so  well  acquainted;  at  length  they  subsided  into  sobs  and 
sighs.  Finally,  there  was  again  silence,  now  only  disturbed  by 
the  sound  of  a  page  turned  by  Lord  Cadurcis. 

Suddenly,  the  lady  sprung  from  her  seat,  and  firmly  grasping 
the  arin  of  Cadui-cis,  threw  herself  on  her  knees  at  his  side. 

"Cadurcis!"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tender  tone,  "do  vou  love 
me?" 

"  My  dear  Gertrude,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  coolly,  but  rather  re- 
gretting he  had  quitted  his  original  and  less  assailable  posture, 
"  you  know  I  like  quiet  women." 

"Cadurcis,  forgive  me!"  murmured  the  lady.  "Pity  me! 
Think  only  how  miserable  I  am!" 

"  Your  misery  is  one  of  your  own  making,"  said  Lord  Cadur- 
cis. " What  occasion  is  there  for  any  of  these  extraordinaiv 
proceedings?  I  have  told  you  a  thousand  times  that  I  canncit 
endure  scenes.  Female  society  is  a  relaxation  to  me;  you  con- 
vert it  into  torture.  I  like  to  sail  upon  a  summer  sea;  and  you 
always  will  insist  upon  a  white  squall." 

"  But  you  iiave  deserted  me!" 
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''  T  nov(T  (It'sovt  any  one,"  rojilitnl  Oadiivcis,  very  calmly,  rais- 
injx  luT  from  her  siipplifating  attitude,  and  leading  her  to  a  seat. 
"The  last  time  we  met.  you  banished  me  from  join*  presence, 
and  toUl  me  never  to  speak  to  you  again.  Well,  I  obeyed  your 
orilers.  as  I  always  do." 

"  Rut  I  did  not  mean  what  T  said,"  said  Lady  Monteagle. 

"  How  sliould  I  know  that?"  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

''  Your  heart  ought  to  have  assured  you,"  s;iid  the  lad}'. 

'•  The  tongue  is  a  less  deceptive  organ  than  the  heart,"  said 
her  companion. 

"  Cadnrcis,"  said  the  lady,  looking  at  her  strange  disguise, 
"  wliat  do  you  advise  me  to  do?" 

"  To  go  home:  and  if  you  like  I  will  order  my  r  Js-o-in's  for  you 
directly,"  and  he  rose  frona  his  seat  to  give  the  order. 

"  Ah!  you  are  sighing  to  get  rid  of  rae,"  said  the  lady,  in  a  re- 
proacliful,  l)ut  still  very  subdued  tone. 

••  Wliy,  the  fact  is.  Gertrude,  I  prefer  calling  upon  you,  <o 
your  calling  u|ion  me.  AVhen  I  am  fitted  for  your  society.  I 
seek  it:  and,  wlien  you  are  good-tempered,  always  with  pleasure; 
when  I  am  not  in  the  mood  for  it,  I  st<ay  away.  And  when  lam 
at  home  I  wish  to  see  no  one;  I  have  business  now,  and  not  very 
agrei'al)Ie  business.  I  am  disturbed  bj^  many  causes,  and  you 
could  ii()t  have  taken  a  step  which  could  have  given  uie  greater 
annovance  than  the  strange  one  you  have  adopted  this  even- 
ing."' 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it  now,"  said  the  ladj%  weeping.  "  When 
shall  I  see  you  again  ?" 

"  I  will  call  ui)on  you  to-morrow,  and  pray  receive  me  with 
smiles."' 

"  I  ever  nill."  said  the  lady,  weeping  plenteously.  "  It  is  all 
my  fault;  you  are  ever  too  good.  Tliere  is  not  in  the  world  a 
kinder  and  more  gentle  being  than  yourself.  I  shall  never  for- 
give myself  for  this  exposui'e." 

'•  Would  you  like  to  take  anything  ?"  said  Lord  Cadui'cis;  "  I 
am  sure  you  must  feci  exhausted.  You  see  I  am  drinking  wine: 
it  is  my  only  dinner  to-day,  but  I  dare  say  there  is  some  sal- 
volatile  in  the  liouse;  I  dare  say,  when  mj^Jmaids  go  into  hysterics, 
they  have  it!" 

"  Ah!  mocker."  said  Lady  Monteagle,  "  but  I  can  pardon  every- 
thing, if  you  will  only  let  me  see  you." 

■  An  revior,  then,"  said  liis  lordshij);  "  I  am  sure  the  carriage 
must  de  ready.  I  hear  it.  Come.  Mr.  Gertrude,  settle  yonr 
wig — it  is  fpiite  awry.  By  Jove!  we  might  as  well  go  to  the 
Pantheon,  as  j'ou  are  ready  dressed.  I  have  a  domino."  And 
so  sjiying,  Lord  Cadurcis  handed  the  lady  to  his  carriage,  and 
l)resKed  her  lightly  by  the  hand,  as  he  reiterated  his  promise  of 
calling  at  Monteagle  House  the  next  day. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Lord  ("Cadurcis— unhappy  at  liome,  and  wearied  of  the  com- 
monplace resources  of  society — had  ])assed  the  night  in  every 
Bpecies  of  dissipation;  his  principal  companion  being  tliat  same 
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young  nobleman  in  whose  company  he  had  been  when  he  first 
mel  Venctia  at  Rnnclaf?h.  Tlie  morn  was  nearly  breaking  when 
Cadurcis  and  liis  friend  arrived  at  his  door.  Tliey  had  settled  to 
welcome  tlie  dawn  with  a  beaker  of  bxu'nt  Burgundy. 

*' Now,  my  dear  Scrojx','"  said  (Jadurcis,  "now  for  quiet  and 
philosophy.  The  laughter  of  those  infernal  women,  the  rattle 
of  those  cursed  dice,  and  tlie  oaths  of  those  rufitians,  are  still 
ringing  in  my  ears.     Let  us  compose  ourselves  and  moralize." 

Accustomed  to  their  masters  habits — who  generally  turned 
night  into  day — the  household  were  all  on  the  alei't;  a  blazing 
fire  greeted  them,  and  his  lordship  ordered  instantly  a  devil  and 
the  burnt  Burgundy. 

"  Sit  you  down  here,  my  Scrope;  that  is  the  seat  of  honor,  and 
3'ou  shall  have  it.  What  is  this — a  letter  ?  and  marked  '  urgent' 
— and  in  a  man's  hand.  It  must  be  read.  Home  good  fellow 
nabbed  by  a  bailiff,  or  planted  by  his  mistress.  Signals  of  dis- 
tress!    We  must  assist  our  friends." 

The  flame  of  the  fire  fell  upon  Lord  Cadurcis'  face  as  he  read 
the  letter;  he  was  still  standing  while  his  friend  was  stretched 
out  in  his  easy-chair,  and  inwardly  congratulating  himself  on 
his  comfortal)le  prospects.  The  countenance  of  Cadurcis  did  not 
change,  but  he  bit  his  lip,  and  read  the  letter  twice,  and  turned 
it  over,  but  with  a  careless  air;  and  then  he  asked  what  o'clock 
it  was.     The  servant  informed  him,  and  left  the  room. 

"Scrope,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  very  quietly,  and  still  standing, 
"ai'e  you  very  drunk  V" 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  am  as  fresh  as  possible;  you  will  see  what 
justice  I  shall  do  to  the  Burgundy." 

"'Burgundy  to-morrow,'  as  the  Gi'eek  proverb  saith,"  ob- 
served Lord  Cadurcis.     "  Read  that." 

"  His  companion  had  the  pleasure  of  perusing  a  challenge 
from  Lord  Monteagle,  couched  in  no  gentle  terms,  and  request- 
ing an  immediate  meeting. 

"  Well,  I  never  heard  anything  more  ridiculous  in  my  life," 
said  Lord  Scrope.  ' '  Does  he  want  satisfaction  because  you  have 
lilanted  her  ?" 

"  D n  her!"  said  Lord  Cadurcis.    "  She  has  occasioned  me  a 

thousand  annoyances,  and  now  she  has  spoiled  our  supper.  J 
don't  know,  though;  he  wants  to  fight  quickly — let  us  fight  at 
once.  I  will  send  him  a  cartel  now,  and  then  we  can  have  our 
Burgundy.  You  will  go  out  with  me,  of  course?  Hyde  Park,  six 
o'clock,  and  short  swords." 

Lord  Cadurcis  accordingly  sat  down,  wrote  his  letter,  and  dis- 
I)atched  it  by  Mr.  Spalding  to  Monteagle  House,  with  peremptory 
instructions  to  bring  back  an  answer.  The  companions  then 
turned  to  their  devil. 

"This  is  a  bore,  Cadurcis,"  said  Lord  Scrope. 

"  It  is.  I  cannot  say  I  am  very  valorous  in  a  bad  cause.  I  do 
not  like  to  fight  '  upon  compulsion."  I  confess.  If  I  had  time  to 
screw  my  courage  up,  I  dare  say  1  should  do  it  very  well;  for  in- 
stance, if  ever  I  am  publicly  executed,  I  shall  die  game." 

"CJod  forbid,"  said  Lord  Scrope.     "  I  say,  Cadurcis,  I  would 
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not  drink  any  Burgundy  if  I  were  you.  I  shall  take  a  glass  of 
colli  wattT." 

"All!  you  are  only  a  second,  and  so  you  want  to  cool  your 
valor."  sjiid  C'adurcis.     "  You  have  all  the  fnn." 

'•But  how  came  this  hlow  uj)  ?"  in(|uired  Lord  Scrope. 
"  Letters  discovered — eh  ?  Because  I  thought  you  never  saw  lier 
now  r" 

"  By  Jove!  my  dear  fellow,  she  has  been  the  whole  evening 
here,  uiastiuerading  it  like  a  very  vixen,  as  she  is;  and  now  she 
lias  coiiiiiiitted  us  l)oth.  I  have  burnt  her  letters,  witliout  read- 
ing them,  for  tlie  last  niontli.  Now,  I  call  that  hoiioral>le;  be- 
cause, as  I  liad  no  longer  any  claim  on  her  heart.  I  would  not 
think  of  trenching  on  her  corres|)on(lence.  But  honor — what  is 
honor  in  these  dishonorable  days';:'  This  is  my  reward.  She  con- 
trived to  enter  uiy  house  this  evening,  dressed  like  a  farmer's 
boy.  and  j'ou  may  imagine  what  ensued;  rage,  hysterics,  and  re- 
jientance.  I  am  sure  if  ilonteagle  had  seen  me.  he  would  not 
liave  been  jealous.  I  never  ojjened  my  mouth,  but,  like  a  fool, 
sent  her  liome  in  my  carriage;  and  now  I  am  going  to  be  run 
through  the  body  for  my  politeness." 

In  this  light  strain — blended,  however,  with  more  decorous 
feeling  on  the  part  of  Lord  Scrojie — the  young  men  conversed 
until  the  messenger  returned  with  Lord  Monti-nglcs  answer.  In 
Hyde  Park,  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  liimseU  ami  Lord  C'adurcis, 
atteniled  by  their  friends,  were  to  meet. 

"  Well,  there  is  nothing  like  having  these  affairs  over,"  said 
Cadurcis.  "  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  my  dear  Scrope,  I  should 
not  much  care  if  Monteagle  were  to  dispatt  h  me  to  my  fathers; 
for,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  miserable  life — and  miserable, 
whatever  the  world  may  think,  it  has  been — I  never  felt  much 
more  wretched  than  1  have  during  the  last  four-and-twenty 
hours.  By  Jove!  do  you  know  that  I  was  going  to  leave  Eng- 
land this  morning,  and  I  have  ordered  my  horses,  too." 

"  Leave  England!" 

*'  Yes,  leave  England,  and  where  I  never  intended  to  re- 
turn." 

"Well,  you  are  the  oddest  person  I  ever  knew.  Cadurcis.  1 
should  have  thought  you  the  hap]>iest  person  that  evei-  existed. 
Everybody  a<lmires,  everybody  envies  you.  Y'ou  seem  to  have 
evervthing  that  man  can  desire.  Your  life  is  a  pei-petual 
triumph." 

"  All!  my  dear  Scrope,  there  is  a  skeleton  in  every  house.  If 
you  knew  all,  you  would  not  envy  me." 

"  Well,  we  have  not  much  time,"  said  Lord  Scrope,  "  have 
you  any  arrangements  to  make"!*" 

"  None.  My  [iroperty  goes  to  CJeorge.  who  is  my  only  rela- 
tive, without  the  necessity  of  a  will,  otiierwise  I  should  leave 
everything  to  him,  for  he  is  a  good  fellow,  and  my  lilood  is  in 
his  veins.  Just  you  remember,  Scrf)pe,  that  I  will  be  buried 
with  my  mother.     That  is  all;  and  ik)w  let  us  get  rea<ly." 

The  sun  hail  Just  risen  wlien  the  young  nun  went  forth,  and 
the  day  promised  to  lie  as  brilliant  as  the  preceding  one.  Not  a 
B<jul   was  .-^t  in  int.'   \r   the  courtly   quarter  in   which  Cadurcis 
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resided;  even  the  last  watchman  had  stolen  to  repose.  They 
called  a  hackney -coach  at  the  fust  stand  tliey  reached,  and  were 
soon  at  tiie  destined  spot.  Tlicy  were  indeed  before  their  time, 
and  strolling  by  the  side  of  the  Serpentine,  Cadurcis  said: 
"  Yesterday  morning  was  one  of  tiie  hapj)iest  of  ray  life,  Scroj)e, 
and  I  was  in  hopes  that  an  event  would  have  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  day  tl)at  niiglit  have  been  my  salvation.  If  it  liad, 
by  the  bye,  I  should  not  have  returned  to  town,  and  got  into 
this  cursed  scrape.  However,  the  gods  were  against  me,  and  now 
I  am  reckless," 

Now  Lord  Monteagle  and  his  friend,  who  was  Mr.  Horace 
Pole,  appeared.  Cadurcis  advanced,  and  bowed;  Lord  Mont- 
eagle returned  his  bow  stiilly,  but  did  not  speak.  The  seconds 
chose  their  ground,  the  cliampions  disembarassed  themselves  of 
their  coats,  and  their  swords  crossed.  It  N\as  a  brief  affair. 
After  a  few  passes,  Cadurcis  received  a  slight  wound  in  his  arm; 
while  his  weapon  pierced  his  antf)g';nist  in  the  breast.  Lord 
Monteagle  dropped  his  8wor<],  and  fell. 

"  You  liad  better  fly.  Lord  Cadurcis."  said  Mr.  Horace  Pole. 
'•This  is  a  l)ad  business,  I  fear;  we  have  a  surgeon  at  hand,  and 
he  can  help  us  to  tiie  coach  that  is  waiting  close  by." 

"I  thank  you,  sir,  I  never  fly,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis:  "and  I 
shall  wait  here  until  I  see  your  principal  safely  deposited  in  his 
carriage:  he  will  have  no  objection  to  my  friend,  Lord  Scrope, 
assisting  hmi.  who,  by  his  presence  to-day,  has  only  fulfilled  one 
of  the  painful  duties  that  society  imposes  upon  us." 

The  surgeon  gave  a  very  unfavorable  report  of  the  wound, 
which  he  dressed  on  the  field.  Lord  Monteagle  was  then  borne 
to  his  carriage,  which  was  at  hand,  and  Lord  Scrope,  the  mo- 
ment he  had  seen  the  equipage  move  slowly  off,  returned  to  his 
friend. 

"  Well,  Cadurcis,"  he  exclaimed  in  an  anxious  voice,  "  I  hope 
you  have  not  killed  him.     What  will  you  do  now  ?" 

"  I  shall  go  home,  and  await  the  resvdt,  ni}'  dear  Scrope.  I 
am  sorry  for  you,  for  this  may  get  you  into  trouble.  For  myself, 
I  care  nothing." 

"  You  bleed!"  said  Lord  Scrope. 

"  A  scratch.  I  almost  wish  our  lots  had  been  the  reverse. 
Come,  Scrope,  help  me  on  witli  my  coat.  Yesterday  I  lost  my 
heart,  last  night  I  lost  my  money,  and  perhaps  to-morrow  I 
shall  lose  my  arm.     It  seems  we  are  not  in  luck." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

It  has  been  well  observed,  that  no  spectacle  is  so  ridiculous  as 
the  British  public,  in  one  of  its  periodical  fits  of  morality.  In 
general,  elopements,  divorces,  and  family  quarrels,  pass  with 
little  notice.  We  read  the  scandal,  talk  about  it  for  a  day,  and 
forget  it.  But  once  in  six  or  seven  years,  our  virtues  become 
outrageous.  We  cannot  suffer  tlie  laws  of  religion  and  decency 
to  be  violated.  We  must  make  a  stand  against  vice.  We  must 
teach  lil)ertines  that  the  English  people  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  domestic  ties.     Accordingly,  some  unfortunate  man,  in 
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nc  respects  more  depraved  than  luindreds,  whose  oflfenses  have 
l>een  treated  with  k'liity,  is  singled  out  as  an  expiatory  sacritice. 
\i  lie  has  ehildren.  tliey  are  to  be  taken  from  hiiu.  If  he  has  a 
profession,  he  is  to  hv  driven  from  it.  He  is  cut  by  the  hi^lier 
orders,  and  hissed  by  the  lower.  He  is,  in  truth,  a  sort  of  whip- 
ping boy,  by  whose  vicarious  agonies  all  the  other  transgressors 
of  the  same  class  are,  it  is  supposed,  sufficiently  chastised.  We 
reflect  very  complacently  on  our  own  severity,  and  compare, 
with  great  i)ride,  the  iiigh  standard  of  morals  established  in  Eng- 
laiiii.  witli  tlie  Parisian  laxity.  At  length,  our  anger  is  satiated 
— our  victim  is  ruined,  and  heart-broken — and  our  virtue  goes 
quietly  to  sleep  for  seven  years  more. 

Thus  it  happened  to  Ltad  Cadurcis;  he  was  the  periodical  vic- 
tim, the  scapegoat  of  English  morality,  sent  into  the  wilder- 
ness with  all  the  crimes  and  curses  of  the  multitude  on  his  head. 
Lord  Cadurcis  had  certainly  committed  a  great  crime:  not  his 
intrigue  with  Lady  Monteagle,  for  that  surely  was  not  an  un- 
precedented offense;  nor  his  duel  with  her  husband,  for  after 
all  it  was  a  duel  in  self-defense:  and,  at  all  events,  divorces  and 
duels,  under  any  circumstances,  would  scarcely  have  excited 
or  authorized  the  storm  which  was  now  about  to  burst  over  the 
late  spoiled  cliild  of  society.  But  Lord  Cadurcis  had  been  guilty 
of  the  offense  which,  of  all  offenses,  is  punished  most  .severely — 
Lord  Cadurcis  had  been  overjiraised.  He  had  excited  too  warm 
an  interest;  and  the  public,  with  its  usual  justice,  was  resolved 
to  chastise  him  for  its  own  folly. 

There  are  no  fits  of  caprice  so  hasty  and  so  violent  as  those  of 
society.  Society,  indeed,  is  all  passions  and  no  heart.  Cadurcis, 
in  allusion  to  his  sudden  and  singular  success,  had  been  in  tiie 
habit  of  saying  to  his  intimates,  that  he  "  woke  one  morning 
and  found  himself  famous.''  He  might  now  observe,  "  I  woke 
one  morning  and  found  myself  iiifaniou.s."  Before  twenty -four 
hours  had  ])assed  over  his  duel  with  I^ord  Monteagle,  he  found 
himself  branded  by  every  journal  in  London  as  an  unprincipled 
and  unparalleled  reprobate.  The  public,  without  waiting  to 
think  or  even  to  in([uire  after  the  truth,  instantly  selected  as 
genuine  the  most  false  and  the  most  flagrant  of  the  fifty  lil)elons 
narratives  that  were  circulate<l  of  the  transaction.  Stories, 
inconsistent  with  tiiemselves,  were  all  alike  eagerly  believed, 
and  what  evidence  there  might  be  for  any  one  of  them,  the 
virtuous  people,  by  whom  they  were  repeated,  neither  cared  nor 
knew.  The  public,  in  short,  fell  into  a  jtassion  with  their  darling, 
and.  ashamed  of  their  past  idolatry,  nothing  would  satisfy  them 
but  knocking  the  divinity  on  the  head. 

Lentil  LonI  Monteagle.  to  t lie  great  regret  of  society,  who  really 
wished  him  to  die  in  order  tliat  his  antagonist  might  commit 
nmrder,  was  declared  out  of  danger,  Lord  Cadurcis  never  quitted 
his  hou.se.  and  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  that  scarcely  a  human 
being  called  upon  iiim  exeept  his  cousin,  wiio  immediately  flew 
to  his  succor,  fieorge,  indeed,  would  gladly  have  s])ared  Cadur- 
cis any  knowledge  of  the  storm  that  was  raging  against  him, 
and  which  he  flattered  himself  would  blow  over  before  Cadurcis 
yras  again  aljroad,  but  he  was  so  much   with   his  cousin,  and 
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Cadurcis  was  so  extromtly  a(;ute  and  naturally  so  suspicious, 
tliat  tills  was  inipossilile.  Moreover,  his  absolute  desertion  by 
his  friends,  and  the  invectives  and  the  lampoons  with  which  the 
newspajx'rs  abounded,  and  of  which  he  was  tliesul)ject.  rendered 
any  concealment  out  of  the  question,  and  poor  (ieor^e  passed 
liis  life  in  runnin<;;  about  contradicting  falsehoods,  stating  truth, 
fighting  his  cousin's  battles,  and  then  rei)orting  to  hini,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  the  state  of  the  campaign. 

Cadurcis,  being  a  man  of  infinite  sensil>ility,  suffered  tortures. 
He  had  been  so  habituated  to  panegyric,  that  the  slightest  criti- 
cism ruttled  him,  and  now  his  works  had  suddenly  beccjme  tlie 
subject  of  universal  and  oiitrageous  attack;  having  lived  only 
in  a  cloud  of  incense,  he  suddenly  found  himself  in  a  pillory  of 
moral  indignation:  his  writings,  his  habits,  his  temper,  his  per- 
son, were  all  alike  ridiculed  and  vilified.  In  a  word,  Cadurcis, 
the  petted,  idolized,  spoiled  Cadurcis,  was  enduring  that  charm- 
ing vicissitude  in  a  i)rosperous  existence,  styled  a  reaction;  and 
a  conqueror,  wlio  deemed  himself  invincible,  suddenly  van- 
quished, could  scarcely  be  more  thunderstruck,  or  feel  more  im- 
potently  desperate. 

The  tortures  of  his  mind,  however,  with  this  sudden  change  in 
his  position  and  in  the  opinions  of  society,  were  of  themselves 
competent  to  occasion  to  one  of  so  impetuous  and  irritable  a 
temperament,  and  who  ever  magnified  both  misery  and  delight 
witii  all  the  creative  power  of  a  brooding  imagination,  were  ex- 
cited in  his  case  even  to  the  liveliest  agony,  when  he  reminded 
himself  of  the  situation  in  which  he  was  now  placed  with 
Venetia.  All  hope  of  ever  obtaining  her  hand  had  now  cer- 
tainly vanished,  and  he  doubted  whetlier  even  her  love  could  sur- 
vive the  quick  occurrence,  after  his  ardent  vows,  of  this  degrad- 
ing and  mortifying  catastrophe.  He  execrated  Lady  Monteagle 
with  the  most  heartfelt  rage,  and  when  he  remembered  that  all 
this  time  the  world  believed  him  the  devoted  admirer  of  tiiis 
vixen,  his  brain  was  stimulated  almost  to  the  verge  of  insanity. 
His  only  hope  of  the  truth  reaching  Venetia  was  through  the 
medium'  of  his  cousin,  and  he  im])ressed  daily  upon  Captain 
Cadurcis  the  infinite  consolation  it  would  prove  to  him,  if  he 
could  contrive  to  make  her  aware  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case. 

According  to  the  public  voice.  Lady  Monteagle  at  his  solicita- 
tion had  fled  to  his  house  and  remained  there,  and  her  husband 
forced  his  entrance  into  the  mansion  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
while  his  wife  escaped  disguised  in  Lord  Cadurcis'  clothes.  She 
did  not,  however,  reach  Monteagle  House  in  time  enough  to 
escape  detection  by  her  lord,  who  had  instantly  sought  and  ob- 
tained satisfaction  fi-om  his  treacherous  friend.  All  the  mon- 
strous inventions  of  the  first  week  had  now  subsidetl  into  this 
circumstantial  and  undoul)ted  nan-ative:  at  least  this  was  the 
version  believed  by  those  who  had  been  Cadurcis'  friends.  They 
circulated  the  authentic  tale  with  the  most  considerate  assiduity, 
and  shook  their  heads,  and  said  it  was  too  bad,  and  that  he  must 
not  be  countenanced . 

The  moment  Lord  IMonteagle  was  declared  out  of  danger, 
Lord  Cadurcis  made  his  appearance  in  public.     He  walked  into 
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Brodkes'  and  evprybody  soenu'd  suddenly  ^o  dooply  interested 
in  the  ne\vspn[)er,  that  you  niigl)t  have  supposed  they  had 
luciu^lit  inteUi.uvnce  of  a  j^reat  battle,  or  a  revolution,  or  a 
eiianj^e  of  ministry  at  the  least.  One  or  two  men  spoke  to  him 
who  had  never  presumed  to  a<ldresshini  at  any  other  time,  and 
he  received  a  faint  how  from  a  very  distinguished  nobleman, 
who  had  ever  professed  for  him  the  greatest  consitleration  and 
esteem. 

Cadurcis  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  down  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  There  was  a  debate  of  some  public  interest,  and  a  con- 
siderable crowd  was  collected  round  the  i)eers'  entrance.  The 
moment  L<ird  Cadurcis  was  recogni/.ed  the  ninltitude  began 
hooting.  He  was  agitated,  an<l  grinned  a  ghastly  smile  at  the 
rabble.  But  he  dismounted,  witliout  furtiier  annoyance,  and 
took  his  scat.  Not  a  single  peer  of  his  own  party  spoke  to  him. 
The  leader  of  the  ojjposilion,  indeed,  bowed  to  him,  and.  in  the 
coui-so  of  the  evening  he  received,  from  one  or  two  more  of  his 
])artv.  some  formal  evidences  of  frigid  courtesy.  The  tone  of 
his  reception  by  his  friends  could  not  be  concealed  frojn  the 
ministerial  party.  It  was  soon  detected,  and  generally  wliis- 
pereil,  that  Lord  Ca<lnrcis  was  cut.  Nevertheless,  he  sat  out  tiie 
dei>ate  and  voted.  The  house  broke  up.  He  felt  lonely:  his  old 
friend,  the  Bisboji  of  ,  who  had  observed  all  that  had  oc- 
curred, and  who  might  easily  have  avoided  him,  came  forward, 
however,  in  tli<'  most  marked  manner,  and,  in  a  tone  which 
I'verjbody  heard,  said.  "  IIow  do  you  do.  Lord  Ca<lurcis?  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  you,"  shaking  his  hand  most  cordially.  This 
made  a  great  impression.  Several  of  the  Tory  lords,  among 
them  Venetians  uncle,  now  advanced  and  saluted  him.  He  re- 
ceived their  advances  with  a  haughty,  but  not  disdainful  com-t- 
esv;  but  when  his  Whig  friends,  very  confused,  now  hurried  to 
encund)er  him  with  their  assistance,  he  treated  them  with  the 
scorn  which  they  well  deserved. 

'*  Will  you  take  a  seat  in  my  carriage  home.  Lord  Cadurcis?" 
said  his  leader,  for  it  was  notorious  that  Cadurcis  had  been 
mobbed  on  his  arrival. 

••Thank  you,  my  lord,"  said  Cadurcis,  s])eaking  very  audibly, 
'•  I  prefer  returning  as  I  came.  We  are  really  liotb  of  us  such 
very  unpopular  personages,  that  your  kindness  would  scarcely 
be  ])rudent."' 

The  house  had  been  very  full;  there  was  a  great  shuffle  and 
confusion  as  the  peers  were  departing:  the  mob,  now  very  con- 
sideral)le,  were  prepared  for  the  appearance  of  Lord  Cadurcis, 
and  their  demi-aiior  was  very  menacing.  Some  shouicd  out  his 
name;  then  it  was  repeated  with  the  most  odious  and  vindictive 
epithets,  followed  by  ferocious  yells.  A  great  many  peers  col- 
li'Cteil  round  ( "adiircis.  and  entreated  him  not  to  return  on  horse- 
i)ack.  It  nmst  Im-  confesseil  that  very  gemn'ne  and  consiiieral)le 
feeling  was  now  shown  by  men  of  all  parties.  And  indeed  U) 
witness  this  young,  and  ncjble,  and  gifted  creature,  but  a  few 
days  ba<-k  the  idol  of  the  nation,  and  from  whom  a  word,  a 
glance  even,  was  deemed  the  greatest  and  mf)st  gratifying  dis- 
tinction—whom all  orders,  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men  had 
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conihiiu'd  to  stimulate  witli  uiultiitliod  adulation — with  all  the 
Slory  and  ravishing  deligiits  of  tiie  world,  as  it  were,  forced  upon 
liini — to  see  liiin  thus  assailed  with  the  savage  execrations  of  all 
those  vile  things  who  exult  in  tiie  fall  of  ever3'thing  that  is  great, 
and  tlu!  abasement  of  ever\  tiling  tliat  is  noble,  was  indeed  a 
spectacle  wliicli  might  have  silenced  malice  and  satisfied  envy. 

"  My  carriage  is  most  heartily  at  your  service.  Lord  Cadurcis," 
said  the  noble  leader  of  the  government  in  tlie  Upper  House; 
"  you  can  enter  it  without  the  slightest  suspicion  b}'  the  ruffians."' 
"Lord  Cadurcis,  my  dear  lord;  mv  good  lord — for  our  sakes,  if 
not  for  your  own — Cadurcis,  dear  Ca<lunis.  my  good  Cadurcis, 
it  is  madness,  folly,  insanity — a  mob  will  do  anj'thing,  and  an 
English  mob  is  viler  tlian  all — for  Heaven's  sake!"  Such  were  a 
few  of  the  varied  exclamations  which  resounded  on  all  sides,  but 
which  produced  on  the  person  to  whom  they  were  addressed 
only  the  result  of  his  desirmg  the  attendant  to  call  for  his  horses. 

The  lobby  was  yet  full;  it  was  a  line  thing  in  the  light  of  the 
archway  to  see  Cadurcis  spring  into  bis  saddle.  Instantly  there 
was  a  horrible  yell.  Yet.  in  spite  of  all  their  menaces,  the  mob 
were  for  a  time  awed  b}^  his  courage;  they  made  w^ay  for  him; 
he  might  even  have  rode  quickly  on  for  some  few  yards,  but  he 
would  not;  he  reined  his  fieiy  steed  into  a  slow  but  stately  pace, 
and.  with  a  countenance  scornful  and  composed,  he  continued 
his  jirogress.  apparently  un(;onscious  of  impediment.  Mean- 
while the  hooting  continued  without  abatement,  increasing,  in- 
deed, after  the  first  comparative  pause,  in  violence  and  menace. 
At  length  a  bolder  rutfian,  excited  by  the  uproar,  rushed  forward 
and  seized  Cadurcis'  bridle.  Cadurcis  struck  the  man  over  the 
eyes  with  his  whip,  and  at  the  same  time  touched  his  hoi'se  with 
his  S[)ur,  and  the  assailant  was  dashed  to  the  ground.  This 
seemed  a  signal  for  a  general  assault.  It  commenced  with  the 
most  hideous  yells.  His  friends  at  the  House,  who  had  watched 
everything  with  the  keenest  interest,  immediately  directed  all 
the  constables  who  were  at  hand  to  rush  to  his  succor;  hitherto 
they  had  restrained  the  police,  lest  their  interference  might 
stimulate  rather  than  rejjress  the  mob.  The  charge  of  the  con- 
stables was  well  timed:  they  laid  about  them  with  their  staves; 
you  might  have  heard  the  echo  of  jnany  a  broken  ci'own.  Nev- 
ertheless, tliough  they  dispersed  the  mass,  thev  could  not  pene- 
trate the  immediate  barrier  that  surrounded  Lord  Catlui'cis, 
whose  only  defense,  indeed,  for  lliey  had  cut  off  his  groom,  was 
the  terrors  of  his  horse's  heels,  and  whose  managed  moti(nis  he 
regulated  with  admirable  skill — now  rearing,  now  prancing,  now 
kicking  behind,  and  now  turning  round  with  a  quick  yet  sweep- 
ing motion,  before  wliicn  the  mol)  retreated.  Off  his  horse, 
liowever,  they  seemed  resolved  to  di-ag  him;  and  it  was  not  dif- 
ficult to  conceive,  if  they  succeeded,  what  must  be  his  eventual 
fate.  They  were  indeed  infuriate,  but  his  contact  with  his  as- 
sailants, fortunately,  prevented  their  comates  fx-om  luiu-ling 
stones  at  him  from  the  fear  of  endangering  their  own  friends. 

A  messenger  to  the  Horse  Guards  had  been  sent  from  the 
House  of  Lords:  but  befor(>  the  military  could  arrive,  and  fort- 
unately— for,  with  their  utmost    expedition,  they   must   have 
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IxM'ii  too  late — a  minor  of  the  attack  p;ot  current  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Captain  Cadurcis,  Lord  Scrope.  and  a  few  other 
young  raen  instantly  rushed  out;  and  ascertaining  the  truth, 
armed  with  good  ludgels  and  sucli  other  effective  weapons  as 
tlicy  could  instantly  ol)tain,  they  mounted  their  horses  and 
diarged  the  nearly  triumiihant  poi)ulace.  dealing  such  vigorous 
Idows  that  their  etforts  soon  made  a  visible  diversion  in  L<jrd 
Cadurcis'  favor.  It  is  very  difficult,  indeed,  to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  exertions  and  achievements  of  Captain  Cadurcis;  no  Paladin 
of  chivalry  ever  executed  such  marvels  ni  a  swarm  of  Payuim 
slaves,  and  many  a  bloody  coxcomlj  and  broken  liml)  bore  wit- 
ness in  Petty  France  that  night  to  his  achievements.  Still  the 
mol)  struggled  and  were  not  daunted  by  the  delay  in  immolat- 
iug  their  victim.  As  long  as  they  had  only  to  fight  against  men 
in  plain  clothes,  they  were  valorous  and  obstinate  enough;  but 
the  moment  that  the  crests  of  a  company  of  Horse  Guards  were 
seen  trotting  down  Parliament  Street,  everybod}^  ran  away,  and 
in  a  few  mimites  all  Palace  Yard  was  as  still  as  if  the  genius  of 
the  i)lace  rendered  a  riot  impossible. 

Lord  Cadurcis  thanked  his  friends,  who  were  profuse  in  their 
compliments  to  his  pluck.  His  manner,  usually  playful  with 
his  intimates  of  his  own  standing,  was,  however,  rather  grave 
at  jiresent,  though  very  cordial.  He  asked  them  home  to  dine 
with  him:  ijut  they  were  obliged  to  decline  his  invitation,  as  a 
division  was  expected;  so  saying  "  Good-bye,  George,  perhaps  I 
shall  see  you  to-night,"  Cadurcis  rode  rapidly  of?. 

With  Cadurcis  there  was  but  one  step  from  the  most  exquisite 
sensitiveness  to  the  most  violent  defiance.  The  experience  of  this 
day  had  entirely  cured  him  of  his  previous  nervous  deference  to 
tile  feelings  of  society.  Society  had  outraged  him,  and  now  he 
resolved  to  outrage  .society.  He  owed  society  nothmg;  his 
reception  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  riot  in  Palace  Yard, 
liad  alike  cleared  his  accounts  with  all  orders  of  men,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.  He  had  exjierienced,  indeed,  some  kind- 
ness that  he  couM  not  forget,  but  only  from  his  own  kin,  and 
those  who  with  his  associations  were  the  same  as  kin.  His 
memory  dwelt  with  gratification  on  his  cousin's  courageous 
zeal,  and  still  more  on  the  denif)nstration  which  Masliam  had 
made  in  his  favor,  which,  if  jjossiijle,  argue<l  still  greater  i)old- 
ne.ss  ami  sincere  reganl.  That  was  a  trial  of  trnt-  afFection  and 
an  instance  *)f  moral  courage  which  ('adur<is  honored,  and 
which  he  never  could  forget.  He  was  anxious  al)out  Venetia; 
he  wished  to  stand  as  well  with  her  as  he  deserved;  no  better; 
but  he  was  grieved  to  think  she  could  believe  all  those  infamous 
tales  at  ])resent  ciUTent  res])ecting  himself.  But  for  the  rest  of 
the  world,  he  delivered  them  all  to  the  most  absolute  contempt, 
disgust,  and  execration;  he  resolved,  from  this  time,  nothing 
should  ever  induce  him  again  to  enter  .society,  or  admit  the  ad- 
vanres  of  a  single  civilized  ruffian  who  affected  to  be  social.  The 
coimtry,  the  people,  their  habits,  laws,  manners,  customs, 
opinions,  and  everything  coimected  with  them  wen;  viewed  with 
the  same  jaundiced  eye;  and  his  only  object  now  was  to  quit 
l^ngland,  to  which  lie  nsolved  never  to  return. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


In  tlie  meantime  we  must  not  forget  Venetia,  who  was  per- 
haps not  (juite  so  surprised  as  the  rest  of  lier  friends,  when,  on 
tlieir  return  to  Richmond,  Lord  Cachu'cis  was  not  again  seen. 
Slie  was  very  unhappy;  she  recalled  (lie  scene  in  the  garden  at 
Ciierlmry  some  years  back;  and  with  her  knowledge  of  tlie  im- 
petuosity of  his  temper,  she  believed  she  should  never  see  him 
again.  Poor  Plantagenet,  wlio  loved  her  so  much,  and  whose 
love  she  so  fully  returned!  wliy  might  they  not  be  happy?  She 
neither  doubted  the  constancy  of  his  affection,  nor  their  perma- 
nent felicity  if  they  were  united.  She  shared  none  of  her  moth- 
er's apprehensions  or  her  prejudices,  but  she  was  the  victim  of 
duty  and  her  vow.  In  the  course  of  four-and-twenty  hours 
strange  rumors  were  afloat  respecting  Lord  Cadurcis;  and  the 
newspapers  on  the  ensuing  morning  told  the  trutli.  ami  more 
than  the  truth.  Venetia  could  not  iloubt  as  to  the  duel  or  the 
elopement;  but  instead  of  feeling  indignation,  &he  attributed 
what  had  occurred  to  the  desperation  of  his  mortified  mind;  and 
she  visited  on  herself  all  the  fatal  consequences  that  had  haj)- 
pened.  At  present,  Jiowever,  all  her  emotions  were  quickly  ab- 
sorbed in  the  one  terrible  fear  that  Lord  Monteagle  would  die. 
In  that  dreadful  and  urgent  apprehension,  every  other  sentiment 
merged.  It  was  impossible  to  conceal  her  misery,  and  she  en- 
treated her  mother  to  return  to  town. 

Very  differently,  however,  was  the  catasti'ophe  viewed  by 
Lady  Annabel.  She,  on  the  contrary,  triumphed  in  her  sagacity 
and  her  prudence.  She  hourly  congratulated  herself  on  being 
the  savior  of  her  daughter;  and  though  slie  refrained  from  in- 
dulging in  any  open  exultation  over  Venetia's  escape  and  her 
own  profound  discretion,  it  was  nevertheless  impossible  for  her 
to  conceal  from  her  daughter  her  infinite  satisfaction  and  self- 
congratulation.  While  Venetia  was  half  broken-hearted,  her 
mother  silently  returned  thanks  to  Providence  for  the  merciful 
dispensation  which  had  exempted  her  child  from  so  much 
misery. 

The  day  after  their  return  to  town,  Captain  Cadurcis  called 
upon  them.  Lady  Annabel  never  mentioned  the  name  of  his 
cousin;  but  George,  finding  no  opportunity  of  conversing  witli 
Venetia  alone,  and  being  indeed  too  much  excited  to  speak  on 
auv  othei-  subject,  plunged  at  once  into  the  full  narrative;  de- 
fended Lord  Cadurcis.  abused  the  Monteagles  and  the  slanderous 
world,  and  in  spite  of  Lady  Annabers  ill-concealed  satisfaction 
favored  her  with  an  exact  and  circumstantial  account  of  every- 
thing that  had  liappened;  how  it  happened,  when  it  happened, 
and  where  it  happened;  concluding  l)y  a  declaration  that  Ca- 
durcis was  the  best  fellow  that  ever  lived,  the  most  untV)rtunate. 
and  the  most  ill-used;  and  that,  if  he  were  to  be  hunted  down 
for  an  alfair  like  this,  over  which  he  liad  no  control,  there  was 
not  a  man  in  London  who  could  be  safe  for  ten  minutes.  All 
that  George  effected  by  liis  zeal  was  to  convince  Lady  Annabel 
that  liis  cousin  had  entirely  corrupted  him;  she  looked  upon  her 
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forniorfavorito  asnin^tber  victim;  but  Veiietia  listened  in  silence 
.ind  not  witlunit  solace. 

Two  or  tliree  days  after  the  riot  at  the  House  of  Lords,  Captain 
Cadurcis  burst  into  his  cousin's  room  %\  itli  a  triumphant  coun- 
tenance. ••  Well,  I  lantaj;enctl'  he  exclaimed,  "  1  have  <lone  it; 
1  ha\  e  seen  her  alone;  and  1  have  put  you  as  right  as  possible. 
Nothing;  can  be  better.'" 

"Tell  me,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  eagerl3\ 

'•  Well,  you  know,  I  have  called  half  a  dozen  times."  saiil 
(u'orj^e;  "  but  either  I^jidy  Annaiiel  was  there,  or  they  were  not 
at  home,  or  somcthinj;  always  occurred  to  jjrcvent  any  jnivate 
communication.  But  I  met  her  to-day  with  her  aunt:  I  joined 
tiiem  immediately,  and  kei)t  with  them  the  whole  morning.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  she,  1  mean  Venetia.  is  devilish  ill:  she  is  in- 
deed. However,  her  aunt  now  is  quite  on  your  side  and  very 
kind.  I  can  tell  you  that.  I  ]iut  her  right  at  first,  and  she  has 
fouglit  our  l)attle  bravely.  Well,  they  stopped  to  call  some- 
where, ami  VeTietia  was  so  unwell,  that  she  would  not  get  out, 
and  I  was  left  alone  in  the  carriage  with  her.  Time  was  pre- 
cious, and  I  opened  at  once.  I  told  her  how  wretched  you  were, 
and  that  the  only  thing  that  made  you  miserable  was  about  her, 
because  you  were  afraid  she  would  think  you  so  profligate,  and 
all  that.  I  went  through  it  all;  told  her  the  exact  truth,  which 
intleed  she  had  before  heard;  but  now  I  assured  her  on  my 
honor,  that  it  was  exactly  what  had  happened;  and  she  said  she 
did  not  <lf)ubt  it.  and  could  not,  from  souie  conversation  which 
you  had  together  the  day  we  were  all  at  Hamilton  Court,  and 
that  she  felt  that  nothing  could  have  been  premeditated,  and 
fully  believed  that  everything  had  occurred  as  I  said;  and.  how- 
ever she  de])lored  it,  she  felt  the  .same  for  you  as  ever,  and  prayed 
for  your  ha])|)iness.  Then  she  told  me  what  misery  the  danger 
of  Lord  Monteagle  had  occasioned  her;  that  she  thought  his 
death  must  have  been  the  forerunner  of  her  own.  but  the  mo- 
ment he  was  declared  out  of  danger,  seemed  the  hapjtiest  hour 
of  lier  life.  I  told  her  you  were  going  to  leave  England,  and 
asked  her  whether  she  had  any  message  for  you:  and  she  .said, 
•  Tell  him  he  is  the  same  to  me  that  lie  has  always  been.'  So 
wlien  her  aunt  returned,  I  jumped  out  and  ran  on  to  j'ou  at 
f)nce." 

'You  are  the  best  fellow  that  ev(!r  lived,  Ceorge,"  said  Lord 
Cadurcis;  "and  now  tJie  world  may  go  to  the  devil." 

This  message  from  Venetia  acted  upon  Lord  Cadurcis  like  a 
charm.  It  instantly  cleared  his  nund.  He  shut  himself  up  in 
liis  house  for  a  week,  and  wrote  a  farewell  to  England,  perhaps 
th<-  most  masterly  effusion  of  bis  powerful  spirit.  It  abounded 
in  pa.ssages  of  overwhelming  ]>assion,  and  almost  Satanic  sar- 
casm. Its  composition  ejitin-ly  relieved  his  long-brooding  brain. 
It  contained,  liowevcr,  a  veile<i  address  to  Venetia — delicate, 
temler,  and  irresistibly  affecting.  He  appended  also  to  the  jmb- 
li<"i1ion  the  verses  he  had   on^xiously  aildressed  to  her. 

TliJH  \olume,  which  u;is  purchased  with  an  avidity  exceeding 
even  the  eagerness  witli  w  hich  his  former  productions  had  been 
received,  exercised  the  most  extraordinary  intluence  on  public 
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opinion.  It  enlisted  the  feelings  of  tlie  nation  on  his  side  in  a 
struggle  vvitli  a  coterie.  It  was  suddenly  dis(-overed  that  Lord 
Cadiiri'is  was  the  most  injured  of  uiortals,  and  far  more  interest- 
ing tlian  ever.  The  address  to  the  unknown  object  of  Ids  adora- 
tion, and  the  verses  to  Venetia,  mystihed  everybody.  Lady 
Monteagle  was  universally  alnised,  and  all  sympathized  with  tli'e 
long-treasured  and  baffled  affection  of  the  unhapi)y  poet.  Ca- 
durcis,  however,  was  not  to  be  conciliated.  He  left  Ins  native 
sljores  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  but  with  the  accents  of  scorn  still 
quivering  ou  his  lip. 


BOOK  V. 


CHAPTER    I. 

The  still  waters  of  the  broad  and  winding  lake  reflected  the 
luster  of  the  cloudless  sky.  The  gentle  declinations  of  the  green 
hills  tliat  immediately  bordered  tlie  lake,  with  an  undulating 
margin  tliat  now  i-etired  into  bays  of  tlie  most  picturesque  form, 
now  jutted  fortli  into  woody  promontories,  and  then  opened  into 
valleys  of  sequestered  beauty,  which  the  eye  delighted  to  pur- 
sue, were  studded  with  white  villas,  and  cottages  scarcely  less 
graceful,  and  occasionally  with  villages,  and  even  towns;  here 
and  there  rose  a  solitary  chapel;  and,  scarcely  less  conspicuous, 
the  black  sj^ii'e  of  some  cypress  strikingly  contrasting  with  the 
fair  buildings  of  the  radiant  foliage  that  in  general  surrounded 
them.  A  rampart  of  azure  mountains  raised  their  huge  forms 
behind  the  nearer  hills;  and  occasionally  peering  over  these,  like 
specters  on  some  brilliant  festival,  were  the  ghastly  visages  of 
the  Alpine  glaciers. 

It  was  within  an  hour  of  sunset,  and  the  long  shadows  had 
fallen  upon  the  waters;  a  broad  boat,  with  a  variegated  awning, 
rowed  by  two  men,  approached  the  steps  of  a  marble  terrace. 
The  moment  they  had  i-eached  their  point  of  destination,  antl 
had  fastened  the  boat  to  its  moorings,  the  men  landed  their  oars, 
and  immediately  commenced  singing  a  simple  yet  touching 
melody,  wherewith  it  vvas  their  custom  to  apprise  their  employ- 
ers of  tlieir  arrival. 

"  Will  they  come  forth  this  evening,  think  you,  Vittorio?" 
said  one  boatman  to  the  other. 

"  B}-  oin-  holy  mother!  I  hope  so,"  replied  his  comrade,  "  for 
this  light  air  that  is  now  rising  will  do  the  young  signora  more 
good  than  fifty  doctors." 

••  They  are  good  people,"  said  Vittorio.  "  It  gives  me  more 
pleasure  to  row  them  than  any  person  who  ever  hired  us." 

"Ay,  ay!"  said  his  comrade,  "it  was  a  lucky  day  when  we 
first  put  an  oar  in  the  lake  for  them,  heretics  thougii  tliey  be." 

"  But  they  may  be  converted  yet,"  said  his  companion;  "  for, 
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as  I  was  saying  to  Fatlier  Francisco  last  night,  if  the  young 
signora  dies,  it  is  a  sad  tiling  to  think  what  will  become  of 
lier." 

"  And  what  said  the  good  father?" 

'•  lie  shook  his  head,"  said  Vittorio. 

"  Wlu-n  Father  Francisco  shakes  his  head,  he  means  a  great 
deal."  said  his  companion. 

At  this  moment  a  servant  appeared  on  the  terrace,  to  say  the 
ladies  were  at  hand;  and  very  shortly  afterward  Lady  Annabel 
Herbert,  with  her  daughter  leaning  on  her  arm,  descended  the 
6tei»s.  and  entered  the  boat.  The  countenance  of  the  boatmen 
brightened  when  they  saw  them,  and  they  both  made  their  in- 
(luiries  after  the  health  of  Venetia  with  tenderness  and  feeling. 

••  Indeed,  my  good  friends,"  said  Venetia,  "  I  think  you  are 
right,  and  the  lake  will  cure  me  after  all." 

•*  The  blessings  of  the  lake  be  ujion  you,  signora,"  said  the 
boatmen,  crossing  themselves. 

Just  as  they  were  moving  off.  came  running  Mistress  Paunce- 
fort.  ipiite  breathless.  "  Miss  Herbert's  fur  cloak,  my  lady;  you 
told  me  to  rememlier.  my  la<ly,  and  I  cannot  think  how  I  foi-got 
it.  But  I  really  have  been  so  verj-  hot  all  day,  that  such  a  thing 
as  furs  never  entered  my  head.  And  for  my  part,  until  I  trav- 
eled. I  always  thought  furs  were  only  worn  in  Russia.  But  live 
and  learn,  as  I  say." 

They  were  now  fairly  floating  on  the  calm,  clear  waters, 
and  the  rising  breeze  was  as  grateful  to  Venetia  as  the  boatmen 
had  imagined. 

A  return  of  those  symptoms  which  had  before  so  disquieted  Lady 
Annabel  for  her  daughter,  and  which  were  formerly  the  cause 
of  their  residence  at  Weymouth,  had  induced  her,  in  compliance 
with  the  advice  of  her  physicians,  to  visit  Italy;  but  the  fa  igue 
of  travel  had  e.xhausted  the  energies  of  Venetia  — for  in  those 
days  the  Alps  were  not  passed  in  luxurious  traveling  carriages — 
on  the  very  threshold  (jf  the  promised  land;  and  Lady  Annabel 
had  lieen  prevailed  upon  to  take  a  villa  on  the  Lago  Maggiore, 
wliere  Venetia  had  passed  two  months,  still  suffering  indeed 
from  great  del)ility,  but  not  without  advantage. 

There  are  few  si)ots  more  favored  by  nature  than  the  Italian 
lakes  and  their  vicinity,  combining,  as  they  do,  the  most  sublime 
features  of  mountainous  scenery  with  all  the  softer  l)eauties  and 
the  varieil  luxuriance  of  the  plain.  As  the  still,  bright  lake  is  to 
tlie  rushing  and  trouljled  cataract,  is  Italy  to  Switzerland  and 
Savoy.  Kmerging  from  the  chaotic  ravines  and  the  wild  gorges 
of  the  Alps,  the  hapjiy  land  breaks  upon  us  like  a  beautiful 
vision.  We  revel  in  the  sunny  light  after  the  unearthly  glare  of 
eternal  snow.  Our  sight  seems  renovated  as  we  throw  our  eager 
glance  over  those  golden  plains,  clothed  with  such  picturesque 
trees,  sparkling  with  such  graceful  villages,  watered  by  such 
nolile  rivers,  and  crowned  with  such  magnificent  cities;  and  all 
bathed  and  beaming  in  an  atmospliere  so  soft  and  radiant! 
Every  isolated  object  charms  us  with  its  beautiful  novelty;  for 
the  first  lime  we  gazeonpala.es,  tlie  garden,  the  terrace,  and 
Uie  statue  recall  our  dreams  beneath  a  colder  sky;  and  we  turu 
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from  these  to  catch  the  hallowed  form  of  some  ciipolaed  convent, 
crowninp;  the  gentle  elevation  of  some  green  hill,  and  Hanked  by 
the  cvpress  or  pine. 

The  influence  of  all  these  delightful  objects  and  of  this  benign 
atmosphere  on  the  frame  and  mind  of  Venetia  had  been  con- 
siderable. After  the  excitement  of  the  last  year  of  her  life,  and 
the  harassing  and  agitatmg  scenes  with  which  it  closed,  she 
found  a  fine  solace  in  this  fail  land  and  this  soft  sky,  which  the 
sad  perhaps  can  alone  experienc^e.  Its  repose  alone  afforded  a 
consolatory  contrast  to  the  turl)ulent  pleasure  of  tlie  great 
world.  She  looked  back  upon  tliose  glittering  and  noisy  scenes 
with  an  aversion  which  was  only  mollified  by  her  self -congratu- 
lation at  her  escape  from  their  exhausting  and  contaminating 
sphere.  Here  she  recurred— but  with  all  the  advantages  of  a 
change  of  scene,  and  a  scene  so  ricli  in  novel  and  interesting  as- 
sociations—to the  calm  tenor  of  those  days,  when  not  a  thouglit 
ever  seemed  to  escape  from  Cherbury  and  its  spell-bound  seclu- 
sion. 

Her  books,  her  drawings,  her  easel,  and  her  harp,  were  now 
again  her  cliief  pursuits:  jmrsuits.  however,  influenced  by  the 
genius  of  tlie  land  in  which  she  lived,  and  therefore  invested 
with  a  novel  interest:  for  the  literature  and  the  history  of  the 
country  naturally  attracted  her  attention:  and  its  fair  aspects 
and  sweet  sounds  alike  inspired  her  pencil  and  her  voice.  She 
had,  in  the  society  of  her  mother,  indeed,  the  advantage  of  com- 
muning with  a  mind  not  less  refined  and  cultivated  than  her 
own.  Lady  Annabel  was  a  companion  wliose  conversation  from 
reading  and  reflection  was  eminently  suggestive;  and  their 
hours,  though  they  lived  in  solitude,  never  hung  heavy.  They 
were  always  employed  and  always  cheerful.  But  Venetia  was 
not  more  than  cheerful.  Still  very  young,  and  gifted  with  an 
imaginative,  and.  therefore,  sanguine  mind,  tiie  course  of  cir- 
cuuistances.  however,  had  checked  her  native  spirit,  and  shaded 
a  brow  which  at  her  time  of  life,  and  with  her  temperament, 
should  have  been  rather  fanciful  than  pensive.  If  Venetia,  sup- 
ported by  the  disciplined  energies  of  a  strong  mind,  had  schooled 
herself  into  not  looking  back  to  the  past  with  grief,  her  future 
was  certainly  not  tinged  with  the  Iris  pencil  of  hope.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  it  was  her  fate  tliat  life  sliould  bring  her  no  happier 
hours  than  those  she  now  enjoyed.  They  did  not  amount  to 
exquisite  bliss.  That  was  a  conviction  which,  by  no  process  of 
reflection,  however  ingenious,  could  she  delude  herself  to  credit. 
Venetia  struggled  to  take  refuge  in  content,  a  mood  of  mind 
less  natural  than  it  should  be  to  one  so  young,  so  gifted,  and  so 
fair! 

Their  villa  was  surrounded  by  a  garden  in  the  ornate  and 
artificial  style  of  the  country.  A  marble  terrace  overlooked 
the  lake,  crowned  with  many  a  statue  and  vase  that  held^  the 
aloe.  Tiie  laurel  and  the  cactus,  the  cypress  and  the  pine,  filled 
the  air  with  their  fragrance,  or  charmed  the  eye  witii  their  rarity 
and  beauty:  the  walks  were  festoon. m1  with  the  vine,  and  they 
could  raise  their  hands  and  pluck  tlie  glowing  fruit  which 
ficreened  them  from  the  beam  by  which  it  was  ripened.     In  thi^ 
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eiu-hanttHl  ilomain  Vonetia  mij^lit  bo  often  seen— a  form  eve^^i 
faiivr  than  tlie  sculptineil  nymphs  among  whicli  she  glided— 
catching  tlie  gentle  breeze  that  played  u})on  the  surface  of  the 
lake,  or  watching  the  white  sail  that  glittered  in  the  sun  as  it 
floated  over  its  i)nri)le  bosom. 

Yet  this  beautiful  retreat  Venetia  was  soon  to  quit,  and  she 
thought  of  her  dei)arture  witii  a  sigh.  Her  mother  had  been 
warned  to  avoid  the  neighborhood  of  the  mountains  in  the 
winter,  and  the  autumn  was  ai)proaching  its  close.  If  Venetia 
could  enduri'  tlie  pa.-;sage  of  the  Apeimines,  it  was  the  intention 
of  Lady  Annabel  to  pass  the  winter  on  tiie  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean", otherwise  to  settle  in  one  of  the  Lombard  cities.  At  all 
events,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  they  were  to  quit  their  villa 
on  the  lake. 


CHAPTER  n. 

A  VERY  few  days  after  that  excursion  on  the  lake  with  which 
this  volume  of  our  history  opened.  Lady  Annabel  and  her 
daughter  were  botli  surprised  and  pleased  with  a  visit  from  a 
friend  whose  appearance  was  certainly  tmexpected:  this  was 
Captain  C'adurcis.  On  his  way  from  Switzerland  to  Sicily  he 
had  heard  of  their  residence  in  tlie  neighborhood,  and  had 
cro.ssetl  over  from  Aroma  to  visit  them. 

The  name  of  Cadurcis  was  still  dear  to  Venetia.  and  George 
hail  displayed  such  gallantry  and  devotion  in  all  his  cousin's 
troubles,  that  she  was  i)ersonally  attached  to  tiim;  he  had  al- 
ways been  a  favorite  of  her  iiiother;  his  arrival,  therefore,  was 
welcomed  by  eacli  of  the  ladies  with  great  cordiality.  He  ac- 
cepted the  hospitality  which  Lady  Amiabel  offered  him,  and 
remained  with  them  a  week,  a  period  which  they  spent  in 
visiting  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  spots  of  the 
lake,  with  which  they  were  already  sufficiently  familiar  to 
allow  them  to  prove  guides  as  able  as  they  were  agreeable. 
These  exc-ursions.  indeed,  contributed  to  the  pleasure  and  hap- 
piness of  the  whole  party.  There  was  about  Captain  Cadurcis  a 
natural  cheerfulness  which  animated  every  one  in  his  society;  a 
gay  simpliiity,  difhcult  to  define,  but  very  charming,  and  which, 
without  fllort,  often  produced  deeper  impressions  than  more 
brilliant  and  sulitle  qualities.  Left  alone  in  the  world,  and  with- 
out a  single  advantage  save  tliose  tliat  nature  hail  conferred 
tipon  him,  it  had  often  been  remarked,  that  in  whatever  circle 
he  moveil,  George  Cadurcis  always  became  the  favorite,  and 
everywhiMe  made  friends.  His  sweet  and  engaging  temper  had 
jicrliaps  as  niurli  ••onlril»ute.l  to  his  professional  success  as  his 
distinguished  gallantry  and  skill.  Other  officers,  no  doubt, 
were  as  brave  and  al)le  as(.'a|)tain  Cadurcis,  but  his  command- 
ers always  signaled  him  out  for  favorable  notice;  and  strange  to 
say,  his  'success,  instead  of  exciting  envy  and  ill-will,  ])]('ased 
even  his  less  fortiinati'  (•oin])etitors.  However  hard  another 
iniglit  fe(;l  his  own  lot,  it  was  soothed  by  the  reflection  tliat 
George  ( 'ad urcis  was  at  htast  morf;  fortunate.  His  po])u]arity, 
however,  wa-s  not  confined  to  his  profession.    His  cousin's  noble 
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guardian,  whom  Geors;e  had  never  seen  until  he  ventured  to  call 
ujioii  Ills  lurdsliij)  on  liis  return  to  EuKlaiid,  now  looked  upon 
hiui  idmost  as  a  son,  and  omitted  no  opportunity  of  advanciii'? 
his  interests  in  the  world.  Of  all  the  mcmhers  of  the  House  of 
Commons  he  was  perhaps  the  only  one  tiiat  everybody  praised, 
and  his  success  in  the  world  of  fasiiion  hail  been  as  remjtrakable 
as  in  his  profession.  These  great  revolutions  in  his  life  and 
future  i)rosi)ects  had.  however,  noti)roduced  the  slightest  change 
in  his  mind  and  manners;  and  this  was  perhaps  the  secret  spell 
of  his  prosperity. 

Though  we  are  most  of  us  the  creatures  of  affectation,  sim- 
plicity has  a  great  charm,  especially  when  attended,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  with  many  agreeable,  and  some  noble  quali- 
ties. In  spite  of  the  rough  fortunes  of  his  youth,  the  breeding 
of  Captain  Cadurcis  was  very  high:  the  recollection  of  tiie  race 
to  which  he  belonged  had  never  been  forgotten  by  him.  He 
was  proud  of  his  family.  He  had  one  of  those  liglit  hearts,  too, 
which  enable  their  possessors  to  acquire  accomplishments  with 
facility;  he  had  a  sweet  voice,  a  quick  ear,  a  rapid  eye.  He  ac- 
quired a  language  as  some  men  learn  an  air.  Then  his  temper 
was  imperturbable,  and  although  the  most  obliging  and  kindest- 
hearted  creature  that  ever  lived,  there  was  a  native  dignity 
about  him  which  prevented  his  good-nature  from  being  abused. 
No  sense  of  interest  either  could  ever  mduce  him  to  act  contrary 
to  the  dictates  of  his  judgment  and  his  heart.  At  the  risk  of 
offending  his  patron,  he  sided  with  his  cousin,  although  he  had 
deeply  offended  his  guardian,  and  although  the  whole  world 
was  against  him.  Indeed,  the  strong  affection  that  Lord  Cadur- 
cis instantly  entertained  for  George,  is  not  the  least  remarkable 
instance  of  the  singular,  though,  silent,  influence  that  Captain 
Cadurcis  everywhere  acquired.  Lord  Cadurcis  had  fixed  upon 
him  for  his  friend  from  the  first  moment  of  their  acquaintance, 
and  thougli  ap]iarently  there  could  not  be  two  characters  more 
dissimilar,  there  were  at  bottom  some  striking  points  of  sympa- 
thy and  some  strong  bonds  of  union,  in  the  generosity  and  cour- 
age that  distinguished  both,  and  in  the  mutual  blood  that  filled 
their  veins. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  tacit  understanding  between  the  several 
members  of  our  party  that  the  name  of  Lord  Cadurcis  was  not 
to  be  mentioned.  Lady  Annabel  made  no  inquiry  after  him; 
Venetia  was  unwilling  to  hazard  a  question  which  would  anno}^ 
her  mother,  and  of  which  the  answer  could  not  bring  her  much 
satisfaction;  and  Captain  Cadurcis  did  not  think  fit  himself  to 
originate  any  conversation  on  the  subject.  Nevertheless,  Ve- 
netia could  )iot  help  sometunes  fancying,  when  her  eyes  met  his, 
that  their  mutual  thoughts  were  the  same,  and  both  dwelling  on 
one  who  was  absent,  and  of  whom  her  companion  would  have 
willingly  conversed.  To  confess  the  truth,  indeed,  George 
Cadurcis  was  on  his  way  to  join  his  cousin,  who  had  crossed 
over  from  Spain  to  Barbary,  and  journeyed  along  the  African 
coast  from  Tangiers  to  Tripoli.  Their  point  of  reunion  was  to 
be  Sicily  or  Malta.  Hearing  of  the  residence  of  the  Herberts  on 
the  lake,  he  thought  it  would  be  but  kind  to  Piautagenet  to  visit 
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them;  and  perhaps  to  bear  to  him  some  messap:e  from  Venetia. 
Tliere  was  iiotliing.  indeetl,  on  whieli  Captain  I'adnrcis  was 
more  intent  than  to  etFect  the  union  ht-tween  his  cousin  and  Miss 
Herbert.  He  was  deeply  impressed  witli  the  sincerity'  of  Plan- 
tagenefs  passion,  and  he  Inmself  entertained  for  the  lady  tlie 
greatest  affection  and  adnuration.  He  lliought  slie  was  the  only 
l)ei-son  wliom  he  had  ever  known,  who  was  really  worthy  to  be 
liLs  cousin's  bride.  And,  independent  of  her  ])ers()nal  charms 
and  undoubted  taU-nts,  she  had  displayed  during  tiie  outcry 
against  Lord  Cadu'rcis  so  nuu-h  good  sense,  such  a  tine  spirit, 
and  such  modest  yet  sincere  atlection  for  the  victim,  that  George 
Cadurcis  had  almost  lost  his  own  heart  to  her,  when  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  induce  her  not  utterly  to  reject  that  of  another; 
and  it  became  one  of  the  dreams  of  his  life,  that  in  a  little  time, 
when  all.  as  he  fondly  anticipated,  had  ended  as  it  sliould,  and 
as  he  wished  it,  he  should  be  able  to  find  an  occasional  home  at 
Cadurcis  Abbey,  and  enjoy  the  charming  society  of  one  whom 
lie  had  already  taught  himself  to  consider  as  a  sister. 

"And  to-night  you  must  indeed  go?"  said  Venetia,  as  they 
were  walkinsr  together  on  the  terrace.  It  was  the  only  time  that 
they  had  been  alone  together  during  his  visit. 

•'  I  must  start  froui  Arona  at  daybreak,"  replied  George, 
'•and  I  must  travel  quickly;  for  in  less  than  a  month  I  must  be 
in  Sicily." 

'*  Sicily!    Why  are  you  going  to  Sicily  V" 

Captain  Cadurcis  smiled.  '•  I  am  going  to  join  a  friend  of 
ours."  he  answered. 

"  Plantagenet?"  she  said. 

Captain  Cadurcis  nodded  assent. 

"  Poor  Plantagenet!"  said  Venetia.  "  Here  we  have  been  a 
week  together,  and  no  one  has  ever  mentioned  his  name.  He 
seems  quite  proscribed." 

"  His  name  has  been  on  my  lips  .several  times,"  said  George. 

•'  I  am  sure  of  that,"  said  Venetia.     "  Is  he  well  ?" 

"  He  writes  to  me  in  fair  s])irits.'"  said  Captain  Cadinx-is.  "  He 
has  been  traveling  in  Spain,  and  now  he  is  somewliere  in  Africa: 
we  are  to  meet  in  Sicily  or  Malta.  I  think  travel  has  greatly 
l)enefite<l  him.  He  seems  (juite  deliglited  with  his  glim])se  of 
Oriental  maimers;  and  I  siiould  scarcely  be  surprised  if  he  were 
now  to  Ktretcli  on  to  Constantinople." 

"  I  wonder  if  he  wdl  ever  return  to  England,"  said  Venetia, 
thoughtfully. 

"  There  is  only  one  event  that  wotdd  induce  him,"  snid  Captain 
Cadurcis.  And  then  after  a  pause  he  adiled,  "  You  will  not  ask 
me  what  it  is?" 

"  I  wish  we  were  in  England,  and  wen;  hapi)y,"  said  Venetia. 

"  It  is  in  your  power  to  effect  both  results,"  said  her  com- 
painon. 

"  Tt  is  u.seless  to  recur  to  that  subject,"  sai<l  Venetia.  "  Plan- 
tagenet knows  my  feelings  toward  him,  but  fate  has  forbidden 
our  destinies  to  be  crnnbined." 

"  Then  ho  will  never  return  to  England,  and  never  be  happy. 
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Ah!  Venetia,  what  shall  I  tell  him  when  we  meet?  What 
message  am  I  to  beai-  hi  in  from  you?" 

"Those  regards  which  he  over  possessed ;  and  has  never  for- 
feited," said  Venetia. 

"  Poor  Cadurcis!"  said  his  cousin,  shaking  his  head,  "  if  any 
man  ever  had  reason  to  be  miserable,  it  is  he." 

"  We  are  none  of  us  very  haj)])}-,  I  think,"  said  Venetia  mourn- 
fully. "  I  am  sure,  when  I  look  back  to  the  last  few  years  of 
my  life,  it  seems  to  me  that  tlicre  is  some  curse  hanging  over  our 
families.     I  cannot  penetrate  it:  it  baffles  me." 

"I  am  sure,"  said  Captain  Cadurcis  with  great  animation; 
"  nay,  I  would  pledge  my  existence  cheerfully  on  tlie  venture, 
that  if  1jm\j  Annabel  would  only  relent  toward  Cadurcis,  we 
should  all  be  the  liappiest  people  in  the  world." 

"  Heigho!"  said  Venetia.  "  Thei-e  are  other  cares  in  our 
house  besides  our  unfortunate  acquaintance  with  your  cousin. 
We  were  the  last  people  in  tlie  world  with  whom  he  should 
ever  have  become  connected." 

"And  yet  it  was  an  intimacy  that  commenced  auspiciously," 
said  her  friend.  "  I  am  sure  I  have  sat  with  Cadurcis,  and 
listened  to  him  hj  the  hour,  while  he  has  told  me  of  all  the 
happy  days,  at  Cherbury  when  you  were  both  children;  the  only 
happy  daj-s,  according  to  him,  that  he  ever  knew." 

"Yes!  they  were  happy  days,"  said  Venetia. 

"  And  what  connection  could  have  offered  a  more  rational 
basis  for  felicity  than  your  union  ?"  he  continued.  "  Whatever 
the  world  may  think,  I,  who  know  Cadurcis  from  the  very  bot- 
tom of  his  heart,  feel  assured  that  you  never  would  have  re- 
pented for  an  instant  becoming  the  sharer  of  his  life;  your  fam- 
lUes  were  of  equal  rank,  your  estates  joined,  he  felt  for  your 
mother  the  affection  of  a  son.  There  seemed  every  element 
that  could  have  contributed  to  earthly  bliss.  As  for  his  late 
career,  you  who  know  all  have  already,  have  always,  indeed, 
viewed  it  witli  charity.  Placed  in  his  position,  who  could  have 
acted  otherwise?  I  know  very  well  that  his  genius,  which 
might  recommend  him  to  another  woman^  is  viewed  by  your 
mother  with  more  tlian  apprehension.  It  is  true  that  a  man  of 
his  exquisite  sensibility  requires  sympathies  as  refined  to  com- 
mand his  nature.  It  is  no  common  mind  that  could  maintain 
its  hold  over  Cadiircis.  and  his  spirit  could  not  yield  but  to  rare 
and  transcendent  qualities.  He  found  them,  Venetia,  he  found 
them  in  her,  whom  he  had  known  longest  and  most  intimately, 
and  loved  from  his  boyhood.  Talk  of  constancy,  indeed!  who 
has  been  so  constant  as  my  cousin  ?  No,  Venetia,  you  may 
tliink  fit  to  bow  to  the  feelings  of  your  mother,  and  it  would  be 
impertinence  in  me  to  doubt  for  an  instant  the  projiriet}'  of 
your  conduct,  I  do  not  doubt  it;  I  admire  it;  I  admire  you,  and 
everything  jou  have  done;  none  can  view  your  behavior 
throughout  all  these  painful  transactions  with  more  admiration, 
I  might  even  say  with  more  reverence,  than  myself;  but.  Vene- 
tia, you  never  can  persuade  me,  you  have  never  attempted  to 
persuade  me,  that  you  yourself  are  incredulous  of  the  strength 
and  permanency  of  my  cousin's  love." 
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"  Ah!  Goor<;:o,  you  arc  oiu'  friend!"  said  Venetia,  a  tear  steal- 
inu:  down  her  ehcek.  "  But  indeed  we  nuist  not  talk  of  these 
tliin;i.s.  As  for  myself.  I  think  not  of  ha])i)iness.  I  am  certain 
I  am  not  born  to  be  happy.  I  wish  only  to  live  ealndy,  content- 
etlly.  I  would  say:  but  that,  perhaps,  is  too  much.  My  feelinjjja 
have  been  so  liarrowed.  my  mind  so  harassed,  during  these  last 
few  years,  and  so  many  causes  of  pain  and  misery  seem  ever 
liovering  round  my  existence,  that  I  do  assure  you,  my  dear 
friend.  I  have  grown  old  before  my  time.  Ah!  you  may  smile, 
(ieorge.  but  my  heart  is  heavy;  it  is  indeed." 

"  I  wish  1  could  lighten  it,"  said  Captain  Cadurcis.  "  I  fear  I 
am  somewhat  selfish  in  wishing  you  to  marry  my  cousin,  for 
then,  you  know,  I  should  liave  a  permanent  and  authentic  claim 
to  your  regard.  Rut  no  one.  at  least  I  think  so,  can  feel  more 
deeply  interested  in  your  Avelfare  than  I  do.  I  never  knew  any 
one  like  you,  and  I  always  tell  Cadinx-is  so,  and  that  I  think 
makes  him  worse,  but  I  cannot  help  it." 

Venetia  could  not  I'efrain  from  smiling  at  the  simplicity  of  this 
confession. 

"  "Well,"  continued  her  companion,  "  everything,  after  all.  is 
for  the  best.  You  and  Plantagenet  are  both  very  young;  I  live 
in  liopesthat  I  shall  yet  see  you  Lady  Cadurcis." 

Venetia  shook  her  head,  but  was  not  sorry  that  their  some- 
what melancholy  conversation  should  end  in  a  livelier  vein.  So 
they  entered  the  villa. 

The  hour  of  parting  was  painful;  and  the  natural  gayety  of 
Cajitain  Cadurcis  deserted  him.  He  had  become  greatly  at- 
tached to  the  Herberts.  Without  any  female  relatives  of  his 
own,  their  former  intimacy  and  probaVjle  connection  with  his 
cousin  had  taught  him  to  look  upon  them  in  some  degree  in  the 
light  of  kindred.  He  had  originall)'  indeed  become  acquainted 
with  them  in  all  the  blaze  of  London  societj%  not  very  calcu- 
lated to  bring  out  the  softer  tints  and  more  subdued  tones  of  our 
character,  but  even  then  the  dignified  grace  of  Lady  Annabel 
and  the  radiant  beauty  of  Venetia,  had  captivated  him,  and  he 
Jiad  cultivated  their  society  with  assiduity  and  extreme  pleasure. 
The  grand  crisis  of  his  cousin's  fortunes  had  enabled  him  to  be- 
come intimate  with  the  more  secret  and  serious  (jualitiesof  Ve- 
netia; and  frnm  that  moment  he  had  taken  the  dee]H'st  interest 
in  everything  connected  with  her.  His  happy  and  unexpected 
meeting  in  Italy  had  coiniileted  the  spe'l;  and  now  that  he  was 
about  to  leave  them,  uncertain  even  if  they  sliould  ever  meet 
again,  his  soft  heart  trembled,  and  lie  could  scarcely  refrain 
from  tears  as  he  pressed  their  hands,  and  bade  them  his  sincere 
adieus. 

The  moon  liad  risen  ere  he  entered  his  boat,  and  flung  a  rip- 
jiling  line  of  glittering  light  on  the  bosem  of  the  lake.  The  sky 
was  without  a  cloud,  save  a  few  thin  fleecy  vajuns  tliat  hovered 
over  tlie  azure  brow  of  a  distant  mountain.  Tlie  shores  of  the 
lake  were  sufTused  with  the  serene  effulgence,  and  every  object 
was  .so  distiiut,  that  tlie  eye  was  pained  liy  the  liglits  of  the  vil- 
lages, that  every  instant  became  more  numerous  and  vivid. 
The  bell  of  a  small  chai)el  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  the  distant 
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chant  of  some  fisliermen  still  working  at  their  nets,  were  the 
only  sounds  that  Inoke  the  silence,  which  tliey  did  not  dis- 
turb. Reclined  in  his  boat,  George  Cadurcis  watched  the  van- 
isliing  villa  of  the  Herl)erts,  until  the  liglit  in  the  principal 
chanil)er  \v;is  tlu;  only  sign  tliat  assured  him  of  its  site.  That 
chamber  held  Venetia;  the  unliapi)y  Venetia!  He  covered  his 
face  with  his  hand  wlien  even  the  light  of  her  chamber  van- 
ished, and,  full  of  thoughts  tender  and  disconsolate,  he  at  length 
arrived  at  Arona. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

Pursuant  to  their  plans,  the  Herberts  left  the  Lago  Maggiore 
toward  the  end  of  October,  and  proceeded  by  gentle  journeys  to 
the  Apennines.  Before  they  crossed  this  barrier,  they  were  to 
rest  awhile  in  one  of  the  Lombard  cities;  and  now  they  were  on 
the  point  of  reaching  xlrqua,  which  Venetia  had  expressed  a 
strong  desire  to  visit. 

At  the  latter  jjart  of  the  last  century,  the  race  of  tourists,  the 
offsi)ring  of  a  long  peace,  and  the  rapid  fortunes  made  during 
the  war  did  not  exist.  Traveling  was  then  confined  to  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  though  the  English,  when  opportunity  offered, 
have  ever  been  a  restless  people,  the  gentle  bosom  of  the 
Euganean  Hills  w  as  then  rarely  disturbed  amid  its  green  and 
sequestered  valleys. 

There  is  not  perhaps  in  all  the  Italian  region,  fertile  as  it  is 
in  interesting  associations  and  picturesque  beauty,  a  spot  that 
tradition  and  nature  have  so  completely  combined  to  hallow,  as 
the  last  residence  of  Petrarch.  It  seems  indeed  to  have  been 
formed  for  the  retirement  of  a  pensive  and  poetic  spirit.  It 
recedes  from  the  world  by  a  succession  of  delicate  acclivities 
clothed  with  vineyards  and  orchards,  until  winding  within 
these  hills  the  mountain  hamlet  is  at  length  discovered,  inclosed 
by  two  ridges  that  slope  toward  each  other,  and  seem  to  shut 
out  all  the  passions  of  a  troubled  race.  The  houses  are  scattered 
at  intervals  on  the  steep  sides  of  these  summits,  and  on  a  little 
knoll  is  the  mansion  of  the  poet,  built  by  himself,  and  com- 
manding a  rich  and  extensive  view,  that  ends  indeed  only  with 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  His  tomb,  a  sarcophagus  of  red 
marble,  su|)ported  by  pillars,  doubtless  familiar  to  the  reader,  is 
at  hand;  and  placed  on  an  elevated  site,  gives  a  soleuui  impres- 
sion to  a  scene,  of  which  the  character  would  otherwise  be 
serenely  cheerful. 

Our  travelers  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  house  of  the  poet 
was  inhabited  by  a  very  different  tenant  to  the  rustic  occupier 
they  had  anticipated.  They  heard  that  a  German  gentleman 
Jiad  within  the  last  year  fixed  upon  it  as  the  residence  of  himself 
and  his  wife.  The  peasants  were  profuse  in  their  panegyrics  of 
this  visitor,  whose  arrival  had  proved  quite  an  era  in  the  history 
of  tlie  village.  According  to  them,  a  kinder  and  more  charitable 
gentleman  never  breathed"  his  whole  life  was  spent  in  studying 
and  contributing  to  the  happiness  of  those  around  him.  The 
sick,  the  sorrowful,  and  the  needy,  were  ever  sure  of  finding  a 
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friend  in  liini,  and  merit  a  j^enorous  patron.  From  liim  <'an.(> 
liurtions  to  the  poi tioidess;  no  vilIa.i::o  maiden  need  despair  ol' 
iKMn.-:;  unite<l  to  lier  hetrotlii'd.  wliile  lie  conld  assist  iier:  and  at 
Ills  own  cost  he  liad  sent  to  the  academy  of  Bologna,  a  youth 
\\  lioin  lus  father  wcmld  liave  made  a  cowherd,  bnt  wliom  nature 
predisposed  to  he  a  ])ainter.  The  inhabitants  believeil  this  be- 
nevolent and  ij^enerous  person  was  a  physician,  for  he  attended  the 
sick,  prescribed  for  their  complaints,  and  had  once  even  per- 
formed an  operation  with  j;reat  success.  It  seemed,  that  since 
Petrarcii  no  one  had  ever  been  so  popular  at  Arqua  as  this  kind 
German.  Lady  Annabel  and  Venetia  were  interested  in  the 
animated  narratives  of  the  ever  aetive  beneficence  of  this  good 
man,  ami  Lady  Annabel  especially  regretted  that  his  al)seiice 
di'privcd  her  of  the  jvi'dification  of  becoming  accpiainted  with 
a  character  so  rare  and  so  invaluable.  In  the  meaiitime,  they 
availe(l  themselves  of  the  offer  of  his  servants  to  view  the  house 
of  Petrarch,  for  their  master  bad  left  orders  that  his  absence 
should  never  dejtrive  a  ])ilgrim  from  paying  his  homage  to  the 
shrine  of  genius. 

The  house,  consisting  of  two  floors,  had  recently  1)een  rejiaired 
by  the  present  occui)ier.  It  was  simply  airnished.  The  ground 
floor  was  allotted  to  the  servants.  The  upper  story  contained 
five  rooms,  three  of  which  were  of  good  size,  and  two  closets;  in 
one  of  these  were  the  traditionary  chair  and  taiile  of  Petrarch, 
and  here,  according'  to  their  guides,  the  master  of  the  house 
]iassed  a  great  |>ortion  of  his  time  in  stii<ly,  to  which,  by  their 
account,  he  seemed  devoted.  The  a<ljoining  chamber  was  his 
library;  its  windows  openeo  on  a  balcony  looking  on  two  lofty 
and  conical  hills,  one  to])ped  with  a  convent,  while  the  valley 
oi)ened  on  the  side  and  s|)read  into  a  calm  and  very  pleasant 
view.  Of  the  oilier  apartments,  one  served  as  a  saloon,  but 
there  was  nothing  in  it  remarlvable,  exct'j)t  anadmirably-iiaiiiti'd 
l)ortrait  of  a  very  beautiful  woman,  whic.h  the  servant  iuformed 
them  was  their  niistress, 

••  Rut  that  surely  is  not  a  German  pliysiognomy  ?"  said  Lady 
Annaliel. 

"Tiie  mistress  is  an  Italian."  replied  the  servant. 

"  She  is  very  handsome,  of  whatever  nation  she  may  be,"  re- 
\^\'\^'{\  Lady  Annabel. 

"OI  how  I  should  have  liked  to  have  met  these  happy  peojile^ 
mamma."  said  Venetia.  "  for  happy  they  surely  must  be." 

'•  They  seemed  to  be  good  i)e()|)le,"  said  Lady  Annabel.  "It 
really  lightened  my  heart  to  hear  of  all  this  gentleman's  kind 
deeds."  " 

"  All!  if  the  signora  only  knew  the  master,"  said  their  guide, 
"she  wouM  indeed  knov.'  a  good  man!" 

They  descended  to  the  garden,  which  certainly  was  not  like 
the  garden  of  their  villa;  il  had  l)een  but  lately  a  wilderness  of 
laurels,  but  there  were  evidences  that  the  eye  and  hand  of  taste 
were  commencing  its  restoration  with  effect. 

"  Tlie  master  dill  this,"  said  their  guide.  "  lie  will  allow  no 
fine  to  work  in  the  garden  but  himself.  It  is  a  week  since  lu; 
went  to  Bologna,  to  see  our  Paulo.     He  gained  a  prize  at  the 
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academy,  and  his  fatlier  begged  the  master  to  be  present  when 
it  was  conferred  on  liiin:  he  said  it  woidd  do  his  son  so  much 
good.  So  the  master  went,  though  it  is  the  only  time  he  has 
quitted  <.^iia  since  he  came  to  reside  here." 

"  And  liow  long  has  he  resided  here?"'  incjuired  Venetia. 

"'Tis  the  second  autumn,"  said  the  guide,  "  and  he  came  in 
the  spring.  If  th?  signora  would  only  wait,  we  expect  the  mas- 
ter home  to-night  or  to-morrow,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  see 
her." 

"  We  cannot  wait,  my  friend,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  rewarding 
the  guide;  "  but  you  will  tliank  your  master  in  our  names,  for  the 
kindness  we  have  experienced.  You  are  all  happy  in  sucli  a 
friend." 

"  I  must  write  my  name  in  Petrarch's  house,"  said  Venetia. 
"Adieu!  happy  Arqua!  Adieu!  happy  dwellers  in  this  happy 
valley!" 


CHAPTER   IV. 

Just  as  the  Herberts  arrived  at  Rovigo,  one  of  those  sudden 
and  violent  storms  that  occasionally  occur  at  the  termination  of 
an  Italian  autumn  raged  with  irresistible  fury.  The  wind 
roared  with  a  noise  that  overjjowered  even  the  thunder;  then 
came  a  rattling  shower  of  hail,  with  stones  as  big  as  pigeon's 
eggs,  succeeded  by  rain,  not  in  showers,  but  literally  in  cataracts. 
The  only  thing  to  which  a'tem])est  of  rain  in  Italy  can  be  com- 
pared, is  the  bursting  of  a  water  spout.  Venetia  could  scarcely 
believe  that  this  coulu  be  the  same  day  of  which  the  golden 
morning  had  found  her  among  the  sunny  hills  of  Arqua.  This 
unexpected  vicissitude  induced  Lady  Annabel  to  alter  her  plans, 
and  she  resolved  to  rest  at  Rovigo,  where  she  was  glad  to  find 
that  they  could  be  sheltered  in  a  very  commodious  inn. 

The  building  had  originally  been  a  palace,  and  in  its  halls  and 
galleries,  and  the  vast  octagonal  vestibule  on  which  the  princi- 
pal apartments  opened,  it  retained  many  noble  indications  of  the 
purposes  to  which  it  was  formerly  destined.  At  present,  a  lazy 
innkeeper,  who  did  nothing;  his  bustling  wife,  who  seemed 
ecjually  at  home  in  the  saloon,  the  kitciien,  and  even  the  stable; 
and  a  solitary  waiter,  were  the  only  inmates,  except  the  Her- 
berts, and  a  traveling  party,  who  had  arrived  shortly  after  them, 
and  who,  like  them,  had  been  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to 
seek  refuge  at  a  place  where  otherwise  they  had  not  intended 
to  remain. 

A  blazing  fire  of  pine  wood  soon  gave  cheerfulness  to  the  vast 
and  somewhat  desolate  apartment  in  which  the  Herberts  had 
been  ushered;  then-  sleeping-room  was  adjoining,  but  separated. 
In  spite  of  the  lamentations  of  Pauncefort,  who  had  been 
drenched  to  the  skin,  and  who  required  much  more  waiting  upon 
than  her  mistress.  Lady  Annabel  and  Venetia  at  length  produced 
some  degree  of  comfort.  They  drew  the  table  near  the  fire;  they 
ensconced  themselves  behind  an  old  screen;  and,  producing  their 
books  and  work,  notwithstanding  the  tempest,  they  contrived  to 
domesticate  themselves  at  Rovigo. 
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"  I  cannot  Iielp  thinking  of  Arqua  and  its  happj'  tenants, 
mamma."  said  Venctia. 

"  And  yet  perhaps  ti.rv  may  have  tlieir  secret  sorrows."  said 
Ljxdy  Annabel.  "  1  know  not  wliy,  I  always  associate  seclusion 
with  uidiapiiiness." 

Venetia  renuMnhered  Cherbury.  Their  life  at  Cherbury  was 
like  the  life  of  the  German  at  Arqua.  A  chance  visitor  to 
Cherbury  in  their  absence,  viewing  the  beautiful  residence  and 
the  fair  doiiiain.  and  listening  to  the  tales  which  they  well 
might  hear  of  all  iu^r  mother's  grace  and  goodness,  might  jier- 
haps.  too,  envy  its  happy  occu})iers.  But  were  they  happy  ?  Had 
they  no  secret  sorrows?  Was  their  seclusion  associated  with 
unhappiness?  These  were  reflections  that  made  Venetia  grave; 
but  she  opened  her  journal,  and  describing  the  adventures  and 
feelings  of  the  morning,  she  dissipated  some  mournful  retninis- 
ceiices. 

The  storm  still  raged.  Venetia  had  quitted  the  saloon  in  which 
her  mother  and  herself  had  been  sitting,  and  had  repaired  to 
the  ailjoining  chamber  to  fetch  a  book.  The  door  of  this  room 
openetl,  as  all  the  other  entrances  of  the  different  apai'tments, 
on  to  the  octagonal  vestibule.  Just  as  she  was  (putting  the  room, 
and  aliout  to  return  to  her  mother,  the  door  of  tiie  opposite 
cliamber  opened,  and  there  came  forwanl  a  gentleman  in  a  Ve- 
netian dress  of  black  velvet.  His  stature  was  considerably 
above  the  middle  height,  though  his  figure,  which  was  remark- 
ably slender,  was  bowed— not  by  years  certaiidy,  for  his  counte- 
nance, though  singularly  emaciated,  still  retained  traces  of 
youth.  His  hair,  which  he  wore  very  long,  descended  over  his 
shoulders,  and  must  originally  have  been  of  a  light  golden  color, 
but  now  was  severely  touched  with  gray.  His  countenance  was 
very  pallid,  so  colorless  indeed  that  its  aspect  was  almost  un- 
earthly;  but  his  large  lilueeyes.  that  were  deeply  set  in  his  majestic 
brow,  still  glittered  with  fire,  and  their  expression  alone  gave 
life  to  a  visage,  which,  though  singularly  beautiful  in  its  outline, 
from  its  faded  and  attenuated  character  seemed  rather  the  coun- 
tenance of  a  cori)se  than  of  a  breathing  being. 

Tlie  glance  of  the  stranger  caught  that  of  Venetia,  and  seemed 
to  fast  inate  (ler.  She  suddenly  l)ecame  motionless;  wildly  she 
stared  at  the  stranger,  who,  in  bis  turn,  seemed  arrested  in  his 
progress,  and  stood  still  as  a  statue,  with  his  eyes  fixed  with  ab- 
sorbing interest  on  the  beautif  il  a])parition  before  him.  An  ex- 
pression of  perjdexity  and  pain  flitted  over  the  amazed  features 
of  Venetia:  and  then  il  seemed  that,  by  some  almost  supernat- 
ural effort,  confusion  a  niounting  to  stupefaction  suddenly  l)riglit- 
ened  and  expanded  into  keen  and  overwhelming  intelligence. 
Exclaiming  in  a  frenzied  tone  "  My  father!"  Venetia  sprung  for- 
ward, anil  fell  senseless  on  the  stranger's  breast. 

Such,  after  so  much  mystery,  so  many  aspirations,  so  much 
anxiety,  and  .so  much  snliering.  such  was  the  first  meeting  of 
Venetia  Ili-rbert  with  hei' lather. 

Marmion  Ilerliert.  himself  trembling  and  speechless,  bore  the 
ap|)arently  lifeicMs  Venetia  into  his  apartment.  Not  nermitting 
her  for  a  moment  to  quit  his  embrace,  he  seated    himself,  and 
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gazed  silently  on  the  inanimate  and  unknown  form  he  held  so 
strang(>ly  witliin  his  arms.  Those  lips,  now  closed  as  if  in  death, 
had  uttered,  however,  one  word  which  thrilled  to  liis  heart,  and 
still  echoed,  like  a  supernatural  aimunciation,  within  his  ear. 
He  examined  with  an  eye  of  a^ntated  scrutiny  the  fair  features 
no  longer  sensible  of  liis  ])resence.  He  gazed  upon  that  trans- 
parent brow,  as  if  he  would  read  some  secret  in  its  pellucid 
veins;  and  touched  those  long  locks  of  golden  hair,  with  a  trem- 
bling finger,  that  seemed  to  be  wildly  seeking  for  some  vague 
and  mn-aculous  pi-oof  of  inexpressible  identity.  The  fair  creat- 
ure had  called  him  "  Father!"  His  dreaming  reveries  had  never 
l)ictured  a  being  half  so  beautiful!  She  called  him  "  Father!" 
The  word  had  touclied  his  brain,  as  lightning  cuts  a  tree.  He 
looked  around  him  with  a  distracted  air,  and  then  gazed  on  the 
tranced  form  he  hekl  with  a  glance  which  would  have  pene- 
trated her  soul,  and  mnrnnn-ed  unconsciously  the  wild  word  she 
had  uttered.  She  called  him  "  Father!"  He  dared  not  think 
wliona  she  uught  be.  His  thoughts  were  wandering  in  a  distant 
land;  visions  of  another  life,  another  country,  rose  before  him, 
troubled  and  obscure.  Baffleil  aspirations,  and  hopes  blighted 
in  the  bud,  and  the  cherished  secrets  of  his  lorn  existence,  clus- 
tered like  clouds  upon  his  perplexed,  yet  ci'eative  brain.  She 
called  him  "Father!"  It  was  a  word  to  make  him  mad. 
"  Father!"  This  beautiful  being  had  called  him  "  Father!"  and 
seemed  to  have  expired,  as  it  were,  in  the  irresistible  expression. 
His  heart  yearned  to  her;  he  had  met  her  embrace  with  an  inex- 
plicable sympathy;  her  devotion  had  seemed,  as  it  were,  her 
duty  and  his  right.  Yet  who  was  she?  He  was  a  fathei*.  It 
was  a  fact — a  fact  alike  full  of  solace  and  mortification — the 
consciousness  of  which  never  deserted  him.  But  he  was  the 
father  of  an  unknown  child— to  him  the  child  of  his  poetic 
dreams,  rather  than  his  reality.  And  now  there  came  this 
radiant  creature,  and  called  him  "  Father!"  Was  he  awake, 
and  in  the  harsh,  busy  world;  or  was  it  the  apparition  of  an 
over-excited  imagination,  brooding  too  constantly  on  one  fond 
i<lea,  on  which  he  now  gazed  so  fixedly  ?  Was  this  some  spirit? 
Would  that  she  would  speak  again!  Would  that  those  sealed 
lips  would  part  and  utter  but  one  word— would  but  again  call 
liim  "  Father,"  and  he  asked  no  more! 

'•  Father!  '—to  be  called  *'  Father  "  by  one  whom  he  could  not 
name,  by  one  over  whom  he  mused  in  solitude,  by  one  to  whom 
he  liad  poured  forth  all  the  passion  of  his  desolate  soul;  to  be 
called  "Father"  by  this  being  was  the  aspiring  object  of  his 
life.  He  had  painted  her  to  himself  in  his  loneliness,  he  had 
conjured  up  dreams  of  ineffable  loveliness  and  inexpressible 
love;  iie  had  led  with  her  an  imaginary  life  of  thrilling  tender- 
ness; he  had  indulged  in  a  ileliciousfancy  of  mutual  interchange 
of  the  most  exquisite  offices  of  our  nature;  and  then,  when  he 
had  sometimes  looked  around  him,  and  found  no  daughter  thei-e, 
no  beaming  countenance  of  purity  to  greet  him  with  liis  constant 
smile,  and  receive  the  quick  and  ceaseless  tribute  of  its  vigiiant 
alfection,  the  tears  had  stolen  down  his  lately  excited  features, 
all  the  consoling  beauty  of  his  visions  had "  vanished  into  air, 
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he  had  folt  the  deep  ciirso  of  liis  dt^solittion.  and  liad  anathema- 
tized tlie  ciiiniin.^-  brain  tiiat  niatle  liis  misery  a  thousand  fold 
keener  by  the  mockery  of  its  transporting  ilhisions. 

And  now  there  came  tliis  transcendent  creature,  with  a  form 
more  gk^wing  tlian  all  his  dreams:  a  voice  more  musical  than  a 
seraphic  chorus,  thou.uii  it  had  uttenMl  but  one  thrilliny;  word; 
there  came  tliis  transrendent  cri'ature,  beaming  witli  grace, 
beautv  and  love,  and  had  fallen  upon  his  heart,  and  called  him 
•■  Father!" 

Herbert  lookeil  up  to  heaven  as  if  waiting  for  some  fresh  mir- 
acle to  terminate  the  harrowing  suspense  of  his  tortured  mind; 
Herbert  looked  down  upon  his  mysterious  comi)anion;  the  rose 
was  gradually  returning  to  her  cheek,  her  lips  seemed  to  trem- 
ble with  reviving  breath.  There  was  only  OJie  word  more  strange 
to  his  ear  than  that  which  she  had  uttered,  but  an  irresistible 
impulse  sent  forth  the  sound. 

"  Venetial"'  he  exclaimed. 

The  eyes  of  the  maiden  slowly  opened;  she  stared  around  her 
with  a  vague  glance  of  perplexity,  not  unmingled  with  pain; 
she  looked  up;  she  caught  the  ra]it  gaze  of  her  father,  bending 
over  her  with  fondness,  yet  with  fear;  his  lips  moved,  for  a  mo- 
ment they  refused  to  articulate,  yet  at  length  they  again 
uttered — ''Venetia!"  And  the  only  response  she  made  was  to 
cling  to  him  with  nervous  energy,  and  hide  her  face  in  his 
bosom. 

Herbert  pressed  her  to  his  heart.  Yet  even  now  he  hesitated 
to  credit  the  incredible  union.  Again  he  called  her  by  her  name, 
but  added  with  rising  confidence,  "  My  Venetia!"' 

"  Your  child,  your  child,"  she  murmured.  "Your  own  Ve- 
netia." 

He  pressed  his  lips  to  hers,  which  it  then  seemed  they 
would  never  again  quit;  he  breathed  over  her  a  thousand  bless- 
ings; she  felt  his  tears  trickling  on  her  neck. 

At  length  Venetia  looked  up  and  sighed;  she  was  exhausted 
by  the  violence  of  her  emotions;  her  father  relaxed  his  grasp 
with  infinite  tenderness,  and  watching  her  with  the  most  deli- 
cate solicitude,  rested  her  on  his  knee;  she  leaned  her  arm  upon 
his  shoulder,  and  .sat  with  downcast  eyes. 

Herljert  gently  took  her  disengaged  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his 
lil)S.     "  I  am  as  in  a  dream,"  murmured  Venetia. 

"  The  daughter  of  my  heart  has  found  her  sire,"  said  Her- 
bert, in  an  impassionc^l  voice.  "The  father  who  has  long  lived 
upon  her  fancied  image;  the  father,  I  fear,  she  has  been  bred  up 
to  hate." 

"O!  no,  no,"  said  Venetia,  speaking  rapidly  and  with  a  slight 
shiver,  "  not  liate;  it  was  a  secret,  liis  being  was  a  secret,  his 
name  was  never  mentioned;  it  was  unknown." 

"  A  secret!  My  existence  a  secret  from  my  child,  my  beauti- 
ful, fond  child!"  exclaimed  Herl)ert,  in  a  tone  even  more  deso- 
late than  bitter.     "  Why  did   they    not  let  you   at   least  hate 
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My  father!"  said  Venetia.  in  a  firiinT  v()i<i  ,  and  with  return- 
ing animation,  yet  gazing  around  her  with  a  still  di.stracted  air. 
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*  Am  T  with  my  father ?  The  clouds  fU^ar  from  my  l)rain,  I 
remcmhi'r  that  wo  met.  Whtne  was  it  ^  Was  it  at  Ar([iia  V  In 
the  Ki>i"tlenV  I  am  with  my  fatlier!"  sht^  continued,  in  a  rapid 
tone,  and  witli  a  wild  smile.  "  O!  let  me  look  at  himl"  and  slie 
turned  round,  and  gazed  upon  Herbert  witli  a  serious  scrutiny. 
"Are  you  my  father  V"  she  continued,  in  a  still  small  voice. 
"  Your  hair  has  gi-own  gray  since  last  I  saw  you;  it  was  golden 
then  like  mine.  I  know  you  are  my  father,*'  she  added,  after  a 
pause,  and  in  a  tone  almost  of  gayety.  "You  cannot  deceive 
me,  I  know  your  name.  They  did  not  tell  it  me;  I  found  it  out 
myself,  hut  it  made  me  very  ill.  very;  and  I  do  not  think  I  liave 
ever  been  well  since,  (piite.  You  are  Marmion  Herljert.  My 
mother  had  a  dog  called  Marmicm,  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  but  I 
did  not  know  I  had  a  father  then." 

"  Venetia!"  exclaimed  Herbert,  with  streaming  ej^es,  as  he 
listened  witli  anguish  to  these  incoherent  sentences.  "  My 
Venetia  loves  me  !'" 

"  O!  she  always  loved  you,"  replied  Venetia:  "  always,  al- 
ways. Before  she  knew  her  father  she  loved  him.  I  dare  say 
you  think  I  do  not  love  you  because  I  am  not  used  to  speak  to  a 
father.  Everything  must  be  learned,  you  know,"  she  saiil,  with 
a  faint,  sad  smile;  "  and  then  it  was  so  sudden!  I  ilo  not  think 
my  mother  knows  it  yet.  And  after  all,  though  I  found  you  out 
in  a  moment,  still  I  know  not  why,  I  thought  it  was  a  picture. 
But  1  read  yom-  verses,  and  I  knew  them  by  heart  at  once;  but 
now  my  me-mory  has  worn  out,  for  I  am  ill,  and  everything  has 
gone  cross  with  me.  And  all  because  my  father  wrote  me  verses. 
'Tis  very  strange,  is  not  it?" 

"  Sweet  lamb  of  my  affections,"  exclaimed  Herbert  to  himself, 
"  I  fear  me  much  tiiis  sudden  meeting  with  one  from  whose 
bosom  you  ought  never  to  have  been  estranged,  has  been  for  the 
moment  too  great  a  trial  for  this  delicate  brain." 

"I  will  not  tell  my  mother,"  said  Venetia;  "she  will  be 
angry." 

"  Your  mother,  darling,  where  is  your  mother?"  said  Herbert, 
looking,  if,  posssible,  paler  than  he  was  wont. 

"  She  was  at  Arqua  with  me,  and  on  the  lake  for  months,  but 
where  we  are  now  I  cannot  say.  If  I  could  only  remember 
where  we  are  now,"  she  added,  with  earnestness,  and  with  a 
struggle  to  collect  herself,  "  I  should  know"  everything." 

"  This  is  Rovigo,  my  child,  the  inn  of  Rovigo.  You  are  ti-avel- 
ing  with  your  mother.     Is  it  not  so  ?" 

"Yes!  and  we  came  this  morning,  and  it  rained.  Now  I 
know  everything,"  said  Venetia,  with  an  animated  and  even 
cheerful  air, 

"  And  we  met  in  the  vestibule,  my  sweet,"  continued  Herbert, 
in  a  soothing  voice;  "we  came  out  of  opposite  chambers,  and 
you  knew  me;  my  Venetia  knew  me.  Try  to  tell  me,  my  dar- 
ling," he  added,  in  a  tone  of  coaxing  fondness,  "  try  to  remem- 
ber how  Venetia  knew  her  father." 

"  He  was  so  like  his  picture  at  Cherbury."  rei)lied  Venetia. 
"  Cherbury!"  exclaimed  Herbert,  witli  a  deep-drawn  sigh. 
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••  Only  your  hair  lias  j^row  sray,  dear  father:  hut  it  is  long, 
quite  as  lonj^;  as  in  your  i)i(ture."' 

"Her  (loj;  tailed  3I;.iniionI"  nuu'niureil  Herhert  to  himself, 
'•  and  my  portrait,  too!  You  saw  your  father's  portrait,  then, 
every  day,  love?" 

"6  no!"  said  Venetia.  shaking  her  head,  "only  once,  only 
once.  And  I  never  told  manuna.  It  was  wliere  no  one  could 
go.  iuit  I  went  tiien'  one  day.  It  was  in  a  room  that  no  one  ever 
entered  except  niannua.  but  I  entered  it  1  stole  the  key,  and 
had  a  fever,  and  in  my  fever  I  confessed  all.  But  1  never  knew 
it.  Mamma  nevi-r  told  me  I  confessed  it,  until  many,  many 
years  afterward.  It  was  the  first,  tiie  only  time  she  ever  men- 
tioned to  me  yoiu"  name,  my  fatlier." 

"  Ami  she  told  you  to  slum  me,  to  hate  me?  She  told  you  I 
was  a  villain,  a  profligate,  a  demon?  eh?  eh?  Was  it  not  so. 
Venetia ':" 

'•She  told  me  that  you  had  V)roken  her  heart,"  said  Venetia; 
'•and  she  jjrayed  to  God  that  her  child  .night  not  be  so  niis- 
eralile." 

"  O!  my  Venetia,"  exclaimed  Herbert,  pressing  her  to  his 
breast,  ami  in  a  voice  stifled  with  emotion,  "  I  feel,  now,  we 
miglit  have  been  happy!" 

In  tlie  meantime,  the  ]irolonged  absence  of  her  daughter  sur- 
]>rised  Latly  Annal)el.  At  length  she  rose,  and  walked  into  their 
adjoining  ai)artment,  but.  to  her  surprise.  Vunetia  was  not 
there.  Returning  to  her  saloon,  she  found  Pauncefort  and  the 
waiter  arranging  the  table  for  dinner. 

'•  Where  is  Miss  Herbert,  Pauncefort?"'  inijuired  Lady  Anna- 
bel. 

•'  I  am  sure,  my  lady,  I  cannot  say.  I  have  no  doubt  she  is  in 
the  otiier  room." 

"  She  is  not  there,  for  I  have  just  quitted  it,"  replied  Lady  An- 
nabel. "  How  very  strange!  You  have  not  seen  the  signora?" 
in(juire(l  Lady  Annabel  of  the  waiter. 

"  The  signora  is  in  the  room  with  th.e  gentleman." 

'•  The  gentleman!"  exclaimed  Lady  Annabel.  "  Tell  me,  good 
man.  what  do  you  mean?     I  am  iiHiuiring  for  my  daughter!" 

'•  I  know  well  the  signora  is  talking  of  her  daughter,"  replied 
the  waiter. 

"  But  do  you  know  my  daughter  by  sight?  Surely  you  must 
mean  some  one  else." 

'•  Do  1  know  tli<'  signor;i"s  daughter?"  said  tlie  waiter.  "The 
iK-autiful  young  lady,  with  hair  like  Santa  ]\Iarguerita  in  the 
Cliurcliof  the  Holy  Trinity?  I  tell  the  signora,  I  saw  her  car- 
ried into  ninnero  4.  in  the  arms  of  the  Signor  Forestiere,  who 
arrived  tliis  morning." 

"  Venetia  is  ill."  said  Lady  Annaljel.  '•  Show  me  to  the  room, 
my  friend." 

Lady  Annabel  aeeordingly,  with  a  hurried  steji.  following  her 
gni:|e.  (juitted  the  cliamber.  Pauncefort  remained  fixed  to  the 
eartli.  tlie  very  picture  of  perplexity. 

"  Well,  to  lie  sure!"  slie  exclaiined,  "  was  anything  ever  so 
etrange?    In  the  arms  of  Signor  Forestiere!      Forestiere!    An 
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English  namo.  Thore  is  no  person  of  tlio  name  of  Forest  tliat  1 
know.  And  in  liis  arms,  too!  I  should  not  wonder  if  it  was  my 
lord  after  all.  Well,  I  should  he  glad  if  he  were  to  come  to  light 
again;  for,  after  all,  my  lady  may  say  what  she  likes,  hut  if  Missy 
Venetia  don't  marry  Lord  Cadnrcis,  I  must  say  marriages  were 
never  made  in  heaven  I" 


CHAPTER  V. 

TnF.  waiter  threw  open  the  door  of  Mr.  Herbert's  chamber,  and 
Ljidy  Aiinal)el  swep*^^  in  with  a  majesty  which  she  generally  as- 
sumed when  at)out  to  meet  strangers.  The  first  thing  she  beheld 
was  her  daughter  in  the  arms  of  a  man,  whose  head  was  bent, 
and  who  was  embracing  her.  Notwithstanding  this  astounding 
spectacle,  Lady  Annabel  neither  started  nor  screamed — she  ordy 
said,  in  an  auiiil)le  tone,  and  one  rather  expressing  astonishment 
than  agitation.  "Venetia!" 

Immediately  the  stranger  looked  up,  and  Lady  Annabel  beheld 
her  husband! 

She  was  rooted  to  the  earth.  She  turned  deadly  pale — for  a 
moment  her  countenance  ex))ressed  only  terror,  but  the  terror 
quickly  changed  into  aversion.  Suddenly  she  rushed  forward, 
and  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  in  which  decision  conquered  disnaay, 
"  Restore  me  my  child!" 

The  moment  Herbert  had  recognized  his  wife,  he  had  dexter- 
ously disengaged  himself  from  the  grasp  of  Venetia,  whom  he 
left  on  the  chair,  and  meeting  Lady  Annabel  with  extended 
arms,  that  seemed  to  deprecate  her  wrath,  he  said:  "  I  seek  not 
to  deprive  you  of  her;  she  is  yours,  and  she  is  worthy  of  you; 
but  respect  for  a  few  moments  the  feelings  of  a  father  who  has 
met  his  only  child  in  a  manner  so  unforeseen." 

The  presence  of  her  mother  instantaneously  restored  Venetia  to 
herself.  Her  mind  was  in  a  moment  cleared  and  settled.  Her 
past  and  peculiar  life,  and  all  its  incidents,  recurred  to  her  with 
their  accustomed  order,  vividness,  and  truth.  She  tiiorougtdy 
comprehended  her  present  situation.  Actuated  b}^  long-cher- 
ished feelings  and  the  necessity  of  the  occasion,  she  rose  and 
threw  herself  at  her  mother's  feet,  and  exclaimed:  "  O!  mother, 
lie  is  my  father— love  him!" 

Lady  Annabel  stood  with  an  averted  countenance.  Venetif.. 
clinging  to  lier  hand,  which  she  had  caught  when  she  rushed 
forward,  and  which  now  fell  passive  by  Lady  Annabel's  side, 
giving  no  sign,  by  any  pressure  or  motion,  of  the  slightest  sym- 
pathy with  her  daughter,  or  feeling  for  the  strange  and  agoniz- 
ing situation  in  which  they  were  both  placed. 

"  Annabel,"  said  Herbert,  in  a  voice  that  trembled,  though  the 
speaker  struggled  to  appear  calm,  "  be  charitable!  I  have  never 
intruded  upon  your  privacy— I  will  not  now  outrage  it.  Acci- 
dent, or  some  diviner  motive,  has  brought  us  together  this  day. 
If  you  will  not  treat  me  with  kindness,  look  not  upon  me  with 
aversion  before  our  child." 

Still  she  was  silent  and  motionless,  her  countenance  hidden 
from  her  husband  and  her  daughter,  but  her  erect  and  haughty 
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form  heiokoning  her  inexorable  mind.  "  Annabel,"  said  Her- 
bert, who  bad  now  witluhawn  to  some  distance,  and  leaned 
atrainst  a  pillar.  "  will  not  then  nearly  twenty  years  of  desola- 
tion j)urehaseone  moment  of  inrereourse  .-'  I  have  injured  you. 
Be  it  so.  This  is  not  the  moment  I  will  defend  myself.  But 
have  I  not  suffered  ?  Is  not  tliis  meetinf;-  a  punishment  deeper 
even  than  your  vengeance  eould  devise?  Is  it  nt>thing  to  behold 
tius  beautiful  child,  and  feel  that  she  is  only  yours?  Annabel, 
look  on  me — look  on  me  only  one  moment!  My  frame  is  bowed, 
my  hair  is  gray.  m\'  heart  is  withered;  the  principle  of  existence 
waxes  faint  and  slack  in  this  attenuated  frame.  I  am  no  longer 
that  Herbert  on  whom  you  once  smiled,  but  a  man  stricken  with 
many  sorrows.  The  odious  conviction  of  my  life  cannot  long 
haunt  you — yet  a  little  whlie,  and  my  memory  will  alone  re- 
main. Think  of  this,  Annabel — I  beseech  you,  think  of  it.  O! 
believe  me,  when  the  speedy  hour  arrives  that  will  consign  me 
to  the  grave,  where  I  shall  at  least  find  peace,  it  will  not  be 
utterly  without  satisfaction  that  you  will  remember  that  we 
met  if  even  by  accident,  and  parted  at  least  not  with  harsh- 
ness!"' 

"  Mothei",  dearest  mother!"  nuirmured  Venetia,  "  speak  to  him, 
look  on  him!"' 

"Venetia,'"  said  her  mother,  without  turning  her  head,  but  in 
a  calm,  firm  tone;  "your  father  has  seen  you,  has  conversed 
with  you.  Between  your  fatlier  and  mvself  there  can  i)e  noth- 
ing to  communicate,  either  of  fact  or  feeling.  Now  let  us  de- 
part." 

"  No,  no,  not  depart,"'  said  Venetia  frantically.  "  You  did  not 
say  depart,  dear  mother!  I  cannot  go,"  she  added  in  a  low  and 
half-hysterical  voice. 

"  Desert  me  then,"' said  the  mother.  "  A  fitting  conseqiu^nce 
of  your  private  communications  with  your  father,"  she  added, 
in  a  tone  of  bitter  scorn;  and  Lady  Annabel  moved  to  depart,  but 
Venetia,  still  kneeling,  clung  to  her  (X)nvulsively. 

"Mother,  mother,  you  shall  not  go;  you  shall  not  leave  me, 
we  will  never  part,  mother,"  continued  Venetia,  in  a  tone  al- 
most of  violence,  as  she  i)erceived  her  mother  give  no  indication 
of  yielding  to  her  wish.  "  Are  my  feelings,  then,  nothing  V"  she 
then  exclaimed.  •'  Is  this  your  sense  of  my  fidelity?  Am  I  for- 
ever to  be  a  victim  ?"'  She  loosened  her  hold  of  her  mothers 
hand — her  mother  moved  on.  Venetia  fell  ui)on  her  forehead, 
and  uttered  a  faint  scream.  Tiie  heart  of  Lady  Aniuibel  re- 
lented when  she  fancied  her  (laughter  suffered  physical  pain, 
lK»wever  .slight:  she  hesitated,  she  turned,  she  liastened  to  her 
chilli:  her  husband  had  simnltiMicoiisIy  advanceil;  in  the  rapid 
movement  ami  coiifMsion  hci-  liaiid  touched  that  of  Ilcrl)ert. 

•'  I  yield  her  to  you,  Amuiliel,""  said  Herbert,  jdacing  Venetia 
in  her  mother's  arms.  "You  mistake  me,  as  jou  have  often 
mistaken  me,  if  you  think  I  seek  to  practice  on  the  feelings 
«)f  tliis  angelic  child.  She  is  yours;  may  .she  compensate  to 
you  for  the  misery  I  have  caused  yon,  but  never  sought  to  occa- 
sion." 

"  I  am  not  hurt,  dear  mother,"  said  Venetia,  as  her  mother 
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tenderly  examined  her  forehead.  "  Dear,  dear  mother,  wliy  did 
you  reprcjaeh  me  V" 

"  Forget  it,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  in  a  softened  tone,  "  for,  in- 
deed, you  lire  irreproachable." 

'"  (J!  Aiinaln'l,"  said  Herbert,  '  may  not  this  child  be  some 
atonement — tiiis  eliild,  of  vvliom  I  snleiiinly  declare  I  would 
not  deprive  you,  though  I  would  willingly  forfeit  my  life  for 
a  year  of  her  aifection:  and  your — your  sufferance,"  he  added. 

"Mother!  speak  to  him,"  said  Venetia,  with  her  head  on  her 
inotlier's  bosom,  who  still,  however,  remained  rigidly  standing. 
But  Lady  Annabel  was  .silent. 

'*  Your  mothei  was  ever  stern  and  cold,  Venetia,"  said  Her- 
bert, the  bitterness  of  his  heart  at  length  expressing  itself. 

"  Never!"  said  Venetia,  with  great  energy,  "  never;  you  know 
not  my  mother.  Was  she  stern  and  cold  when  she  visited  each 
night  in  secret  your  portrait  ?"  said  Venetia,  looking  round  upon 
her  astonished  father  with  her  brigiitgray  eye.  '"  Was  she  stern 
and  cold  when  slie  wept  over  j'our  poems — those  poems  whose 
character  your  own  hand  had  traced  ?  Was  she  stern  and  cold 
when  she  hung  a  withered  wreath  on  your  bridal  bed — the  bed 
to  which  I  owe  my  miserable  being?  O!  no,  my  father;  sad  was 
the  hour  of  separation  for  my  mother  and  yourself.  It  may 
have  dimmed  the  luster  of  her  eye,  and  shaded  your  locks  with 
jjremature  gray,  but  whatever  may  have  V)een  its  inscrutable 
cause,  there  was  one  victim  of  that  dark  hour,  less  thought  of 
than  yourselves,  and  yet  a  greater  sulferer  than  both,  the  being 
in  whose  heart  you  implanted  aflt'ections  whose  unfulfilled  ten- 
derness has  made  that  wn-etched  thing  they  call  your  daughter." 

"  Annabel!"  exclaimed  Herbert,  rapi<lly  advancing,  with  an 
imploring  gesture,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  infinite  anguish, 
"  Annabel.  Annabel,  even  now  we  can  be  happy." 

The  coimtenance  of  his  wife  was  troubled,  but  its  stern  ex- 
pression had  disappeai'ed.  The  long  concealed,  yet  at  length 
irrepressible  emotion  of  Venetia,  had  touched  her  heart.  In  the 
conflict  of  affection  between  the  claims  of  her  two  parents.  Lady 
Annabel  had  observed  with  a  sentiment  of  sweet  emotion,  in 
sjiite  of  all  the  tearfulness  of  the  meeting,  that  Venetia  had  not 
faltered  in  her  devotion  to  her  mother.  The  niftntal  torture  of 
her  child  touciied  her  to  the  quick.  In  the  excitement  of  her 
anguish,  Venetia  had  expressed  a  i)rofound  sentiment,  the  irre- 
sistible truth  of  which  Lady  Annabel  could  no  longer  withstand. 
She  had  too  hjng  and  toe  fondly  schooled  herself  to  look  upon 
the  outraged  wife  as  the  only  victim.  There  was  then,  at  length 
it  appeared  even  to  this  stern-minded  woman,  another.  She  had 
labored  in  the  flattering  delusion,  that  the  devotion  of  a  mother's 
love  might  compensate  to  Venetia  for  the  loss  of  that  other 
parent  which,  in  some  degree.  Lady  Annal)el  had  occasioned 
her;  for  the  worthless  husband,  had  she  chosen  to  tolerate  the 
degrading  connection,  might  nevertheless  have  proved  a  tender 
father.  But  nature,  it  seemed,  had  shrunk  from  the  vain  effort 
of  the  isolated  motlier.  The  seeds  of  affection  for  the  father  of 
her  being  were  mystically  implanted  in  the  bosom  of  his  child. 
Lady  Annabel  recalled  the  harrowing  hours  that  this  attempt 
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by  her  t(i  curb  and  control  the  natural  course  and  rising  synipa- 
tliit's  of  filial  love,  Juul  cost  ber  cbild,  on  wboni  sbe  bad  so  vigi- 
laiuly  practiced  it.  Sbe  recalltMl  ber  strange  as])irations,  ber 
inspired  iiiriosity,  ber  brooding  reveries,  ber  fitful  nielancboly, 
ber  terrible  illness,  ber  i-esignation,  ber  fidelity,  ber  sacrifices  — 
tiiere  came  across  tbe  mind  of  Lady  Annabel  a  mortifying  con- 
vietion  tbat  tbe  devotion  to  ber  cbild,  on  wbich  sbe  bad  so  rated 
bersclf.  niigbt  after  all  only  prove  a  subtle  form  of  profound 
selHsbness;  and  tiiat  Venetia,  instead  of  being  tbe  idol  of  ber 
love,  migbt  eventualh'  be  tbe  martyr  of  her  pride.  A.nd,  tbink- 
ing  of  these  things,  she  wept. 

This  evidence  of  emotion,  which  in  such  a  spirit  Herbert  knew 
bow  to  estimate,  emboldened  him  to  advance;  he  fell  on  one 
knee  before  her  and  lier  daughter;  gently  he  stole  her  iiand, 
pressed  it  to  liis  lips.  It  was  not  withdrawn,  and  Venetia  laid 
her  hand  ujuin  theirs,  and  would  have  bound  tliem  together,  had 
her  mother  been  relentless.  It  seemed  to  Venetia  that  she  was 
at  lengtli  happy,  but  she  would  not  speak,  but  sbe  would  not 
disturb  tbe  still  and  silent  bliss  of  tlie  impending  reconciliation. 
Was  it  tlien  indeed  at  hand  ?  In  truth  the  deportment  of  Her- 
bert tln-ougliout  tlie  wjiole  interview,  so  delicate,  so  subdued,  so 
studiously  avoiding  tbe  slightest  I'ivrdry  with  his  wife  in  the 
affections  of  tlieir  cbild,  and  so  carefully  abstaining  from  at- 
tempting in  the  slightest  degree  to  control  the  feelings  of  Vene- 
tia, iiad  not  been  lost  uixui  Lady  Annabel.  And  when  she 
tliouglit  of  him,  so  changed  from  what  he  had  been,  gray,  bent, 
and  care-worn,  with  all  tlie  luster  tliat  liad  once  so  fascinated 
her,  faded,  and  talking  of  that  impending  fate  which  his  wan 
though  spiritual  countenance  too  clearly  intimated,  her  heart 
melted. 

Suddenly  tlie  door  burst  open,  and  ■there  stalked  into  the 
room  a  woman  of  eminent  but  most  graceful  stature,  and  of  a 
most  sovereign  and  volufituous  beauty.  She  was  habited  in  the 
Venetian  dress,  iier  dark  eyes  glittered  with  fire,  her  cheek  was 
intlaiiie<l  with  no  amiable  emotic^n,  and  her  long  black  hair  was 
disordered  by  tlie  violence  of  hor  gesture. 

"  And  who  are  these  ?'"  sl*e  exclaimed  in  a  shrill  voice. 

All   startcil — TTcrbc't  sprung   up   from   his   position    with   a 

ijlance  of  witlieriiig  j'Hg?.  Veiu'tia  was  perplexed,  Lady  Anna- 
)el  looked  rouufl,  and  ]-ucf)gnized  the  identical  face,  however 
distorted  by  passi'  n,  tbat  she  had  admireil  in  tlie  portrait  of 
Arqua. 

"And  who  arc  these?"  exclaimed  the  intruder,  advancing. 
"  Perfidious  >raniiioii!  to  whom  do  you  dare  to  kneel?" 

Lfidy  Ani»Hi'el  <lrew  herself  u|)  to  a  heiglit  tiiat  seemed  to  look 
down  even  upon  tliis  tail  stranger.  The  exjnession  of  majestic 
scorn  tbat  she  east  upon  tbe  intruder,  made  ber,  in  spite  of  all 
Jier  vio'i  ii<e  and  excitement,  Innilile  and  be  silent;  she  felt 
cowL'd  siie  knew  not  why. 

"  fJonie,  Venetia,"  said  Lady  Annabel  with  all  her  usual  com- 
posure, "  let  me  save  my  flaugbtei  at  least  from  this  i)rofanation." 
•'  Annabel!"  said  Herbert,  rusliiiig  after  them,  "  be  charitabl<>. 
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be  just!"      He  followed   them  to  the    threshold  of  the  door; 
Venetia  was  silent,  for  she  was  alarmed. 

"  Adieu!  Marmiou!"  said  Lady  Annabel  looking  over  her 
shoulder  witli  u  hitter  smile,  but  plaeinj^  her  daughter  before 
her,  as  it  to  guard  her.     "  Adieu,  Marmiou,  adieu  forever." 

CHAPTER  VI. 

The  moon  shone  brightly  on  the  house  of  Petrareh,  and  the 
nandet  slept  in  peace  Not  a  sound  was  heard,  save  the  shrill 
voice  of  the  grasshopper,  so  incessant  that  its  monotony  blende<l. 
as  it  were,  with  the  stillness.  Over  the  green  hills,  and  the  far 
expanse  of  the  sheeny  i>lain,  the  beautiful  light  of  heaven  fell 
witli  all  the  magical  repose  of  the  serene  hour— an  hour  that 
brought  to  one  troubled  breast,  and  one  distracted  s])irit,  in  that 
still  and  simple  village,  no  quietude. 

Herbert  came  forth  into  the  balcony  of  his  residence,  and 
leaning  over  the  balustrade,  revolved  in  his  agitated  mind  the 
strange  and  stirring  incidents  of  the  day.  His  wife  and  his 
child  had  (piitted  the  inn  of  Rovigo  instantly  after  that  mortify- 
ing rencounter  that  had  daslied  so  cruelly  to  the  ground  all  his 
sweet  and  quickly-rising  hopes.  As  for  his  companion,  she  had 
by  his  peremptory  desire  returned  to  Arqua  alone;  he  was  not 
in  a  mood  to  endure  her  society,  but  he  had  conducted  himself 
to  her  mildly,  though  with  firmness:  he  had  promised  to  follow 
her,  and  in  pursuance  of  his  pledge,  he  rode  home  alone. 

He  was  greeted  on  his  return  by  his  servant,  full  of  the  visit 
of  the  morning.  With  an  irresistible  cui'iosity,  Herbert  had 
made  him  describe  every  incident  that  had  occurred,  and  repeat 
a  Inmdred  times  every  word  that  the  visitors  had  uttered.  He 
listened  with  some  consolation,  however  mournful,  to  his  wife's 
praises  of  the  mdcnown  stranger's  life;  he  gazed  upon  with 
witciiing  interest  the  autograph  of  his  daughter  on  tlie  wall  of 
his  librarj'.  He  had  not  confessed  to  his  mistress  the  relation 
which  the  two  strangers  bore  to  him:  yet  he  was  influenced  in 
concealing  the  real  circumstances,  only  by  an  indefinite  senti- 
ment, that  made  him  reluctant  to  acknowledge  to  her  ties  so 
pure.  The  feelings  of  the  parent  overjiowered  the  principles  of 
the  philosopher.  This  lady  indeed,  although  at  the  moment  she 
had  indulged  in  so  violent  an  ebullition  of  temper,  possessed 
little  influence  over  the  mind  of  her  companion.  Herbert,  how- 
ever, fond  of  solitude,  requuvd  in  his  restricted  world  the  grace- 
ful results  of  feminine  superintendence.  Time  had  stilled  his 
passions,  and  cooled  the  fervor  of  his  soul.  The  age  of  his  illu- 
sions had  long  passed.  This  was  a  connection  that  had  com- 
menced in  no  extravagant  or  romantic  mood,  and  perhaps  for 
that  reason  had  endured.  He  had  become  acquainted  with  her 
on  his  first  unknown  arrival  in  Italy,  from  America,  now 
nearly  two  years  back.  It  had  been  maintained  on  his  side 
by  a  temper  naturally  very  sweet,  and  which,  exhausted  by 
years  of  violent  emotion,  new  required  only  repose;  seeking, 
indeed,  in  a  female  friend,  a  form  that  should  not  outrage  an 
eye  ever  musing  on  the  beautiful,  and  a  disposition  th»t  should 
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contributo  to  Ill's  comfort,  and  never  ruffle  his  feelings.  Sepa- 
rated from  liis  wife  by  her  own  act.  whatever  might  have  been 
its  imjjulse,  and  for  so  long  an  interval,  it  was  a  connection 
whirli  the  world  in  general  must  have  looked  upon  witli  charity, 
whii-li  in  her  cahnev  lioursone  woidd  imagine  even  Lady  Annabel 
miglit  have  glanced  over  without  nuicli  bitterness. 

Certainly  it  was  one  which,  under  all  tlie  circumstances  of  the 
case,  could  scarcely  be  esteemed  by  her  as  an  outrage  or  an  in- 
sult: but  even  Herbert  felt,  with  all  his  ])hilosophy  and  jn-oud 
freedtmi  from  prejudice,  that  tiie  rencounter  of  tlie  morning 
was  one  wliicli  no  woman  could  at  the  moment  tolerate,  few 
eventually  excuse,  and  winch  of  all  iiu-idents  was  that  which 
would  most  tend  to  conih-m  his  wife  in  her  stoical  obduracy. 
Of  his  offenses  toward  her,  whatever  were  their  number  or  their 
(piality.  this  surely  was  the  least,  and  yet  its  results  upfm  his 
life  and  fortunes  would  in  all  probability  only  be  equaled  by  the 
mysterious  cause  that  had  led  to  their  original  separation.  But 
how  nmch  more  bitter  than  that  original  separation  was  their 
present  parting!  Mortifying  and  annoying  as  had  been  the 
original  occiurence,  it  was  one  that  many  causes  and  considera- 
tions combined  to  enable  Herbert  to  support.  He  was  then  in 
the  very  prime  of  youth,  very  inexperienced,  sanguine,  restless, 
and  advi'iiturous,  with  the  whoh^  world  and  its  v.nUnown  results 
before  him,  and  freedom  for  which  he  ever  sighed  to  compen- 
sate for  the  loss  of  that  domestic  joy  that  he  was  then  unable  to 
ai)preciate.  But  now  twenty  years,  which  in  the  career  of  such 
a  spirit  were  e(jual  to  a  century  of  tiie  existence  of  coarser  clay, 
had  ela|)sed;  he  was  bowed  with  thought  and  suffering,  if  not 
by  time;  his  conscience  was  light.  Init  it  was  sad;  his  illusions 
had  all  vanished;  he  knew  the  world  and  all  that  the  world  could 
Ijring.  and  he  disregarded  them;  and  tlie  result  of  all  his  pro- 
foimd  study,  lofty  asi)irations,  and  great  conduct  was,  that  he 
sighe<l  for  rest.  The  original  catastTo|)he  had  been  merely  a  sep- 
aration between  a  husband  and  a  wife:  tlie  one  that  had  just 
happened  involved  other  feelings:  the  father  was  also  separated 
from  his  child — and  a  child  of  such  surpassing  qualities,  that 
his  brief  accpiaintance  with  her  had  alone  sufficed  to  convert  his 
flream  of  domestic  repose  into  a  vision  of  domestic  bliss. 

Beautiful  Venetia!  So  fair  and  yet  so  dutiful,  with  a  bosom 
teeming  witii  such  exfjuisite  sensibilities,  and  a  mind  briglit  with 
such  acute  and  elevated  intelligence!  An  al^stract  conception  of 
tiie  sentiments  that  might  subsist  between  a  father  and  a  daugh- 
ter, heightened  by  all  the  devices  of  a  glowing  imagination,  had 
hauiiteil  indeed  occasionally  the  solitary  musings  of  Marmion 
Herbert:  but  what  was  this  creation  of  his  poetic  brain,  com- 
pared with  the  reality  that  now  had  touched  his  human  heart? 
N'ainly  had  he  believed  that  repose  was  the  only  solace  that  re- 
mained for  his  exhausted  spirit.  He  found  that  a  new  passion 
now  swayed  his  soul:  a  jiassion.  too,  that  he  ha<l  never  proved: 
of  a  nature  most  jiecidiar:  pure,  gentle,  refined,  yet  ravishing 
and  irn'sistil)le.  eompiired  witli  which  all  former  transports,  no 
iii:itter  how  violent,  tumultuous,  and  exciting.  seeuH'd  evanes- 
cent ami  Hiiperti<-Iol:  they  were  iiKlee(l  the  wind,  the  fire,  and 
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the  tempest  that  had  gone  before,  but  this  was  the  still  small 
Toice  tliat  followed,  excelled,  and  survived  their  might  and 
majesty,  unearthly  and  eternal! 

liis  heart  melted  to  his  daughter,  nor  did  he  care  to  live  with- 
out her  love  and  presence.  His  philosophical  theories  all  \  an- 
ished.  He  felt  how  dependent  we  are  in  this  world  on  our  natu- 
ral ties,  and  liow  limited,  witliall  his  arrogance,  is  the  sphere  of 
man.  Dreaming  of  philantliropy,  he  had  broken  liis  wife's 
heart,  and  bruised.  i)erliaps  irreparably,  the  spirit  of  his  cliild; 
he  had  rendered  those  miserable  who  tlepended  on  his  love,  and 
for  whose  affection  his  heart  now  yearned  to  that  degi'ee,  that 
he  could  not  contemplate  existence  without  their  active  svmpa- 
thy. 

Was  it  then  too  late?  Was  it  then  impossible  to  regain  tlie 
paradise  he  had  forfeited  so  weakly,  and  of  whose  amaranthine 
bowers,  but  a  few  hours  since  he  had  caught  such  an  entrancing 
glimpse,  of  which  the  gate  for  a  moment  seemed  to  reoj^en  ?  In 
spite  of  all,  then,  Annabel  still  loved  him— loved  him  passion- 
ately, visited  his  picture,  mused  over  tlie  glowing  expression  of 
their  loves,  wept  over  the  bridal  bed  so  soon  deserted.  She  had 
a  dog  too  when  Venetia  was  a  cliild,  and  called  it  Marmion. 

The  recollection  of  this  little  trait,  so  trifling  yet  so  touching, 
made  him  weep  even  with  wildness.  The  tears  poured  down 
his  cheeks  in  torrents,  he  sobbed  convulsively,  his  very  heart 
seemed  to  burst.  For  some  minutes  he  leaned  over  the  balus- 
trade in  a  paroxysm  of  grief. 

He  looked  up.  The  convent  hill  rose  before  him,  bright  in  the 
moon;  beneath  was  his  garden,  around  hiiu  tlie  humble  roofs 
that  he  made  happy.  It  was  not  without  an  effort  that  he  re- 
called the  localit}" — that  he  remembered  he  was  at  Arqua.  And 
who  was  sleeping  within  the  house?  Not  his  wife — Annabel 
was  far  away  with  their  daughter.  The  vision  of  his  whole  life 
passed  before  him.  Study  and  strife,  and  fame  and  love;  the 
pride  of  the  philosopher,  the  rapture  of  the  poet,  the  blaze  of 
eloquence,  the  clash  of  arms,  the  vows  of  passion,  the  execra- 
tion and  the  applause  of  millions:  both  once  alike  welcome  to 
his  indomitable  soul!  And  what  had  they  borne  to  him  ?  j\Iis- 
ery.  He  called  up  the  image  of  his  wife,  young,  beautiful,  and 
noble,  with  a  mind  capable  of  comprehending  his  loftiest  and  his 
finest  moods,  with  a  soul  of  matchless  purity,  and  a  temper 
whose  winning  tenderness  had  only  been  equaled  by  her  elevated 
sense  of  self-respect;  a  woman  that  might  have  figured  in  the 
days  of  cliivalry,  soft  enough  to  be  liis  slave,  but  too  proud  to  be 
his  victim.  He  called  up  her  image  in  the  castle  of  his  fathers, 
exercising  in  a  domain  vrorthy  of  such  a  mistress,  all  those 
sweet  offices  of  life  which,  here  in  his  liired  roof  in  a  strange 
land,  and  with  his  crippled  means,  he  had  yet  found  solacing. 
He  conjured  before  him  a  bud  by  the  side  of  that  beauteous 
flo\ver,  shai-ing  all  her  luster  and  all  her  fragance — his  own  Ve- 
netia! What  liappiness  might  not  have  been  his!  And  for 
what  had  he  forfeited  it!  A  dream,  with  no  dream-like  beauty; 
a  perturbed,  and  restless,  and  agitated  dream,  from  which  he 
had  m)\\  woke  shattered  and  exhausted. 
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Til'  liml  sacn'fiood  his  fortniu\  lio  Iiad  forfeited  hi?  country,  he 
\\A<\  alit'iiati'il  !iis  wife,  ami  he  hail  lost  liis  eliiUl;  tlie  home  of  his 
heroic  ancestry,  the  ancient  land  whose  fame  and  power  they 
)iad  created,  the  heauteons  ajiil  gifted  woman  who  would  have 
clung  forever  to  his  Ijosom.  and  lu>r  transcendent  ofTspring  wor- 
tliy  of  all  their  loves.     Profound  jtliilosopher! 

The  clock  of  the  convent  struck  the  second  hour  after  mid- 
niglit.  Herbert  started.  And  all  this  time  where  were  Annabel 
and  Venetia?  They  still  lived,  thej'  were  in  the  same  countr3-, 
an  hour  ago  they  were  under  the  same  roof,  in  the  same  cham- 
ber; their  hands  had  joined,  their  hearts  had  opened,  for  a 
moment  he  hai'i  dared  to  believe  tiiat  all  that  he  cared  formiglit 
be  regained.  And  why  was  it  not?  Tlie  cause — the  cause ?  It 
recurred  to  him  with  associations  of  dislike,  of  disgust,  of 
wrath,  of  hatred,  of  which  one  whose  heai-t  was  so  tender,  and 
whose  reason  was  so  clear,  could  under  the  influence  of  nc 
other  feelings  have  been  capal>le.  The  surroiuiding  scene,  that 
had  so  often  soothed  his  mournful  soul,  and  connected  it  wnth 
the  last  hours  of  a  spirit  to  whom  he  boi"e  much  resemblance, 
wss  now  looked  upon  with  aversion.  To  rid  himself  of 
ties,  now  so  dreadfid,  was  all  his  ambition.  He  entered  the 
house  quickly,  and  seating  himself  in  his  closet,  he  wrote  these 
words: 

"  You  beheld  this  morning  my  wife  and  child;  we  can  meet 
no  more.  All  tliat  I  can  effect  to  console  j'ou  under  this  sudden 
separation  shall  l)e  done.  M}'  banker  from  Bologna  will  be  here 
in  two  days;  express  to  him  all  your  wishes." 

It  was  written,  sealed,  directed,  and  left  upon  the  table  at 
which  they  had  so  often  been  seated.  Herbert  descended  into 
the  garden,  saddled  his  liorse,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  in  the  heart 
of  night,  had  quitted  Arqua. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

We  must  now  return  to  Lady  Annabel  and  her  unhappy  daugh- 
ter. The  moment  that  the  wife  of  Marmion  Herbert  re-entered 
her  .saloon  she  sent  for  her  courier,  and  ordered  horses  to  her  car- 
riage instantly.  Until  they  were  announced  as  ready.  Lady  An- 
nabel walked  up  and  down  tlie  room  witli  an  impatient  step, 
but  was  as  completely  silent  as  the  miserable  Venetia,  wlio  re- 
mained weei)ing  on  the  sofa.  The  confusion  and  curiosity  of 
^listress  Pauncefort  were  extraordinary.  She  still  had  a  lurking 
suspicion  that  the  gentleman  was  T>or<i  Cadurcis,  and  she  .seized 
the  first  opportunity  of  leaving  the  room,  and  flouncing  into 
that  of  tlie  stranger,  as  if  l)y  mistake.  determiiUMl  to  catch  a 
glimjjse  of  him:  but  all  her  notable  skill  was  baffled,  for  she  had 
.scarcely  opened  the  door  before  slie  was  met  by  the  Italian  lad}', 
wlio  received  Mrs.  Pauncefort's  ready-made  apology,  and  bowed 
lier  away.  The  faithful  attendant  then  hurried  down-stairs  to 
erosH-examine  the  waiter,  but,  tliongh  she  gaineil  considerable 
information  fn»m  that  finictionary,  it  was  of  a  very  perplexing 
nature;  for  from  him  she  only  learned  that  the  stranger  lived 
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at  Arqua.  "  The  German  j^entleman!"  solilociuized  Mrs.  Paunce- 
fort:  "  and  wliat  could  he  have  to  say  to  Miss  Venetia!  And  a 
married  man  too!  Well,  to  he  sure  there  is  nottiing  like  travel- 
ing for  adventures!  And  I  must  say,  considering  all  that  I 
know,  and  Iiow  I  have  licM  my  tongue  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
I  think  it  is  very  strange  indeed  of  my  lady  Uy  have  any  secrets 
from  me!  Secrets,  indeed!  Poh!"  and  Mrs.  Pauncefort  flounced 
again  into  Lady  Annabel's  room  with  a  face  of  offended  pride, 
knocking  the  hooks  about,  dashing  down  writing-cases,  tossing 
about  work,  and  making  as  much  noise  and  disturbance  as  if 
siie  had  a  separate  quarrel  witli  every  single  article  under  her 
superintendence. 

In  the  meantime,  the  carriage  was  prepared,  to  which  they 
were  obliged  almost  to  cai'ry  Venetia;  not,  indeed,  that  she  made 
any  resistance  to  their  departure — she  appeared  feeble  and  stupe- 
fied with  grief.  Uncertain  of  her  course,  but  anxious  in  the 
present  state  of  her  (huighter,  for  rest  and  quiet.  Lady  Annabel 
ordered  the  courier  to  proceed  to  Padua,  at  which  city  they  ar- 
rived late  at  nigiit,  scarcely  a  word  having  been  interchanged 
during  the  whole  journey  between  Lady  Annabel  and  her  child, 
though  infinite  were  the  soft  and  soothing  attentions  which  the 
mother  lavished  ui)on  her.  Night,  however,  brought  no  rest 
to  Venetia;  and  the  next  day,  her  state  appeared  so  alarm- 
ing to  Lady  Annabel,  that  she  would  have  instantly  sumuioned 
medical  assistance,  had  not  it  been  for  Venetia's  strong  objec- 
tions. "Indeed,  dear  mother,"  she  said,  "  it  is  not  physicians 
that  I  require.     They  cannot  cure  me.     Let  me  be  quiet." 

The  same  cause,  indeed,  which  during  the  last  five  years  had 
at  intervals  so  seriously  menaced  the  existenc&of  this  unhappy 
girl,  was  now  at  work  with  renovated  and  even  irresistible  in- 
fluence. Her  frame  could  no  longer  endure  the  fatal  action  of 
.er  over-excited  nerves.  Her  first  illness,  however  alarming, 
i.  .d  been  baffled  by  time,  skill,  and  principally  by  the  vigor  of 
an  extremely  youthful  frame,  then  a  stranger  to  axiy  serious  in- 
disposition. At  a  later  j^eriod,  the  change  of  life  induced  by 
their  residence  at  Weymouth  had  permitted  her  again  to  rally. 
She  had  quitted  England  with  renewed  symptoms  of  her  former 
attack,  but  a  still  more  powerful  change,  not  only  of  scene,  but 
of  climate  and  country,  and  the  regular  and  peaceful  life  she 
had  led  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  had  again  reassured  the  mind  of 
her  anxious  mother.  Tliis  last  adventure  at  Rovigo,  however, 
prostrated  her.  The  strange  surprise,  the  violent  development 
of  feeling,  tiie  agonizing  doubts  and  hopes,  the  terrible  suspense, 
the  profound  and  bitter  and  overwhelming  disappointment,  all 
combined  to  shake  her  mind  to  its  very  foundations.  She  felt 
ior  the  first  time,  that  she  could  no  longer  bear  up  against  the 
torture  of  her  singular  position.  Her  energy  was  entireh'  ex- 
hausted; she  was  no  longer  capable  of  making  the  slightest  ex- 
ertion: she  took  refuge  in  that  turbid  resignation  that  results 
from  utter  hopelessness. 

Lying  on  her  sofa,  with  her  ej^es  fixed  in  listless  abstraction, 
the  scene  at  Rovigo  fiitttvl  tmceasingly  bi-fore  her  languid  vision. 
At  length  she  had  seen  that  lather,  that  uuknowu  and  mysten- 
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ous  father  whose  idea  had  haunti'd  hor  infancy  as  if  by  inspira- 
tion, to  vctiin  tlie  sliji:htest  knowledge  of  wliom  had  cost  her  such 
long  and  acute  suffering:  and  round  whose  image  for  so  many 
years  every  thought  of  her  intelligence,  and  every  feeling  of  her 
heart,  hail  flustered  like  spirits  ro..7id  some  dim  and  mystical 
altar.  At  length  she  had  l)eheld  him;  she  had  gazed  on  that 
si)iritual  countenajice;  she  had  listened  to  the  tender  accents  of 
that  musical  voice:  within  his  arms  she-  had  been  folded  with 
rapture,  and  pressed  to  a  heart  that  seemed  to  beat  only  for  her 
felicity.  The  blessing  of  her  fatlier.  uttered  by  his  long-loved 
lilis.  liad  descended  on  her  brow,  and  been  sealed  witli  his  pas- 
sionate embrace. 

The  entrance  of  her  mother — that  terrible  contest  of  her  lac- 
erated heart,  when  her  two  parents,  as  it  were,  appealed  to  her 
love,  which  they  woidd  not  share — the  inspiration  of  lier  de- 
s|>air.  that  so  suddeidy  had  removed  the  barriers  of  long  years, 
before  whose  irresistible  pathos  her  fatlier  had  been  a  penitent, 
and  her  mother's  inexorable  pride  had  melted,  the  ravishing 
bliss  that  for  a  moment  had  thrilled  through  her,  being  experi- 
enced too  for  the  first  time,  wlien  she  felt  that  her  ])arents  were 
again  united  and  bouml  l)v  the  sweet  tie  of  iier  now  happy  ex- 
istence— this  was  tlie  ilrama  acted  before  her  with  an  almost 
ceaseless  repetitioii  of  its  transi)orting  incidents;  and  when  she 
looked  round,  and  beheld  lier  mother  sitting  alone,  and  watch- 
ing iier  with  a  countenance  almost  of  anguish,  it  was  indeed 
with  extreme  dilllculty  that  Venetia  could  persuade  herself  that 
all  had  not  been  a  reverie;  and  she  was  only  convinced  v.{  the 
<i)ntrarv  by  that  heaviness  of  the  heart  whicli  too  (juickly  as- 
sures us  of  the  reality  of  those  sorrows,  of  which  fancy  for  a  mo- 
ment may  cheat  us  into  skex)ticism. 

Nor,  indeed,  was  her  motlier  scarcely  less  miserable.  The 
sight  of  Herl)ert.  so  cb.anged  from  the  form  that  she  remem- 
bered: those  tones  of  heart-rending  sincerity,  in  which  he  had 
niDurnfuily  apjH'aled  to  tlie  inilueiice  of  time  and  sorrow  on  his 
life,  still  greatly  affected  her.  She  had  indulged  f(jr  a  moment 
in  a  dream  of  domestic  love,  she  had  cast  to  the  winds  the 
inexoraVile  determination  of  a  life,  and  liad  mingled  her  tears 
with  those  of  lier  liusband  and  her  child.  And  how  had  she 
been  rejiaid?  by  a  de;^na<ling  catastroplie,  from  whose  revolting 
asisociations  her  miM<l  recoiled  with  indignation  and  disgust. 
Rut  her  lingering  feeling  for  her  husband,  her  own  mortifica- 
tion, were  as  nothing  compared  witli  the  harrowing  anxiety  she 
now  entertained  for  lier  daughter.  To  converse  witli  Venetia  on 
the  recent  occurrence,  was  impossible.  It  was  a  subject  which 
admitted  of  no  discussion.  They  had  passed  a  week  at  Padua, 
and  the  slightest  allusion  to  what  had  happened  had  never  been 
made  by  either  I^dy  Annabel  or  lier  c;liild.  It  was  only  by  her 
lavish  testimonies  of  affection,  that  Lady  Annabel  conveyed  to 
Venetia  how  deeply  she  syiiipatbi/.eil  with  her,  and  how  un- 
happy she  was  In-rself.  Slie  liad,  indeed,  never  quitted  for  a 
iiKJinent  the  side  of  her  rhiu^liter;  and  uitnessed  each  day  witli 
renewerl  anguish,  her  dejjloraljle  condition.  For  Venetia  con- 
tinued in  a  state  which,  to  those  unacquainted  with  her,  might 
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tiave  been  mistaken  for  insensibility,  but  her  mother  knew  too 
well  tliat  it  was  despair.  81ie  never  moved,  she  never  sighed,  or 
wept;  she  took  no  notice  of  anything  that  occurred;  she  sought 
relief  in  no  resources.  Books,  and  drawings,  and  music  were 
quite  forgotten  by  her;  notliing  amused,  and  nothing  annoyed 
]ier;  she  was  not  even  fretful;  she  had,  indeed,  apparently  no 
physical  ailment;  she  remained  pale  and  silent,  plunged  in  an 
absorbing  paroxysm  of  overwlielmiiig  woe. 

The  unhappy  Lady  Annabel,  at  loss  how  to  act,  yet  anxious 
not  to  sink  under  these  afflictions,  at  length  tliought  it  miglit  be 
advisable  to  cross  over  to  Venice.  She  felt  assured  now,  that  it 
would  be  a  long  time,  if  ever,  before  her  child  could  again  en- 
dure the  fatigue  of  travel;  and  she  thouglitthat  for  every  reason, 
whether  for  domestic  comfort  or  medical  advice,  or  those  nmlti- 
farious  considerations  which  interest  tlie  invalid,  a  capital  was 
by  far  tlie  most  desirable  residence  for  them.  There  was  a  time 
when  a  visit  to  the  city  that  had  given  her  a  name,  had  been 
a  favorite  dream  of  Venetia;  she  had  often  sighed  to  be  within 

"  The  sea-boru  city's  walls;  the  graceful  towers 
Loved  by  the  bard 

Those  lines  of  her  father  had  long  echoed  in  her  ear;  but  now 
the  px-oposition  called  no  light  to  her  glazed  eye,  nor  summoned 
for  an  instant  the  color  back  to  her  cheek.  She  listened  to  her 
mother's  suggestion,  and  expressed  her  willingness  to  do  what- 
ever she  desired.  Venice  was  to  her  now  only  a  name;  for 
without  the  presence  and  the  united  love  of  both  her  parents  no 
spot  on  earth  could  interest  and  no  combination  of  circumstances 
affect  her.  To  Venice,  however,  the  Herberts  departed,  having 
previously  taken  care  that  every  arrangement  should  be  made 
for  their  reception.  The  English  embassador  at  the  ducal  court 
was  a  relative  of  Lady  Annabel,  and  therefore,  no  means  or  ex- 
ertions were  spared  to  secure  the  convenience  and  accommoda- 
tion of  the  invalid.  The  barge  of  the  embassador  met  them  at 
Fusina;  and  when  Venetia  beheld  the  towers  and  cupolas  of 
Venice,  suffused  with  a  golden  light  and  rising  out  of  the  bright 
blue  waters,  for  a  moment  her  spirit  seemed  to  lighten.  It  is  in- 
deed a  spectacle  as  beautiful  as  rare,  and  one  to  which  the  world 
offers  few,  if  any.  rivals.  Gliding  over  the  great  Lagune,  the 
buildings,  with  which  the  pictures  at  Cherbury  had  already 
made  her  familiar,  gradually  rose  up  before  her;  the  mosque-like 
church  of  St.  Marc,  the  tall  Campanile  red  in  the  sun,  theMoresco 
Palace  of  the  doges,  the  deadly  Bridge  of  Sighs,  and  the  dark 
structure  to  which  it  leads. 

Venice  had  not  tl'.en  fallen.  The  gorgeous  standards  of  tlie 
sovereign  republic,  and  its  tributary  kingdoms,  still  waved  in 
the  Place  of  St.  Marc;  the  bucentaur  was  not  rotting  in  the 
arsenal,  and  the  warlike  galleys  of  the  state  cruised  without  the 
Lagune;  a  busy  and  picturescpie  population  swarmed  in  all  direc- 
tions: and  the  Venetian  noble,  the  haughtiest  of  men,  might 
still  be  seen  proudly  moving  from  the  council  of  state,  or  step- 
ping into  a  gondola  amid  a  bowing  crowd.  All  was  stirring 
life!  yet  all  was  silent;  the  fantastic  architecture,  the  glowing 
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skv.  the  flitting  gonilolas,  and  the  brilliant  crowd  gliding  about 
witlx  noiseless  step— this  city  without  pound— it  seemed  a  dream! 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  embassador  had  engaged  for  Lady  Annabel  a  palace  on  the 
IJrand  Canal  belonging  to  Count  ]\Ian'trini.  It  was  a  structure 
of  great  size  and  niagniUcence,  and  rose  out  of  the  water  with  a 
fliglit  of  marble  steps.  Witliin  was  a  vast  gallery,  lined  witli 
statues  and  l)usts  on  tall  pedestals;  suits  of  spacious  apartments, 
with  marble  floors  and  lumg  with  satin,  ct'ilings  painted  by 
Tiiitorttto,  and  full  of  Turkish  troiiliies;  furniture  alike  sumptu- 
ous and  massy:  the  gilding,  although  of  two  hundred  years' 
duration,  as  bright  and  burnished  as  if  it  had  but  yesterday  been 
touched  with  tiie  brush;  sequm  gold,  as  the  Venetians  tell  you 
to  this  day  witli  pritle:  but  even  their  old  furniture  wdl  not  soon 
be  left  to  them,  as  palaces  are  now  daily  broken  up  like  old 
siiips.  and  their  colossal  spoils  consigned  to  Hanway  Yard  and 
Bond  Street,  whence,  reburnished  and  vamited  up,  their  Titantic 
in-oi)ortions  in  time  appropriately  hgure  in  tlie  boudoirs  of  May 
Fair  and  the  miniature  saloons  of  St.  James'.  Many  a  fine  lady 
now  sits  in  a  doge's  chair,  and  many  a  dandy  listens  to  his  doom 
from  a  coucli  tliat  has  already  witnessed  the  less  inexorable  de- 
crees of  the  Council  of  Ten. 

Amid  all  tiiis  splendor,  however,  one  mournful  idea  alone  per- 
vaded the  tortured  consciousness  of  Lady  Annabel  Hevbert. 
Daily  the  dark  truth  stole  upon  her  with  increased  conviction, 
that'  Venetia  had  come  hitiier  only  to  die.  There  seemed,  to  the 
agitated  ear  of  this  distracted  motiier,  a  terrible  omen  even  in 
tile  verv  name  of  lier  child;  and  she  ccmld  not  resist  the  persua- 
sion tluit  lier  final  destiny  would,  in  some  degree,  \)e  connected 
witli  her  fancifid  apitellation.  The  physicians,  for,  hopeless  as 
Lady  Annabel  could  not  resist  esteeming  their  interference.  Ve- 
netia was  now  surrounde(l  with  i)hysicians,  shook  their  heads, 
prescril)ed  different  ri'nieilies,  and  gave  contrary  opinions;  each 
day,  however,  tiieir  i)atient  became  more  languid,  thinner  and 
more  thin,  until  she  seemed  like  a  beautifid  si)irit  gliding  into 
the  saloon,  leaning  on  her  mother's  arm.  and  followed  by  Paunce- 
fort,  who  had  now  leariie<l  the  fatal  secret  from  her  mistress, 
and  who^e  in-art  was  inde<'d  almost  broken  at  the  prospect  of  the 
'•alamitv  that  was  ini]n'ii<ling  over  them. 

At  Padua  Lady  Anmd)el,  in  her  mortified  reveries,  outraged 
a«  she  conceived  by  her  husVjand.  and  anxious  about  her  daugh- 
ter, liad  schooled  lirrsclf  into  visiting  her  fresh  calanuties  on  the 
head  of  tin-  nidiappy  Ilerltert,  to  whose  intrusion  and  irresisti- 
i>lc  influence  she  ascribed  ;ill  the  Ulness  of  her  child.  Init,  as  the 
indisiiosition  of  Venetia  gradually,  but  surely  increased,  until  at 
lengtii  it  ji.ssume<l  so  alarming  an  as|)ect.  that  Lady  Annahel,  in 
tin-  ilistraction  of  her  mind,  could  no  longer  refrain  from  con- 
templating the  most  fatal  results,  she  iiad  taught  herself  bitterly 
to  regret  the  failure  of  that  ai)i»r<)aching  reconciliation  which 
now  siie  could  not  but  i>elieve  would,  at  least,  have  secureil  her 
the  life  of  Venetia. 
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Whatever  might  the  be  risk  of  again  uniting  herself  with  her 
hiisl>Hml,  wliatever  might  be  the  mortitieation  and  misery  wliich 
it  might  ultin>ately,  or  even  speedily  entail  upon  her,  there  was 
no  unliai)piness  that  slie  could  herself  experience,  wliich  for  one 
moment  she  could  put  into  competition  with  ihe  existence  of 
her  child.  Wlien  that  was  the  question,  every  feeling  that  had 
hitherto  impelled  her  conduct  assumed  a  totally  different  com- 
plexion. That  conduct,  in  her  view,  had  been  a  systematic  sac- 
rifice of  self  to  secure  the  happiness  of  her  daugiiter:  and  the 
result  of  all  her  exertions  was,  that  not  only  her  Jiappiness  was 
destroyed,  but  her  life  fast  vanishing  awaj'.  To  save  Venetia, 
it  now  appeared  to  Lady  Annabel,  that  there  was  no  extremity 
whichshe  wt>uld  not  endure;  and.  if  it  came  to  a  question,  whether 
Venetia  .sliould  survive,  or  whether  she  should  even  be  sepa- 
lated  from  her  mother,  her  maternal  heart  now  assured  her  that 
she  would  not  for  an  instant  hesitate  in  preferring  an  eternal 
separation  to  the  death  of  her  child.  Her  terror,  intleed,  worked 
to  such  a  degree  upon  her  character,  that  she  even,  at  times, 
iialf  resolved  to  speak  to  Venetia  upon  the  subject,  and  contrive 
some  method  of  communicating  lier  wishes  to  her  father,  but 
pride,  the  habitual  repugnance  of  so  many  years  to  converse 
upon  the  topic,  nnngled  also,  as  should  be  confessed,  with  an 
indefinite  apprehension  of  tlie  ill-consequence  of  a  conversation 
of  sucli  a  character  on  the  nervous  temperament  of  her  daugh- 
ter, restrained  )ier. 

*'  My  love,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  one  day  to  her  daughter,  "  do 
you  think  you  could  go  out  ?  The  phy"^sicians  think  it  of  such 
great  importance  that .  you  should  attempt  to  exei't  yourself, 
however  slightly." 

'•  Dear  mother,  if  anything  could  annoy  me  from  your  lips  it 
would  be  to  hear  you  quote  these  physicians,"  said  Venetia. 
"  Their  daily  presence  and  incpiiries  irritate  me.  Let  me  be  at 
peace.     I  wish  to  see  no  one  but  jou." 

"  But,  Venetia,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  in  a  voice  of  great  emo- 
tion, "Venetia "and  here  she  paused;  "think  of  my  anx- 
iety." 

"Dear  mother,  it  would  be  ungrateful  for  me  ever  to  forget 
that.  But  you,  and  you  alone,  know  that  my  state,  whatever  it 
may  be,  and  to  whatever  I  ma.y  be  I  ana  reconciled,  is  not  pro- 
duced by  causes  over  which  these  physicians  have  any  control, 
over  which  no  one  has  control— now,"  added  Venetia,  in  a  tone 
of  great  mournf  ulness. 

For  here  we  must  remark  that  so  inexperienced  was  Venetia 
in  the  feelings  of  others,  and  so  completely  did  she  judge  of  the 
strength  and  purity  of  their  emotions  from  her  own,  that  reflec- 
tion, since  the  terrible  adventure  of  Rovigo,  had  only  convinced 
her  that  it  was  no  longer  in  her  motlier's  power  to  unite  herself 
again  with  her  otlur  parent.  She  had  taught  herself  to  look 
upon  her  father's  burst  of  feeling  toward  Lady  Annabel  as  the 
momentary  and  inevitable  result  of  a  meeting  so  unexpected 
and  overpowering,  but  she  did  not  doubt  that  the  stranger  wliose 
presence  had  ultimately  so  fatally  clouded  that  interview  of 
promise,   possessed  claims  upon  Marmion   Herbert  which   he 
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wuuhl  neither  break,  nor.  upon  reflection,  be  desirous  to  ques- 
tion. It  was  then  the  conviction  that  a  reconciUation  between 
lier  parents  was  now  ini]iossil)le.  in  which  her  despair  originated, 
and  si\e  ])ictured  to  iierself  her  father  once  more  at  Arqua,  dis- 
tui-bed.  perliaps  for  a  (hiy  or  t'«vo.  as  lie  naturally  must  be,  by  an 
interview  so  sudden  and  so  harassing;  shedding  a  tear,  perhaps, 
in  sei-ret  to  the  wife  whom  he  had  injured,  and  the  child  whom 
he  had  scarcely  seen;  but  relajising  alike  from  the  force  of  habit 
and  inclination  into  those  previous  and  confirmed  feelings, 
under  whose  influence,  she  was  herself  a  witness,  his  life  had 
been  so  serene,  and  even  so  laudable.  She  was  confirmed  in 
these  opinions  by  the  circumstance  of  tb.eir  never  having  heard 
since  fri>ni  him.  Placed  in  liis  situation,  if  indeed  an  irresistiljle 
influence  were  not  controlling  him,  would  he  liave  hesitated  for 
a  moment  to  have  prevented  even  their  departure,  or  to  have 
])in-sued  them;  to  have  sought  at  any  rate  some  means  of  com- 
nuinicating  with  them?  He  was  plainly  reconciled  to  his  pres- 
ent position,  and  felt  that  under  these  circumstances  silence  on 
liis  {lart  was  alike  most  discreet  and  kind.  Venetia  had  ceased, 
tlierefore,  to  question  the  justice  or  the  expediency,  or  even  the 
abstract  propriety  of  her  mother's  conduct.  She  viewed  their 
condition  now  as  the  result  of  stern  necessity.  She  pitied  her 
miitlirr,  and  for  herself  she  had  no  hope. 

There  was  then  much  meaning  in  that  little  monosyllable  with 
which  Venetia  liad  c-oncluded  her  reply  to  her  mother.  She  had 
no  hope  "now."  Lady  Annabel,  however,  ascribed  it  to  a  very 
lilTerent  meaning;  slie  only  believed  that  her  daughter  was  of 
oj)inion  that  nothing  would  induce  her  now  to  listen  to  the  over- 
tures of  her  father.  Prepared  for  any  sacritict'  of  self,  Lady  An- 
iialtel  reidied,  '•  But  there  is  hope.  Venetia:  when  your  life  is  in 
(piestion!  there  is  nothing  that  should  not  be  done." 

•'  Nothing  can  be  done,"  said  Venetia.  who,  of  course,  could 
not  dream  of  what  was  passing  in  her  mother's  mind. 

Tx'idy  Aimaltel  rose  from  her  seat  and  walked  to  the  window; 
apiiarently  her  eye  watched  oidy  the  passing  gondolas,  but  in- 
(leed  she  saw  them  not;  she  saw  only  her  child  stretched  per- 
haps on  the  couch  of  death. 

'•  We  (juitted,  ])erhaps.  Rovigo  too  hastily,"  said  Lady  Anna- 
bel, in  a  choking  voice,  and  with  a  face  of  scarlet.  It  was  a  ter- 
rilili-  struggle.  l)ut  the  words  were  uttered. 

"  No.  mother."'  said  Venetia,  to  Lady  Annabel's  inexpressible 
Kurjirise,  '•  we  did  right  to  go."' 

"  Even  my  child,  even  Venetia,  with  all  her  devotion  to  him, 
feels  the  absolute  necessity  c)f  my  coTiduct,"  thought  Lady  An- 
nalx'l.  Her  pride  returned;  she-  felt  the  impossibility  of  making 
an  overture  to  Herbert;  she  looked  upon  their  daughter  as  the 
last  victim  of  his  fatal  career. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

How  beautiful  is  night  in  Venice!  Tlien  nuisic  and  the  moon 
reign  supreme;  the  ghttering  sky  reflected  on  the  waters,  and 
every  gondola  glidiuf;  with  "jweet  sounds!     Around  on  every 
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sidf  are  pahioes  and  temples,  rising::  from  tJie  waves,  wliicli  tlicy 
sliailow  with  their  soleuni  forms,  tlieir  costly  fronts  rich  witii 
the  si)oils  of  kiii,L;(l()ins,  and  softened  with  t)ie  magic  of  the  mid- 
night heatn.  The  vvliole  city,  too,  is  ponred  forth  for  festival. 
The  pe()))le  lounge  on  the  quays  and  cluster  on  the  bridges;  the 
light  harivs  skim  aloi\g  in  crowds,  just  toucliing  the  surface  of 
the  water,  wliilc  tiieir  bright  prows  of  polislied  iron  gleam  in  the 
mooushint!  and  glitter  in  the  rii»pling  wave.  Not  a  sound  tiiat 
is  not  graceful — the  tinkle  of  guitars,  the  sighs  of  serenaders, 
and  tlie  responsive  chorus  of  gondoliers.  Now  and  then  a 
laugh,  liglit,  joyous,  and  yet  musical,  bursts  forth  from  some  il- 
luminated coffee-house,  Ijefore  whicli  a  buffo  disports,  a1und)ler 
stands  on  ids  head,  or  a  juggler  mystifies;  and  all  for  a  stMjuin! 

Tlie  Place  of  St.  Marc,  at  the  period  of  our  stor}',  still  ]ire- 
sented  tiie  most  brilliant  spectacle  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  Not 
a  spot  was  more  distinguished  for  elegance,  luxury  and  enjoy- 
ment. It  was  indeed  the  inner  shrine  of  the  temple  of  pleasure, 
and  \ery  strange  and  amusing  would  be  the  aiinals  of  its  ])ictur- 
esque  arcades.  We  must  not,  however,  step  behind  tiieir  blue 
awnings,  but  content  ourselves  with  the  exterior  scene:  and 
certainh-  the  Place  of  St.  Marc,  with  the  variegated  sj)lendor  of 
its  t'hristian  mosque,  the  ornate  architecture  of  its  buildings,  its 
diversified  population,  a  tribute  from  every  shore  of  the  midland 
si'a,  and  where  the  noble  Venetian,  in  his  robe  of  crimson  silk 
and  long  white  wig,  might  be  jostled  by  the  Sclavonian  with  his 
target  and  the  Albanian  in  his  kilt,  while  the  Turk,  sitting  cross- 
legged  on  his  Persian  carpet,  smoked  his  long  chibouque  witii 
serene  gravity,  and  the  mild  Armenian  glided  by  liim  with 
a  low  I'everence,  presented  an  asi)ect,  under  a  Venetian  moon, 
such  as  we  shall  not  easily  find  again  in  Christendom,  and,  in 
si)ite  of  the  dying  glory  and  the  neighboring  vice,  was  pervaded 
wiih  an  air  of  romance  and  refinement,  compared  with  which 
the  glittering  dissipation  of  Paris,  even  in  its  liveliest  and  most 
graceful  hours,  assumes  a  cliaracter  alike  coarse  and  common- 
place. 

It  is  the  hour  of  love  and  faro;  now  is  the  hour  to  press  your 
suit  and  to  bi'eak  a  bank,  to  glide  from  the  apartment  of  rapture 
into  the  chamber  of  chance.  Thus  a  noble  Venetian  contrived 
to  pass  the  night,  in  alternations  of  excitement  that  in  general 
left  him  sufficiently  serious  of  the  morrow's  council.  For  more 
vulgar  tastes  there  was  the  minstrel,  the  conjurer,  and  the  stor\'- 
teller,  goblets  of  Cyprus  wine,  flasks  of  sherbet,  and  confec- 
tionary that  dazzled  like  diamonds.  And  for  every  one,  from 
the  grave  senator  to  the  gay  gondolier,  there  was  an  atmosphere 
in  itself  a  spell,  and  which,  after  all,  has  more  to  do  witli  human 
happiness  than  all  the  accidents  of  fortune  and  all  the  arts  of 
government. 

Amid  tills  gay  and  brilliant  multitude,  one  human  being  stood 
alone.  Muffled  in  his  cloak,  and  leaning  against  a  column  in 
the  portico  of  St.  Marc,  an  expression  of  oppressive  care  and 
affliction  was  imprinted  on  his  countenance,  and  ill  accorded 
with  the  light  and  festive  scene.  Had  he  been  crossed  in  love 
or  had  he  lost  at  play!    Was  it  woman  or  gold  to  which  his 
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anxiety  and  sorrow  were  attributable,  for  inider  one  or  other  of 
these  cateiTories,  undoubtedly,  all  the  miseries  of  man  may 
ran,i::e.  Want  of  love,  or  want  of  money,  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
all  our  griefs. 

The  stranger  came  forward,  and  leaving  the  joyous  throng, 
turned  down  the  Piazzetta,  and  approached  the  quay  of  the 
Lagune.     A  gondolier  saluted  him,  and  he  entered  his  boat. 

"  Whither,  sigiiorV  said  tlie  gondolier. 

"  To  tiie  (Irand  Canal,"  he  replied. 

Over  the  moonlit  wave  the  gondola  swiftl}'  skimmed!  The 
scene  was  a  uuvrvelous  contrast  to  the  one  which  the  stranger 
had  just  quitted;  but  it  brought  no  serenity  to  his  careworn 
ccnmtenanee.  though  his  eye  for  a  moment  kindled  as  he  looked 
upon  the  moon,  that  was  sailing  in  the  cloudless  heaven  with  a 
single  star  by  her  side. 

They  had  "soon  entered  the  Grand  Canal,  and  the  gondolier 
looked  to  his  employer  for  instructions.  "Row  opposite  to  the 
Manfrini  Palace."  said  the  stranger,  "and  rest  upon  your  oar." 

The  blinds  of  the  great  window  of  the  palace  were  w  ithdrawn. 
Distinctly  might  be  recognized  a  female  figure  bending  over  the 
rec-umbeiit  form  of  a  girl.  An  hour  passed  away  and  still  the 
gondola  was  motionless,  and  still  tiie  silent  stranger  gazed  on 
the  inmates  of  the  palace.  A  servant  now  came  forward  and 
closed  the  curtain  of  the  chamber.  The  stranger  sighed,  and 
waving  his  hand  to  the  gondolier,  bade  him  repair  to  the 
Laguue. 

CHAPTER  X. 
It  is  curious  to  recall  our  feelings  at  a  moment  when  a  grtsat 
event  is  impending  over  us,  and  we  are  utterly  unconscious  of 
its  probable  occurrence.  How  often  does  it  hajipen  (hat  a  sub 
ject  wliich  almost  unceasingly  engages  our  mind,  is  least  thought 
of  at  the  very  instant  that  the  agitating  suspense  involved  in  its 
consideration  is  perliaps  about  to  be  terminated  forever!  The 
verv  morning  after  tlie  mysterious  gondola  had  rested  so  long  be- 
fore the  Manfrini  Palace,  Venetia  rose  for  the  first  time  since  tlie 
fligiit  from  Rovigo,  refreshed  by  her  slumbers  and  tran(iuil  in 
lier  spirit.  It  was  not  in  her  power  to  recall  her  dreams;  but 
thev  had  left  a  vague  and  yet  serene  impression.  There  seemed 
a  liglitness  in  her  heart,  that  long  had  been  unusual  with  her, 
and  she  greeted  her  mother  with  a  smile,  faint  indeed,  yet 
natiual. 

Perliaps  this  beneficial  change,  slight,  but  still  delightful, 
might  be  attril>uted  to  the  softness  and  the  sjileudor  of  the  morn. 
Before  the  apfiroacli  of  winter,  it  seemed  that  the  sun  was  re- 
solved to  remind  th(;  Venetians  that  they  were  his  children;  and 
that  although  his  rays  might  be  soon  clouded  for  a  season,  they 
were  not  to  believe  tliat  llieir  parent  bad  deserted  them.  The  sea 
wa.s  like  glass,  a  golden  haze  sulFused  the  horizon,  and  a  breeze, 
not  strong  enough  to  disturl)  the  waters,  was  wafted  at  intervals 
from  the  gardens  f)f  the  Brenta,  fitful  and  sweet. 

Veuetia  had  yielded  to  the  suggestion  of  hei  mother,  and  had 
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agreed  for  tlie  first  time  to  leave  the  palace,  Thoy  stopped  into 
their  {^ondohi.  and  were  wafted  to  an  island  in  tlie  Lagune 
wheri'llierc  was  a  convent,  and,  wliat  in  Venice  was  more  rare 
and  more  delightfnl,  a  garden.  Its  seanly  shrnhberii-s  sparkled 
in  the  sun;  and  a  cypress  flanlvcd  by  a  pine  tree,  od'tired  to  the 
eye  unused  to  treesa  novel  and  pictures(pie  group.  Beneatli  its 
sliade  thev  rested,  watching  on  one  side  the  distant  city,  and  on 
tlie  other  the  still  and  gleaming  waters  of  tiie  Adriatic.  While 
tliey  were  thus  sitting,  renovated  by  tlie  soft  air  and  i)l('asant 
spectacle,  a  holy  fatiier,  with  a  beard  like  a  meteor,  a|)i)eared 
and  addressed  them. 

"  Welcome  to  St.  Lazaro!"  said  the  holy  father,  speaking  ni 
English;  "and  may  the  peace  that  reigns  within  its  walls  fill 
also  your  breasts!" 

"  Indeed.  lu)ly  father,"  said  Lady  Annabel  to  the  Armenian 
monk,  "  I  have  long  heard  of  your  virtues  and  your  happy  life." 

"  You  know  that  paradise  was  placed  in  our  country,"  said  the 
monk  with  a  smile.  "  We  have  all  lost  paradise,  but  the  Arme- 
nian has  lost  Ills  country,  too.  Nevertheless,  with  God's  bless- 
ing, on  this  island  we  have  found  an  Eden,  pure  at  least  and 
trau(piil.'" 

"  For  the  pious,  paradise  exists  everywhere,"  said  Lady  Anna- 
bel. 

•'  You  have  been  in  England,  holy  father?"  said  Venetia. 

"  It  has  not  been  my  good  fortune,"  replied  the  monk. 

"  Yet  you  speak  our  tongue  with  a  facility  and  accent  that 
surprise  me." 

"  I  leai-ned  it  in  America,  where  I  long  resided,"  rejoined  the 
Armenian. 

"This  is  for  your  eye,  lady,"  continued  the  monk,  drawing  a 
letter  from  his  bosom. 

Lady  Annal)el  felt  not  a  little  surprised;  but  the  idea  imme- 
diatelv  occurred  to  her  that  it  was  some  conventual  memorial, 
appealing  to  her  charity.  She  took  the  paper  from  the  monk, 
who  immediately  moved  away;  but  what  was  the  agitation  of 
Ladv  Annabel  when  she  recognized  the  handwriting  of  her  hus- 
band! Her  first  thought  was  to  save  Venetia  from  sharing  that 
agitation.  She  rose  quickly;  she  commanded  herself  sufficiently 
to  advise  her  daughter,  in^i  calm  tone,  to  remain  seated,  while 
for  a  moment  she  refreshed  herself  by  a  stroll.  She  had  not 
quitf^d  Venetia  many  paces,  when  she  broke  the  seal  and  read 
these  lines: 

"  Tremble  not.  Annabel,  when  you  recognize  this  handwriting. 
It  is  that  of  one  whose  only  aspiration  is  to  contribute  to  vour 
happiness;  and.  although  the  fulfillment  of  that  fond  desire  may 
be  denied  him,  it  never  shall  be  said,  even  by  you,  that  any  con- 
duct of  his  should  now  occasion  you  annoyan.-e.  I  am  in 
Venice  at  the  peril  of  my  life,  which  I  only  mention  because  the 
dirticulties  inse])arable  from  my  position  are  the  principal  cause 
that  you  did  not  receive  this  connnunication  innnediately  after 
our  strange  meeting.  I  have  gazed  at  night  upon  your  palace, 
and  watched  the  forms  of  my  wife  and  our  child;  but  one  word 
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from  you.  and  I  (}iiit  Venice  forever,  and  it  shall  not  be  my  fault 
if  vou  are  ever  again  ilisturbeil  by  the  memory  of  the  miserable 
HeVbert. 

••  Hut  before  I  go  I  will  make  this  one  appeal,  if  not  to  your 
justiee.  at  least  to  your  mercy.  After  the  fatal  sei)aration  of  a 
life.  \\  ('  liave  once  moi'e  m<^t;  you  have  looked  upon  me  not  witli 
haired;  my  iiaiid  has  once  more  jiressed  yours;  for  a  moment  I 
indulged  the  impossible  hope  that  this  weary  and  exhausted 
spirit  might  at  length  be  blessed.  With  agony  I  allude  to  the 
incident  tliat  dispelled  the  rapture  of  this  visicm.  Sufficient  for 
me  most  solenmly  to  assure  you  that  four-and-twenty  hours  had 
not  elai)sed  without  that  feeble  and  unhallowed  tie  Ix'ing  severed 
forever!  It  vanished  instantaneously  before  the  presence  of  my 
wife  and  my  child.  However  you  decide,  it  can  never  again 
subsist;  its  utter  and  eternal  dissolution  was  the  inevitable 
homage  to  your  purity. 

•'  Whatever  may  have  been  my  errors,  whatever  my  crimes  — 
for  I  will  not  attempt  to  justify  to  you  a  single  circumstance  of 
my  life  —I  humble  myself  in  the  dust  before  yon,  and  solicit  only 
mercy;  yet  whatever  may  have  been  my  career,  ah!  Annabel, 
in  the  infinite  .softness  of  vour  soul  was  it  not  for  a  momeiit  par- 
doned ?  Am  1  indeed  to  sutfer  for  tiiat  last  lamentable  intrusion? 
You  are  a  woman,  .Vmiabel.  with  a  brain  as  clear  as  your  heart 
is  pure.  Judge  me  with  cahnness,  Annabel:  were  there  no  cir- 
cumstances in  my  situation  to  extenuate  that  de))lorable  connec- 
ti(m?  I  will  not  urge  them;  I  will  not  even  intimate  them:  but 
surely,  Annabel,  when  1  kneel  before  you  full  of  deep  repent- 
ance and  long  remorse,  if  you  i-ould  pardon  the  past,  it  is  not 
that  incident,  however  mortifying  to  you,  however  disgraceful 
to  myself,  that  should  be  an  impassable  barrier  to  all  my  hopes! 

"Once  3'ou  loveil  me;  I  ask  you  not  to  love  me  now.  There 
is  nothing  about  me  now  that  can  touch  the  heart  of  woman.  I 
am  oil!  before  my  time;  bent  with  the  blended  influence  of 
action  and  of  thought,  and  of  i)hysical  and  moral  sulfering.  The 
])lay  of  my  spirit  lias  gone  forever.  My  passions  have  expired 
like  my  hopes.  The  remaining  samls  <jf  my  life  are  few.  Once 
it  was  otherwise:  you  can  recall  a  different  picture  of  the  Mar- 
mion  on  whom  j'ou  smiled,  and  of  whom  you  «ere  the  first 
love.  Oh!  Annabel — gray,  feeble,  exhausted,  penitent — let  me 
stagger  (ner  your  tiiresliold.  and  die!  I  ask  no  more;  I  will  not 
bope  for  your  affection;  1  will  not  even  count  upon  your  pity; 
but  endure  my  presence;  let  your  roof  screen  my  last  days!" 

It  was  read;  it  was  read  again,  dim  as  was  the  sight  of  Lady 
AiHialiel  with  fast-flowing  tears.  Still  holding  the  h^ter,  but 
with  iiands  fallen,  she  gazed  upon  the  shining  wafers  iiefore  her 
in  a  fit  of  abstraction.  It  was  the  voice  of  her  child  that  roused 
her. 

•'  Mother,"  .said  Venetia,  in  a  tone  of  some  decision,  "  you  are 
troid)led.  and  we  have  only  one  cause  of  trouble.  That  letter  is 
from  my  father." 

I^ady  Annaliel  gave  her  the  letter  in  silence. 

Venetia  withdrew  almost  uncon.sciously  a  few  paces  from  her 
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mother.  Rlie  felt  this  to  be  the  crisis  of  her  life.  There  never 
was  a  nionicnt  vvhicli  she  believed  retpiired  more  fully  the  pres- 
ence iA'  ill)  her  ciicrjijics.  Ik'fore  she  luul  addrt'ssed  Lady 
AmialK'l,  slie  liad  emleavored  to  steel  her  mind  to  t;n'at  exertion. 
Yet  now  that  slie  held  the  letter,  she  could  not  command  herself 
sufficiently  to  read  it.  Her  breath  deserted  her — lier  hand  lost 
its  power;"  slie  could  not  even  o])en  the  lines  on  which  jierhaps 
her  life  depended.  Suddenly,  with  a  rapid  effort,  she  glanced  at 
the  contents.  Theblooil  returned  to  her  click — her  eye  became 
bright  with  excitement— she  gasped  for  breath — she  advanced  to 
Lady  Annaoel.  '"  Ahl  mother,"  she  exclaimed,  "  you  will  grant 
all  that  it  desires!" 

Still  gazing  on  the  wave  that  laved  the  shore  of  the  island 
with  an  almost  imperceptible  ripple,  Lady  Annabel  continued 
.siU'iit. 

"Mother,"  said  Venetia,  '"my  beloved  mother,  you  hesitate." 
She  approached  Lady  Annabel,  and  with  one  arm  around  her 
neck,  she  grasped  with  the  other  her  mothei-'s  hand.  "  I  im- 
plore you  by  all  that  affection  which  you  lavish  on  me,  yield  to 
this  supiilication.  Oh!  mother,  dearest  mother,  it  has  been  my 
hope  that  my  life  has  been  at  least  a  life  of  duty,  I  have  labored 
to  yield  to  mIi  your  wishes.  I  have  struggled  to  make  their  ful- 
lilbnent  the  law  of  my  being.  Yes!  mother,  your  memory  will 
assure  you,  that  when  the  sweetest  emotions  of  my  heart  were 
the  stake,  j'ou  appealed  to  me  to  sacrifice  them,  and  they  were 
dedicated  to  your  will.  Have  lever  murmured  ?  I  have  souglit 
only  to  repay  your  love  by  obedience.  Speak  to  me,  dearest 
mother!  I  iiiipk)re  j^ou  to  speak  to  me!  Tell  me  can  you  ever 
repent  relenting  in  this  instance  ?  Oh!  mother,  you  will  not  hes- 
itate; you  will  not  imleed:  you  will  bring  joy  and  content  to 
our  long  harassed  hearth!  Tell  me  so;  I  l^eseech  you  to  tell  me 
so!  I  wish,  oh!  how  I  wish,  that  you  would  comi)ly  from  the 
mere  imi)ulsc  of  your  own  heart!  But  grant  that  it  is  a,  sacri- 
fice; grant  that  it  may  be  unwise— that  it  may  be  vain — I  sup- 
plicate you  to  make  it!  I,  your  child,  who  never  desei'ted  you, 
who  will  never  desert  you,  pledging  my  faith  to  you,  in  the  face 
of  Heaven;  for  my  sake  I  supplicate  you  to  make  it.  You  do 
not  hesitate — you  cannot  hesitate;  mother,  you  cannot  hesitate. 
Ah!  you  would  not,  if  you  knew  all;  if  you  knew  all  the  misery 
of  my  life,  you  would  be  glad — you  would  be  cheerful — you 
would  look  upon  this  as  an  interposition  of  Providence  in  favor 
of  your  Venetia:  you  would,  indeed,  dear  mother!" 

"  AVhat  evil  fortune  guided  our  steps  to  Italy!"  said  Lady  An- 
nabel in  a  solemn  tone,  and  as  if  in  soliloquy. 

"  No,  no,  mother;  not  evil  fortune;  fortune  the  best  and 
brightest,"  exclaimed  her  daughter.  '•  We  came  here  to  be 
happy,  and  happiness  we  have  at  length  gained.  It  is  in  our 
grasp;  I  feel  it.  It  was  not  fortune,  dear  mt)ther,  it  was  fate,  it 
was  Providence,  it  was  God.  You  have  been  faithful  to  him, 
and  he  has  brought  back  to  you  my  father,  chastened  and  re- 
pentant. God  has  turned  his  heart  to  all  your  virtues.  Will 
you  desert  nim?  No.  no,  mother,  you  will  not,  you  cannot,  for 
ids  sake,  for  your  own  sake,  and  for  your  cliild's,  you  will  not!'' 
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"For  twenty  years  I  have  actcnl  from  an  imperioxis  sense 
of  duty."  saiil  Lady  Annabel,  "and  for  your  sake,  Venetia,  as 
much  as  for  my  own.     Sliall  the  feeling  of  a  moment " 

"  OI  mother,  dearest  mother,  say  not  ihese  words.  With  me, 
at  least,  it  has  not  been  the  feeling  of  a  moment.  It  haunted 
my  infancy:  it  harassed  me  while  a  girl;  it  has  brought  me  in 
tlic  i)rime  of  womanlioud  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  And  with 
you.  mother,  has  it  been  the  feeling  of  a  moment?  Ah!  you 
ever  loved  him.  when  his  name  was  never  breathed  by  tliose 
lil)s.  You  loved  him  when  j^ou  deemed  he  had  forgotten  you; 
when  you  pictured  him  to  yourself  in  all  the  pride  of  health  and 
genius,  wanton  and  daring;  and  now,  now  that  he  comes  to  you 
penitent,  periiaps  dying,  more  like  a  remorseful  spirit  than  a 
breathing  being,  and  humbles  himself  before  you,  and  appeals 
only  to  your  mercy,  ah!  my  mother,  you  cannot  reject,  you 
could  not  reject  him,  even  if  you  were  alone — even  if  you  had 
no  child!" 

'•  My  cliild!  my  child!  all  my  hopes  were  in  my  child,"  mur- 
mured I>ady  Annal)el. 

"  Is  she  not  by  your  side?"  said  Venetia. 

"  You  know  not  what  you  ask;  you  know  not  what  you 
counsel,"  said  Lady  Annabel.  "  It  has  been  the  prayer  and  ef- 
fort of  my  life  that  you  sliould  never  know.  Tliere  is  a  l)itter- 
ness  in  the  reconciliation  which  follows  long  estrangement,  that 
yields  a  i)ang  more  acute  even  than  the  first  disunion.  Shall  I 
be  called  upon  to  mourn  over  the  wasted  happiness  of  twenty 
years?    Why  did  he  not  hate  us ?" 

•'The  pang  is  already  felt,  mother,"  said  Venetia.  "Reject 
my  father,  but  you  cannot  resume  the  feelings  of  a  month  back. 
You  luive  .seen  him;  you  have  listened  to  liiin.  He  is  no  longer 
thecharacter  which  justified  yourcon  Uict.  and  upheld  you  under 
the  trial.  His  image  has  entered  your  tCiI;  your  lieart  is  .soft- 
ened. Bid  him  (piit  Venice  without  seeing  you,  and  you  will  re- 
main the  most  miserable  of  women." 

"  On  ids  head,  then,  be  tlie  final  desolation,"  said  Lady  Anna- 
bel; "  it  is  ijut  a  part  of  the  lot  tliat  he  has  yielded  me." 

"I  am  silent,"  said  Venetia,  relaxing  her  grasp;  "I  see  that 
your  child  is  not  permitted  to  enter  into  your  consideration." 
She  turned  away. 

"  Venetia!"  said  her  mother. 

"  Mother!  ■  said  Venetia,  looking  back,  but  not  returning. 

"Return  one  moment  to  me." 

Venetia  slowly  rejoined  her.  Lady  Annabel  .spoke  in  a  kind 
and  gentle,  though  very  serious  tone. 

"  Vem^tia."  she  sai<l,  "what  I  an)  about  to  sjjeak  is  not  the 
imjiulse  of  the  moment,  but  has  long  Ijeen  revolved  in  my  mind: 
do  not.  therefore,  misupitreluMid  it.  I  ex|)ress  svith  passion  what 
1  believe  to  be  the  trutii.  I  am  persuaded  tiiat  the  presence  of 
your  father  is  necessary  to  your  hapi)iness;  nay,  more,  to  your 
life.  I  recognize  the  mysterious  influence  which  he  lias  ever 
exereised  over  your  existence.  I  feel  it  im])OSsible  for  me 
anv  longer  to  struggle  against  a  power  to  which  I  bow.  Be 
happy,  then,  my  daughter,  and  live.     Fly  to  your  father,  aad 
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bo  to  liiiu  as  niatclilcss  a  cliild  as  you  liave  been  to  me."  She 
utten'd  tliese  last  words  in  a  choking  voice. 

'•  Is  this,  indeed,  the  dictate  of  yourcahii  judgment,  mother?" 
said  Venetia. 

"  I  call  God  to  witness,  it  has  of  late  been  more  than  once  on 
my  lips.  The  other  night,  when  1  spoke  of  Rovigo,  I  was  about 
to  express  this." 

"Then,  mother,"  said  Venetia,  "  I  find  that  I  have  been  mis- 
understood. At  least  1  thought  my  feelings  toward  yourself 
had  been  appreciated.  They  liave  not;  and  I  can  truly  say,  uiy 
lilV  dues  not  afford  a  single  circumstance  to  which  I  can  look 
i)ack  with  content.      Well  will  it  indeed  be  for  me  to  die!" 

"The  dream  of  my  life,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  in  a  tone  of  in- 
finite distress,  "  was  that  she,  at  least,  should  never  know  un- 
ha))piness.     It  was  indeed  a  dream." 

There  was  now  a  silence  of  several  minutes.  Lady  Annabel 
remained  in  exactly  the  same  position.  Venetia  standing  a  lit- 
tle distance  fn)m  her  looking  resigned  and  sorrowful. 

"  Venetia,"  at  length  said  Lady  xVmiabel,  "  wliy  are  you  si- 
lent r 

"  Mother,  I  have  no  more  to  say.  I  pretend  not  to  act  in  this 
life;  it  is  my  duty  to  follow  you." 

"  And  your  inclination  ?"  inquired  Lady  Annabel. 

"  I  have  ceased  to  have  a  wish  upon  any  subject,"  said  Ve- 
netia. 

"Venetia,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  with  a  great  effort,  "I  am 
miserable." 

This  unprecedented  confession  of  suffering  from  the  strong 
mind  of  her  mother  melted  Venetia  to  the  heart.  She  advanced 
and  threw  her  arms  round  her  mother's  neck,  and  buried  her 
weeping  face  in  Lady  Annabel's  bosom. 

"  Speak  to  me,  my  daughter,"  said  Lady  Annabel;  "counsel 
me,  for  my  mind  trembles;  anxiety  has  weakened  it.  Nay,  I 
beseech  you.  speak.     Speak,  speak,  Venetia.     What  shall  I  do?" 

"  Mother,  I  will  never  say  anything  again  but  that  I  love  you." 

"  I  see  the  holy  father  in' the  distance.  Let  us  walk  to  him, 
my  child,  and  meet  him." 

Accordingly  Lady  Annabel,  now  leaning  on  Venetia,  ap- 
proached the  monk.  About  five  minutes  elapsed  before  they 
reached  him.  during  which  not  a  word  was  spoken 

"  Holy  father,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  in  a  tone  of  firmness  that 
surprised  her  daughter  and  made  her  tremble  with  anticipation, 
"  you  know  the  writer  of  this  letter?" 

"  He  is  my  friend  of  many  years,  lady,"  replied  the  Armenian; 
"  I  knew  him  in  America.  I  owe  to  hmi  my  life,  and  more  than 
my  life.     There  breathes  not  his  equal  among  men." 

A  tear  started  to  the  eye  of  Lady  Annabel:  she  recalled  the 
terms  in  which  the  household  at  Arqua  had  spoken  of  Herbert. 
"  He  is  in  Venice?" 

"  He  is  within  these  walls,"  the  monk  replied. 

Venetia,  scarcely  able  to  stand,  felt  her  mother  start.  After  a 
momentary  pause,  Lady  Annabel  said,  "Can!  speak  with  hinij 
and  alone  ?' 
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Nothiiijj;  but  the  most  nervous  apprelionsion  of  throwing  any 
olist;u-U'  in  tlie  way  of  the  interview  could  have  sustained  Vene- 
tia.  Ct>uite  pale,  with  lier  disengaged  liand  clinelied,  not  a  word 
eseajied  her  lips.     She  hung  upon  the  answer  of  the  monk. 

••  You  can  see  him,  and  alone,"  said  the  monk.  "  He  is  now 
in  the  sacristy.     Follow  me." 

"  Venetia,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  "remain  in  tins  garden.  I 
will  accompany  this  holy  man.  Stop!  embrace  me  before  I  go, 
and."  she  added,  in  a  whisjter.  "  pray  for  me." 

It  needed  not  the  admonition  of  her  jnother  to  induce  Venetia 
to  seek  refuge  in  prayer,  in  this  agony  of  her  life.  But  for  its 
salutary  and  stilling  influence,  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  must 
have  forfeited  all  control  over  her  mind.  The  suspense  was  too 
terrible  for  human  aid  to  support  her.  Seated  by  the  seaside, 
she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  invoked  tlie  Supreme 
assistance.  More  than  an  hour  passed  away.  Venetia  looked  up. 
Two  beautiful  birds,  of  strange  form  and  spotless  plumage,  that 
perhai>s  hail  wandered  from  the  Egean,  were  hovering  over  her 
iieail.  bright  and  glancing  in  the  sun.  She  accepted  their  ap- 
pearance as  a  good  omen. 

At  this  moment  she  heard  a  voice,  and,  looking  up,  observed 
the  monk  in  the  distance  beckoning  to  her.  She  arose,  and  with 
a  trembling  ste]>.  approached  him.  He  retired,  still  motioning 
to  her  to  follow  him.  She  entered,  by  a  low  portal,  a  dark  clois- 
ter: it  leil  to  an  ante-chapel,  through  which  he  passed;  her  ear 
caught  tiie  solemn  chorus  of  tlie  lirethren.  Her  step  faltered; 
her  sight  was  clouded;  she  was  as  one  walking  in  a  dream.  The 
monk  o|)ened  a  door,  and  retiring  waved  his  hand,  as  for  her  to 
enter.  There  was  a  spacious  and  lofty  chamber,  scantily  fur- 
nished, some  huge  chests,  and  many  sacred  garments.  At  the 
extreme  distance  her  mother  was  reclined  on  a  beiudi.  her  head 
sujtported  by  a  large  crimson  cusliion.  and  her  father  kneeling 
by  her  mother's  side.  With  a  soinulless  step,  and  not  venturing 
even  to  breathe,  Venetia  approached  them,  and,  she  knew  not 
how,  found  herself  embraced  b}"  both  her  parents. 


BOOK    VI. 


CHAPTER    I. 

In  a  green  valley  of  the  Ai)eiiiiines.  rhmi  to  the  sea-coast  be- 
tween (Jenoa  and  Spczzia,  is  a  marine  villa,  tliat  once  belonged 
to  the  Malaspina  family,  in  olden  times  the  friends  and  patrons 
of  Dante.  It  is  rather  a  fantastic  ])ile,  jjuinted  in  fresco,  but 
Kj>acious,  in  good  repair,  and  convenient.  Although  little  more 
thrill  a  mile  from  Spczzia.  a  glimpse  of  the  l)lue  sea  can  only  be 
caught  from  one  particular  s^jot,  *o  completely  is  the  land  locked 
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witli  liills,  covered  with  p:roves  of  chestnut  and  olive  orchards. 
From  tlie  iieij^iits,  liowever,  you  enjoy  niagnilicent  prospects  of 
the  most  picturescjue  portion  of  the  Italian  coast;  a  lofty,  undu- 
lating, and  wooded  shore,  with  an  infinite  varit'ty  of  hays  and 
jutting"  promontories;  whik'  the  eye,  wandering  from  Leghorn 
on  one  side  toward  rh'noa  on  the  other,  traces  an  almost  unin- 
terrupted line  of  hamlets  and  casinos,  gardens  and  orchards, 
terraces  of  vines,  and  groves  of  olive.  Beyond  them,  the  hroad 
and  hlue  expanse  of  the  midland  ocean,  glittering  in  the  merid- 
ian blaze,  or  about  to  receive  i)erhaps  in  its  glowing  waters  the 
red  orb  of  sunset. 

It  was  in  tiie  month  of  May,  in  Italy,  at  least,  the  merry 
month  of  May,  and  Marmion  Herbert  came  forth  from  tlie 
Villa  Malaspina,  and  throwing  himself  on  the  turf,  was  soon 
lost  in  the  volume  of  Plato,  which  he  bore  with  him;  he  did 
not  move  until  in  the  course  of  an  hour  he  was  roused  by  tlie 
arrival  of  servants,  who  brought  seats  and  a  table,  when,  look- 
ing up,  he  observed  Lady  Annabel  and  Venetia  in  tlie  portico 
of  the  villa.  He  rose  to  greet  them,  and  gave  liis  arm  to  his 
wife. 

"  Spring  in  the  Apennines,  my  Annabel,"  said  Herbert,  "  is  a 
hap])y  ct)mbination.  I  am  more  in  love  each  day  with  this  resi- 
dence. The  situation  is  so  sheltered,  the  air  so  soft  and  pure, 
the  spot  so  tranquil,  and  the  season  so  delicious,  that  it  realizes 
all  my  romance  of  retirement.  As  for  you,  I  never  saw  you 
look  so  well;  and  as  for  Venetia,  I  can  scarcely  believe  this  rosy 
nymph  could  have  been  our  pale-eyed  girl,  who  cost  vis  such 
anxiety." 

"  Our  breakfast  is  not  ready.  Let  us  walk  to  our  sea  view," 
said  Lady  Annabel.  "  Give  me  your  book  to  carry,  Mar- 
mion." 

••  There  let  the  philosopher  repose,"  said  Herbert,  throwing  the 
volume  on  the  turf.     "  Plato  dreamed  of  wdiat  I  enjoy." 

"  And  what  did  Plato  dream,  papa?"  said  Venetia. 

•'  He  dreamed  of  love,  child." 

Venetia  took  her  father's  disengaged  arm. 

They  had  now  arrived  at  their  sea  view,  a  glimpse  of  the  Medi- 
terranean between  two  tall  crags. 

"  A  sail  in  the  othug!"  said  Herbert.  "  How  that  solitary  sail 
tells,  Annabel!" 

"I  feel  the  sea  breeze,  mother.  Does  not  it  remind  you  of 
Weymouth  T  said  Venetia. 

"Ah!  Marmion,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  "  I  would  that  jou 
could  see  Masham  once  more.  He  is  the  only  friend  tliat  I 
regret." 

"  He  prospers,  Annabel;  let  that  be  our  consolation;  I  have  at 
least  not  injured  him." 

They  turned  their  steps;  their  breakfast  was  now  prepared. 
The  sun  had  risen  above  the  hill  beneath  wiiose  shades  they 
rested,  and  the  opposite  side  of  the  vallej  sparkled  in  light.  It 
was  a  cheerful  scene.  '  I  have  a  passion  for  living  in  the  air." 
said  Herbert;  "  I  always  envied  the  shepherds  ir.  '  Don  Quixote.' 
One  of  uiy  j'outlitul  dreams  was  living  among  mouutuius  of 
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rosoniary,  atid  (liinlviii.!:c  only  .<;oat"s  milk.  After  breakfast  I  will 
read  you  Don  <^uixut(.'"s  description  of  tlic  golden  age.  I  have 
often  read  it  until  the  tears  came  into  my  eyes." 

'•  AVe  must  faney  ourselves  in  Spain."  said  Lady  Annabel;  "it 
is  not  dilliiult  in  this  wild  green  valley;  and  if  we  have  nc  i"".,e- 
marv.  we  have  seents  as  sweet.  >iature  is  our  garden  hei\.,  Ve- 
netia:  and  I  do  not  envv  even  the  statues  and  cypresses  oi  oiir 
villa  of  the  lake." 

••  We  must  nuike  a  pilgrimage  some  day  to  the  Maggiore,  An- 
nabel," said  Herbert.     "  It  is  hallowed  ground  to  me  now." 

Their  mea'  was  finished,  the  servants  lirought  their  work,  and 
lK)oks.  and  drawings;  and  Herbert,  resuming  his  natural  eoueh. 
reopened  his  Plati>.  but  Venetia  ran  into  the  villa,  and  returned 
witli  a  volume.  "  You  must  read  us  the  golden  age,  papa,"  she 
said,  as  she  offered  him,  with  a  smile,  his  favorite  "Don 
Quixote." 

•'  You  must  fancy  the  don  looking  earnestly  upon  a  handful 
of  acorns,"  said  Herbert,  opening  the  book,  "  while  he  exclaims, 
'O!  iiaj)py  age,  which  our  first  parents  called  the  age  of  gold! 
not  because  gold,  so  much  adored  in  this  iron  age,  was  then 
easily  purchased,  but  because  those  two  fatal  words,  meum  and 
tiinui,  were  distinctions  unknown  to  the  people  of  these  fort- 
unate times;  for  ail  things  were  in  common  m  that  holy  age; 
men,  for  their  sustenance,  needed  only  to  lift  their  hands,  and 
take  it  from  the  sturdy  oak,  whose  spreading  arms  liberally  in- 
vited them  to  gather  the  wliolesome  savory  fruit:  while  the  clear 
springs,  and  silver  rivulets,  with  luxuriant  ])lenty.  afforded  ihem 
tiieir  pure  refreshing  water.  In  hollow  trees,  and  in  the  clefts  of 
rocks,  the  laboring  and  industrious  bees  erected  their  little  com- 
monwealths that  men  might  reap  with  plea.sure  and  with  ease 
the  sweet  and  fertile  harvest  of  their  toils,  Thetough  and  stren- 
uous cork-trees  di<l,  of  themselves,  and  without  other  art  than 
tlieir  native  liber.alit\',  dismiss  and  impart  tiieir  broad  light 
l)ark,  wliich  served  to  cover  those  lowly  liuts,  proj)ped  up  with 
rough  hewn  stakes,  that  were  first  built  as  a  shelter  against  the 
inclemencies  of  the  air.  All  then  was  union,  all  peace,  all  love 
and  frien<lship  in  the  world.  As  yet  no  rude  plowshare  pre- 
sumed with  violence  to  jiry  into  the  pious  bowels  of  our  mother 
earth,  for  she  without  c-ompulsi(ni  kindly  yielded  from  every 
jiart  of  her  fruitful  and  sjtacious  bosom,  whatever  might  at  once 
sjitisfy,  sustain,  and  indulge  her  frugal  children.  Then  was  the 
time  when  innocent,  beautiful  young  shepherdesses  went  trip- 
jiing  over  the  hills  and  vales;  their  lovely  hair  sometimes  plaited, 
sometimes  loose  and  fiovving,  clad  in  no  other  vestment  but  what 
the  modesty  of  nature  might  retjuiiv.  The  Tyrian  dye,  the  rich 
glossy  hue  of  silk,  martvred  and  dissembled  into  every  color, 
whieh  are  now  esteemed  so  fine  and  magnificent,  were  unknown 
to  the  innocent  simplicity  of  that  age;  yet,  bedecked  with  more 
becoming  leaves  and  flowers,  they  outshone  the  proudest  of  the 
vain-dressing  ladies  of  our  times,  arrayed  in  th(  'nOst  magnifi- 
eent  garbs  an<l  all  the  mf)St  sumptuous  adornings  .vhicli  idleness 
and  luxury  have  taught  siici  eciling  pride. 

■•  L<jvers  liieri  exprey;;ed   tJie  pa.sbion  <^i       eir  souls   in   the  un- 
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affected  languaf^e  of  the  liearl,  with  tlie  native  plainness  and 
sincerity  in  wliich  tiiey  were  conceived,  and  divested  of  all  that 
artificial  contexture  wliich  enervates  what  it  labors  to  enforce. 
Imposture,  deceit,  and  malice  had  not  yet  crept  in  and  imposed 
themselves  iinl>ri(l]rd  upon  mankind  in  the  disguise  of  trutli: 
justice,  unhiascd  citlu'r  l»y  favor  (jr  interest,  whicii  new  so  fatally 
pervert  it,  was  e(|ually  and  impartially  dispensed;  nor  was  tlie 
judge's  fancy  law,  for  then  tlieie  were  neitiier  judges  nor  causes 
to  be  judged.  Tlie  modest  maid  might  tiien  walk  alone.  But, 
in  tins  degenerate  age,  fraud  and  a  legion  of  ills  infecting  the 
world,  no  virtue  can  be  safe,  no  honor  be  secure;  while  wniiton 
desires  diffused  into  the  hearts  of  men.  corrupt  the  strictest 
watches  and  closest  retreats,  wliich,  though  as  intricate  and  un- 
known as  the  labyrinth  of  Crete,  are  no  security  for  chastitv. 
Thus,  that  primitive  innocence  being  vanished,  the  oppression 
daily  prevailing,  there  was  a  necessit\'  to  oppose  the  torrent  of 
violence;  for  which  reason  the  order  of  knighthood  errant  was 
instituted,  todefend  the  honor  of  virgins,  jirotect  widows,  relieve 
ori>hans,  and  assist  all  that  are  distressed.  Now  I  myself  am  one 
of  this  order,  honest  friends;  and,  thougli  all  people  are  obliged 
by  the  law  of  n;iture  to  be  kind  to  ^Jersons  of  my  character,  yet 
since  you,  without  knowing  anything  of  this  obligation,  have  so 
generously  entertained  me,  I  ought  to  pay  you  my  utmost  ac- 
knowledgement, and  accordingl}'  return  you  my  most  hearty 
thanks." 

"  There,"  said  Herbert,  as  he  closed  the  book,  in  a  fit  of  en- 
thusiasm. "  In  my  opinion,  Don  Quixote  was  the  best  man  that 
ever  lived." 

"  But  he  did  not  ever  live,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  smiling. 

"  He  lives  to  us."  said  Herbert.  "  He  is  the  same  to  tliis  age 
as  if  he  had  absolutely  wandered  over  the  plains  of  Castile  and 
watched  in  the  Sierra  Moreiia.  We  cannot  indeed  find  his  tomb; 
but  he  has  left  us  his  great  example.  In  his  hero,  Cervantes  has 
given  us  the  picture  of  a  great  and  benevolent  philosopher,  and 
in  his  Sancho  a  complete  personification  of  the  world,  selfish  and 
cunning,  and  yet  overawed  by  tlie  genius  that  he  cannot  com- 
prehend: alive  to  all  the  material  interest  of  existence,  yet  sigh- 
ing after  the  ideal;  securing  liis  four  young  foals  of  the  she  ass, 
yet  indulging  in  dreams  of  empire." 

"  But  vvliat  do  you  think  of  the  assault  on  the  windmills,  Mar- 
niion  ?"  said  Lady  Annabel. 

'  In  the  outset  of  his  adventures,  as  in  the  outset  of  our  lives, 
he  was  misled  by  his  enthusiasm,"  replied  Herbert,  '"  without 
which,  after  all,  we  can  do  nothing.  But,  the  result  is  Don 
Quixote  was  a  redresser  of  wrongs,  and  therefore  the  world 
esteemed  him  mad." 

In  this  vein,  now  conversing,  now  occupied  with  their  pur- 
suits, and  occasionally  lictening  to  some  passable  v.hich  Herbert 
called  to  their  attention,  and  which  ever  served  as  the  occasion 
for  some  critical  remarks,  that  were  ever  as  striking  from  their 
originality  as  they  were  hap|)y  in  their  exi)ression,  the  freshness 
of  the  morning  (iisa})peared;  the  sun  now  crowned  the  valley 
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with  liis  meridian   hcani.  ami   they  re-entered   the  villa.      The 
ladies  returneil  to  their  idoI  saloon,  and  Herl>ert  to  his  study. 

It  was  there  he  amused  himself  by  com  posing  the  following 
lines: 

SPRING  IN  THE  APENNINES. 


Sprins  in  the  Apeniiine  now  liokls  her  court 

Witliiii  an  ainpliitlieater  of  hills, 

C'li'ilifd  witti  the  blooniintr  chestiuit;  musical 

Willi  niurniuriiiir  pines,  wavinj;  their  liglit  jrreen  cones, 

Like  youthful  Bacchants,  while  the  dewy  grass, 

The  myrtle  and  the  moiuitair.  violet, 

Blend  their  Ijiight  odors  with  the  fragrant  trees. 

And  sweeten  the  soft  air.     Above  us  spreads 

The  purple  sky,  bright  with  the  unseen  sun 

The  hills  yet  screen,  altliough  the  golden  beam 

Touches  the  topmost  boughs,  and  tints  with  light 

Tlie  gray  and  sparkling  crags.     The  breath  of  morn 

Still  lingers  in  the  valley;  but  the  bee 

With  restless  passion  hovers  on  the  wing. 

Waiting  the  opeinng  flower,  of  who.se  embrace 

The  sun  shall  be  the  signal.     Poised  in  air. 

The  winged  minstrel  of  the  liquid  dawn. 

The  lark  pours  forth  his  iyric,  and  responds 

To  the  fresh  chorus  of  the  sylvan  doves, 

The  stir  of  branches  and  the  fall  of  streams; 

The  harmonies  of  nature. 

II. 

Gentle  .spring! 
Once  more.  O,  yes!  once  more  I  feel  thy  breath, 
And  cliarm  of  renovation!    To  the  sky 
Thou  bringest  light,  and  to  the  glowing  earth 
A  garb  of  grace;  but  .sweeter  than  the  sky 
That  hath  no  cloud,  and  sweeter  than  the  earth 
With  all  its  pageantry,  the  peerless  boon 
Thou  bearest  to  me — a  temper  like  thine  own; 
A  spnner  like  spirit,  beautiful  and  glad! 
Long  years — long  years  of  suffering  and  of  thought 
Deeper  tlian  woe,  had  dinmied  the  eager  eye 
Once  quick  to  catch  the  briglitiiess,  and  the  ear 
That  linger(;d  on  thy  music,  the  liarsh  world 
Had  jan-ed.     The  freshness  of  my  life  vvas  gone, 
And  hope  no  more  an  omen  in  thy  bloom 
Found  of  a  f<Ttile  future!    There  are  nnnds 
Like  lands  but  with  one  season,  and  that  drear; 
Mine  was  eternal  winter! 

III. 

A  dark  dream, 
Of  hearts  estranered.  and  of  an  Eden  lost 
Entrancfd  my  Vjeing,  one  absorbing  thought, 
Whicli,  if  not  tort  me,  was  a  dull  d(-spair 
That  agony  were  light  to.     But  while  sad 
Within  the  desert  of  my  life     :oamed. 
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And  no  sweet  springs  of  love  gushed  forth  to  greet 
My  wearied  heart— behold  two  spirits  came  • 
Floatiiif^  in  light,  serapliio  ministers, 
The  semblance  of  whose  splendor  on  me  fell 
As  on  some  dusky  stream  the  matin  ray, 
Touching  the  gloomy  waters  with  its  life. 
And  both  were  fond  and  one  was  merciful! 
And  to  my  home  long  forfeited  they  bore 
My  vairrant  spirit,  and  the  gentle  hearth 
I  reckless  fled,  received  me  with  its  shade 
And  pleasant  refuge.     And  our  softened  hearts 
Were  like  the  twilight,  when  our  very  bliss 
Calls  tears  to  soothe  our  rapture;  as  the  stars 
Steal  forth,  then  shining  smiles  their  trembling  ray 
Mixed  with  our  tenderness;  and  love  was  there 
In  all  his  manifold  forms;  the  sweet  embrace, 
And  thrilling  pressure  of  the  gentle  hand, 
And  silence  speaking  with  the  melting  eye! 

IV. 

And  now  again  I  feel  thy  breath,  O  spring! 
And  now  the  seal  hath  fallen  from  my  gaze, 
And  thy  wild  music  in  my  ready  ear 
Finds  a'  quick  echo!    The  discordant  world 
Mars  nf)t  thy  melodies;  thy  blossoms  now 
Are  emblems  of  my  heart;  and  tin'ough  my  veins 
The  flow  of  youthful  feeling  long  pent  up 
Glides  like  thy  sunny  streams!    In  this  fair  scene, 
On  forms  still  fairer  I  my  blessing  pour; 
On  her  the  beautiful,  the  wise,  the  good, 
Who  learned  tlie  sweetest  lesson  to  •'orgive; 
And  on  the  brigljt-eyed  daughter  oi  our  love, 
Who  soothed  a  mother,  and  a  father  saved! 


CHAPTER  II. 

Between  the  reconciliation  of  Lady  Annabel  Herbert  with 
her  husband,  at  the  Armenian  convent  at  Venice,  and  the  spring 
morning  in  tlie  Apennines,  whicli  we  have  just  described,  half 
a  year  had  intervened.  Tlie  political  position  of  Mannion  Her- 
bert rendei-ed  it  impossible  for  liim  to  remain  in  any  city  where 
tliere  was  a  representative  of  liis  Britannic  Majesty.  Indeed  it 
was  scarcely  safe  for  him  to  be  known  out  of  America.  He  had 
(juitted  that  country  shortly  after  the  struggle  was  over,  chiefly 
from  considerations  for  his  liealth.  His  energies  had  been  fast 
failing  him;  and  a  retired  life  and  change  of  climate  had  been 
recommended  by  his  physicians.  His  own  feeUngs  induced  him 
to  visit  Italy,  where  lie  had  once  intended  to  pass  his  life,  and 
where  he  now  repaired  to  await  death.  Assuming  a  feigned 
name,  and  living  in  strict  seclusion,  it  is  probable  that  his  pres- 
ence would  never  Iiave  been  discovered— or  if  detected,  would 
not  have  been  noticed.  Once  more  united  with  his  wife,  lier 
personal  influence  at  the  court  of  St.  James',  and  lier  powerful 
connections  might  secure  him  from  annoyance:  and  Venetia 
had  even  indulged  in  a  vague  liope  of  returning  to  England. 
But  Herbert  could  only  have  found  himself  again  in  his  native 
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coimtrv  as  a  jirisoner  on  ]iarolt'.  It  would  havo  been  quite  iin- 
possihle  for  liiin  to  mix  in  the  civil  luisiness  of  iiis  native  land, 
or  enjoy  any  of  the  rights  of  citizenshi]).  If  a  mild  sovereij^n  in 
his  mercy  had  inileed  accorded  him  a  )>ardon,  it  must  liave  been 
accompanied  with  rigoiousand  monifyin<z:  conditions;  and  ids 
l)resence,  in  all  ,>rol)al)ility,  would  have  been  confined  to  his 
country  residence  and  its  immediate  nei.y:iiborliood. 

Tile  pride  of  Lady  Annabel  herself  recoiled  from  this  sufTemnce; 
ami  althouj;!)  Herbert— keenly  conscious  of  the  sacrifice  which  a 
permanent  estrangement  from  England  entailed  upon  his  wife 
and  child — would  have  submitteil  to  any  restrictions,  however 
lunniliating.  provided  they  were  not  inconsistent  with  his  honor, 
it  must  he  confessed  tliat,  wiien  he  spoke  of  tliis  ])ainful  subject 
to  his  wife,  it  was  with  no  slight  self-congratulation  that  he  had 
found  her  resolution  to  remain  abroad  under  any  circumstances 
was  fixed  with  her  haiiitual  decision.  She  commuiucated, 
in  leed.  both  to  the  Bishop  of and  to  her  brother,  the  un- 
expected change  that  had  occurred  in  her  coiulition,  ami  she  had 
reason  to  believe  that  a  representation  of  what  had  iiai)i)ened 
woidd  be  made  to  the  royal  family.  Perhaps  both  the  head  of 
her  house  and  her  reverend  friend  anticipated  that  time  might 
remove  the  Darrier  that  presented  itself  to  Herbert's  immediate 
return  to  England:  they  confined  their  answers,  however,  to 
congratulations  on  the  reconciliation,  to  their  confidence  in  the 
satisfaction  it  would  occasion  her.  and  to  the  expressicm  of 
their  faithful  friendsiiii).  and  neitlier  alluded  to  a  result  which  _ 
both,  if  otdy  for  her  sake,  desired. 

The  Herberts  had  (piitted  Venice  a  very  few  days  after  the 
meeting  on  the  Island  of  St.  Lazaro;  had  traveled  by  slow  jour- 
neys, crossing  the  Apennines,  to  (irenoa:  and  only  remained  in 
that  city  until  they  engaged  their  present  residence.  It  com- 
bined all  the  advantages  which  they  desired;  seclusion,  beauty, 
comff)rt,  ami  the  mild  atmosphere  that  Venetia  had  seemed  to 
require.  It  was  not.  however,  the  genial  air  that  had  recalled 
the  rose  to  Venetia's  cheek  and  the  sunny  smile  to  her  bright 
eye,  or  had  ins[)ired  again  that  graceful  form  with  all  its  pris- 
tine elasticity.  It  was  a  heart  content,  a  spirit  at  length  at 
j)eace.  The  contemplation  of  the  hapi)iness  of  those  most  dear 
to  her,  that  she  hourly  witnessed,  and  the  l)lissful  consciousness 
that  her  exertions  had  mainly  contrU)Uted  to,  if  not  completi'ly 
occasiimed.  all  this  felicity,  were  remedies  of  far  more  efficacy 
than  all  the  consultations  and  prescri|)tions  of  her  ])hysicians. 
The  conduct  of  her  father  repai(l  her  for  all  her  sufTerings,  and 
realized  all  her  dreams  of  domestic  tenderness  and  delight. 
Tender,  grateful,  and  affectionate.  Herbert  hovered  round  her 
niotlicr  like  a  delicate  spirit  who  had  Ix-en  released  by  some  kind 
mortal  from  a  tedious  and  revolting  thralldoin.  aid  who  believed 
he  coulil  never  sufficiently  testify  his  devotion.  There  was  so 
much  respect  blended  with  his  fondness,  that  tlie  s})irit  of  her 
n)(»ther  was  utterl}'  subdued  by  his  irresistible  demeanor.  All 
her  .sadnes^s  and  rcserv*-.  her  distrust  and  lur  fear  had  vanished; 
and  rising  confid(?icc  mingling  with  the  love  she  had  ever  borne 
Uj  him,  she   taught   herself   even  to   seek    his   opinion,  and  bo 
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guided  by  his  advice.  She  could  not  refrain,  indeed,  from  occa- 
sioiiiilly  feeling — in  tliis  full  enjoynient  of  liis  love — that  she 
iniglit  iiave  originally  acted  witii  too  nuicli  jjiccipilalion;  and 
tliat,  iiad  she  only  bent  for  a  moment  to  tlie  nec-essity  of  con- 
ciliation, and  condescended  to  the  excusable  artifices  of  att'ec- 
tion,  their  misery  might  have  been  prevented.  Once  when  they 
were  alone,  her  softened  heart  would  have  confessed  to  Herbert 
this  painful  conviction,  but  he  was  too  liajjpy  and  too  generous 
to  permit  her  for  a  moment  to  indulge  in  such  a  remorseful  re- 
trospect. All  the  error,  lie  insisted,  was  his  (>ivii;  and  lie  hail 
been  fool  enough  to  have  wantonly  forfeited  a  happiness  which 
time  and  experience  had  now  taught  him  to  appreciate. 

'•  We  mairieil  too  young,  Marmion,"  said  his  wife. 

"  It  shall  lie  that  then,  love,"  replied  Herbert;  "  but  for  Jill  that 
I  ha\e  suffered,  I  would  no.  have  avoided  my  fate  on  the  condi- 
tion of  losing  the  exipiisile  present  I" 

It  is  periiajjs  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  Herbert  avoided 
with  the  most  scrupuious  vigilance  the  slightest  allusion  to  any 
of  those  peculiar  opinions,  for  which  he  was  unhappily  too  cel- 
ebrated. Musing  over  the  singular  revolutions  which  had  al- 
ready occurred  in  his  liabits  and  liis  feelings  toward  herself, 
Lady  Annabel  indeed  did  not  desi)air  that  bis  once  self-sufficient 
souT  might  ultimately  bow  to  that  blessed  faith  which  to  herself 
had  ever  proved  so  great  a  support  and  so  exquisite  a  solace.  It 
was.  indeed,  the  inexpressible  hope  that  lingered  at  the  bottom 
(if  her  heart;  and  sometimes  slie  even  indulged  in  the  delightful 
fancy  that  his  mild  and  penitent  spirit  had  by  the  gracious 
mercy  of  Providence,  been  already  toiiclied  by  the  briglit  sun- 
beam of  conviction.  At  all  events,  his  subdued  and  chastened 
temperament  was  no  unworth}'  preparation  for  still  greater  bless- 
ings. It  was  this  hallowed  anticij)ation  which  consoled,  and 
alo.ie  consoled,  Lady  Annabel  for  her  own  estrangement  from 
the  communion  of  her  national  church.  Of  all  the  sacrifices 
which  her  devotion  to  Herbert  entailed  upon  her,  this  was  the 
one  which  she  felt  most  constantly  and  most  severely.  Not  a 
day  elai>sed,  but  the  chapel  at  Cherbury  rose  before  her;  and 
wlien  she  remembered  that  neither  herself  nor  her  daughter 
might  again  kneel  round  the  altar  of  their  God,  she  almost  trem- 
bled at  tiie  step  which  she  had  taken,  and  almost  esteemed  it  a 
sacrifice  of  heavenly  to  earthly  duty,  which  no  considerations 
l)erhai)S  warranted.  This  ai)prehension,  indeed,  was  the  clouil 
in  her  life,  and  the  one  which  Venetia,  who  felt  all  its  validity, 
found  difficnlty  in  combating. 

Otherwise,  when  Venetia  beheld  her  parents,  she  felt  ethereal, 
and  seemed  to  move  in  air;  for  her  life,  in  spite  of  its  ai)i)arent 
traiKpiillity,  was  to  her  all  excitement.  She  never  looked  upon 
her  father,  or  heard  his  voice,  without  a  thrill.  His  society  was 
as  delightful  as  his  heart  was  tender.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she 
could  listen  to  him  forever.  Every  word  he  spoke  was  different 
to  the  language  of  other  men;  there  was  not  a  subject  on  which 
his  richly  cultivated  mind  could  not  pour  forth  instantaneously 
a  flood  of  fine  fancies  and  deep  intellig(>nce.  He  seemed  to  have 
read  every  book  in  every  language,  and  to  have  mused  over 
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t'Vfry  lino  lie  had  read.  She  (.-oiild  not  concoive  lu)\v  one,  the 
tt)nL'  ol"  whoso  mind  was  so  orij;inal  that  it  sugi;ostod  on  e\eiy 
topic  some  oonclnsion  that  struclv  instantly  by  its  racy  novelty, 
conld  bo  so  saturated  with  the  learning  and  Ihe  views  of  other 
men.  Aitiiough  tliey  lived  in  nnl>roken  solitude,  and  were  al- 
most always  together,  not  a  day  passed  that  she  did  not  find  her- 
self musing  over  some  thought  or  exi)ression  of  her  father,  and 
^vhich  broke  from  iiis  mind  without  effort,  and  as  if  by  chance. 

Literature  to  Herl)ert  was  now  oidy  a  source  of  amusement 
and  engaging  occu])ation.  x\.il  thought  of  fame  had  long  fled 
from  his  soid.  He  cared  not  for  being  disturbed;  and  he  would 
tiirow  down  his  Plato  for  '*  Don  (Quixote."  or  close  his  x'Eschylus 
and  take  up  a  volufne  of  iMadame  do  Sevigne  witlK)uta  murmur, 
if  reminded  by  anything  that  occurred  of  a  passage  whicli  might 
c-ontrii)ute  to  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  his  wife  and 
daughter.  Indeed,  his  only  study  now  was  to  contribute  to 
their  hai)i)iness. 

For  iiim  they  had  given  up  their  country  aud  soc-iety,  and  lie 
sought  by  his  vigilant  attenti(Ui,  and  his  various  accomplish- 
ments, to  render  their  hours  as  light  and  pleasant  as,  under  such 
circumstances,  was  jxjssible.  His  muse,  too,  was  only  dedicated 
to  the  celel)ration  of  any  topic  which  their  life  or  themselves 
suggested.  lie  loved  to  lie  under  tlie  trees,  and  pour  forth  son- 
nets to  Lady  Annabel,  and  encouraged  Venetia,  by  the  readiness 
and  interest  with  which  he  invariably  complied  with  her  intima- 
tions, to  throw  out  every  fancy  which  occurred  to  her  for  his 
verse.  A  life  ])assed  without  the  intrusion  of  a  single  evil 
])assion,  without  a  single  expression  that  was  not  soft,  and  grace- 
ful, and  mild,  and  ailorned  with  all  the  resources  of  a  most 
accomplished  and  creative  spirit,  re(pured  not  the  distractions  of 
society.  It  would  have  shrunk  frt)in  it — from  all  its  artificial 
excitement  and  vapid  reaction.  The  days  of  the  Herberts  flowed 
on  in  one  liright,  continuous  stream  of  love,  and  literature,  and 
gentle  ])leasures.  Beneath  them  was  the  green  earth,  above 
tliem  the  ))lue  sky.  Their  spirits  were  as  clear,  and  their  hearts 
as  soft  as  the  clime. 

The  hour  of  twilight  was  ai)proaching.  and  the  Herberts 
were  ]>rc]iaring  for  their  daily  walk.  Their  simple  rojiast 
was  finislied,  and  Venetia  held  the  verses  which  her  father 
had  written  in  the  morning,  and  which  he  had  jiresented  to 
her. 

"  L(rt,  us  descend  to  Spezzia,"  said  Herbert  to  La,dy  Annabel; 
"  I  love  an  ficean  sunset." 

Accordingly  they  proceeded  through  their  valley  to  the  craggy 
|)ath  winch  h'd  down  to  the  bay.  After  ))assing  through  a  small 
ravine.  th(;  magnificent  prospect  ojienetl  l)efoi'e  tiicm.  The  sun 
was  yt  an  hour  above  the  horizon,  and  the  sea  was  like  a  lake 
of  molten  gold;  tlu;  color  of  the  sky  nearest  to  the  .sun  ot  a  ))ale 
green,  with  two  or  three  buinished  streaks  of  va]ior,  rpiite  still, 
and  so  thin  you  could  almost  catch  the  sky  through  them,  fixed, 
as  it  v.(;re,  in  this  gorgeous  frame.  It  was  now  a  d<'a(l  <'alni, 
but  thf  sail  that  had  been  hovering  the  whole  morning  in  the 
ufling,  had  made  the  harlior  in  time,  aud  had  just  cast  anchor 
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near  some  coasting  craft  and  fishing  boats,  all  that  nowicinaiiuMl 
where  Napoleon  liad  itrojected  foriiiiii,<;'  one  of  the  arsenals  of  the 
woril. 

Tracinj;-  their  way  down  a  mild  declivity,  covered  with  spread- 
ing vineyards,  and  ijnite  fragrant  with  the  blossom  of  the  vine, 
the  Herberts  proceeded  through  a  wood  of  olives,  anil  emerged 
on  a  terrace  raised  directly  above  the  shore,  leading  to  Spezzia, 
and  studded  iiere  and  there  with  rugged  groujjs  of  aloes. 

"  1  have  often  observed  hei'e,"  said  Venetia,  "about  a  mile  out 
at  sea — there  now,  where  I  point — the  water  rise.  It  is  now  a 
calm,  and  yet  it  is  more  troubled.  I  think,  than  usual.  Tell  ine 
the  cause,  dear  father,  for  I  have  often  wished  to  know." 

"  It  passes  jny  experience,'"  said  Herbert;  "  but  here  is  an  an- 
cient fisherman;  let  us  incjuire  of  him." 

He  was  an  oitl  man,  leaning  against  a  rock,  and  smoking  his 
pijie  in  contemplative  silence:  his  face  bronzed  with  the  sun 
and  the  roughness  of  many  seasons,  and  his  gray  hairs  not 
hidden  by  his  long  blue  caj).  Herbert  saluted  him,  and  pointing 
to  the  phenomenon,  requested  an  explanation  of  it. 

"  "Tis  a  fountain  of  fresh  water,  signor,  that  rises  in  our  gulf," 
said  the  old  fisherman,  '•  to  the  heigiit  of  twenty  feet." 

•'And  is  it  constant"/"  inquired  Herbert. 

"  'Tis  the  same  in  sunshine  and  in  storm,  in  summer  and  in 
winter,  in  calm  or  in  breeze,"  saiil  the  old  fisherman. 

'*  And  has  it  always  been  so'/' 

"  It  came  before  my  time." 

"  A  philoso])hic  answer,"  said  Herbert,  "  and  deserves  a  paul. 
Mine  was  a  crude  (question.     Adio,  good  friend." 

"  1  should  like  to  drink  of  that  fountain  of  fresh  water,  An- 
nabel," said  Herbert.  "  There  seems  to  me  something  wondrous 
fanciful  in  it.  Some  day  we  will  row  there.  It  shall  be  calm 
like  this." 

"  We  want  a  fountain  in  our  valley,""  said  Lad}-  Annabel. 

"We  do,""  said  Herbert;  "  and  I  think  we  must  make  one;  we 
must  in(iuire  at  Genoa.  I  am  curious  in  fountains.  Our  fount- 
ain should,  I  think,  be  classical;  sim^jle,  compact,  with  a  choice 
inscription   the  altar  of  a  Naiad."" 

"  And  mamma  shall  make  the  design,  and  you  shall  write  the 
inscription,"  said  Venetia. 

"  And  you  shall  be  the  nymph,  chilil,""  said  Herbert. 

They  w-eie  now  within  a  bowshot  of  the  harbor,  and  a  jutting 
cliff  of  marble,  more  graceful  from  a  contiguous  bed  of  myrtles, 
invited  them  to  rest,  and.  watch  the  approaching  sunset. 

"  Say  what  they  like,'"  said  Herbert,  ■••  there  is  a  spell  in  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  which  no  others  can  rival. 
Never  was  such  a  union  of  natural  loveliness  and  magical  as- 
sociations! On  these  shores  have  risen  all  that  interests  us  in 
the  past — Egypt  and  Palestine;  Greece.  Rome,  and  Carthage, 
Moorish  Spain,  and  feudal  Italy.  These  shores  have  yielded  us 
our  religion,  our  arts,  our  literature,  and  our  l:iws.  If  all  that 
we  have  gained  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  was  erased 
from  the  meinoiy  of  man,  we  should  be  savages.  Will  the  At- 
lantic ever  be  as  memoi'able  ?    Its  civilization  will  be  more  rapid, 
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hnX  will  it  bo  as  rofinod?  and,  far  tiioro  important,  will  it  bo  as 
juTnianont  V  Will  it  not  lack  tho  racy  vio()i- aiid  tiio  subtle  .si)irit 
of  abori.L^inal  •renins?  W'll  not  a  colonial  character  clinj^  to  its 
society  I  Feeble,  inanimat.',  evanescent.  VMiat  America  is  de- 
ficient in,  is  creative  intellect.  It  has  no  nationality.  Its  in- 
tellijjence  has  been  im))ortt>d  like  its  manufactured  p^oods.  Its 
inhabitants  are  a  jieople.  but  are  tiiey  a  nation?  I  wisii  that  the 
emi)ire  of  the  Incas.  and  the  kini^'doni  of  Montezuma,  had  not 
iieen  sacriticed.  1  wish  that  the  rt'i'ublic  of  the  Puritans  had 
blendeil  with  the  tribes  of  the  wilderness." 

The  red  sun  was  now  hoverinji:  over  the  horizon;  it  quivered 
for  an  instant,  and  then  sank.  Immediately  the  hi,i:;h  and  undu- 
lating:; coast  wa.s  covered  with  a  crimson  flush;  the  cliffs,  (lie 
groves,  the  bays  and  jutlin<^  promontories,  each  straj;glin.ti- sail 
and  tall  white  tower,  suffused  with  a  rosy  light.  (Jlradually  that 
rosy  tint  became  a  bright  violet,  and  then  faded  into  pnr))le. 
But  the  glory  of  the  sunset  long  lingered  in  the  glowing  west, 
stieaming  with  every  color  of  the  Iris— while  a  solitary  star 
glittereil  witli  silver  light  amid  tlie  shifting  splendor. 

'•  Hesperus  ri.ses  from  the  sunset  like  the  foimtain  of  fresh 
water  from  the  sea,"'  said  Herbert.  "  Tiie  sky  and  the  ocean 
have  two  natures  like  ourselves." 

At  this  moment  tho  boat  of  the  vessel,  that  had  anchored 
about  an  hour  back,  put  to  shore. 

"  That  seems  an  English  lirig."  said  Herbert.  "  I  cannot  ex- 
actly make  out  its  trim;  it  .scarcely  seems  a  merchant  vessel." 

The  projection  of  the  shore  hid  the  boat  from  their  sight  as  it 
landed.  The  Herberts  rose,  and  proceeded  toward  the  harbor. 
There  were  some  rude  steps  cut  in  the  rock  which  led  from  the 
immediate  shore  to  the  terrace.  As  they  ap])roached  these,  two 
gentlemen  in  sailors"  jackets  mounted  suddenly.  Lady  Annabel 
and  V^enetia  simultaneously  started  as  they  recognized  Lord  Ca- 
durcis  and  his  cousin.  They  were  so  close,  that  neither  party 
had  time  to  prepare  themselves.  Venetia  found  her  hand  in 
tliat  of  Plantagenet.  while  Lady  Annabel  saluted  George.  In- 
finite were  the  mutual  incpiiries  and  congratulations,  but  it  so 
happenetl  that,  with  one  excejjtion,  no  name  was  mentioned. 

It  was  (juite  evident,  however,  to  Herljcrt  tiiat  tliese  were 
very  familiar  acquaintances  of  his  family,  for,  in  the  surprise 
of  the  moment,  I^n-d  Cadurcis  had  saluted  his  daughter  by  her 
Christian  name.  There  was  no  slight  emotion,  too,  displayed  on 
all  sides.  Indei'd.  inde]iendent  of  the  agitations  whi(-h  so  unex- 
jiected  a  rencounter  was  calculate<l  to  ])roduce,  the  presence  of 
Heilicrt.  after  the  first  moments  of  recognition,  not  a  little  ex- 
cited the  curiosity  of  the  young  men,  and  in  some  degree  occa- 
sioned the  embarrassment  <jf  all.  WIk)  was  this  stranger  on 
whom  Venetia  and  her  mother  were  leaning  witii  such  fondness? 
He  was  scarcely  too  old  to  be  the  admirer  of  Venetia,  and  if 
there  were  a  greater  disjjarity  of  years  between  them  than  is 
usual,  his  distinguished  ajipearance  might  well  reconcile  tlio 
lady  to  her  lot.  or  even  justify  her  choice.  Had.  then,  ('adurcis 
again  met  Venelia  only  to  find  her  the  bride  or  the  beti'othed  of 
another? -a  mortifying  situation,  even  an  inlolerai)le  (jue,  if  his 
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feelings  roinainod  niicliaTiged;  and  if  tlio  ovciitfid  year  tliat  had 
elapseil  since  they  parteil,  liad  not  icplaced  h<'r  image  in  Ids  sus- 
ceptible ndnd  by  anotlier  more  ciierisiied,  and,  perhaps,  less  ob- 
durate. Again,  tu  Lady  Annabel  the  moment  was  one  of  great 
awkwardness,  for  the  introduction  of  her  husband  to  those  with 
wliom  she  was  recently  so  intimate,  and  who  were  then  aware 
tliat  tile  name  of  tiiat  iuishand  was  never  even  mentioned  in  her 
presence,  recalled  the  ])ainful  past  witli  a  disturbing  vividness. 
Venetia,  indeed,  did  not  share  these  feelings  fully,  but  siie 
tliongiit  it  ungracious  to  anticipate  Jier  mother  in  the  announce- 
ment. 

Tlie  Herberts  turned  with  Lord  Cadurcis  and  his  cousin;  tliey 
were  about  to  retrace  tlieir  steps  on  tlie  terrace,  wlien  Lady  An- 
nabel, tai<ing  advantage  of  the  momentary  silence,  and  sum- 
moning all  her  energy,  with  a  pale  ciieek,  and  a  voice  that 
slightly  faltered,  said:  "  Lord  Cadurcis,  allow  me  to  introduce 
you  to  Mr.  Herbert,  my  husband,"  slie  added,  with  emphasis, 

"Good  God!"  exclaimed  Lord  Cadurcis,  starting:  and  tlien 
outstretciiing  his  liand.  lie  contrived  to  add,  "  have  L  indeed, 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  one  I  have  so  hjng  admired  Y" 

"  Loi'd  Cadurcis!"'  exclaimed  Herbert,  scarcely  less  surprised. 
"  Is  it  Lord  Cadurcis  ?    This  is  a  welcome  meeting." 

Every  one  present  felt  overpowered  with  confusion  or  aston- 
ishment; Lady  Annabel  sought  refuge  iu  presenting  Captain 
Cadurcis  to  lier  hu&ljand.  This  ceremony,  thougli  little  noticed 
even  by  those  more  immediately  interested  in  it,  nevertheless 
served,  in  some  degree,  as  a  diversion.  Herbert,  who  was  only 
astonished,  was  the  first  who  rallied.  Perhaps  Lord  Cadurcis 
was  tiie  only  man  in  existence  whom  Herbert  wished  to  know. 
He  liad  read  his  works  witli  rapture;  at  least  those  portions 
wliicli  foreign  journals  liad  afforded  him.  He  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  his  fame  and  genius;  but  what  perplexed  liim  at 
this  moment,  even  more  than  his  unexpected  introduction  to 
him,  was  the  singular,  the  very  extraordinary  circumstances, 
that  the  name  of  their  most  celebrated  countryman  sliould  never 
have  escaped  tJie  lipseitlier  of  liis  wife  or  hisdaugliter,  aitiiough 
they  appeared,  and  Venetia  especially,  to  be  on  terms  with  him 
of  even  domestic  intimacj'. 

'"You  arrived  here  to-day,  Lord  Cadurcis?"  said  Herbert. 
"  From  whence?" 

'•  Immediately  from  Naples,  where  we  last  touched,"  replied 
liis  h)rdship;  "  but  I  have  been  residing  at  Athens." 

*'  I  envy  you,"  said  Herbert. 

"  It  would  be  a  fit  residence  for  you,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 
"  You  were,  however,  in  some  degree,  my  companion,  for  a  vol- 
ume of  your  poems  was  one  of  tiie  few  books  I  liad  with  me.  I 
parted  with  all  tiie  rest,  but  I  retained  that.  It  is  in  my  cabin: 
and  full  of  my  scribblement.  If  jou  svould  condescend  to  ac- 
cept it.  I  would  offer  it  you." 

Mr.  Herbert  and  Lord  Cadurcis  maintained  tlie  conversation 
along  the  terrace.  Venetia.  by  whose  side  lier  old  companion 
walked,  was  quite  silent.  Once  her  ejes  met  those  of  Ca<lurcis; 
his  exiiression  of  mingled  harshness  and  astonishuieut  was  ij're- 
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sistible.  His  cousin  and  I.aily  Annabel  carried  on  a  more  sup- 
pressed conversation,  but  on  ordinary  topics.  When  they  had 
reached  the  olive  jxrove,  Herbert  said:  "  Here  lies  our  way  home- 
ward, my  lord.  If  you  and  your  cousin  will  accompany  us,  it 
will  deli,L,'lit  Lady  Annabel  and  myself." 

"  Ni'tliin.!;,  I  am  sure,  will  give  George  and  myself  greater 
pleasure."'  he  replied.  "We  had,  indeed,  no  i)urpose  when  you 
met  us,  but  to  enjoy  our  escape  from  imi)risonment;  little  dream- 
ing that  we  should  meet  our  kindest  and  oldest  friends,"  he 
added. 

•'  Kindest  and  oldest  friends!"  thought  Herbert  to  himself. 
"  Well,  tliis  is  strange,  indeed." 

'•  It  is  but  a  sligiit  distance,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  who  thought 
it  necessary  to  enforce  the  invitation.  "  We  live  in  the  valley, 
of  which  yonder  hill  forms  a  part." 

"  And  there  we  have  passed  our  winter  and  our  spring," 
added  Venetia,  '•  almost  as  delightfully  as  you  could  have  done 
at  Athens." 

"AVelll"  thought  Cadurcis  to  himself.  'I  have  seen  many  of 
the  world's  marvels,  but  this  day  is  a  miracle." 

When  they  had  proceeded  through  the  olive  wood,  and 
mounted  the  acclivity,  they  arrived  at  a  patli  which  permitted 
the  ascent  of  only  one  person  at  a  time.  Cadurcis  was  last,  and 
followed  Ver.etia.  Unal)le  any  longer  to  endure  the  suspense, 
he  was  rather  irritated  that  she  kept  .so  close  to  her  father;  he 
himself  loitered  a  few  paces  behind,  and  breaking  off  a  branch 
of  laurel,  he  tossed  it  at  her.  She  looked  romul  and  smiled;  he 
liecUouf'd  to  her  to  fall  l)ack.  "Tell  me,  Venetia,"  he  said, 
"  vhat  does  all  this  mean  V" 

"It  means  that  we  are  at  last  all  very  happy,"  she  replied. 
"  Do  }'ou  not  see  \ny  father?" 

"  Yes;  and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  him.  but  this  company  is  the 
very  last  m  which  I  expected  to  have  that  pleasure." 

"  It  is  too  long  a  story  to  tell  you  now;  you  must  imagine  it." 
*  But  vou  ai-e  glad  to  see  me  ?" 

"  \W." 

"  I  don't  think  you  care  for  me  the  least." 

'•.Silly  Lord  Cadurcis!"  .she  said,  smiling. 

"  If  you  call  me  Lord  Cadurcis,  I  shall  immediately  go  back 
to  the  brig,  and  set  sail  this  night  for  Athens." 

"  Well.  tlK-n,  silly  Plantagenet!" 

He  laughed,  and  they  ran  on. 


CHAPTER   III. 

"  Well,  I  am  not  surprised  that  you  should  have  passed  your 
time  delightfully  here,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis  to  Lady  Annabel, 
when  they  had  entered  tlie  villa;  "for  I  never  beheld  .so  de- 
li^rhtful  a  retreat.  It  is  even  more  excpiisite  than  your  villa  on 
the  lake,  of  whieh  Ceorgf  gave  me  so  glowing  a  description.  I 
was  almost  tenijited  to  ha::ten  to  you.  Would  you  have  smiled 
upon  me'f  he  added,  ratlier  archly,  and  in  a  coaxing  tone. 
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"  I  am  more  gratified  that  we  have  met  liere,"  said  Lady 
Annalx'l. 

"  An<l  thus."  added  C'adiircis. 

"  Yoti  have  heeii  a  great  traveler  since  we  last  met?''  said  Lady 
Annaheh  a  httle  embarrassed. 

"  My  days  of  restlessness  are  over,''  said  Cadiuxis.  "  I  desire 
nothing  more  dearly  than  to  settle  down  in  the  bosom  of  these 
green  liills  as  voii  liave  done." 

"This  life  s'uits  Mr.  Herbert,"  said  Lady  Annabel.  "He  is 
fond  of  seclusion,  and  you  know  I  am  accustomed  to  it." 

"  Ahl  yes,"  said  Cadurcis,  mournfully.  "When  1  was  in 
Greece,  I  used  to  wisli  that  none  of  us  ever  had  left  dear  Cher- 
bury:  but  I  do  not  now." 

"We  must  forget  Cherbury,"  said  Ladj'  Annabel. 

"  1  cannot— I  cannot  forget  her  who  cherislied  my  melancholy 
cliildhood.  Dear  Lady  Annabel,"  he  added  in  a  voice  of 
emotion,  and  olfering  her  his  hand,  "forget  all  my  follies,  and 
remember  tliat  I  was  your  child,  once  as  dutiful  as  you  were 
affectionate." 

Who  could  resist  this  appeal?  Lady  Annabel,  not  witliout 
agitation,  yielded  him  her  liand,  vvlucli  he  pressed  to  his  lips. 
"Now  I  am  again  liappy,"  said  Cadurcis;  "  now  we  are  all 
hapi)y.  Sweetest  of  friends,  you  have  removed  in  a  moment  the 
bitterness  of  years." 

Although  lights  were  in  the  saloon,  the  windows  opening  on 
tlie  portico  were  not  closed.  The  evening  air  was  soft  and 
balmy,  and,  though  the  moon  liad  not  risen,  the  distant  iiills 
were  clear  in  the  starlight.  Venetia  was  standing  in  the  portico 
conversing  with  George  Cadurcis. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  too  much  of  a  Turk  lo  drink  our  coffee, 
Lord  Cadurcis,"  said  Herbert.  Cadurcis  turned  and  joined  them, 
together  witli  Lady  Annabel. 

"  Nay."  said  Lord  Cadurcis.  in  a  joyous  tone.  "Lady  Anna- 
bel will  answer  for  me  that  I  always  find  everything  perfect 
under  her  roof." 

Captain  C'adurcis  and  Venetia  now  re-entered  the  villa;  they 
clustered  round  the  table,  and  seated  themselves. 

"  Why,  Venetia,"  said  Cadiu-cis,  "(ieorge  met  me  in  Sicilj-, 
and  quite  frightened  me  about  you.  It  is  the  air  of  the  Apen- 
nines tliat  has  worked  these  marvels,  for  really  you  appear  to  me 
exactly  tlie  same  as  when  we  learned  the  French  vocabulary  to- 
gether ten  years  ago." 

"The  French  vocabulary  together  ten  years  ago!"  thought 
Herbert:  "  not  a  mere  London  acquaintance  then.  This  is  very 
strange. " 

"  Why,  indeed,  Plantagenet,"  replied  Venetia,  "  I  was  very 
unwell  when  George  visited  us:  biit  I  really  have  quite  forgotten 
that  1  ever  was  an  invalid,  and  I  never  mean  to  be  again." 

"'Plantagenet!'"  soliloquized  Herbert.  "And  this  is  the 
great  poet  of  whom  I  have  heard  so  much!  My  daugiiter  is 
tolerably  familiar  with  him." 

"  1  have  brouglit  you  all  sorts  of  buffooneries  from  Stamb<i\il." 
continued  Cadurcis;  "  sweetmeats;  and  slippers,  and  shawls,  and 
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ila}::gers  worn  only  by  sultanas,  and  with  which  if  necessary 
they  fan  ki'ej)  *  the  harenrs  lord  '  in  ordei'.  I  meant  to  have 
sent  tiieni  w  ith  George  to  England,  for  really  I  did  not  anticipate 
our  meeting  here  " 

'••Sweetmeats  and  slippers."  said  Herbert  to  himself, 
"  '  shawls  and  daggers!"     Wliat  next?" 

'•And  has  George  been  with  you  all  the  time?"  inquired 
Venetia. 

•  Oh!  we  quarreled  now  and  then,  of  coui'se.  He  found 
Athens  dull,  and  would  stay  at  Constantinople,  chained  by  tlie 
charms  of  a  fair  Perote,  to  whom  he  wanted  uw  to  write  sonnets 
m  his  name.  I  would  not.  because  1  thought  it  immoral.  But, 
on  the  whole,  we  got  on  very  well,  a  sort  of  Pylades  and  Orestes, 
1  assure  you;  we  never  absolutely  fouglit." 

"Come,  come,"  said  George,  "  Cadurcis  is  always  ashamed  of 
being  amialjle.  "We  were  together  much  more  than  I  ever 
intendt'd  or  anticijjated.  You  know  mine  was  a  s])orting  tour; 
and  therefore,  of  course,  we  were  sometimes  separated.  But  he 
was  exceedingly  ])opular  with  all  parties,  especially  the  Turks, 
whom  he  rewarded  for  their  courtesy  by  w  riling  odes  to  the 
Greeks  to  stir  them  uj)  to  revolt." 

"Well,  they  never  read  them,"  said  Cadurcis.  "  All  we,  poor 
fellows,  can  do."  he  ad<led.  turnmg  to  Herbert.  ''  is  to  wake  the 
Hellenistic  raptures  of  Mayfair;  and  that  they  call  fame;  as 
much  like  fame  as  a  toadstool  is  like  a  truftle." 

"  Nevertheless.  I  hope  the  muse  has  not  slumbered,"  said  Her- 
l)ert;  "for  you  have  had  the  happiest  insjiiration  in  the  climes 
in  which  you  have  resided:  not  only  are  they  essentially  poetic, 
but  they  offer  a  virgin  vein." 

"  I  have  written  a  little,"  replied  Cadurcis:  "  I  will  give  it  you, 
if  you  like,  some  day  to  turn  over.  Yours  is  the  only  opinion 
that  I  really  care  for.  I  have  no  great  idea  of  the  poetry;  but  I 
am  very  strong  in  my  costume.  I  feel  very  confident  about  that. 
I  fancy  I  know  how  to  hit  off  a  pasha,  or  touch  in  a  Greek  pirate 
now.  As  for  all  the  things  I  wi-ote  in  England,  I  really  am 
ashamed  of  them.  I  got  up  my  Orientalism  from  books,  and 
sidtaJis  and  sultanas  at  mastpierades,"  he  added,  archly.  "  I  re- 
meml)er  I  made  my  heroines  always  wear  turl)ans:  only  con- 
ceive my  horror  when  T  found  that  a  Turkish  woman  would  as 
.soon  think  of  putting  my  hat  on  as  a  turb;in.  and  that  it  was  an 
article  of  dress  entirely  confined  to  a  liond  Street  ndlliner." 

The  evening  i)assed  in  interesting  and  diverting  conversation; 
of  course,  principally  contributed  by  the  two  travelers,  who  liad 
seen  so  much.  Insjiirited  by  his  interview  with  Lady  Annabel, 
and  her  graciotis  reception  of  his  overtures.  Lord  C^adurcis  was 
in  (jne  of  those  frolic  humors.  whicJi  we  have  before  noticed 
was  not  unnatural  to  him.  He  had  considerable  powers  of 
mimicry,  ami  the  talent  that  had  pictured  to  Venetia,  in  old 
days,  with  such  liveliness,  the  habits  of  the  old  maids  of  Mor- 
|)eth,  was  now  .-ngaged  on  more  considerable  topics;  an  inter- 
view witli  a  pasha,  a  peep  into  ;i  harem,  a  visit  to  a  pir.ite's  isle. 
the  slave  market.  1  he  bfi/.aar,  barracks  of  tin;  janizaries;  all 
touched    with    irresistible    vitanty,    and   colored  w-ith  the    rich 
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phrases  of  iinnvalod  force  of  expression.  Tlie  lanp^liter  was 
loud  and  continnal;  even  Lady  Annabel  joined  zealously  in  the 
glee.  As  for  Th»rl)ert.  he  tlionj^ht  CadHnis  l)y  far  the  most 
hearty  and  amusing  ])erson  lie  had  ever  known.  ;in(l  could  not 
refrain  from  contrasting  him  with  tlie  picture  which  his  works 
and  tiie  report  of  the  world  had  occasionally  enabled  him  to 
sketch  to  his  minds  eve;  the  noble,  young,  and  impassioned 
bard,  pouring  forth  the  elo(juent  tide  of  his  morbid  feelings  to 
an  idolizing  world,  from  whose  ajyplause  he  nevertheless  turned 
with  an  almost  misanthropic  melanclioly. 

It  was  now  much  jjast  the  noon  of  night,  and  the  hour  of  sep- 
aration, long  postjjoned.  was  inevitable.  Often  had  Cadurcis 
risen  to  depart,  and  often,  without  regaining  his  seat,  had  he 
been  tempted  by  his  friends,  and  especially  Venetia,  into  fresh 
narratives.  At  last,  he  said,  '•  Now  we  must  go.  Lady  Anna- 
bel looks  good-night.  J  remember  the  look,"  he  saiil,  laughing, 
"  when  we  used  to  beg  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more.  Oh!  Ve- 
netia. do  not  you  remendier  that  Christmas,  when  dear  old 
Masham  read  "  Julius  Caesar."  and  we  were  to  sit  uji  until  it  was 
finished.  When  he  got  to  the  last  act  I  hid  his  spectacles.  I 
never  confesseil  it  until  this  moment.  Will  you  pardon  me. 
Lady  Annabel  ?"  and  he  pressed  his  hands  together  in  a  mockery 
of  supplication.  > 

"Will  you  come  and  breakfast  with  us  to-morrow?"  said 
Lady  Annabel. 

"'With  delight,"  he  answered.  "I  am  used,  you  know,  to 
walks  before  breakfast.  George— I  do  not  think  George  can  do 
it,  though.  George  likes  his  comforts;  he  is  a  regular  John  Bull. 
He  was  always  calling  for  tea  when  we  were  in  Turkey!" 

At  this  moment  Mistress  Pauncefort  entered  the  room,  osten- 
sibly on  some  little  affair  of  her  mistress,  but  really  to  recon- 
noiter. 

"Ah!  Mistress  Pauncefort;  my  old  friend.  Mistress  Paunce- 
fort, how  do  you  dor"  exclaimed  his  lordship. 

"Quite  well,  my  lord,  please  your  lordship;  and  very  glad  to 
see  your  lordship  again,  and  looking  so  well  too." 

"  Ah,  Mistress  Pauncefort,  you  always  flattered  me!" 

"  Oh!  dear,  my  lord,  your  lordship,  no,"  said  Mistress  Paunce- 
fort, with  a  simper. 

"But  you,  Pauncefort,"  said  Cadurcis,  "  why  there  must  be 
some  magic  in  the  air  here.  I  have  been  comislimenting  your 
lady  and  Miss  Venetia,  but  really  you,  I  should  almost  have 
thought  it  was  some  younger  sister."' 

"  Oh,  my  lord,  you  have  such  a  wav,"  said  Mistress  Paunce- 
fort, retreating  witli  a  slow  step  that  still  lingered  for  a  remark. 

••Pauncefort.  is  that  an  Italian  cap?"  said  Lord  Cadurcis; 
"you  know,  Pauncefort,  you  were  always  famous  for  your 
caps."     Mistress  Pauncefort  disappeared  in  a  fluster  of  delight. 

And  now  they  had  indeed  dei)arted.  There  was  a  pause  of 
complete  silence  after  they  Had  disappeared,  the  slight  and  not 
painful  reaction  after  the  mirtliiul  excitement  of  the  last  few 
hours.  At  length  llerljcrt,  dropping,  as  was  his  evening  cus- 
tom, a  few  drops  of  orange  flower  into  a  tumbler  of  water,  said; 
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*'  Annabel,  niv  love,  I  an»  rather  surprised  that  neither  you  nor 
Venetia  sliould  have  nu'ntioneil  to  me  that  you  kn<'\v  so  inti- 
mately, a  man  like  Lord  C'adureis." 

Lady  Annabel  ajtjjeared  a  little  confused;  she  looked  even  at 
Venetia,  bnt  Venetia's  eyes  were  on  the  ground.  At  length  she 
said:  "  In  truth,  Marniion,  since  we  met  we  have  thought  only 
of  you." 

•■  Cadurei.s  Abbey,  papa,  is  close  to  Cherbury,"  said  Venetia. 

"  Clierbui'yl"  said  Herbert,  with  a  faint  blush,  "  I  have  nevei 
seen  it.  and  now  I  shall  never  see  it.  No  matter,  my  country  is 
your  mother  and  yourself.  Some  find  a  home  in  their  country, 
I  Hnd  a  country  in  my  home.  Well."  he  added,  in  a  gayer  tone, 
"it  has  gratified  me  much  to  meet  Lord  Cadurcis.  We  were 
liap])v  t)efore.  but  nosv  we  are  even  gay.  I  like  to  see  you  smile, 
Aiuialiel,  and  hear  Venetia  laugh.  I  feel,  myself,  (juite  an  un- 
usual hilarity.  CadurcisI  It  is  very  strange  how  often  I  have 
mused  over  that  name.  A  year  ago  it  was  one  of  my  few  wishes 
to  know  him:  my  wishes  then,  dear  Annabel,  were  not  very 
aml)itious.  They  did  not  mount  so  high  as  you  have  since  per- 
mitted them.  And  now  1  do  know  him,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances V  Is  not  life  strange  i"  But  is  it  not  happy  ?  I  feel 
it  so.  Good-night,  sweet  wife;  my  darling  daughter,  a  happy, 
hai)py  night!"'  He  embraced  tiiem  ere  he  retired;  and  opening 
a  \  ulume  composed  his  mind  after  the  novel  excitement  of  the 
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Cadurcis  left  the  brig  early  in  the  morning  alone,  and  strolled 
toward  tlie  villa.  He  met  Herbert  half  way  to  Spezzia,  who 
turned  back  with  luin  toward  home.  They  sat  down  on  a  crag 
opposite  the  sea;  there  was  a  light  breeze,  the  fishing-boats  were 
out,  and  the  view  was  as  animated  as  the  fi'esh  air  was  cheering. 

••There  they  go."  said  ("adurcis,  smiling,  "catching  Jolin 
Dory,  as  you  and  I  try  to  catch  John  Bull.  Now  if  these  people 
could  understand  what  two  great  men  were  watching  them,  how 
they  would  stare!  But  they  don't  care  a  sprat  for  us,  not  they! 
They  are  not  part  of  the  world — the  three  or  four  tliousand  civ- 
ilized .savages,  for  wliom  we  sweat  our  brains,  and  who.se  fetid 
breath  perfumed  with  musk  is  fame.     Pali!" 

Hcrljert  smiled.  ••  I  have  not  cared  much  my.self  for  this 
world,  my  lord." 

"Why,  no;  you  have  done  something,  and  shown  your  con- 
temjit  for  thein.  No  one  can  deny  that.  I  will  some  day,  if  I 
liavf  an  oppoi-lunity.  I  owe  it  them;  I  think  I  can  show  them  a 
trick  or  two  still.  •'  I  have  got  a  Dama.scus  blade  in  store  for 
their  thick  iiifles.     I  will  turn  their  flanks  yet." 

"  And  gain  a  victory  where  conquest  brings  no  glory.  You 
are  worth  brighter  laurels.  Lord  Cadurcis." 

"  N(nv  is  it  not  tlie  most  wonderful  thing  in  the  world  that 
you  and  I  have  met?"'  .said  Cailurcis.     "  Now  1   lofjk   upon  our- 

♦  "I  think  I  know  u  trick  or  two  would  turn  jour  Ihuiks.  "—Z>o«  Juan, 
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selves  as  somethin<^  like,  eli  ?  Fellows  with  some  pith  in  tliem. 
By  Jove,  if  we  only  joined  to<^ether,  how  we  could  lay  it  on. 
Crack,  crack,  crack!  I  tliink  I  see  them  wincing  under  the 
thong-;  the  pompous  jtoltroons!  If  j-ou  only  knew  how  they  be- 
haved to  me!  By  Jove,  sir,  they  hooted  me  going  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  nearly  pulled  me  off  my  horse.  The  rulfians  would 
have  massacred  me  if  they  could;  and  then  they  all  ran  away 
from  a  drummer-boy  and  a  coui)le  of  grenadiers,  who  were  going 
the  rounils  to  a  change  guard.  Was  not  that  good?  Fine,  eh  y 
A  brutish  mob  in  a  (it  of  morality  about  to  iunnolate  a  gentle 
man,  and  then  scampering  off  from  a  sentry.  I  call  that  human 
nature!" 

"  As  long  as  they  leave  us  alone,  and  do  not  burn  us  alive, 
I  am  content,"  said  HcM-bert;  "  I  am  callous  to  what  they  say." 

"  So  am  1,"  said  Cadurcis.  "  I  made  out  a  list  the  other  day 
of  all  the  persons  and  things  1  have  been  compared  to.  It  begins 
well,  with  Alcibiades,  but  it  ends  with  the  Swiss  giantess  or  the 
Polish  dwarf,  I  forget  which.  Here  is  your  book.  You  see  it 
has  been  well  thumbed.  In  fact,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  was  my 
cril)bing  book,  and  I  always  kept  it  by  me  when  I  vi^as  writing 
at  Athens,  like  a  (ji'ddiis,  a  gradus  ad  P((ruassn)ii,  you  know. 
But  although  I  crib,  I  am  candid,  and  j-ou  see  I  fairly  own  it  to 
you." 

"  You  are  welcome  to  all  I  have  ever  written,"  said  Herbert. 
"  Mine  were  but  crude  dreams.  I  wished  to  see  man  noble  and 
liappy;  but  if  he  will  persist  in  being  vile  and  miserable,  I  must 
even  be  content.     I  can  struggle  for  him  no  more." 

"  Well,  you  open  my  mind,"  said  Cadurcis,  "  I  owe  you  every- 
thing; but  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  nothing  is  worth  an  ef- 
fort. As  for  philosophy  and  freedom,  and  all  that,  they  tell 
devilish  well  in  a  stanza;  but  men  have  always  been  fools  and 
slaves,  and  fools  and  slaves  they  always  will  be.'' 

"Nay,"  said  Herbert,  "  I  will  not  believe  that.  Twill  not  give 
up  a  jot  of  my  conviction  of  a  great  and  glorious  future  for 
humaTi  destinies;  but  its  consummation  will  not  be  as  rapid  as  I 
once  thought,  and  in  the  meantime  I  die." 

"  Ah!  Death,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  "  that  is  a  botherer. 
What  can  you  make  of  death?  There  ai'e  those  poor  fishermen 
now;  there  will  be  a  white  scjuall  some  day,  and  they  will  go 
down  with  those  lateen  sails  of  theirs,  and  be  food  for  the 
very  prey  they  were  going  to  catch,  and,  if  you  continue  living 
here,  you  may  eat  one  of  your  neighbors  in  the  shape  of  a  shoal 
of  red  mullets,  when  it  is  the  season.  The  great  secret — we 
cannot  penetrate  that  with  all  our  philosoi)hy,  my  dear  Her- 
bert. '  All  that  we  know  is,  nothing  can  be  known.'  Barren, 
barren,  barren!  And  yet  what  a  grand  world  it  is!  Look  at 
this  bay,  these  blue  waters,  the  mountains,  and  these  chestnuts — 
devilish  fine!  The  fact  is.  truth  is  veiled,  but,  like  the  Shechinah 
o%er  the  tabernacle,  the  veil  is  of  dazzling  light!" 

"  Life  is  the  great  wonder,"  said  Herbert,  "  in  which  all  that 
is  strange  and  startling  resolves  itself.  The  mist  of  familiarity 
obscures  from  us  the  miracle  of  our  being.  Mankind  are  con- 
stantly starting  at  events  which  they  consider  extraordinai'y. 
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But  a  pliilosopluT  acknowli'di^es  only  one  miracle,  and  tliat  it  is 
life.  Politiial  revolutions,  elian<^es  of  enii>ire,  wrecks  of  dynas- 
ties and  tlie  opinions  that  support  tlieni,  tlicse  are  the  marvels 
of  the  vulgar,  but  these  are  onh-  transient  modifications  of 
life.  The  origin  of  existence  is.  therefore,  the  first  object  which 
a  true  philosojther  jn-oposes  to  himself.  Unable  to  discover  it, 
he  accejtts  certain  results  from  his  unbiased  observation  of  its 
t)bvions  nature,  and  on  them  he  establishes  certain  principles  to 
be  our  guides  in  all  social  lelations.  whether  they  take  the  shape 
of  laws  or  customs.  Nevertheless,  until  the  principle  of  life  be 
discovered,  all  theories  and  all  systems  of  conduct  founded  on 
tluHHv  nuist  be  considered  provisional." 

"  And  do  you  believe  that  there  is  a  chance  of  its  being  discov- 
ered?" inciuired  Cadurcis. 

"  I  cannot,  from  any  reason  in  my  own  intelligence,  find  why 
it  shoidd  not,"  said  Herbert. 

'•  You  conceive  it  possible  that  a  man  may  attain  earthly  im- 
mortalitv?"  in(|uired  Cadurcis, 

••  Undlmbtedly." 

"  By  Jove!"  said  Cadurcis,  "  if  I  only  knew  how,  I  would  pur- 
chase an  immense  annuity  directly.'" 

"  When  I  said  undoubtedly,"  said  Herbert,  smiling,  "  I  meant 
only  to  express  that  I  know  no  invincil>le  reason  to  the  con- 
trary. 1  .see  nothing  inconsistent  with  tiie  existence  of  a  su- 
])reme  Creator  in  tlie  anniliilation  of  death.  It  appears  to  me  an 
aciiieveujcnt  worthy  of  his  finuii]iotence.  1  believe  in  the 
possibility',  but  I  believe  in  nothing  more.  I  anticipate  the 
final  result,  but  not  by  individual  means.  It  will,  of  course, 
be  produced  by  some  vast,  and  silent,  and  continuous  opera- 
tion of  nature,  gradually  effecting  some  profound  and  compre- 
hensive alteration  in  her  order — a  change  of  climate,  for  in- 
stance, the  gi'eat  enemy  of  life — so  that  the  iniiabitants  of  tiie 
earth  may  attain  a  i)atriarchal  age.  Tliis  renovated  breed 
may  in  turn  produce  a  still  more  vigorous  ofTsi)ring,  and  so  we 
may  a.scend  the  scale  from  the  tlu'eescore-and-ten  of  the  psalm- 
ist, to  the  immortality  of  wliich  we  speak.  Indeed  I,  for  my 
own  part,  believe  the  operation  has  already  commenced,  al- 
tiiough  thousand.:  of  centuries  may  elapse  before  it  is  c<msum- 
mated;  the  threescore-and-ten  of  the  psalmist  is  already  obso- 
lete; the  whole  world  is  talking  of  the  general  change  of  its 
Kcji-sons  and  its  atmospliere.  If  tiie  origin  of  America  were 
such  as  many  profound  jdiilosopliers  suppose,  viz.,  a  su<ldeu 
emersion  of  a  new  continent  from  the  waves,  it  is  impossible  t«. 
doul)t  that  such  an  event  nuist  have  had  a  very  great  influence 
on  the  climate  of  the  world.  Besides,  why  should  we  be  sur- 
l>rised  that  tlie  nature  of  man  slioidd  changeV  Does  not  every- 
thing change?  Is  not  cliaiige  tiie  law  of  nature?  My  skin 
charigi-s  every  year,  my  hair  never  belongs  to  me  a  month,  llie 
nail  on  my  hand  is  oidy  a  passing  ])ossession.  I  doubt  whether 
a  man  at  lift}'  is  the  same  material  being  that  lie  is  at  twenty- 
five." 

"I  wonder,"  said  I/ord  Cadurcis,  "  if  a  creditor  lirought  an 
action  against  you   at   lifty   for  gootls  delivered  at   live-and- 
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twenty,  one  could  set  up  the  want  of  identity  as  a  plea  in  bar. 
It  would  be  a  consolation  to  an  elderly  gentleman." 

**  I  am  afraid  mankind  are  too  hostile  to  piiilosophy,"  said  Her- 
bert, sniilinfr,  "  to  permit  so  desirable  a  consummation." 

'•  SlioiUd  you  consider  a  long  life  a  blessing?"  said  Cadui-cis. 
"Would  vou  like,  for  instance,  to  live  to  the  age  of  Methuse- 
lali  V" 

'■  Tliose  wiiom  the  gods  love  die  young,"  said  Herbert.  "  For 
the  last  twent}'  years  I  have  wished  to  die,  and  I  have  sought 
death.  But  my  feelings,  I  confess,  on  that  head  are  at  present 
very  mucli  modified." 

"Youth,  glittering  youth!"  said  Cadurcis,  in  a  musing  tone; 
"  I  renieml)er  when  the  prospect  of  losing  my  youtii  frightened 
me  out  of  my  wits;  I  dreamed  of  notiiing  but  gray  hairs,  a 
])aunch,  and  the  gout,  or  the  gravel.  But  I  fancy  every  period 
of  life  has  its  pleasures,  and  as  we  advance  in  life  the  exercise 
of  power  and  tlie  possession  of  wealtli  must  be  great  consola- 
tions to  the  majority;  we  bully  our  children  and  hoard  our 
cash." 

"  Two  most  noble  occupations!"  said  Herbert;  "  but  I  think  in 
this  world  there  is  just  as  good  a  chance  for  being  bullied  by 
our  children  first,  and  paying  their  debts  afterward." 

"  Faith!  you  are  right,"  said  Cadurcis,  laughing,  "and  lucky 
is  he  who  has  neither  creditors  nor  offspring,  and  who  owes 
neither  money  nor  affection;  after  all,  the  most  difficult  to  pay 
of  the  two." 

"  It  cannot  be  commanded,  certainly,*'  said  Herbert.  "  There 
is  no  usmy  for  love." 

"  And  yet  it  is  verj'  expensive,  too,  sometimes,"  said  Cadur- 
cis, laughing.     *•  For  my  part,  s;,'mpathy  is  a  puzzler." 

"  You  should  read  '  Cabanis,'  "  said  Herbert,  "  if,  indeed,  you 
have  not.  I  think  I  may  find  it  here.  I  will  lend  it  you.  It 
has,  from  its  subject,  many  errors,  but  it  is  very  suggestive." 

"  Now,  that  is  kind,  for  I  iiave  not  a  book  here,  and,  after  all, 
there  is  nothing  like  reatling.  I  wish  I  had  read  more,  but  it  is  not 
too  late.  I  envy  you  your  learning,  besides  so  many  otlier  things. 
However,  I  hope  we  shall  not  part  in  a  hurry;  Ave  have  met  at 
last,"  he  said,  extending  his  hand,  "  and  we  were  always  friends." 

Herbert  shook  his  hand  very  warmly.  '•  I  can  assure  you, 
Lord  Cadurcis,  you  have  not  a  more  sincere  admirer  of  your 
genius.  I  am  hap])y  in  your  society.  For  myself,  I  now  aspire 
to  be  notliin.g  better  than  an  idler  in  life,  turning  over  a  page, 
and  sometimes  noting  down  a  fancA'.  You  have,  it  appears, 
known  my  family  long  and  intimately,  and  you  were,  doubtless, 
surprised  at  finding  me  with  them.  I  have  returned  to  my 
hearth,  and  I  am  content.  Once  I  sacrificed  my  hai)piness  to 
my  pliilosojihy,  and  now  I  have  sacrificed  my  philosoijhy  to  my 
happiness." 

"  Dear  friend,"  said  Cadurcis,  putting  his  arm  affectionately 
in  Herberts,  as  they  walked  along — '•  for.  indeed,  jou  must  allow 
me  to  style  jou  so — all  the  liajipiness  and  all  tiie  sorrow  of  my 
life  alike  flow  from  yoiu*  roof!" 

In  the  meantime  Lady  Annabel  and  Venetia  came  forth  froru 
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tlu'  viUii  to  tli'ir  luorning  meals  in  tlu'ir  amphitheater  of  hills, 
Marmio:i  wis  tiot  tlieie  to  greet  tliem  as  usual. 

"Was  not  Pl.mtagenet  aimising  last  night?"  said  Venetia, 
"  an-l  are  yovi  not  liappy,  dear  mother,  to  see  him  once  more?" 

"  Indeed  I  am  now  always  hapi)y_,"  said  Lady  Annabel. 

"  And  George  was  telling  me  last  night,  in  this  jiortico,  of  all 
their  life,  lie  is  more  attaelied  to  Plantagenet  than  ever.  He 
says  it  is  impossil)le  for  any  one  to  have  iiehaved  with  greater 
kindness,  or  to  have  led,  in  every  sense,  a  morecalm  and  rational 
life.  When  he  v.as  alone  at  Athens,  he  did  nothing  but  write. 
IJeorge  says  that  all  his  former  works  are  nothing  to  what  he 
has  written  now.*' 

"  He  is  very  engaging,"  said  Lady  Annabel. 

'•I  think  ho  will  be  such  a  delightful  companion  for  papa. 
I  am  sure  papa  nmst  like  him.  I  hope  he  will  stay  some  time; 
for,  after  all,  poor  dear  papa,  he  must  retpiire  a  little  amusement 
besides  our  society.  Instead  of  being  with  his  books,  he  might 
be  walking  ami  talking  with  Plant. igenet.  I  think,  dearest 
mi'O.er,  we  shall  be  hap[ii('r  than  ever!"" 

At  tins  moment  Herbert,  with  Cadurcis.  leaning  on  his  arm, 
and  apparently  sjjeaking  with  great  earnestness,  appeared  in  the 
distance.  "  There  they  are,"  said  Venetia;  "  I  k7iew  they  would 
be  friends.     Come,  dearest  mother,  let  us  meet  them." 

"  You  see,  Lady  Annaljcl,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  •'  it  is  just  as  I 
said;  Mr.  George  is  not  here;  he  is  having  tea  and  toast  on 
board  the  brig,  I  warrant  him.*' 

"  I  do  not  believe  it,"  said  Venetia,  smiling. 

They  seated  themselves  at  the  breakfast-table. 

"You  should  have  seen  our  Apennine  breakfasts  in  the  au- 
tumn, Lt)rd  Cadurcis,"  said  Herbert;  "every  fruit  of  nature 
seemed  crowded  before  us.  It  was  indeed  a  meal  for  a  jjoet  or 
a  i)ainter  like  Paul  Veronese;  our  grapes,  our  figs,  our  peaches, 
(Hir  mountain  strawberries — they  made  a  glowing  picture.  For 
my  ])art.  I  have  an  original  ])rejudice  against  animal  food 
which  I  have  never  (piite  overcome,  and  I  believe  it  is  only  to 
please  Lady  Annabel  that  I  have  relapsed  into  tlie  heresy  of  cut- 
lets." 

"  Do  you  think  I  have  grown  fatter,  Lady  Annabel  ?"said  Lord 
Cadurcis.  starting  up;  "I  brought  myself  down  at  Athens  to 
bread  and  olives,  but  I  have  been  committing  terriljle  excesses 
lately,  but  oidy  fi.sh." 

"  All!  here  is  (ieorgel"  said  I^ady  Annabi'l. 

And  Cajitain  Cadurcis  appeared,  followed  by  a  couple  of  sail- 
<»•«,  bearing  a  huge  case. 

"(Jeorge,"  said  Venetia,  "  I  have  been  defending  you  against 
PIantagen<'nt;  he  saiil  you  would  ?iot  come." 

"  Never  mind,  George,  it  was  only  behind  your  liack,"  said 
I/)ril  ("adurcis;  "and  under  those  legitimate  (;ircumstances, 
why,  even  our  best  friends  cannot  expect  us  to  spare  them." 

"  I  have  brought  Venetia  her  toys,"  said  Captain  Cadurcis, 
"and  .she  was  right  to  defend  me.  as  I  have  been  workiii;^  for 
her." 

The  top  of  the  case  was  knocked  off.  and  all  the  Turkish  but- 
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fooneries,  as  Cadurcis  called  them,  made  their  appearance;  slip- 
pers, and  sliiiwls,  and  l)ottk'S  of  perfumes,  and  little  hand- 
mirrors,  beautifully  e!id)roidered;  and  fanciful  daggers,  and  rosa- 
ries, and  a  thousand  other  articles,  of  which  they  had  plundered 
the  bazaars  of  Constantinople. 

"  And  here  is  a  Turkish  volume  of  poetry,  beautifully  illumi- 
nated; and  that  is  for  you,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  giving  it  to  Her- 
bert. 'Perhaps  it  is  a  translation  of  one  of  our  works.  AVho 
knows?    We  can  always  say  it  is." 

"  This  is  the  second  present  you  have  made  me  this  morning. 
Here  is  a  volume  of  my  works."  said  Herbert,  producing  the 
book  that  Cadurcis  had  before  given  him,  "  and  precious  from 
your  autograph.  I  never  expected  that  anything  I  wrote  would 
be  so  honored.  This,  too,  is  the  work  of  which  I  am  the  least 
ashamed,  for  my  wife  admires  it.  There,  Annabel,  even  though 
Lord  Cadurcis  is  here,  I  will  present  it  to  you;  'tis  an  old  friend." 

Lady  Annabel  accepted  the  book  very  graciously,  and,  in  spite 
of  all  the  temptations  of  her  toys,  Venetia  could  not  refrain  from 
peeping  over  her  mothers  shoulder  at  its  contents— "  Mother," 
she  whispered,  in  a  voice  inaudible  save  to  Lady  Annabel,  "  I 
may  read  this  ?" 

Lady  Annabel  gave  it  to  her. 

"  And  now  we  must  send  for  Pauncefort,  I  think,"  said  Lady 
Annabel,  "  to  collect  and  take  care  of  our  treasures." 

"Pauncefort,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  when  that  gentlewoman 
appeared,  "  I  have  brought  you  a  shawl,  but  I  could  not  bring 
you  a  turban,  because  the  Turkish  ladies  do  not  wear  turbans: 
but  if  I  had  thought  we  should  have  met  so  soon,  I  would  have 
had  one  made  on  purpose  for  you." 

"Lai  my  lord,  you  always  are  so  polite l" 
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When  the  breakfast  was  over,  they  wandered  about  the  val- 
ley, which  Cadurcis  could  not  sufficiently  admire.  Insensibly 
he  drew  Yenetia  from  the  rest  of  the  party,  on  the  pretense  of 
showing  her  a  view  at  some  little  distance."^  They  walked  along 
by  the  side  of  a  rivulet,  which  glided  through  the  hills,  imtil 
they  were  nearly  a  mile  from  the  villa,  though  still  in  sight. 

"Venetia,"  he  at  length  said,  turning  the  conversation  to  a 
more  interesting  topic,  "your  father  and  myself  have  disbur- 
dened our  minds  to  each  other  this  morning;  I  think  we  know 
each  other  now  as  well  as  if  we  were  as  old  acquaintances  as 
myself  and  his  daughter." 

"Ah!  I  knew  that  you  and  papa  must  agree,"  said  Venetia; 
"  I  was  saying  so  this  morning  to  my  mother." 

"  Venetia,"  said  Cadurcis,  with  a  laughing  eye,  "  all  this  is 
very  strange,  is  it  not?" 

"  Very  strange,  indeed,  Plantagenet;  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  it  appeared  to  you  as  yet  even  incredible." 

"  It  is  miraculous,"  said  Cadm-cis,  "  but  not  incredible;  an 
angel  interfered,  and  worked  the  miracle.     I  know  all." 
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Vt'iiotia  looked  at  Iiini  with  a  faint  flush  upon  her  cheek;  she 
gatlnTi'd  a  tlouHT  and  phickod  it  to  pitnes. 

"  Wliat  a  sin;;uhir  destiny  ours  has  been.  Venetia!"  said  Ca- 
(hin-is.  '•  Do  you  know* I  can  sit  tor  an  hom-  together  and  muse 
over  it?" 

•'("an  you,  riantagenet  ?" 

'•  I  iiave  sutli  an  extraordinary  memory;  I  do  not  tliink  I  ever 
farget  anytiiing.  We  have  had  some  very  remarkable  conversa- 
tions in  our  time — eh,  Venetia?  Do  you  remember  m}'  visit  to 
Cherbury  before  I  went  to  Cambridge,  and  the  last  time  1  saw 
you  before  I  left  England  ?  And  now  it  all  ends  in  this!  What 
tlo  vou  think  of  it,  Venetia?" 

••"Tliink  of  wliat.  riantagenet V" 

•'Why,  of  tliis  reeoneiliaticmi'" 

"Dear  Plantagenet,  what  can  I  think  of  it  but  what  I  have 
expressed? — that  it  is  a  very  wonderful  event,  but  the  happiest 
in  my  life." 

••  Vou  are  quite  happy  now  ?" 

"  guite."' 

"  I  see  you  do  not  care  for  me  the  least." 

'•  Plantagenet.  you  are  perverse.     Are  you  not  here?" 

"  Did  you  e\  er  think  of  me  when  I  was  away  ?'' 

"  You  know  very  well,  l^lantagenet,  that  it  is  imjjossible  for 
nis  to  cease  to  be  interested  in  you.  Could  I  refrain  from  think- 
ing of  sui'h  a  friend  ?"' 

•'Friend!  Poh!  I  am  not  your  friend:  and  as  for  that,  you 
never  once  mentioned  my  name  to  your  father,  Miss  Venetia." 

"  You  might  easily  conceive  tliat  there  were  reasons  for  such 
silence."  said  Venetia.  "  It  could  not  arise  on  my  part  from  for- 
getfulness  f)r  indifference;  for  even  if  mj'  feelings  were  changed 
toward  you.  you  are  not  a  person  that  one  would,  or  even  could, 
avoid  speaking  of,  especially  to  pupa,  w-ho  must  have  felt  such 
interest  in  you!  I  am  sure,  even  if  I  had  not  known  you,  there 
were  a  thousand  occasions  which  would  liave  called  your  name 
to  my  lips,  had  they  been  uncontrolled  by  other  considerations." 

"Come,  Venetia,  I  am  not  going  to  submit  U)  comi)liments 
from  you."  said  Lord  Cadurcis;  "  no  blarney.  I  wish  you  only 
to  think  of  me  as  you  did  ten  years  ago.  I  will  not  have  our 
hearts  |)olluted  by  the  vulg.'irity  of  fame.  I  want  you  to  feel  for 
me  as  you  diti  Alien  wit  were  children.  I  will  not  be  an  object 
of  interest,  and  admiration,  and  fiddlestick  to  you;  1  will  not 
submit  to  it." 

•'Well,  you  shiiU  not,"  said  Venetia,  laughing.  "I  will  not 
a<Imire  you  the  lea.st;  I  v/ill  only  think  of  you  as  a  good  little 
boy." 

"You  do  not  l(;ve  me  any  longer,  I  see  that,"  said  Plantag- 
enet. 

"  Yes  I  do,  Plantagenet." 

"  Yf)u  do  not  h^ve  me  as  much  as  you  did  the  night  before  I 
went  to  Kt<m,  and  we  sat  over  the  fire?  Ah!  how  often  I  have 
iboiigbt  of  that  night  when  I  was  at  Athens!"  lu;  jidded,  in  a 
t'^iie  of  emotion. 

"  Dear  Plantagenet,"  said  Venetia,  "  do  not  be  silly.     I  am  in 
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the  very  hightest  spirits  in  tlie  world;  I  am  quite  gay  with  happi- 
ness, and  all  because  you  have  returned.  Do  not  spoil  my 
pleasure." 

"  Ah!  Venetia,  I  see  how  it  is;  you  have  forgotten  me,  or  worse 
than  forgotten  me." 

"  Well,  I  am  sure  1  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  satisfy  you," 
said  Venetia.  "I  think  you  very  unreasonable,  and  very  un- 
grateful, too,  for  I  have  alwaj^s  been  your  friend,  Plantagenet, 
an<l  I  am  sure  you  know  it.  You  sent  me  a  message  before  you 
went  ahi-oad." 

"  Darling!"  said  Lord  Cadurcis.  seizing  her  hand,  "  I  am  not 
ungrateful.  I  am  iiot  unreasonable.  I  adore  you.  You  were 
very  kind  then,  wiien  all  llie  world  was  against  me.  You  shall 
see  liow  I  will  ])ay  them  off.  tJie  <logs!  and  worse  than  dogs, 
tlieir  betters  far;  dogs  are  faitbfid.  Do  you  remember  poor 
old  IMarmion?  How  we  were  mystified,  Venetia!  Little  did 
we  tliiidv  tlien  who  was  Marmion's  godfather." 

Venetia  smiled;  but  she  said,  "  I  do  not  like  this  bitterness  of 
yours,  Plantagenet.  You  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  tlie 
world,  and  you  magnify  a  petty  squabble  w  ith  a  contemptible 
coterie  into  a  ((uarrel  with  a  nation.  It  is  not  a  wise  humor,  and, 
if  you  indulge  it,  it  will  not  be  a  hapi)y  one." 

'•  I  will  do  exactly  what  you  wish  on  every  subject,"  said 
Cadurcis,  "  if  you  will  do  exactly  what  I  wish  on  one." 

"  Well  T  said  Venetia. 

"Once  you  told  me,"  said  Cadurcis,  "that  you  would  not 
marry  me  without  the  consent  of  your  fatlier;  'then,  most  un- 
fairly, you  added  to  your  conditions  the  consent  of  your  mother. 
Now  both  your  parents  are  very  opportunely  at  hand;  let  us  fall 
down  upon  our  knees  and  beg  their  blessing." 

"  Oh!  my  dear  Plantagenet,  I  think  it  will  be  much  better  for 
me  never  to  marry.  We  are  botli  hapi)y  now:  let  us  remain  so. 
You  can  live  here,  and  I  can  be  your  sister.     Will  not  tliat  do?" 

"  No,  Venetia,  it  will  not." 

"  Dear  Plantagenet!"  said  Venetia,  with  a  faltering  voice, 
"  if  you  knew  liow  much  I  had  suffered,  dear  Plantagenet!" 

"  I  know  it;  I  know  all."  said  Caduicis,  taking  her  arm  and 
])lacing  it  tenderly  in  his.  "Now  listen  to  me.  sweet  girl;  I 
loved  you  when  a  child,  when  I  was  unknown  to  tlie  world,  and 
unknown  to  myself;  I  loved  you  as  a  youth  not  utterly  inexpe- 
rienced in  the  world,  and  when  my  rising  passions  liad  taught 
me  to  speculate  on  the  character  of  women:  I  loved  j^ou  as  a 
man,  Venetia,  with  that  world  at  my  feet,  that  world' which  I 
scorn,  but  which  1  will  command;  I  have  been  constant,  Venetia; 
your  heart  assures  you  of  that.  You  are  the  only  lieing  in  ex- 
istence who  exercises  over  me  any  influence;  and  the  influence 
you  possess  is  irresistible  and  eternal.  It  springs  from  some 
deep  and  mysterious  symjjathy  of  blood  which  I  cannot  pene- 
trate. It  can  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  by  time.  It 
is  entirely  independent  of  its  action.  I  pretend  not  to  love  you 
more  at  this  moment  than  wiien  1  first  saw  you,  wiien  you  en- 
tered the  terrace-room  at  Cherbury  and  touclied  mj-  cheek. 
From  that  moment  I  was  yours.    I  declare  to  you,  most  solemnly 
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I  (ItH-Iaro  to  you.  that  I  know  not  wliat  love  is  except  to  yoii. 
The  world  has  called  me  a  libertine;  the  truth  is,  no  other 
woman  can  command  my  spii-it  for  an  hour.  I  see  through 
them  at  a  glance,  I  read  ail  their  weakness,  frivolity,  vanity,  af- 
fectation, as  if  they  were  touched  by  the  revealing  rod  of 
Asmodeus.  You  were  born  to  be  my  bride.  Unite  yourself 
with  me.  control  my  destiny,  and  .Miy  course  .shall  be  like  the  sun 
of  yesterday:  but  reject  me.  reject  me,  and  I  devote  all  my  en- 
ergies to  the  infernal  gods;  I  will  \wuy  my  lava  over  the  earth 
until  all  that  remains  of  my  fatal  and  exhausted  nature  is  a 
lilack  and  barren  cone,  surrounded  by  bitter  desolation!" 

••  Plantageuf't.  be  calm!" 

"'  I  am  perfectly  calm.  Vc^netia.  You  talk  to  me  of  your  suf 
ferings.  \Vhat  has  occasioned  them  'f  A  struggle  against  nat- 
ure. Nature  has  now  triumphed,  and  you  are  happy.  What 
nece.ssitj'  was  there  for  all  the  misery  that  has  falloi  on  your 
house?  Why  is  your  fatiier  an  exile?  Do  you  not  tliink  that  if 
your  mother  had  chosen  to  exert  her  influence  she  might  have 
prevented  the  most  fatal  pai't  of  his  career?  Undoubtedly  de- 
spair imjielled  his  actions  as  much  as  philosophy,  though  I  give 
him  creilit  for  a  pure  and  lofty  spirit,  to  no  man  more.  But  not 
a  nuuinur  against  yom-  mother  from  me!  She  received  my 
overtures  of  reconciliation  last  night  with  more  than  cordiality. 
She  is  your  mother,  Venetia.  and  she  once  was  mine.  Indeed.  I 
love  her;  indeed,  you  would  tin<l  that  I  would  study  her  hap[)i- 
ness.  For  after  all.  sweet,  is  there  another  woman  in  existence 
better  (jualified  to  till  thei)Osition  of  my  mother-in-law?  I  could 
not  behave  unkindly  to  her;  I  could  not  treat  her  with  neglect 
or  harshness;  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  her  many  admirable 
(puilities,  but  from  other  considerations,  Venetia — considerations 
we  never  can  forget.  By  heavens!  I  love  your  mother;  I  do  in- 
deed, Venetia;  I  remember  so  many  things — her  last  words  to 
me.  when  I  went  to  Eton.  If  she  would  only  behave  kindly  to 
me,  you  wouM  see  what  a  son-in-law  I  should  make.  You  would 
be  jealous,  that  vou  should  Venetia.  I  can  bear  anything  from 
you,  Venetia,  but  with  others,  I  cannot  forget  who  1  am.  It 
makes  me  bitter  to  be  treated  as  Lady  Annalxd  treated  me  last 
year  in  lymdon:  but  a  smde  and  a  kind  word,  and  I  recall  all 
her  maternal  love;  I  do,  indeed,  Venetia;  last  night  when  .she 
was  kind  I  could  have  kissed  her!'' 

J'oitr  Venetia  coidd  not  answer,  her  tears  were  flowing  so 
pienteously.  "  I  have  told  your  father  all,  svveetest,"  said 
Cudurcis;  "  I  concealed  nothing.' 

"And  what  .said  lie?"  murmured  Venetia. 

"  Ir  rests  with  your  mother.  After  all  that  has  passed,  he 
will  nr»t  attemj^t  to  control  your  fate.  And  he  is  light.  Per- 
haps his  interference  in  my  fav<jr  might  even  injure  me.  But 
tla-re  is  no  cau.se  for  tlespair;  all  1  wanted  was  to  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding with  you;  to  be  sure  you  loved  me  as  you  always 
liave  done.  T  will  not  be  impatient.  I  will  do  everthing  to 
soothe,  conciliate,  and  gratify  Lady  Annabel;  you  will  see  how 
I  will  bfliave!  As  you  .say,  too.  wf  are  happy  because  we  are 
togetlu-r:    and  therefore,  it  would  be   unreasonable  not  to    be 
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patient.  I  never  can  be  sufficiently  grateful  for  this  meeting. 
I  conclude.]  you  would  he  in  En.ujland.  tliough  we  were  on  our 
way  to  Milan  to  inquire  after  you.  George  has  been  a  great 
conifoi't  to  me  in  all  this  alfair,  Venetia;  he  loves  you,  Venetia, 
almost  as  much  as  I  do.  I  think  I  should  have  gone  mad  during 
that  cursed  affair  in  England,  had  it  not  been  for  George.  I 
thougiit  you  would  hate  nie,  but  when  George  brought  me  your 
message,  I  cared  for  nothing:  and  tlieii  his  visit  to  the  lake  was 
so  devilish  kind!  He  is  a  noble  fellow  and  a  true  friend.  My 
sweet,  sweet  Venetia,  dry  your  eyes.  Let  us  rejoin  them  with 
a  smile.  We  have  not  been  long  away:  I  will  pretend  we  have 
been  violet  liunting,"'  said  Cadurcis,  stooping  down  and  ])luck- 
ing  up  a  liandful  of  flowers.  "  Do  you  remember  our  violets  at 
home,  Venetia?  Do  j-ou  know,  Venetia.  I  always  fancy  every 
human  being  is  like  some  object  in  nature;  and  you  always  put 
me  in  mind  of  a  violet,  so  fresh,  and  sweet,  and  delicate." 
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"  We  have  been  exploring  the  happy  valley,"  said  Lord  Cadur- 
cis to  Lady  Annabel,  "  and  here  is  our  plunder,"  and  he  gave 
her  the  violets. 

"  You  were  always  fond  of  flowers,"  said  Lady  Annabel. 

"  Yes,  I  imbibed  the  taste  from  you,"  said  Cadurcis,  gratified 
by  the  gracious  remark. 

He  seated  himself  at  her  feet,  examined  and  admired  her 
work,  and  talked  of  old  times,  Ijut  with  such  infinite  discretion, 
that  he  did  not  ai'ouse  a  single  painful  association.  Venetia  was 
busied  with  her  father's  poems,  and  smiled  often  at  tiie  manu- 
script notes  of  Cadurcis.  Lying,  as  usual,  on  the  grass,  leaning 
his  head  on  his  left  arm,  Herbert  was  listening  to  Captain  Cadur- 
cis, who  was  endeavoring  to  give  him  a  clear  idea  of  the  Bos- 
l)horus.  Thus  the  morning  wore  away,  until  the  sun  drove 
them  into  the  villa. 

"  I  will  show  you  my  library.  Lord  Cadurcis,"  said  Herbert. 

Cadurcis  followed  him  into  a  spacious  ajiartment,  where  he 
found  a  collection  so  considerable  that  lie  could  not  sui)press 
his  surprise.  "  Italian  sjtoils  chiefly,"  said  Herbert:  *'  a  friend  of 
min(^  purchased  an  old  library  at  Bologna  for  me,  and  it  turned 
out  riciier  thani  imagined;  the  rest  are  old  friends  that  have 
been  witli  me.  many  of  them  at  least,  at  college.  I  l)r()Uglit 
tliein  liack  with  me  from  America,  for  then  tliey  were  my  only 
friends." 

"  (.Jan  you  find  Cabanisr"  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

Herbert  looked  about.  "It  is  in  this  neighborhood,  I  imag- 
ine," he  said.  Cadurcis  endeavored  to  assist  him.  "  What  is 
tins?"  he  said;  "Plato!" 

"  I  siiould  like  to  read  Plato  at  Athens,"  saitl  Herbert.  "My 
ambition  now  does  not  soar  beyond  such  elegant  fortune." 

■*  We  are  all  under  great  obligations  to  Plato,"  said  Cadurcis. 
"  I  lemember  wlien  I  was  in  London,  I  always  professed  myself 
liis  disciple,  and  it  is  astonishing  what  results  I  experienced. 
Platonic  love  was  a  gi'eat  invention." 
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Ih'rbi'it  siniU'd;  l>iit.  as  ho  saw  Cathin^is  knew  nothing  about 
till'  sultjoit.  111'  nuuli'  no  irply. 

"  Plato  says,  or  at  loa.st  I  tliink  lie  says,  that  life  is  love,"  said 
Cadiucis.  "  I  have  said  it  myself  in  a  very  grand  way  too;  I 
helievt'  1  i'ril)ljed  it  from  yon.  But  what  does  he  mean?  I  am 
sure  1  meant  iiotliin^;:  hut.  1  dare  say,  you  did." 

••  I  eertaiidy  had  some  meaning,"  said  Herbert,  stopping  in  Iiis 
seareh,  and  laiigiiing;  '*  Init  I  do  not  know  whether  I  exi)ressed 
it.  The  princii>le  of  every  motion,  that  is,  of  all  life,  is  desire  or 
h)ve:  at  pnsi-ut,  I  am  in  love  with  tlie  lost  volume  of  Calianis, 
ami,  if  it  were  not  for  the  desire  of  obtaining  it,  1  should 
not  now  be  aifording  any  testimony  of  my  vitality  by  h)oking 
after  it." 

"  That  is  very  clear,"  said  (Jadurcis,  "but  I  was  thiidiing  of 
love  in  the  vulgar  sense,  in  the  shape  of  a  petticoat.  Certainly, 
wlien  1  am  in  love  with  a  woman.  1  feel  love  is  life;  but  when  I 
am  t)ut  of  love,  whicii  often  happens,  and  generally  very  soon,  I 
.still  contrive  to  live." 

"  We  e.xist,"  said  Herbert,  "  because  we  sympalliize.  If  we 
did  not  sym])athize  with  the  air,  we  siiould  die.  But,  if  we  only 
synipithizd  with  the  air.  we  should  lie  in  the  lowest  (mler  of 
brutes,  baser  than  tiie  sloth.  ]\h)unt  from  the  sloth  to  thti  poet. 
It  is  .symp.iliiy  tiiat  makes  you  a  poet.  It  is  your  desire  that  the 
airy  children  of  your  i)raiu  should  be  l)orn  anew  within  an- 
other's, that  make's  you  create;  therefore,  a  misanthropical  poet 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms." 

"  But  when  he  writes  a  lampoon?"  said  Cadurcis. 

'•  He  desires  that  tlie  majority,  who  are  not  lampooned,  should 
share  his  hate,"  said  Ih-rlnrt. 

••  But  Swift  lamj)t)oned  the  species,"  said  Cadurcis.  ''  For  my 
jtart  I  think  life  is  hatred." 

"But  Swift  was  not  sincere;  for  he  wi-ote  the  '  Drapier's 
Ix'tters"  at  the  saxiie  time.  Besides,  the  very  fact  of  your  abus- 
ing mankind  proves  that  you  do  not  hate  them;  it  is  clear  that 
you  are  desirous  of  oittaining  their  good  opinion  of  your  wit. 
Vrni  value  them,  you  esteem  them,  you  love  them.  Their  appro- 
bation cau.ses  you  to  act.  and  makes  you  happy.  As  for  sexual 
love,"  said  Hi'ibert,  "of  wliicii  you  were  speaking,  its  quality 
and  duration  depend  u\)(m  the  degree  of  sym])athy  that  subsists 
l)etween  the  two  persons  interested.  Plato  Ix-lieved,  and  1  be- 
lieve witii  iiim,  in  the  existeixe  of  a  spiritual  antety]>e  of  the 
soul,  so  tluit  when  we  are  i)orn,  there  is  something  v=  bin  us, 
which,  from  the  instant  we  live  an. I  move,  thirsts  after  its  like- 
ness. Tins  pro|)eiisity  develops  itself  with  the  development  of 
our  nature.  TIk-  gratifieation  of  the  senses  soon  bcH-omes  a  very 
small  part  of  that  profound  and  complicated  sentiment,  which 
we  call  love.  Love,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  universal  thirst  for  a 
comtmmion,  not  merely  of  the  .senses,  but  of  our  whole  nature — 
iiitelleitual.  imaginative,  and  sensitive.  He  who  finds  his  ante- 
type,  enjoys  a  love  perfect  an<l  *  ::during;  time  cannot  change  it, 
dist^inee  cannot  remove  it;  tlu  nipathy  is  comph-te.  He  who 
loves  an  object  that  approache,  .lis  antelype,  is  pro])ortionately 
hapi)y,  the  symi^atliy  is  feeble   .-   strong  us  it  may  be.     If  men 
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were  properh'  o.hioated.  und  their  faculty  fully  developed,"  con- 
tinued lieiheit,  "  tlie  discovery  of  tlie  aiitety|)e  would  he  easy; 
antl  wlieu  ti\e  day  arrives  that  it  is  a  matter  of  course,  the  per- 
fection of  civilization  will  he  attained." 

'  I  helieve  in  Plato,"'  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  "  and  I  think  I  have 
found  my  antetype.  His  theory  accounts  for  what  I  could  never 
understand," 


CHAPTER  Vn 

In  the  course  of  the  evening.  Lady  Annahel  requested  Lord 
Cadurcis  and  his  cousin  to  take  up  their  (juarters  at  tlie  villa. 
Indei)eiulent  of  the  deli<rht  which  such  an  invitation  occjvsioned 
him,  Cadurcis  was  doul)ly  gratified  by  its  being  given  by  her. 
It  was  indeed  iier  unprompted  solicitation;  for  neitlier  Herbert 
nor  even  Venetia,  however  much  they  desired  the  arrangement, 
were  anxious  to  appear  eager  for  its  fultillment.  Desirous  of 
pleasing  her  husband  and  her  daughter;  a  little  penitent  as  to 
her  previous  treatment  of  Cadurcis.  now  that  time  and  strange 
events  liad  combined  to  soften  her  feelings;  and  won  oy  his  en- 
gaging demeanor  toward  herself.  Lady  Annabel  had  of  her  mere 
impulse  resolved  upon  the  act;  and  siie  was  rei)aid  by  the  general 
air  of  gayety  and  content  which  it  diffused  through  tlie  circle. 

Few  weeks  indeed  passed  ere  her  ladyship  taught  herself  even 
to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  a  union  between  her  daughter 
and  Lord  Cadurcis.  The  change  whicii  had  occurred  in  her  own 
feelings  and  position,  had,  in  her  estimation,  removed  very  con- 
siderable barriers  to  such  a  result.  It  would  not  become  her 
again  to  urge  the  pecnliarit}'  of  his  temperament  as  an  insuper- 
able objection  to  the  marriage;  that  was  out  of  the  question, 
even  if  the  conscience  of  Lady  Annabel  herself,  now  that  she 
was  so  happy,  were  jierfectly  free  from  any  particii>ation  in  the 
causes  which  occasioned  the  original  estrangement  between 
Herbert  and  lierself.  Desirous,  too,  as  all  mothers  are,  tliat  her 
daughter  sliould  be  suitably  married.  Lady  Annabel  could  not 
shut  her  eyes  to  the  veiy  great  im[)robability  of  such  an  event 
occurring,  now  that  Venetia  iiad  as  it  were  resigned  all  connection 
with  her  native  country.  As  to  her  daughter  marrying  a 
foreigner  the  very  idea  was  intoleraiile  to  her;  and  Venetia  ap- 
peared tiierefore  to  have  resumed  that  singular  and  delicate 
])Osition  whicii  she  occupied  at  Cherbury  in  earlier  years,  when 
Lady  AimaViel  had  esteemed  lier  connection  with  Lord  Cadurcis 
as  so  fortunate  and  auspicions. 

IMoreover,  wliile  Lord  (yadurcis,  ui  birth,  rank,  cornitry  and 
consideration,  offered  in  every  view  of  the  case  so  gratifying  an 
alliance,  he  was  perlir.ps  the  only  Englishman  whose  marriage 
into  lier  family  would  not  deprive  her  of  the  society  of  her  child. 
His  lordship  liad  a  great  distaste  for  England,  which  he  seized 
every  opportunity  to  e.\])ress.  He  continually  declared  that  he 
would  never  return  there;  and  his  hal)its  of  seclusion  and  study 
so  entirel}'  act'orded  witii  tiiose  of  her  husband,  that  Lady  An- 
nabel did  not  doul)t  thej'  would  continue  to  form  only  one  fam- 
ily; a  prospect  so  engaging  to  her,  that  it  would  perhaps  have 
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alone  reniovod  the  distrust  wliioh  she  liad  so  nn fortunately  cher- 
ished against  ihe  admirer  of  lun-  daughter;  and  altliougli  some 
of  his  reputed  opinions  oeeasioiKnl  lu'r  douhtlcss  considerable 
anxiety,  he  was  n»'\  t  rtlu'less  very  young,  and  far  from  emanci- 
pated from  till'  i)('neti<'ial  inlhience  of  his  early  education.  She 
was  sanguine  that  this  sheep  would  yet  return  to  the  fold  where 
once  he  had  been  tended  with  so  much  solicitude.  When,  too, 
she  called  to  mind  the  chastened  spirit  of  her  husband,  and  couhl 
not  refrain  from  feeling  that  had  she  not  (juitted  him,  he  might 
at  a  nuich  earlier  p<'riod  have  attained  a  mood  so  full  of  jirom- 
ise,  and  to  her  so  cheering,  .she  could  not  resist  the  persuasion 
that,  under  the  influence  of  Venetia,  Cadurcis  might  speedily 
free  himself  from  the  dominion  of  that  arrogant  genius  to  which, 
rather  than  to  any  serious  conviction,  the  result  of  a  studious 
philosojijiy.  she  attributed  his  iudiU'erence  on  the  most  important 
of  sulijects.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  was  with  no  common 
gratilication  that  Lady  Annabel  observed  the  strong  and  inti- 
mate friendship  that  arose  between  her  husband  and  Cadurcis. 
They  were,  indeed,  inseparable  companions.  Inilependent  of 
the  natural  sympathy  between  two  highly  imaginative  minde, 
there  were  in  the  superior  experience,  the  noble  character,  the 
vast  knowledge,  and  reline(l  taste  of  Herbert,  charms  of  which 
C'adurtis  was  very  susceptible. 

Cadurcis  had  not  been  a  great  reader  himself ,  and  he  liked  the 
company  of  one  whose  mind  was  at  once  so  richly  cultivated 
ami  so  deeply  meditative;  thus  he  obtained  manner  and  spirit 
distilled  through  the  aleml)ic  of  another's  brain.  Jealousy  had 
never  had  a  place  in  Herberfs  temperament:  now  he  was  insen- 
sible even  to  emulation.  He  spoke  of  Cadurcis  as  he  thought — 
with  the  highest  admiration:  as  one  without  a  rival,  and  in 
whose  power  it  was  to  ol^tain  an  imperishable  fame.  It  was  his 
liveliest  pleasure  to  assist  the  full  devel()])ment  of  such  an  intel- 
lect, and  to  pour  to  him,  with  a  lavish  hand,  all  the  treasures  of 
liis  ta.ste,  liis  learning,  his  fancy,  and  his  meditation.  His  kind 
lieart.  Ins  winning  manners,  his  subdued  and  perfect  temper, 
and  the  remembrance  of  the  relation  which  he  bore  to  Venetia, 
completed  the  spell  which  bound  Cadurcis  to  him  with  all  the 
finest  feelings  of  his  nature.  It  was,  indeed,  an  intercourse  pe- 
c-uliarly  beneficial  to  Cadurcis,  whose  career  had  hitherto  tended 
rather  to  the  development  of  the  power,  than  the  refinement  of 
his  genius;  and  to  whom  an  active  comnumion  with  an  equal 
spirit  of  a  more  matured  intelligence  was  an  incident  rather  to 
\}f'  desired  than  expected.  Herbert  and  Cadurcis,  therefore, 
sjient  their  mornings  together,  sometimes  in  the  lil)rar3',  S(jme- 
times  wandering  in  the  chestnut  woods,  sometimes  sailing  in 
the  boat  of  tlie  brig,  for  they  were  both  fond  of  the  sea;  in 
these  excursions,  Ceorge  was.  in  general,  their  companion. 
He  ha<l  become  a  great  favorite  with  Herbert,  as  with  every- 
body else.  No  one  managed  a  boat  so  well,  although  Ca- 
durcis prided  himself  also  on  his  skill  in  this  respect;  and 
(leorge  was  so  frank  and  unaffected,  and  so  used  to  his  cousin's 
liabits,  that  his  presencr-  never  embarrassed  Herbert  and  Cadur- 
cis, and  they  read  and  conversed  quite  at  their  ease,  as  if  there 
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were  no  third  person  to  mar,  by  his  want  of  sj'mpathy,  the  full 
coniniunion  of  their  intellect.  The  whole  circle  met  at  dinner, 
and  never  a^ain  parted  until  at  a  late  hour  of  night.  This  was 
a  most  agreeable  life;  C'adiircis  himself,  good-humored  because 
he  was  happ3%  doubly  exerted  himself  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
Lady  Annabel,  and  felt  everj'  day  that  he  was  advancing. 
Venetia  always  smiled  upon  him,  and  praised  him  delightfully 
for  his  delightful  conduct. 

In  the  evening,  llerl)ert  would  read  to  them  the  manuscrij)t 
poem  of  Cadurcis,  the  fruits  of  his  Attic  residence  and  Grecian 
meditations.  The  poet  would  sometimes  affect  a  playful  bash- 
fulness  on  this  head,  perhai)s  not  altogether  atfected,  and  amuse 
Venetia,  in  a  whisper,  with  his  running  comments;  or  exclaim 
with  an  arch  air,  '•  I  say,  Venetia,  what  would  Mrs.  Montague 
and  the  Blues  give  for  this,  eh?  I  can  fancy  Hannah  More  in 
decent  ecstasies!" 


CHAPTER  VHI. 

"  It  is  an  odd  thing,  my  dear  Herbert,"  said  Cadurcis  to  his 
friend,  in  one  of  these  voyages,  "  that  destiny  should  have  given 
you  and  me  the  same  tutor." 

"  Masham!"  said  Herbert,  smiling.  "  I  tell  you  what  is  much 
more  singular,  my  dear  Cadurcis;  it  is,  that  notwithstanding 
being  our  tutor,  a  ndter  should  have  fallen  upon  his  head."' 

"lam  heartily  glad,'"  said  Cadurcis.  "I  like  Masham  very 
much:  I  really  have  a  sincere  affection  for  him.  Do  j-ou  know, 
during  my  infernal  atfair  about  those  accursed  Monteagies,  when 
I  went  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  cut  even  by  mj-  own 
party — think  of  that,  the  polished  ruflians! — Masham  was  the 
only  person  who  came  forward  and  shook  hands  with  me,  and 
in  the  most  marked  manner.  A  bishop,  too!  and  the  other  side! 
that  was  good,  was  it  not?  But  he  would  not  see  his  old  pupil 
snubbed;  if  he  had  waited  ten  minutes  longer,  he  might  have 
had  a  chance  of  seeing  him  ma.ssacred.  And  then  they  com- 
plain of  my  abusing  England,  my  mother  country;  a  step-dame, 
I  take  it." 

"  Masham  is  in  politics  a  Tory,  in  religion  ultra-orthodox," 
said  Herbert.  "  He  has  nothing  about  him  of  the  latitudinarian; 
and  yet  he  is  the  most  amiable  man  with  whom  lam  acquaijited. 
Nature  has  given  him  a  kind  and  charitable  heart,  which  even 
his  absurd  opinions  have  not  succeeded  in  spoiling." 

"  Perhaps  that  is  exactly  what  he  is  saying  of  us  two  at  this 
inoment,"  said  Cadurcis.  "  After  all,  what  is  truth  ?  It  changes 
as  yor  change  your  clime  or  your  country,  it  changes  with  the 
century.  The  truth  of  a  hundred  years  ago  is  not  the  truth  of 
the  present  day,  and  yet  it  may  have  been  as  genuine.  Truth  at 
Rome  is  not  the  truth  of  London,  and  both  of  them  differ  from 
tlie  truth  of  Constantinople.  For  mj-  part,  I  believe  every- 
thing." 

"  Well,  that  is  practically  prudent,  if  it  be  metaphysically 
possiole."said  Herbert,  laughing.  "  Do  you  know  that  I  have  al- 
ways been  of  opinion,  that  Pontius  Pilate  has  been  greatly  niisrep- 
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rt'sonled  by  I^ord  Bacon  in  Mioiniotatioiiof  hiscolcbratoil  f|nostiorK 
•  Wiiat  is  truth  ?"  said  jt-stin.u;  Pilate,  and  would  not  wait  for  an 
answer.  Lvt  us  be  just  to  Pontius  Pilate,  wlu)  has  sins  enouj^n 
surely  to  answer  for.  Tlierc  is  no  authority  for  the  jesting 
lunnor  given  by  Lord  Bacon.  Pilate  was  evidently  of  a  merci- 
ful and  clement  disposition:  probably  an  Epicurean.  His  ques- 
tion referred  to  a  declaration  immediately  prec(>ding  it,  that  be 
who  was  before  him  came  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth.  Pilate 
inquired  what  truth?" 

"  Well.  I  always  ha\e  a  piejudice  against  Pontius  Pilate,"  said 
Lord  Cadurcis:  *'  and  1  think  it  is  from  seeing  him  when  I  was 
a  diild,  on  an  old  Dutch  tile  fireplace  at  IMarringhurst.  dresscvl 
like  a  burgomaster.  One  c-annot  get  over  one's  early  impressions; 
but  when  you  picture  him  to  me  as  an  Epicurean  he  assumes  a 
new  character.  I  fancy  him  young,  noble,  elegant,  and  accom- 
plished: crowned  with  a  wreath  and  waving  a  goblet,  and  enjoy- 
ing his  government  vastly."' 

"  Before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,"  said  Herbert,  "'  the 
philosophic  schools  answered  to  our  present  religious  sects.  You 
saiil  of  a  man  that  he  was  a  Stoic  or  an  Ei)icurean,  as  you  say  of 
a  man  now  that  he  is  a  Calvinist  or  a  Wesleyan." 

'*  I  should  have  liked  to  have  known  Epicurus,"  said  Cadur- 
cis. 

"  I  would  sooner  have  known  him  and  Plato  tlian  any  of  the 
ancients."  said  Herbert.  *•  I  look  upon  Plato  as  the  wisest  and 
profoundest  of  men,  and  upon  Epicurus  as  the  most  humane  and 
gentle." 

"  Now,  how  do  you  account  for  the  great  popularity  of  Aris- 
totle in  modern  ages?"  said  Cadurcis:  "and  the  comparative 
neglect  of  these,  at  least  his  equals.  Chance,  I  suppose,  that 
settles  everything." 

*•  By  no  means,"  said  Herbert.  "  If  you  mean  by  chance  an 
absence  of  accountable  cause,  I  do  not  believe  such  a  quality 
as  chance  exists.  Every  incident  that  hap])ens  must  be  a  link 
in  a  chain.  In  the  present  case,  the  monks  monopolized  litera- 
ture, such  as  it  might  l)e,  and  they  exercised  their  intellect  only 
in  discussing  words.  They,  tlierefore,  adopted  Aristotle  and  the 
Peripatetics.  Plato  interfered  with  their  heavenh'  knowledge, 
and  Epicurus,  who  maintained  the  rights  of  man  to  pleasure  and 
hap[)iness.  wouhl  have  aff(jrded  a  dangerous  and  seducing  con- 
trast to  tlieir  dark  and  miserable  c'ode  of  morals." 

"I  think  of  the  ancients,"  said   Cadurcis,    "  Alcibiades  and 
Alexander  the  Great  are  my  favorites.     They  were  young,  beau 
tiful,  and  conquerors:  a  gi'eat  condnnation." 

"  And  among  the  moderns?"  iiKpiired  Herbert. 

"  They  don't  touch  ni}'  fancy,"  said  Cadurcis.  "  Who  are 
your  heroes  ?" 

"  Oil!  I  have  many;  but  I  confess  I  should  like  to  pass  a  day 
with  Milton,  or  Sir  Philip  Sidney." 

"Among  mere  literarv  men,"  said  Cadurcis,  "  I  should  say, 
Bayle." 

"  .And  old  Montaigne  forme,"  said  Ih^rbert. 

"  Well,  I  would  fain  visit  him  in  his  feudal  chateau,"  said 
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Cadurcis.  "  His  is  one  of  the  books  which  give  a  sjiring  to  the 
mind.  Of  modern  times,  the  feudal  ages  of  Italy  most  interest 
me.  I  think  that  was  a  springtide  of  civilization;  all  the  fine 
arts  flourished  at  the  same  moment." 

"They  ever  will,"  said  Ilerliert.  "All  the  inventive  arts 
maintain  a  symi)athetic  connection  Letween  each  other,  for, 
after  all,  they  are  only  various  expressions  of  one  internal 
power,  modified  by  different  circumstances  either  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  of  society.  It  wjvs  so  in  the  age  of  Pericles;  I  mean 
the  interval  wluch  intervened  between  the  birth  of  that  great 
man  and  the  death  of  Aristotle;  undoubtedlj',  whether  consid- 
ered in  itself,  or  with  reference  to  the  effects  which  it  produced 
upon  the  sul)sequent  destinies  of  civilized  man,  the  most  memor- 
able in  the  histor}-  of  the  world." 

"  And  yet  the  age  of  Pericles  has  passed  away,"  said  Lord  Ca- 
durcis, mournfully,  '•  and  I  have  gazed  upon  the  moldering 
Parthenon.  O!  Herbert,  you  are  a  great  thinker  and  muse 
deeply:  solve  me  the  problem  why  so  unparalleled  a  progress  was 
made  during  tiiat  period  in  literature  and  the  arts,  and  why  that 
progress,  so  rapid  and  so  sustained,  so  soon  received  a  check  and 
became  retrograde  ?" 

"  It  is  a  proV)lem  left  to  the  wonder  and  conjecture  of  pos- 
tei'ity,"  said  Herbert.  "But  its  solution,  perhaps,  may  princi- 
pally be  found  in  the  weakness  of  their  political  institutions. 
Nothing  of  the  Athenians  remains  except  their  genius:  but  they 
fulfilled  their  purpose.  The  wrecks  and  fragments  of  their 
subtle  and  ]>rofound  minds  obscurely  suggest  to  us  the  grandeur 
'and  perfection  of  the  whole.  Their  language  excels  every  other 
tongue  of  the  western  world;  their  sculptures  baffle  all  subse- 
quent artists:  credible  witnesses  assure  us  tliat  their  paintings 
were  not  inferior:  and  we  are  only  accustomed  to  consider  the 
painters  of  Italy  as  those  who  have  brought  the  art  to  its  highest 
perfection,  because  none  of  the  ancient  pictures  have  been  pre- 
served. Yet  of  all  their  fine  arts,  it  was  music  of  which  the 
Greeks  were  themselves  most  proud.  Its  traditionary  effects 
were  far  more  powerful  than  any  which  we  experience  from  the 
compositions  of  our  times.  And  now  for  their  poetry,  Cadurcis. 
It  is  in  poetry,  and  poetry  alone,  that  modern  nations  have  main- 
tained the  majesty  of  genius.  Do  we  equal  the  Greeks  V  Do  we 
even  excel  them  ?" 

"  Let  us  prove  the  equality  first,"  said  Cadurcis.  "  The 
Greeks  excelled  in  every  species  of  poetry.  In  some  we  do  not 
even  attempt  to  rival  them.  We  have  not  a  single  modern  ode 
or  a  single  modern  pastoral.  We  have  no  one  to  place  by  Pin- 
dar, or  the  exquisite  Theocritus.  As  for  the  epic,  I  confess  my- 
self a  heretic  as  to  Homer;  I  look  upon  the 'Iliad 'as  a  rem- 
nant of  national  songs;  the  wise  ones  agree  that  the  '  Odyssey  ' 
is  the  work  of  a  later  age.  My  instinct  agrees  with  the  result  of 
their  researches.  I  credit  their  conclusion.  The  '  Paradise 
Lost'  is,  doubtless,  a  great  production,  but  the  subject  is  monk- 
ish. Dante  is  national,  but  he  has  all  the  faults  of  a  barbarous 
age.  In  general,  the  modern  epic  is  framed  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  '  Iliad  '  is  an  oi'derly  composition.     They  are  in- 
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debted  for  this  fallacy  to  Virgil,  who  called  order  out  of  chaos; 
but  the  •  ^ueid,"  all  the  same,  a]>i)('ars  to  me  an  insipid  crea- 
tion.    And  now  for  the  drama.    You  will  adduce  Sliakespeare?"' 

"There  are  passages  in  Dante," said  Il('rl)ert,  "not  inferior,  in 
my  opinion,  to  any  existing  literary  composition,  but,  as  a  wliole, 
I  will  not  make  my  stand  on  him:  I  am  not  so  clear  that,  as  a 
lyric  poet,  Petrarch  may  not  rival  the  Greeks.  Sliakespeare  I 
esteem  of  ineffable  merit."' 

"And  who  is  Shakespeare  ?"  said  Cadurcis.  "We  know  of 
liim  as  niucli  as  we  do  of  Homer.  Did  he  write  half  the  plays 
attrilmted  to  him?  Did  he  ever  write  a  single  whole  jylay?  I 
doubt  it.  He  ai)pears  to  me  to  have  been  an  inspired  adapter 
for  the  tlieaters,  which  were  then  not  as  good  as  barns.  I  take 
him  to  have  been  a  botcher  up  of  old  plays.  His  popularity  is 
of  modern  date,  and  may  not  last;  it  would  have  surpris?d  him 
marvelously.  Heaven  knows,  at  present,  all  that  bears  his  name 
is  alike  a<lmired.  and  a  regular  Shakesperean  falls  into  ecstasies 
with  trash  which  deserves  a  niche  in  tlie  '  Dunciad.'  For  my 
part,  I  abhor  your  irregular  geniuses,  and  I  love  to  listen  to  the 
little  niglitingale  of  Twickenham." 

"  I  have  often  observed."  said  Herbert,  "  that  writers  of  a  very 
unbridled  imagination  themselves,  admire  those  whom  the  world 
eiToneously,  in  my  opinion,  and  from  a  confusion  of  iileas,  esteems 
correct.  I  am  myself  an  admirer  of  Pope,  though  I  certainly 
should  not  ever  think  of  classing  him  among  the  great  creative 
spirits.  And  you,  you  are  the  last  poet  in  the  world,  Cadurcis, 
whom  one  would  liave  fancied  liis  votarj'." 

"  I  have  written  like  a  boy,"  said  Cadurcis.  "  I  found  the 
public  bite,  and  so  J  baited  on  with  tainted  meat.  I  have  never 
written  for  fame,  only  for  notoriety;  but  I  am  satiated;  1  am 
going  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf." 

"  For  myself,"  said  Herbert,  "  if  I  ever  had  the  power  to  im- 
press my  creations  on  mj-  fellow-men,  the  inclination  is  gone, 
anil  perhai)S  tlie  faculty  is  extinct.  My  career  is  over;  perhaps 
a  solitary  echt>  from  my  hre  may  yet,  at  times,  linger  about  the 
world  like  a  breeze  that  has  lost  its  way.  But  there  is  a  radical 
fault  in  my  poetic  mind,  and  I  am  conscious  of  it.  I  am  not 
altogether  void  of  the  creative  faculty,  but  mine  is  a  fragment- 
ary mind:  I  produce  no  wliole.  Unless  you  do  this,  j^ou  cannot 
last;  at  least,  you  cannot  materially  affect  your  species.  But 
what  I  admire  in  you,  Cadurcis,  is  that,  with  all  the  faults  of 
youtli,  of  which  you  will  free  yourself,  your  creative  power  is 
vigorous,  prolific,  and  complete;  your  creations  rise  fast  and  fair, 
like  perfect  worlds." 

"  Well,  we  will  not  Cf)mpliment  each  other,"  said  Cadurcis; 
"  for,  after  all,  it  is  a  miserable  tTaft.  What  is  poetry  but  a  lie, 
and  wliat  are  poets  but  liars?" 

"  You  are  wrong,  Cadurcis,"  said  Herbert;  "  poets  are  the  un- 
acknowledged legislators  of  the  world." 

"I  see  the  towers  of  Porto  Venere,"  said  Cadurcis,  directing 
tlie  sail:  "  we  shall  soon  be  on  shore.  1  think,  too,  I  r«'Cf>gnize 
Veiietia.  Aljl  my  clear  Herbert,  your  daughter  is  a  poem  that; 
beats  all  our  inspiration!" 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

One  circumstance  alone  cast  a  gloom  over  this  happy  family, 
and  that  was  the  aitjircacliing  departure  of  Cajjtain  Cadurcis  lor 
England.  Tliis  had  been  often  jKKStponeil,  hut  it  could  he  post- 
poned no  longer.  Not  even  the  entreaties  of  those  kind  friends 
could  any  longer  prevent  wiiat  was  inevitable.  Tlie  kind  heart, 
the  sweet  temper,  and  the  lively  and  companionable  (|ualities  of 
Captain  Cadurt  is.  had  endeareil  liim  to  every  one;  all  felt  that 
his  departure  would  occasion  a  blank  in  tiieir  life,  impossible  to 
be  sup[)lied.  It  reminded  the  Herberts  also  painfully  of  their 
own  situation,  in  reganl  to  their  na«^ive  country,  uiiicli  tliey 
were  ever  unwilling  to  dwell  upon.  George  talked  of  returning 
to  them,  but  the  prospect  was  necessarily  vague;  they  felt  that 
it  was  only  one  of  those  fanciful  visions  with  which"  an  affec- 
tionate spirit  attempts  to  soothe  the  pang  of  separation.  His 
position,  his  duties,  all  the  projects  of  his  life,  bound  him  to 
England,  from  whirh.  iu<leed,  he  had  been  too  long  absent.  It 
was  selfish  to  wish  tliat,  for  their  sake,  he  should  sink  down  into 
a  nu're  idler  iii  Italy;  and  yet,  when  they  recollected  how  little 
his  future  life  could  be  connected  with  their  own,  everv  one  felt 
dispirited. 

"  I  shall  not  go  boating  to-day."  said  George  to  Venetia;  "  it  is 
my  last  day.  Sir.  Herbert  and  Plantagenet  talk  of  going  to  La- 
venza;  let  us  take  a  stroll  together." 

Nothing  can  be  refused  to  those  we  love  on  the  last  dav,  and 
Venetia  immediately  acceded  to  liis  request.  In  the  course  of 
the  morning,  therefore,  herself  and  George  quitted  the  valley,  in 
the  direction  of  the  coast  toward  Genoa.  Many  a  white  sail 
glittered  on  the  blue  waters;  it  was  a  lively  and  cheering  scene: 
but  both  Venetia  and  her  companion  were  depressed. 

"  I  otight  to  be  happy."  said  George,  and  sighed.  "  The  fi^id- 
est  wish  of  my  heart  is  attained.  You  remember  our  conversa- 
tion on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  \'enetia  'i  You  see  I  was  a  prophet, 
and  you  will  be  Lady  Cadurcis  yet." 

"  We  must  keep  up  our  spirits."  said  Venetia;  "I  do  not  de- 
spair of  our  all  returning  to  England  yet.  So  many  wonders 
have  happened  that  I  cannot  persuade  niyself  that  this  marvel 
will  not  also  occur.  I  am  sure  my  uncle  will  do  sojnething;  I 
liave  a  secret  idea  that  the  bishop'is  all  this  time  working  for 
papa.  I  feel  assured  I  shall  see  Cherbury  and  Cadurcis  again, 
and  Cadurcis  will  be  j'our  home." 

"A  year  ago  you  appeared  dying,  and  Plantagenet  was  the 
most  miserable  of  men,"  said  Captain  Cadurcis.  ••  You  are  both 
now  perfectly  well  and  perfectly  happy,  living  even  under  the 
sanie  roof.  soon.  I  feel,  to  be  united,  and  with  the  cordial  api)ro- 
bation  of  Lady  Annabel.  Your  fatiier  is  restored  to  you.  Every 
blessing  in  the  world  seems  to  cluster  round  your  roof.  It  is 
selfish  for  me  to  wear  a  gloomy  countenance." 

"  Ah!  dear  George,  you  never  can  be  selfish,"  said  Venetia. 

"  Yes;  I  am  selfish,  Venetia.     What  else  can  make  me  sad  !" 
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•'  Y<Mi  know  how  miicli  you  coutrilnite  to  our  linppinpss,"  said 
Vfiiftia,  "  ami  you  t'vv\  for  our  sull\'rin;z;s  at  your  al)scMco." 

••  No,  ViMU'tia,  I  It'fl  tor  niysoltV'  saicl  Captain  Cadurcis  with 
oner.ijy:  "1  am  certain  that  I  never  can  be  happj',  except  in 
vour  s(x-iety  and  Plantagenet's.  I  cannot  express  to  you  how  I 
iove  you  hoth.     Nothing  else  gives  me  the  slightest  interest." 

"  You  must  go  home  and  marry,"  said  Venetia,  smiling.  "  You 
must  marry  an  heiress." 

"  Ni'vrr,"  said  Cajtlain  Cadurcis.  "Nothing  shall  ever  in- 
duce me  to  marry.  No!  all  my  dreams  are  confined  to  being 
the  bachelor  uncle  of  the  family." 

"  Well,  ut)\v,  I  thiidi,"  said  Venetia,  "  of  all  the  persons  I 
know,  tliere  is  no  one  so  qualified  for  domestic  happiness  as 
yourself.  I  think  your  wife,  George,  would  be  a  very  fort- 
unate woman,  and  I  only  wish  I  had  a  sister,  that  you  might 
marry  her." 

"I  wish  you  liad,  Venetia;  I  would  give  up  my  resokition 
against  marriage  directly." 

"  Alas!"  saiil  Venetia,  *'  there  is  always  some  bitter  drop  in  the 
cup  of  life.     !\Iusl  you  indeed  go,  George  V" 

'■  My  presi'ut  departure  is  inevitable,"  he  replied:  "  but  I  have 
some  thoughts  of  giving  up  my  profession  and  Parliament,  and 
then  I  will  return,  nexer  to  leave  you  again." 

•'  What  will  L<ird say  ?    That  will  never  do,"  said  Venetia. 

"  No;  I  should  not  be  content  unless  you  prospered  in  the  world, 
George.  You  are  made  to  prosper,  and  I  should  be  miserable  if 
you  sacrified  your  existence  to  us.  You  must  go  home,  and  you 
must  marry,  and  ^\Tite  letters  to  us  by  everj"  post,  and  tell  us 
what  a  happy  man  you  are.  The  best  thing  for  you  to  do,  would 
be  to  live  witli  your  wife  at  the  abbey;  or  Cherbury,  if  you  liked. 
You  see  I  .settle  everything." 

"I  never  will  marry,"  said  Cajitain  Cadurcis,  seriously. 

"  Yes,  you  will,"  said  Venetia,  laugning. 

"  I  am  (piite  serious,  Venetia.  Now,  mark  my  words  and  re- 
member this  day.  I  never  will  marry.  I  have  a  reason,  and  a 
strong  and  good  one,  for  mv  resolution." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Because  my  marriage  \\  ill  destroy  the  intimacy  that  subsists 
between  me  and  ytnirself — and  Plantagenet,"  he  added. 

"  Your  wife  wouM  l)e  n\y  friend,"  said  Venetia,  laughing. 

"Happy  woman!"  said  George. 

"  Let  us  indulge  for  a  moment  in  a  dream  of  domestic  bliss," 
said  Venetia,  gayly.  "  Papa  and  mamma  at  Cherbury;  Plantag- 
enet and  myself  at  the  abbey,  where  you  and  your  wife  must 
remain  until  we  could  build  you  a  house;  and  Dr.  Masham  com- 
ing <lown  to  spend  Cluistmas  \\  ith  us.  Would  it  not  be  de- 
lightful V  1  ftnly  hoiie  Piantagt'net  would  be  tame.  I  think  he 
would  burst  out  a  little  sometimes." 

"  Not  with  you,  Venetia,  not  with  you,"  said  George:  "you 
have  a  hold  over  him  which  nothing  can  ever  shake.  I  could 
always  i»ut  1dm  in  an  amiable  mood  in  an  instant  by  inentioning 
your  nariM'." 

"  I  wish  you  knew  tlie  abVjey,  George,"  said  Venetia.     "  It  is 
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the  most  interesting  of  all  old  places.  I  love  it.  You  must 
promise  me  wiien  you  arrive  in  England  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Cadurcis  and  Cherbury,  and  write  me  a  long  account  of 
it." 

"I  will  indeed;  I  will  write  to  you  very  often." 

"  You  shall  find  me  a  most  faithful  correspondent,  which  I 
dare  say  Plantagenet  would  not  prove." 

"  O!  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  (Jeoi-ge,  "  you  have  no  idea  of 
the  quantity  of  letters  he  wrote  me  when  he  first  quitted  Eng- 
land. And  such  delightful  ones!  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  more 
livel}'  letter-writer  in  the  world!  His  descriptions  ai"e  so  vivid; 
a  few  touclies  give  you  a  complete  picture;  and  then  his  obser- 
vations, they  are  so  playful!  I  assure  you  there  is  nothing  in 
the  world  more  eas}'  and  diverting  than  a  letter  of  Plantagenet." 

"  If  you  could  only  see  his  first  letter  from  Eton  to  me!"  said 
Venetia.  "I  have  always  treasured  it.  It  certainly  was  not 
very  diverting;  and  if  by  easy  you  jnean  easy  to  decipher,"  she 
added,  laughing,  "his  handwriting  must  have  improved  very 
much  lately.  Dear  Plantagenet,  I  ani  always  afraid  I  never  pay 
hmi  sufficient  recpect:  that  I  do  not  feel  suificient  awe  in  his 
pi'esence;  but  I  cannot  disconnect  him  from  the  playfellow  of 
mj'  infancy:  and  do  you  know  it  seems  to  me,  whenever  he  ad- 
dresses me.  his  voice  and  air  change  and  assume  quite  the  tone 
and  manner  of  childhood." 

"  I  have  never  known  him  but  as  a  gi'eat  man,"  said  Captain 
Cadurcis,  "but  he  was  so  frank  and  simple- with  me  from  the 
very  first,  that  I  cannot  believe  that  it  is  not  two  years  since  we 
first  met." 

"  Ah!  I  shall  never  forget  that  night  at  Ranelagh,"  said  Vene- 
tia. half  with  a  smile,  and  half  with  a  sigh.  "How  interest- 
ing he  looked!  I  loved  to  see  the  i^eople  stare  at  him,  and  to 
hear  theivi  whisper  his  name." 

Here  they  seated  themselves  by  a  fountain,  overshadowed  by 
a  plane  tree,  and  for  awhile  talked  only  of  Plantagenet. 

"  All  the  dreams  of  my  life  have  come  to  pass,"  said  Venetia. 
"  I  I'emember  when  I  was  at  Weymouth,  ill,  and  not  very  happy, 
I  ixsed  to  roam  about  the  sands,  thinking  of  papa,  and  liow  I 
wished  Plantagenet  was  like  him,  a  great  man,  a  great  poet, 
whom  all  the  world  admired.  Little  did  I  think  that  before  a 
year  had  passed,  Plantagenet,  my  imknown  Plantagenet.  would 
be  the  admiration  of  England;  little  did  I  think  another  year 
would  pass,  and  I  would  be  living  with  my  father  and  Plantage- 
net together,  and  they  should  be  bosom  friends.  You  see, 
George,  we  must  never  despair." 

"  Under  this  bright  sun,"  said  Captain  Cadurcis,  "one  is  nat- 
urally sanguine,  l)ut  think  of  me  alone  and  in  gloomj-  England." 

"  It  is  indeed  a  bright  sun,"  said  Venetia;  "  liow  wonderful  to 
wake  every  morning  and  be  sure  of  meeting  its  beam!" 

Captain  Cadurcis  looked  arovuid  him  with  a  sailor's  eye.  Over 
the  Apeimines  toward  Genoa,  there  was  a  ridge  of  dark  clouds 
piled  up  with  such  compactness,  that  they  might  have  been 
mistaken  in  a  hasty  survey  for  part  of  the  mountains  them- 
selves. 
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'•  Brifj;ht  as  is  the  sun,  '  saul  Captain  Cadurcis,  "  we  may  liava 
yet  a  sqnall  before  night."' 

"I  was  deli,i;liteil  with  Venice,"  saiil  his  companion,  not 
noticing  his  observation,  *•  I  thinlc  of  all  j)laces  in  the  world 
it  is  the  one  wliicli  riantageiiet  would  most  adiiure.  I  cannot 
believe  but  that  even  his  delicious  Athens  would  yield  to  it." 

"  He  did  lead  the  oddest  life  at  Athens  you  can  conceive," 
said  Captain  Cadurcis.  *'  The  peo])le  did  not  know  what  to 
make  of  him.  lb"  lived  in  tlie  Latin  Convent,  a  fine  building, 
which  he  had  almost  to  himself,  for  there  are  not  half  a  dozen 
monks,  lie  used  to  pace  up  and  down  the  terrace,  which  he  had 
turned  into  a  garden,  and  on  which  he  kept  all  sorts  f>f  strange 
animals.  lie  wrote  continually  there,  indeed  ho  did  nothing  but 
write.  His  only  relaxation  was  a  daily  ride  to  Pirfeus,  about  five 
miles  over  the  plain:  he  told  me  it  was  the  only  time  in  his  life 
he  wa.s  ever  contented  with  himself,  except  when  he  was  at 
Cherbury.     He  always  spoke  of  Londcm  with  disgust." 

"  Plantagenet  loves  retirement  and  a  quiet  life,"  said  Venetia; 
"  but  he  must  not  be  marred  with  vulgar  sights,  and  common- 
place duties.     That  is  the  secret  with  him." 

"  I  tliiidv  the  wind  has  just  changed,"  said  Captain  Cadurcis. 
"  It  seeems  to  me  that  we  shall  have  a  sirocco.  There,  it  shifts 
again!     We  shall  have  a  sirocco  for  certain." 

'*  What  did  you  think  of  i)apa  wlien  you  first  saw  him  ?"  said 
Venetia.     "  Was  he  the  kind  of  person  you  expected  to  seeV" 

'•  Exactly,"  said  Captain  Cadurcis.  "So  very  spiritual!  Plan- 
tagenet said  to  me,  as  we  went  home  the  first  night,  that  he 
looked  like  a  golden  phantom.  I  think  him  very  like  you,  Ve- 
netia; indeed  there  can  be  no  doubt  you  inherited  your  face  from 
your  father." 

"  Ah!  if  you  had  seen  his  portrait  at  Cherbury,  when  he  was 
only  twenty!"  said  Venetia.  "That  was  a  golden  phantom,  or 
ratlier  he  looked  like  Hyperion.  What  are  you  staring  at  so, 
George  ?" 

"  I  do  not  like  this  wind,"  muttered  Captain  Cadurcis. 
"There  it  goes." 

*'  You  cannot  see  the  wind.  George?" 

"  Yes,  I  can,  Veni-tia,  and  I  do  n<tt  like  it  at  all.  Do  you  see 
that  l)lack  .spot  flitting  like  a  shade  over  the  sea.  It  is  lik(!  the 
reflection  of  a  cloud  on  the  water;  but  there  is  no  cloud.  Well, 
that  is  the  wind,  Venetia,  and  a  very  wicked  wind,  too." 

•'  How  strange!     Is  that  indeed  the  wind?" 

"  We  had  better  retmii  home,"  said  Captain  Cadurcis.  "  I 
wish  they  had  not  gone  to  Lavenza. ' 

"  But  there  is  no  danger?"  said  Venetia. 

"  Danger?    No!  no  danger,  but  thej'  may  get  a  wet  jacket." 

They  walked  on;  butCai)tain  Cadurcis  was  rather  distrait;  his 
eye  wa.s  always  watching  the  wiml;  at  last  he  said,  "  I  tell  you, 
Venetia,  we  must  walk  (juick;  for,  by  Jove,  we  are  going  to 
have  a  white  stjuall." 

They  hurrir'd  their  ])ace,  Venetia  mentioned  her  alarm  again 
al>out  the  boat,  but  her  companion  reassured  her;  yet  his  man- 
ner was  not  so  confident  as  his  words. 


A  white  mi.st  began  to  curl  alxno  the  liorizon,  tlio  lilucness  of 
the  day  seeuied  suddenly  to  fade,  and  its  color  became  gray; 
there  was  a  swell  on  the  waters  that  hitherto  had  been  quite 
glassy,  and  they  were  covered  with  a  scurfy  foam. 

"  I  wish  I  had  l)een  with  them,"  said  Captain  Cadurcis,  evi- 
dentl}'  very  anxious. 

'•(ieorge,  you  are  alarmed,"  said  Venetia,  earnestly.  "I  am 
sure  there  is  danger." 

"  Danger!  IIow  tan  there  be  danger,  Venetia?  Perhaps  they 
are  in  port  by  this  time.  T  dare  say  we  shall  find  them  at  Spez- 
zia.  I  will  see  you  home  and  run  down  to  them.  Only  hurry, 
for  yoiu'  own  sake,  for  you  do  not  know  what  a  white  scjuall  in 
the  Mediterranean  is.     We  have  but  a  few  moments." 

And  even  at  this  very  instant,  the  wind  came  roaring  and 
rushing  with  such  a  violent  gust  that  Venetia  could  scarcely 
stand:  (Jeorge  put  his  arm  round  her  to  support  her.  The  air 
was  filled  with  thick  white  vai)or,  .so  that  they  could  no  longer 
see  the  ocean,  only  the  surf  rising  very  high  all  along  the  coast. 

"  Keep  close  to  me,  Venetia,"  said  C'a])tain  Caduixis;  "  hold 
my  arm  and  I  will  walk  fast,  for  we  shall  not  be  able  to  see  a 
yard  before  us  in  a  minute.  I  know  where  we  ai'e.  We  are 
above  the  olive  wood,  and  we  shall  soon  be  in  the  ravine.  These 
]\Iediterranean  white  squalls  are  nasty  things;  I  had  sooner  by 
half  be  in  a  south  wester;  for  one  cannot  run  before  the  wind  in 
this  bay,  the  reefs  stretch  such  a  long  way  out." 

The  danger,  and  the  inutility  of  expressing  fears  which  could 
only  perplex  her  guide,  made  Venetia  silent,  but  she  was  terri- 
fied. She  could  not  divest  herself  of  apjjrehension  about  her 
father  and  Plantagenet.  In  spite  of  all  he  said,  it  was  evident 
that  her  companion  was  alarmed. 

They  had  now  entered  the  valley;  the  mountains  had  in  some 
degree  kept  off  the  vapor;  the  air  was  more  clear.  Venetia  and 
Captain  Cadurcis  stopped  a  moment  to  breathe.  "  Now,  Vene- 
tia, you  are  safe,"  said  Captain  Cadurcis.  "  I  will  not  come  in; 
I  will  rim  down  to  the  bay  at  once."  He  wiped  the  mist  off  his 
face;  Venetia  perceived  him  deadly  pale. 

'"George,"  said  she,  ''conceal  nothing  from  me;  there  is 
danger,  imminent  danger.     Tell  me  at  once." 

"  Indeed,  Venetia,"  said  Captain  Cadurcis,  "I  am  sure  every- 
thing will  be  quite  right.  There  is  some  danger,  certainly,  at 
this  moment,  but,  of  course,  long  ago,  they  have  run  into  harbor. 
I  have  no  doubt  they  are  at  Spezzia  at  this  moment.  Now,  do 
not  be  alarmeii;  indeed  there  is  no  cause.  God  bless  you!"  he 
said,  and  bounded  away.  "  No  cause,"  thought  he  to  himself, 
as  the  wind  sounded  like  thunder,  and  the  vapor  came  rushing 
up  the  ravine.  "  God  grant  I  may  be  right:  but  neither  between 
the  tro]iics  nor  on  the  line  have  1  witnessed  a  severer  squall  than 
this!  What  open  boat  can  live  in  this  weather!  O!  that  I  had 
been  with  them!    I  shall  never  forgive  myselfl" 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Vexetia  found  hor  iiiothor  walkinji:  up  and  down  tlie  room,  as 
was  hor  custom  wlien  she  was  agitated.  She  Inirried  to  her 
(hiuj;liter.  "You  must  cliange  your  dress  instantly,  Venetia," 
saitl  Lady  Annabel;  "  where  is  George?'' 

••  He  has  gone  down  to  Spezzia  to  papa  and  Plantagenet:  it  is 
a  whiti"  S(|uall:  it  comes  on  very  suddenly  in  tliis  sea.  He  ran 
down  to  Spezzia  instantly,  l)ecause  he  thought  they  would  he 
wet,"  said  tlie  agitated  Venetia,  speaking  with  rapidity,  and  try- 
ing to  appear  calm. 

"  Are  they  at  Sjiczzia?"  intjuired  Lady  Annahel.  (piickly. 

"  (Jeorge  has  no  douht  tluw  are,  mother."  said  Venetia. 

'•  No  douht!"  exclaimed  Lady  Annabel,  in  great  disti-ess;  "  God 
grant  they  may  be  only  wet." 

"  Dearest  mother."  said  Venetia,  approaching  her,  but  speech 
deserted  her.  She  liad  advanced  to  encourage  Lady  Annabel, 
but  her  own  fear  checked  tlie  words  on  her  lij)s. 

"  (.'liange  your  dress,  Venetia."  said  Lad}'  Annabel:  "lose  no 
time  in  doing  that.  I  think  I  will  send  down  to  Spezzia  at 
once." 

"  That  is  useless  now,  dear  mother,  for  George  is  there." 
"  CJo.  dearest."  said  Lady  Annabel:  "I  dare  say  we  have  no 
cause  for  fear,  but  I  am  exceedingly  alarmed  al)outyour  father, 
al)OUt  them:  I  aiu.  indeed.  I  do  not  like  tliese  sudden  S(pialls, 
and  I  never  liked  this  boating;  indeed.  I  never  did.  George  be- 
ing with  them  reconciled  me  to  it.  Now,  go,  Venetia,  go,  my 
love." 

Venetia  quitted  the  room.  She  was  so  agitated  that  she  made 
Pauncefort  a  confidant  of  her  ap|)rehensions. 

"La!  my  dear  miss."  said  Mistress  Pauncefort.  "I  should 
never  have  tluiught  of  such  a  thing!  Do  not  you  remember 
what  the  old  m;in  .said  at  Weymouth,  'there  is  many  a  boat  will 
live  in  a  rougher  tide  than  a  ship;'  and  it  is  such  an  unlikely 
thing,  it  is  indeed,  Mi.ss  Venetia.  I  am  certain  sure  my  lord  can 
manage  a  boat  as  well  as  .a  common  sailor,  and  master  is  hardly 
less  used  to  it  tlian  he.  La!  miss,  don't  make  yourself  nervous 
al)Out  any  such  prei)osterous  ideas.  And  I  dare  say  you  will  find 
them  in  the  saloon  when  you  go  down  again.  Really,  I  should 
not  wonder.  I  think  you  had  better  wear  your  twill  dress;  I 
have  put  the  new  trimming  on." 

They  had  not  returned  when  Venetia  joinc^l  her  mother. 
Tiiat,  indeed,  she  could  .scarcely  expect.  But  in  about  half  an 
hour  a  message  arrived  from  ('a])tain  CJadurcis  that  they  were 
not  at  Spezzia,  l>ut  from  something  he  liad  heard,  he  had  no 
doubt  they  were  at  Sarzana,  and  he  was  going  to  ride  on  tiiere 
at  onc-e.  He  felt  sure,  however,  from  what  lie  h;ul  heard,  tiiey 
were  at  Sarzana.  This  communication  ad'onled  Lady  Annabel  a 
little  ea.se.  but  Venetia's  heart  mi.sgave  her.  She  recalled  the 
alarm  of  f  Jeorge  in  the  morning,  which  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  di.sgui.se,  ami  she  thought  she  recognized  in  this  hurried 
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message  and  vague  assurances  of  safety  sonietliing  of  the  same 
apprehension,  and  the  same  fruitless  efforts  to  conceal  it. 

Now  came  the  time  of  terriljle  suspense.  Sarzana  was  nearly 
twenty  miles  distant  from  Spt-zzia.  The  evening  must  arrive 
hefore  they  could  receive  intelligence  from  Captain  Cadurcis. 
In  the  meantime  the  s(]ua!l  died  away;  the  heavens  became  again 
hriglit,  and  though  the  waves  were  still  tumultuous,  the  surf  was 
greatly  decreased.  Lady  Annal)el  had  already  sent  down  more 
tlian  one  messenger  to  the  bay,  but  they  brought  no  intelligence 
--she  resolved  Uv.w  to  go  herself,  that  she  might  have  the  satis- 
faction of  herself  cros.s-examining  the  lishermen  who  had  been 
driven  in  from  various  parts  by  stress  of  weather.  She  would 
not  let  Venetia  accimipany  her,  who,  she  feared,  niigiit  already 
suffer  from  the  exertions  and  rough  weather  of  the  morning. 
This  was  a  inost  anxious  hour,  and  yet  the  absence  of  hermotlier 
was  in  some  degree  a  relief  to  Venetia;  it  at  least  freed  her  from 
the  perpetual  ertort  of  assumed  comijosure.  While  her  mother 
remained,  Venetia  had  attempted  to  read,  though  her  eye  wan- 
dered listlessly  over  the  page,  or  to  draw,  though  the  i)encil 
trembled  in  her  hand;  anything  which  might  guard  her  from 
conveying  to  her  mother  that  she  shared  the  apprehensions 
which  had  already  darkened  her  mother's  mind.  But  now  that 
Lady  Annabel  was  gone,  Venetia,  muffling  herself  up  in  a  shawl, 
threw  herself  on  a  sofa,  and  there  she  remained  without  a 
thought,  her  mind  a  chaos  of  terrible  images. 

Her  mother  returned,  and  with  a  radiant  countenance.  Vene- 
tia sprung  from  the  sofa.  "There  is  good  news.  Oh,  mother! 
have  they  returnea  ?" 

"  They  are  not  at  Spezzia."  said  Lady  Annabel,  throwing  her- 
self into  a  chair  panting  for  breath;  *'  but  there  is  good  news. 
You  see  I  was  right  to  go.  Venetia.  These  stupid  people  we 
send  only  to  ask  questions,  and  take  the  first  answer.  I  have 
seen  a  fisherman,  and  he  says  he  heard  that  two  persons.  English- 
men, he  believes,  have  put  into  Lerici  in  an  oj^en  boat." 

•'  God  be  praised!"'  said  Venetia.  ''  O  mother,  I  can  now  con- 
fess to  you  the  terror  I  have  all  along  felt.' 

"  My  own  heart  assi  res  me  of  it.  ray  child,"  said  Lady  Anna- 
bel weeping;  and  they  nnngled  their  tears  together,  but  tears  not 
of  sorrow. 

"  Poor  George!"  said  Lady  Annabel,  "  he  will  have  a  terrible 
journey  to  Sarzana,  and  be  feeling  so  much  for  Uo!  Perliajjs  he 
may  meet  them." 

'•  I  feel  assured  he  will,"  said  Venetia;  "  and  perhaps  ere  long 
they  will  all  three  be  here  again.     Joy!  joy!" 

"They  must  never  go  in  that  boat  again,"  said  Lady  Annabel. 

"  O!  they  never  will,  dearest  mother,  if  you  ask  them  not," 
said  Venetia. 

"  We  will  send  to  Lerici,"  said  Lady  Annabel. 

"  Instantly,"  said  Venetia;  "  but  I  dare  say  they  have  already 
sent  us  a  messenger." 

"  No!"  said  Lady  Annabel:  "men  treat  the  danger  that  is  past 
very  lightly.     We  shall  not  hear  from  them  except  in  person." 

Time  now  flew  more  lighily.     riiey  were  both  easy  in  their 
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miiuls.  Tho  niossonp;ov  was  dispatrln^d  to  Lerici:  but  ovon  Lerici 
was  a  considtTalilo  (listancc,  and  liours  must  elapse  before  liis 
return.  Still  tlu  re  was  the  hope  of  seeing  them,  or  liearing  from 
tlieui  in  tlie  interval.  ' 

••  I  must  go  out,  dear  mother,"  said  Venetia.  "  Let  us  both  go 
out.  It  is  now  very  line.  I>(>t  us  go  just  to  the  ra\in(\  for  in- 
deed it  is  im|)ossible  to  remain  here." 

Accordingly  they  both  went  forth,  and  took  up  a  position  on 
the  ci>ast  wiucji  commanded  a  view  on  all  sides.  All  was  radi- 
ant again,  and  comparatively  calm.  Venetia  looked  u])<)n  the 
sea.  and  said,  "  Ahl  1  never  shall  forget  a  white  sijuall  in  the 
Mediterranean,  for  all  this  splendor." 

It  was  sunset:  they  returned  home.  No  news  yet  from  Lerici. 
Lady  Annabel  grew  uneasy  again.  The  pensive  and  melancholy 
hour  encouraged  gloom;  but  Venetia,  who  was  sanguine,  encour- 
aged her  mother. 

'•  Suppose  they  were  not  Englishmen  in  the  boat,"  said  Lady 
Annabel. 

'•  It  is  impossible,  mother.  What  other  two  persons  iti  this 
neigbliorhood  could  have  been  in  an  open  boatV  Besides,  the  man 
saiil  Englishmen.  You  remember,  be  said  Englishmen.  You 
are  quite  sure  he  did  ?  It  must  be  they.  I  feel  as  convinced  of 
it  as  of  your  presence." 

'■  I  tliink  there  can  be  no  doubt."  said  Lady  Annabel.  "I 
wish  that  the  messenger  would  return." 

The  messenger  did  return.  No  two  persons  in  an  open  boat 
had  i)Ut  into  Lerici;  but  a  boat,  like  the  one  described,  with 
every  stitch  of  canvas  set,  had  passed  Lerici  just  before  the 
squall  commenced,  and  the  people  doubted  not,  had  made  Sar- 
zana. 

Lady  Annabel  turned  pale,  but  Venetia  Avas  still  sanguine. 
"They  are  at  Sarzana."  she  said;  "they  must  be  at  Sarzana; 
you  see  George  was  right.  He  said  he  was  sure  they  were  at 
Sarzana.   Besides,  dear  mother,  he  heard  they  were  at  Sarzana." 

"  And  we  heard  they  were  at  Lerici,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  in  a 
melancholy  tone. 

"  And  so  they  were,  dear  mother;  it  all  agi'ees.  The  accotmts 
are  very  consistent.  Do  not  you  see  how  very  consistent  they 
are  ?  They  were  seen  at  Lerici,  and  were  off  Lerici,  but  they 
made  Sarzana;  and  George  heard  they  were  at  Sarzana.  I  am 
certain  they  are  at  Sarzana.  I  feel  quite  easy;  I  feel  as  easy  as 
if  they  were  here.  They  are  safe  at  Sarzana.  Rut  it  is  too  far 
to  return  to-night.  We  shall  see  them  at  breakfast  to-morrow 
—all  thre(\' 

"  Venetia,  dearest!  do  not  you  sit  up,"  said  her  mother.  "I 
think  there  is  a  chance  of  George  returning;  I  feel  assured  he 
will  send  to-m'ght;  but  late,  of  course.     (Jo,  dearest,  and  sleep." 

"  Sleep!"  thought  Venetia  to  herself;  but  to  i)lease  her  mother 
fihe  retire<l. 

"  (jood  night,  my  child,"  said  Lady  Annabel.  "  The  moment 
any  one  arrives,  you  shall  be  aroused, " 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

Venetia,  witliout  undressing,  lay  down  on  her  bed,  watcliing 
for  some  sound  that  nii<::lit  give"  her  hope  of  George's  return. 
Dwelling  on  everj'  instant,  the  time  dragged  heavily  along,  and 
she  thought  that  the  night  had  half  passed  when  Pauneefort 
entered  her  room,  and  she  learned,  to  her  surprise,  that  only  an 
hour  had  .dapsed  since  she  had  parted  from  her  mother.  This 
entrance  of  Pauneefort  had  given  Venetia  a  momentary  liope 
that  they  had  returned. 

"  I  assure  you.  Miss  Venetia,  it  is  only  an  hour,"  said  Paunee- 
fort, "  and  nothing  could  have  happened.  Now  do  try  to  go  to 
sleep,  that  is  a  dear  yoi'.ng  lady,  for  I  am  certain  sure  that  they 
will  all  return  in  the  morning,  as  I  am  here.  I  was  telling  my 
lady  just  now,  I  said,  says  I,  I  dare  say  they  are  all  very  wet, 
and  very  fatigued." 

"They  would  have  returned,  Pauneefort,"  said  Venetia,  "or 
they  would  have  sent.     They  are  not  at  Sarzana." 

"  La!  IMiss  Venetia,  why  should  they  be  at  Sarzana,  why 
should  they  not  have  gone  nuich  further  on!  For,  as  Vicenzo 
was  just  saying  to  me,  and  Vicenzo  knows  all  about  the  coast, 
with  such  a  wind  as  this,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  they  were 
at  Leghorn." 

"  O!  Pauneefort,"  said  Venetia,  "  I  am  sick  at  heart!" 

"  Now,  really.  Miss  Venetia,  do  not  take  on  so!"  said  Paunee- 
fort; "  for  do  you  not  remember  when  his  lordship  ran  away 
from  the  abbey,  and  went  a  gypsying,  nothing  could  persuade 
poor  Mrs.  Cadurcis  that  he  was  not  robbed  and  murdered,  and 
yet  you  see  he  was  safe  and  sound  all  the  time,  as  if  he  had  been 
at  Cherlniry." 

"  Does  Vicenzo  really  think  they  could  have  reached  Leghorn  ?" 
said  Venetia,  clinging  to  every  fragment  of  hope. 

"He  is  morally  sure  of  it.  Miss  Venetia,"  said  Pauneefort, 
"  and  I  feel  quite  as  certain,  for  Vicenzo  is  always  right." 

"I  had  confidence  about  Sarzana,"  said  Venetia;  "I  really 
did  believe  they  were  at  Sarzana.  If  only  Captain  Cadurcis 
would  return;  if  he  only  would  return,  and  say  they  were  not  at 
Sarzana,  I  would  try  to  believe  they  were  at  Leghorn." 

"Now,  Miss  Venetia,"  said  Pauneefort,  "I  am  certain  sure 
that  they  are  quite  safe;  for  my  lord  is  a  very  good  sailor;  he  is, 
indeed;  all  the  men  say  so;  and  the  boat  is  as  seaworthy  a  boat 
as  boat  can  be.  There  is  not  the  slightest  fear,  I  do  assure  you, 
miss." 

"  Do  the  men  say  that  Plantagenet  is  a  good  sailor?"  inquired 
Venetia. 

"Quite  professional!"  said  Mistress  Pauneefort,  "and  can 
command  a  ship  as  w-ell  as  the  best  of  them.  They  all  say 
that." 

"  Hush!  Pauneefort,  I  hear  something." 

"  It's  only  my  lady.  miss.     1  know  her  step." 

"  Is  my  mother  going  to  bed ':"  said  Venetia. 
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"  Yos."  said  Panncefort,  "  my  lady  sent  me  here  to  see  after 
you.     I  wisli  I  could  tell  her  you  were  asleep." 

'•  It  is  impossible  to  sle(>]i,"  said  Venetia,  risinp;  up  from  bed, 
withdrawinu:  tlie  cMrtaiu,  and  looUinf>;  at  the  sky.  "  Wliat  a 
jn'acfCul  niglit!  I  wisli  luy  lu'art  were  like  the  sky.  I  tiiink  I 
will  go  to  mamma.  I'aunccrort  I" 

•'  Oh,  dear  Miss  Venetia,  1  am  stu-e  I  think  you  had  better  not. 
If  you  and  my  lady,  now,  would  just  go  to  sleep,  and  forget 
everytliing  till  morning,  it  would  be  nuifii  better  for  you.  Be- 
sides, I  an)  sure  if  my  l;idy  kn(nv  you  were  not  gone  to  bed 
already,  it  would  only  make  her  donl)ly  anxious.  Now,  really, 
Miss  Venetia,  do  take  my  advii-e,  and  just  lie  down  again.  You 
may  be  sure  the  moment  aiij'  one  arrives  I  will  let  you  know. 
Indeed  I  sliall  go  and  tell  mj'  lady  that  you  are  lying  down,  as  it 
is,  and  very  drowsy;"  and,  so  saying.  Mistress  Pauncefort  caught 
up  her  candle  and  bustled  out  of  the  room. 

Venetia  took  up  the  volume  of  her  father's  ])oems,  wiiicli  Ca- 
dunis  had  filled  with  his  notes.  How  little  did  Plantiigenet 
anticipate,  when  he  thus  expressed  at  Athens  the  passing  im- 
pressions of  his  mind,  that  ere  a  year  had  glided  away,  his  fate 
would  be  so  intimately  blended  with  tliat  of  HerliertI  It  was 
impossible,  however,  for  Venetia  to  lose  herself  in  a  volume 
w  hicli  uiKler  any  other  circumstances  might  have  compelled  her 
sjnrit:  the  very  a.ssociations  with  the  writers  added  to  the 
terriijle  restlessness  of  her  mind.  .She  paused  each  instant  to 
listen  for  the  wished-for  sound,  but  a  mute  stillness  reigned 
throughout  the  household.  There  was  something  in  this  dee}), 
unbroken  silence,  ;it  a  moment  when  anxiety  was  universally 
ditfused  among  the  dwellers  beneath  th;it  roof,  and  the  heart  of 
more  than  one  of  them  was  throbbing  with  all  the  torture  of  the 
most  awful  suspense,  that  fell  upon  Venetia's  excited  nerves 
with  a  very  ]iainful  and  even  insufferable  influence.  8he  longed 
for  sound — for  some  noise  that  might  assure  her  she  was  not  the 
victim  of  a  trance.  She  closed  her  volume  with  energy,  and 
she  started  at  the  sound  she  had  herself  cieated.  .She  rose  and 
opened  the  door  of  her  chamber  very  softly,  and  walked  into 
the  vestibule.  There  were  caj^s,  and  cloaks,  and  whips,  and 
canes  of  Cadurcis  and  her  father  lying  about  in  familiar  c;on- 
fiision.  It  seemed  impossible  but  that  they  wen;  slee])ing,  as 
usual,  under  the  Siime  roof.  And  where  were  they?  That  she 
should  live  and  be  unable  to  answer  that  terrible  (piestion!  When 
she  felt  the  utter  heljilessness  of  all  her  strong  sympathy 
toward  them,  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  mu.st  go  mad.  She  gazed 
around  her  with  a  wild  and  vacant  stare.  At  the  bottom  of  her 
heart  there  was  a  fear  maturing  into  conviction  too  liorriJjle 
for  ex[)ression.  She  returned  to  her  own  chaudjc>r,  and  the 
exhaustion  occasionr-d  by  her  anxiety,  and  the  increased  cool- 
ness of  the  night,  made  her  at  length  drowsy.  She  threw  herself 
on  the  bed,  and  shimliered. 

She  started  in  her  sleep — she  awoke — she  dreamed  they  had 
come  home.  Six-  rose  ami  lookt^d  at  the  i)rogress  of  th(;  night. 
The  night  was  waning  Cast;  a  gray  light  was  on  the  landscai)e; 
the    point    of    day  approached.     Venetia  stole    softly  to    lier 
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inotlicr's  room,  and  entered  it  witli  a  soundless  stej).  Tjady  An- 
nabel liad  not  retired  to  bed.  She  iiad  sat  up  the  wliole  iii^lit, 
and  was  now  fast  asleej).  A  lanij)  on  a  small  table  was  burning 
at  her  si<le.  and  she  held,  firndy  grasped  in  her  hand,  the  letter 
of  her  husband,  which  he  had  addressed  to  her  at  Venice,  and 
which  she  had  been  evidently  reading.  A  tear  glided  down  the 
cheek  of  Venetia  as  she  watched  iier  mother  retaining  that  letter 
with  fondness  even  in  her  sleep,  and  when  she  thought  of  all  the 
misery,  and  lieartaches,  and  harrowing  hours  that  had  preceded 
its  receipt,  and  which  Venetia  believed  that  letter  had  cured  for- 
ever. What  initery  awaited  them  now?  AVliy  were  they 
watchers  of  the  night?  She  shuddered  when  these  dreadful 
questions  (litted  through  her  mind.  She  shuddered  and  sighed. 
Her  mother  started,  and  woke. 

"  Who  is  there?"  inquired  Lady  Annabeh 

"  Venetia." 

"  My  child,  have  yon  not  slept?" 

"  Yes,  mother,  and  I  woke  refreshed,  as  I  hope  you  do." 

"  I  wake  with  trust  in  God's  merc\-,"  said  Lady  Annabel. 
"  Tell  me  the  hour.  " 

'•  It  is  just  upon  dawn,  motlier." 

**  Dawn!  no  one  lias  returned,  or  come?" 

"  The  house  is  still,  mother." 

"  I  would  you  were  in  bed,  my  child." 

"  Mother,  I  can  sleep  no  more.  I  wish  to  be  with  you"— and 
Venetia  seated  herself  at  her  mother's  feet,  and  reclined  her 
head  upon  her  mother's  knee. 

"  I  am  glad  the  night  has  passed,  Venetia,"  said  Lady  Anna- 
bel, in  a  sup[)ressed  vet  solemn  tone.  "  It  has  been  a  trial." 
And  here  she  jilaced  the  letter  in  her  bosora.  Venetia  could  only 
answer  with  a  sigh. 

"I  wish  Pauncefort  would  come,"  said  Lady  Annabel:  'and 
yet  I  do  noi  like  to  rouse  her,  she  was  up  so  late,  poor  creature! 
if  it  be  the  dawn  1  should  like  to  send  out  messengers  again; 
something  may  be  heard  at  Spezzia." 

"  Vicenzo  thiidis  they  have  gone  to  Leghorn,  mother." 

"  Has  he  heard  anything  r"  said  Lady  Annabel,  eagerly. 

"  No,  but  he  is  an  excellent  judge,"  said  Venetia.  repeating  all 
Pauncefort's  consolatory  chatter;  "  he  knows  the  coast  so  well. 
He  says  he  is  sure  the  wiii^l  would  carry  them  on  to  Leghorn; 
and  that  accounts,  you  know,  mother,  for  (leorge  not  returning. 
They  are  all  at  Leghorn." 

"  Would  that  George  would  return,"  murmured  Lady  Anna- 
bel; "  I  wish  I  could  see  again  that  sailor  who  said  they  were  at 
Lerici.     He  was  an  intelligent  man." 

"  Perhaps  if  we  send  down  to  the  bay  he  may  be  there,"  said 
Venetia. 

"  Hush!  I  hear  a  step!"  said  Lady  Annabel. 

Venetia  sinnnig  tip  and  opened  the  door,  V)tit  it  was  only 
Pauncefort  in  the  vestibule. 

"  The  household  are  all  up,  my  lady,"  said  that  important  per- 
sonage entering;  "  'tis  a  beautiful  morning.  Vicenzo  has  run 
down  to  the  bay,  my  lady;  I  sent  him  oil'  immediately.     Vicenzo 
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says  he  is  certain  sure  they  are  at  Lep^liorn.  my  lady — and  tliis 
tinit>  three  years  the  very  .same  tiling  happened.  They  were 
Hshing  for  anehovies,  my  lady,  ckjse  by.  my  lady,  near  Barzana 
— two  young  men,  or  ratlu-r  one  ahout  tlic  same  age  as  master, 
and  one  like  my  lord — cousins,  my  lady,  and  just  in  the  same 
sort  of  boat,  my  lady;  and  there  came  on  as(juall,  just  the  same 
sort  of  S(juall,  my  lady,  and  they  did  not  return  home,  and  every 
one  was  frightened  out  of  their  wits,  my  lady,  and  their  wives 
and  families  (juite  distracted — and  after  all  they  were  at  Leghorn; 
for  this  sort  of  wind  always  takes  your  open  boats  to  Leghorn, 
Vicfuzo  says." 

The  sun  rose,  the  liousehold  were  all  stirring,  and  many  of 
them  abroad;  the  common  routine  of  domestic  <luty  seemed, 
by  some  general  yet  not  expressed  understanding,  to  have  ceased. 
The  ladies  de.scentled  below  at  a  very  early  hour,  and  went  forth 
into  the  valley,  once  the  happy  valley.  What  was  to  be  its 
future  denomination?  Vicenzo  retinned  from  the  bay,  and  he 
contrived  to  return  with  cheering  intelligence.  The  master  of  a 
felucca  who,  in  consecuence  of  the  squall  had  put  in  at  Lerici, 
and  in  the  evening  dropped  down  to  Spezzia.  had  met  an  open 
boat  an  hour  before  he  reached  Sarzana,  and  was  quite  confident 
that  if  it  had  put  into  port,  it  most  have  })een,  from  the  speed  at 
which  it  was  going,  a  great  distance  down  the  coast.  No  wrecks 
have  been  heard  of  in  the  neighborhood.  This  intelligence,  the 
gladsome  time  of  day,  and  the  non-arrival  of  Captain  Cadurcis, 
which  according  to  their  mood  was  always  a  circumstance  which 
counted  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  the  sanguine  feelings 
which  makes  us  always  cling  to  hope,  altogether  reassured  our 
friends:  Venetia  dismissed  from  her  mind  the  dark  thought 
which  for  a  moment  had  haunted  her  in  the  noon  of  night;  and 
still  it  was  a  suspense,  a  painful  agitating  susi)ense,  but  only 
suspense  that  yet  influenced  them. 

"Time!"  said  Lady  Annabel.     "Time!  we  must  wait." 

Venetia  consoled  her  mother;  slie  affected  even  a  gayety  of 
spirit;  she  was  sure  that  Vicenzo  would  turn  out  to  be  right, 
after  all:  Pauncefort  said  he  always  was  right,  and  that  they 
were  at  Leghorn. 

The  day  wore  apace;  the  noon  arrived  and  passed;  it  was  even 
apjjroaching  sunset.  Lady  Annaiiel  was  almost  afraid  to 
counter-order  the  usual  meals,  lest  Venetia  should  comprehend 
her  secret  terror;  the  very  same  sentiment  influenced  Venetia. 
Thus  they  both  had  submitted  to  the  ceremony  of  breakfast, 
but.  when  the  hour  of  dinner  approached,  they  could  neither 
endure  the  mockery.  Thej'  lookeil  at  each  other,  and,  almost 
at  the  same  time,  they  proposed  that  instead  of  dining,  they 
shoidd  walk  down  to  tlie  bay. 

"  I  trust  we  shall  at  least  hear  something  before  the  night," 
said  Lady  Aimabel.  "  I  confess  I  dread  the  coming  night.  I 
do  not  think  I  could  endure  it."' 

'•  The  longer  we  do  n<^t  lir-ar.  the  more  certain  I  am  of  their 
being  at  I^eghorn,"  said  Venetia. 

"  I  have  a  great  mind  to  travel  there  to-night,"  said  Lady  An- 
nabel, 
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As  they  were  stepping  into  the  portico,  Venetia  recognized 
Captain  Cadnrcis  in  the  distance.  She  turned  pale;  slie  would 
liave  fallen  liad  she  not  leaned  on  lier  mother,  who  was  not  so 
advanced  and  who  liad  not  seen  him. 

'•  What  is  the  matter,  Venetia  T  said  Lady  Annabel,  alarmed. 

"  He  is  here,  he  is  here!" 

"Mann  ion?" 

"  No,  George.     Let  me  sit  down." 

Her  motiier  tried  to  su])port  her  to  a  chair.  Lady  Annabel 
took  off  her  bonnet.  She  had  not  strength  to  walk  forth.  She 
could  not  sjjcak.  She  sat  down  opposite  Venetia.  and  her  counte- 
nance pictured  distress  to  so  painful  a  degree,  th;it  at  any  other 
time  Venetia  would  have  flown  to  her,  but,  in  this  crisis  of  sus- 
pense, it  was  imi)()ssible.  George  was  in  sight;  he  was  in  the 
portico;  he  was  in  the  room. 

He  looked  wan,  haggard,  and  distracted.  More  than  once  he 
essayed  to  speak,  but  failed. 

Lady  Annabel  looked  at  him  with  a  strange,  delirious  expres- 
sion. Venetia  rushed  forward  and  seized  his  arm,  ami  gazed 
intently  on  his  face.  He  shrank  from  her  glance;  his  frame 
trembled. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

Let  us  return  to  Captain  Cadurcis  at  the  moment  he  quitted 
Venetia  on  the  morning  of  the  white  squall.  In  the  heart  of  the 
tempest  he  traced  his  way  in  a  sea  of  vapor  with  extreme  dan- 
ger and  difficulty  to  the  shore.  On  his  arrival  at  Spezzia,  how- 
ever, scarcely  a  house  was  visible,  and  the  only  evidence  of  the 
situation  of  the  place  was  the  cessation  of  an  immense  white  surf 
which  otherwise  indicated  the  line  of  the  sea,  but  the  absence 
of  which  proved  his  contiguity  to  a  harbor.  In  the  thick  fog  he 
heard  the  cries  and  shouts  of  the  returning  fishermen,  and  of 
their  wives  and  children  responding  from  the  land  to  their  ex- 
clamations. He  was  forced,  therefore,  to  wait  at  Spezzia  in  an 
agony  of  impotent  suspense  until  the  fury  of  the  storm  was  over, 
and  the  sky  was  partially  cleared.  At  length  the  objects  became 
gradually  less  obscure;  he  could  trace  the  outline  of  the  houses, 
and  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  water  half  a  mile  out;  and  soon  the 
old  castles  which  guard  the  entrance  of  the  strait  that  leads  into 
the  gulf  looming  in  the  distance,  and  now  and  then  a  group  of 
human  beings  in  the  vanishing  vapor.  Of  these  he  made  some 
inquiries,  but  in  vain,  respecting  the  boat  and  his  friends.  He 
then  made  the  brig,  but  could  learn  nothing,  exce})t  their  de- 
parture in  the  morning.  He  at  length  obtained  a  horse  and  gal- 
loped along  the  coast  toward  Lerici,  keeping  a  sliarp  lookout  as 
he  proceeded,  and  stojijjing  at  every  village  in  his  jrogress  for 
intelligence.  When  lie  had  arrived  in  the  course  of  tliree  hours 
at  Lerici,  the  storm  had  abated,  the  sky  was  clear,  and  no  evi- 
dence of  the  recent  squall  remained  except  the  agitated  state  of 
the  waves.  At  Lerici  he  could  hear  nothing,  so  he  hurried  on 
to  Sarzana,  where  he  learned  for  the  first  time  tiiat  an  open  boat, 
with  its  sails  set,  had  passed  more  than  an  hour  l)efore  the  squall 
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commenced.  Fi'om  Sarzaiui  he  hastened  on  to  Lavenza,  a  little 
port,  the  nearest  sea  point  to  JIassa,  and  where  the  Carrara  mar- 
ble is  shipped  for  England.  Mere  also  his  inquiries  were  fruit- 
less; and  exhausted  l)y  Ids  exertions,  lie  dismounted  and  rested 
at  the  inn.  not  only  for  repose,  l)Ut  to  consider  over  the  course 
which  he  sl\oukl  now  pursue. 

The  boat  iiad  not  been  seen  off  Lavenza,  and  the  idea  that  they 
had  made  the  coast  toward  Leghorn  now  occiu-red  to  him.  His 
liorse  was  so  wearied  that  he  was  ol)lige<l  to  stop  some  time  at 
L;\venza.  for  lie  could  procure  no  other  conveyance;  the  mght 
also  was  fast  coming  on.  and  to  proceed  to  Leghorn  by  this  dan- 
gerous route  at  this  hour  was  impossible.  At  Lavenza,  there- 
fore, he  remained,  resolved  to  hasten  to  Leghorn  at  break  of 
day.  This  was  a  most  awful  night.  Although  physically  ex- 
hausted. Captain  Cadurcis  could  not  sleep,  and  after  some  vain 
efforts,  he  (juitted  his  restless  bed  on  which  he  had  lain  down 
undressed,  and  walked  forth  to  the  harbor.  Between  anxiety 
for  Herbert  and  his  cousin,  and  for  the  urduippj'  women  whom 
he  had  left  behind,  he  was  nearly  disti'acted.  He  gazed  on  the 
sea,  as  if  some  sail  in  sight  might  give  him  a  chance  of  hope. 
His  professional  experience  assured  him  of  all  the  danger  of  the 
squall.  He  could  not  conceive  how  an  open  boat  could  live  in 
such  a  sea,  anil  an  instant  return  to  port  as  soon  as  the  squall 
commenced  ai)peared  the  only  chance  of  its  salvation.  Could 
thej'  have  reached  Leghorn  ?  It  seemed  impossible.  There  was 
no  hope  they  could  now  be  at  Sarzana  or  Lerici.  When  he  con- 
templated the  full  contingency  of  what  might  have  occurred, 
his  mind  wandered,  and  refused  to  conipreliend  the  possibility 
of  the  terrible  conclusion.  He  thought  the  morning  would 
never  break. 

Tliere  was  a  cavernous  rock  by  the  seashore  that  jutted  into  the 
water,  like  a  small  craggy  promontory.  Captain  Cadurcis 
climbed  to  its  top,  and  then  descending,  reclined  himself  upon 
an  inferior  i)ortion  of  it,  which  formed  a  natural  couch,  with  the 
waves  on  each  side.  There,  lying  at  his  length,  he  gazed  upon 
the  moon  and  stars,  whose  brightness  he  thought  would  never 
dim.  The  Mediterranean  is  a  tideless  sea,  but  the  swell  of  the 
waves,  which  still  set  into  tlie  shore,  bore  occasionally  masses 
of  seaweed  and  other  marine  formations,  and  dei)Osited  them 
around  him,  plashing,  as  it  broke  against  the  sliore,  with  a 
melancholy  and  monotonous  sound.  The  abstraction  of  the 
scene,  the  hour,  and  the  surrounding  circumstances  brought, 
however,  no  refreshment  to  the  exhausted  si)irit  of  (ieorge 
Cadurcis.  He  could  not  think,  indeed  he  did  not  dare  to  think; 
Vjut  the  villa  of  the  Apennines  and  the  open  boat  in  the  squall 
flitted  continually  before  him.  His  mind  was  feeble,  though 
excited,  and  he  fell  inU>  a  restless,  and  yet  unmeaning  reverie. 
As  long  as  he  had  been  in  action,  as  long  as  he  had  been  hur- 
rying along  the  coast,  the  excitement  of  motion,  the  constant 
exerci.se  of  his  senses,  had  relieved  or  distracted  the  intolerable 
susjKinse.  But  this  i)ause — this  inevitable  [)ause  overwhelmed 
him.  It  oppre.ssfMl  his  spirit,  like  eternity.  And  yet  what  might 
the  morning  bring?    He  almost  wished  that  he  might  reniain. 
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forevor  on  this  rock,  watching  the  moon  and  stars,  and  that  the 
life  of  the  world  inifi:ht  never  recommence. 

He  started,  he  had  fallen  into  a  light  .«lund)er,  he  had  been 
dreaming,  he  tliought  he  had  heard  the  vt)ice  of  Venetia  calling 
him;  he  had  forgotten  where  he  was:  he  stared  at  the  sea  and  sky, 
and  recalled  his  dreadful  consciousness.  The  wave  broke  with  a 
heavy  plash  that  attracted  his  attention;  it  was,  indeed,  that 
sound  tiiat  had  awakened  Inm.  He  looked  around;  there  was 
some  object;  he  started  wildly  from  his  resting-place,  sprung 
over  the  cavern  and  l)ounded  on  the  beach.  It  was  a  corpse;  lie 
is  kneeling  by  its  side.  It  is  the  corpse  of  his  cousin!  Lord 
Cadurcis  was  a  fine  swimmer,  and  had  evidently  made  strong 
efforts  for  his  life,  for  he  was  partly  undressed.  In  all  the  in- 
sanity of  hope,  still  wilder  tiian  despair,  George  Cadurcis  seized 
the  body  and  bore  it  some  yards  upon  the  shore.  Life  had  been 
long  extinct.  The  corpse  was  cold  and  stark,  the  eyes  closed, 
an  expression  of  energy,  however,  yet  lingering  in  the  fixed 
jaw,  and  the  hair  sotlden  with  the  sea.  Suddenly  Captain  Ca- 
durcis rushed  to  the  inn,  and  roused  the  household.  With  a 
distracted  air.  and  broken  speech,  and  rapid  motion,  he  com- 
numicated  the  catastrophe.  Several  persons,  some  bearing 
torches,  others  blankets  and  cordials,  followed  him  instantly  to 
tlie  fatal  spot.  They  hurried  to  the  body,  they  applied  all  the 
rude  remedies  of  tlie  moment,  rather  from  the  impulse  of  nerv- 
ous excitement  than  with  any  practical  purposes:  for  the  case 
had  been,  indeed,  long  hopeless.  While  Captain  Cadurcis  leaned 
over  the  body,  chating  the  extremities  in  a  hurried  frenzy,  and 
gazing  intently  on  the  countenance,  a  shout  was  heard  from  one 
of  tlie  stragglers,  who  had  recently  arrived.  The  sea  had 
washed  on  the  l>each  another  corpse:  the  form  of  Marmion  Her- 
bert! It  would  appear  that  he  had  made  no  struggle  to  save 
himself,  for  Ids  hand  was  locked  in  his  waistcoat,  where,  at 
the  moment,  he  had  thrust  the  Pha?do,  showing  that  he  had  been 
reading  to  the  last,  and  was  meditating  on  immortality  when  he 
died. 


BOOK    VII. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Let  us  return  from  those  beautiful  and  celebrated  scenes  in 
which  we  have  of  late  been  wandering  to  the  once  peaceful 
bowers  of  Cherbury.  The  journals  of  Europe  had  circulated  the 
tragical  end  of  Herbert  and  Cadurcis;  and  the  household  of 
Cherbury  were  in  daily  expectation  of  the  return  of  their  un- 
happy unstress  and  her  disconsolate  daughter. 

It  was  the  commencement  of  autumn.  The  verdure  of  sum- 
mer still  lingered  on  the  trees,  the  sky  if  not  as  cloudless  was 
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almost  as  refulgent  as  Italy;  and  tlie  pigeons  bright  and  glanc- 
ing, clustered  on  the  roof  of  the  hall.  The  steward  was  in  at- 
tendance; the  household  all  in  ileep  mourning  were  assembled; 
everything  was  in  readiness  for  the  immediate  arrival  of  Lady 
Annaliel  Herbert. 

'•  'Tis  nearly  four  years  come  Martinmas,"  said  the  gray- 
headed  butler,  "since  my  lady  left  us." 

"  And  no  good  has  come  of  it."  said  the  housekeejier.  "  And 
for  my  part,  I  never  heard  of  good  coming  frt)m  going  to  foreign, 
parts." 

"  I  shall  like  to  see  Miss  Venetia  again,"  said  a  housemaid, 
"  Bless  her  sweet  face!" 

"  I  never  expected  to  see  her  Miss  Venetia  again,  from  all  we 
heard."  said  a  footman. 

"God's  will  be  done!"  said  the  gray-headed  butler,  "but  I 
hope  she  will  find  happiness  at  home.  'Tis  nigh  on  twenty 
years  since  I  first  nui'sed  her  in  these  arms." 

"  I  wonder  if  there  is  any  new  Lord  Cadurcis,"  said  the  foot- 
man.    "  I  think  he  was  the  last  of  the  line." 

"  It  would  have  been  a  happy  da\'  if  I  had  lived  to  jiave 
seen  the  poor  young  lord  marry  Miss  Venetia,"  said  tlie  house- 
keeper,   "  I  always  thought  that  match  was  made  in  heaven." 

'•lie  was  a  sweet-spoken  young  gentleman,"  said  the  house- 
maid. 

"  For  my  part."  said  the  footman,  "  I  should  like  to  have  seen 
our  real  master,  Squire  Herbert.  He  was  a  famous  gentleman 
by  all  accounts." 

"I  wish  they  had  lived  quietly  at  home,"  said  the  house- 
keeper. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  the  time  when  my  lord  returned,'"  said 
the  gray-headed  butler.     "  1  must  say  I  tliought  it  was  a  match." 

"  Mistress  Pauncefort  seemed  to  think  so,"  said  the  house- 
maid, 

*•  And  she  understands  those  things,"  said  the  footman, 

"  I  see  the  carriage,"  said  a  servant  who  was  at  a  window  in 
tlie  hall.  All  immediately  bustled  about,  and  the  housekeeper 
sent  a  message  to  the  steward. 

The  carriage  might  be  just  discovered  at  the  end  of  the  avenue. 
It  was  some  time  before  it  entered  the  ircjii  gates  that  were 
thrown  open  for  its  recei)tion.  The  .steward  stood  on  the  steps 
with  his  hat  off,  the  servants  were  ranged  in  order  at  the  en- 
trance. Touching  their  horses  with  the  sjun.  and  cracking  their 
whips,  the  postilions  dashed  round  the  circvdar  [dot  and  stopjjed 
at  the  hall-door.  Under  any  circumstances  a  return  home  after 
an  interval  of  years  is  rather  an  awful  moment;  there  was  not  a 
wrvant  who  was  not  visibly  affected.  On  tin;  outside  of  the  car- 
riage was  a  foreign  servant  and  Mistress  Pauncefort,  who  was 
not  H()  profuse  as  might  have  been  expected  in  her  recognitions 
of  her  old  friends;  her  countenance  was  graver  than  of  yore. 
Misfortune  and  misery  had  subdued  even  Mistress  Pauncefort. 
'I'lif  foreign  servant  opened  the  door  of  the  ciirriage;  a  young 
man,  who  was  a  stranger  to  the  household,  but  who  was  in  deep 
m<>urning.   alitrhted,  and   tlien    La<iy  Annabel   appeared.      The 
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ateward  advanced  to  welcome  her,  the  household  bowed  and 
courtesied.  She  smiled  on  them  for  a  moment  graciously  and 
kindly,  but  her  countenance  immediateh^  reassumed  a  serioiis 
aiv,  and  wliisi)cring  one  word  to  the  strange  gentleman,  she  en- 
tered the  hall  alone,  inviting  the  steward  to  follow  her. 

"  I  hope  your  ladyship  is  well — welcome  home,  my  lady — 
welcome  again  to  Clierbm-y — a  welcome  return,  my  lady — hope 
Miss  Venetia  is  (juite  well — happy  to  see  yoiu-  ladysliip  amongst 
us  again,  and  Miss  Venetia  too.  my  lady."  Lady  A)inabel  ac- 
knowledged these  salutations  witli  kindness,  and  tlien  saying 
that  Miss  Herbert  was  not  very  well  and  was  fatigued  with  her 
journey,  she  dismissed  her  humble  but  trusty  friends.  I-^ady 
Annabel  then  turned  and  nodded  to  her  fellow-traveler. 

Upon  this  Lord  Cadurcis — if  we  must,  indeed,  use  a  title  from 
which  he  himself  slnnink — carried  a  slu'onded  form  in  his  arms 
into  the  hall,  where  the  steward  alone  lingered,  though  with- 
drawn to  the  back  part  of  the  scene:  and  Lad}'  Annabel,  ad- 
vancing to  meet  liim,  embraced  his  treasured  burthen — her  own 
unhappy  child.'' 

'•  Now,  Venetia,  dearest  Venetia,"  she  said,  "'tis  past;  we  are 
at  iiome." 

Venetia  leaned  upon  her  mother,  but  made  no  reply. 

•' Up-stairs.  dearest,"  said  Lady  Annabel;  '"a  little  exertion, 
a  very  little.''  Leaning  on  her  mother  and  Lord  Cadurcis, 
Venetia  ascended  the  staircase,  and  they  reached  the  terrace- 
room.  Venetia  looked  around  her  as  she  entered  the  chamber 
— that  scene  of  lier  former  life,  endeared  to  her  by  so  many 
happy  hours  and  so  many  sweet  incidents;  that  chamber  where 
she  had  first  seen  Plantagenet.  Lord  Cadurcis  supijorted  her  to 
a  cliair,  and  then,  overwhelmed  by  irresistable  emotion,  she 
sank  back  in  a  swoon. 

No  one  was  allowed  to  enter  the  room  but  Pauncefort.  They 
revived  her:  Lord  Cadurcis  liolding  lier  hand,  and  toucliing, 
with  a  watcliful  finger,  her  pulse.  Venetia  oi)ened  her  eyes, 
and  looked  around  her.  Her  mind  did  not  wander:  she  imme- 
diately recognized  where  she  was,  and  recollected  all  that  had 
happened.  Slie  faintly  smiled,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice:  "  You 
are  all  too  kind,  and  I  am  very  weak.  After  our  trials,  wliat  is 
this  ?  George."  she  added,  struggling  to  appear  animated,  '•  you 
are  at  lengtli  at  Cherbury." 

Once  mor"  at  Cherbury  I  It  was.  indeed,  an  event  that  re- 
called a  thousand  associations.  In  the  wild  anguisli  of  lier  first 
grief,  wlien  the  dreadful  intelligence  was  broken  to  her.  if  any 
one  had  whispei'ed  to  Venetia  tiiat  she  would  yet  find  herself 
once  more  at  Clierbury,  she  would  have  esteemed  the  intimation 
as  mockery.  But  time  and  hope  will  struggle  with  the  most 
poignant  affliction,  and  their  influence  is  irresistible  and  inevi- 
table. From  lier  darkened  cliamber  in  their  Mediterranean  villa 
Venetia  had  again  come  forth,  and  crossed  motmtains,  and 
traversed  immense  plains,  and  journeyetl  through  many  coun- 
tries. She  could  not  die,  as  she  liad  supposed  at  first  that  slie 
must,  and  therefore  she  had  exerted  herself  to  quit,  and  to  quit 
speedily,  a  scene  so  terrible  as  their  late  abode.     Slie  was  the 
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vory  first  to  propose  tlioir  return  to  Enj^lnnd,  and  to  that  spot 
where  slie  hail  jmssed  lier  early  life,  and  wliere  she  now  wished 
to  fulfill,  in  i|uift  and  seelusion.  the  allotment  of  her  remaining 
years,  to  meditate  over  the  marvelous  past,  and  cherish  its  sweet 
and  hitter  recollections.  The  native  firmness  of  Lady  Annal)el, 
lier  lou";  exercised  ct)ntrol  over  her  emotions,  the  sadness  and 
suhdued  tone  which  the  early  incidents  of  her  career  had  cast 
over  her  character,  her  profound  sympathy  with  her  daughter, 
and  that  religious  consolation  which  never  deserted  her,  liad 
alike  impelieil  and  enahled  her  to  hear  up  against  the  catas- 
trophe with  more  fortitude  than  her  child.  The  arrow,  indeed, 
hatl  struck  Venetia  with  a  double  barb.  She  was  the  victim; 
and  all  the  cares  of  Lady  Annaliel  had  been  directed  to  soothe 
and  support  the  stricken  lamli.  Yet  perhaps  these  unhappy 
women  must  have  sunk  under  their  unparalleled  calamities  had 
it  not  been  for  the  devotion  of  their  companion. 

In  the  despair  of  his  first  emotions,  George  Cadurcis  was 
nearly  plunging  himself  headlong  into  the  wave  that  had  already 
proved  so  fatal  to  his  house.  But  when  he  thought  of  Lady  An- 
nabel ami  Venetia  in  a  foreign  land,  without  a  single  friend  in 
their  desolation,  and  pictured  them  to  himself  with  the  dreadfid 
news  al)ruptly  communicated  by  .some  unfeeling  stranger;  and 
called  upon,  in  the  midst  of  their  overwhelming  agony,  to  at- 
tend to  all  the  heart-re)iding  arrangements  which  the  discovery 
of  the  bodies  of  the  beings  to  whom  thej'  were  devoted,  and  in 
whom  all  their  feelings  were  centered,  must  necessarily  entail 
upon  them — he  recoiled  from  what  he  contemplated  as  an  act  of 
infamou'o  desertion.  He  resolved  to  live,  if  only  to  preserve 
them  from  all  their  impending  troubles,  and  with  the  hope  that 
his  exertions  might  tend,  in  however  slight  a  degree,  not  to  al- 
leviate— for  that  was  imi)Ossible — but  to  prevent  the  increase  of, 
that  terrible  woe.  the  very  conception  of  wliich  made  his  brain 
stagger.  He  carried  the  bodies,  therefore,  with  him  to  Spezzia, 
and  then  prepared  for  that  fatal  interview,  the  commencement  of 
which  we  first  indicated.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that,  though 
bravest  of  men,  his  courage  faltered  as  he  entered  the  accus- 
tomed ravine.  He  stopped  and  looked  down  on  the  precipice  be- 
low; he  felt  it  utterly  imi)ossible  to  meet  them;  his  mind  nearly 
deserted  him.  Death.  sf)me  great  and  universal  catastrophe,  an 
earthquake,  a  deluge,  that  would  have  buried  them  all  in  an  in- 
stant and  a  common  fate  would  have  been  hailed  by  George  Ca- 
durcis, at  that  moment,  as  good  fortune. 

He  lurked  about  the  ravine  for  nearly  three  hours  before  h^ 
could  summon  up  heart  for  the  awful  interview.  The  position 
he  h;id  taken  assured  him  that  no  one  could  approach  the  villa. 
to  which  he  himself  dared  not  advance.  At  length,  in  a  parox- 
ysm of  energetic  flesjtair.  he  had  ruslied  forwanl,  met  them  in- 
stantly, and  confess(Mi  with  a  wiiirling  brain,  and  almost  uncon- 
scious of  his  utterance,  that  "  they  could  not  hope  to  see  them 
again  in  this  world." 

What  ensued  must  neitlier  be  attempted  to  be  described  nor 
even  remembered.  It  was  one  of  those  tragedies  of  life  which 
enfeeble  the  most  faithful  memories  at  a  blow,  sliatter  nerves 
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beyond  the  faculty  of  revival,  cloud  the  mind  forever,  or  turn 
the  hair  gray  in  an  instant.  They  carried  Venetia  delirious  to 
her  bed.  The  very  despair,  and  almost  madness  of  her  daugh- 
ter, forced  Lady  Annaliel  to  self  exertion,  of  wliich  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  suppose  that  even  she  wns  capal)le.  And  George,  too, 
was  obligeil  to  leave  them.  He  stayed  only  tlie  night.  A  few 
words  i)assed  between  Lady  Annabel  and  himself;  she  wished 
tiie  bodies  to  be  embalmed,  and  borne  to  England.  There  was 
no  time  to  be  lost,  and  there  was  no  one  to  be  intrusted  except 
George.  He  had  to  hasten  to  Genoa  to  make  all  these  prepara- 
tions, and  for  two  days  he  was  absent  frotn  the  villa.  When  he 
returned  Lady  Aimabel  saw  him,  but  Venetia  was  for  a  long  time 
invisible.  The  moment  she  grew  composed,  she  expressed  a  wish 
to  her  mother  instantly  to  return  to  Cherbury.  All  the  arrange- 
ments necessary  devolved  upon  George  Cadurcis.  It  was  his 
study  that  Lady  Annal^el  should  be  troubled  upon  no  point. 
The  houseliold  were  discluirged,  all  affairs  wound  up,  the  felucca 
hired  which  was  to  bear  them  to  Genoa,  and  in  readiness,  before 
he  notified  to  them  that  the  hour  of  departure  had  arrived.  Tlie 
most  bitter  circumstance  was  looking  again  upon  the  sea.  It 
seemed  so  intolerable  to  Venetia,  that  their  departure  was  de- 
layed more  than  one  day  in  consequence;  but  it  was  inevitable; 
they  could  reach  Genoa  in  no  other  manner.  George  carried 
Venetia  in  his  arms  to  the  boat,  with  her  face  covered  with  a 
shawl,  and  bore  lier  in  the  same  manner  to  the  hotel  at  Genoa, 
where  their  traveling  carriage  awaited  them. 

They  traveled  home  rapidly.  All  seemed  to  be  impelled,  as  it 
were,  by  a  restless  desire  for  repose.  Cherbury  was  the  only 
thought  in  Venetia's  mind.  She  observed  nothing;  slie  made  no 
remark  during  their  journey;  they  traveled  often  throughout 
the  night;  but  no  obstacles  occurred,  no  inconveniences.  There 
was  one  in  this  miserable  society  whose  only  object  in  life  was 
to  support  Venetia  under  her  terrible  visitation.  Silent,  but  with 
an  eye  that  never  slept,  George  Cadurcis  watched  Venetia,  as  a 
nurse  might  a  child.  He  read  her  thoughts,  he  anticipated  her 
wishes  without  inquiring  them;  every  arrangement  was  unob- 
trusively made  that  could  possibly  consult  her  comfort. 

They  passed  through  London  without  stopping  there.  George 
would  not  leave  them  for  an  instant;  nor  would  he  spare  a 
tliought  to  his  own  affairs,  though  they  urgently  reijuired  liis  at- 
tention. The  change  in  his  jiosition  gave  him  no  consolation;  he 
would  not  allow  his  passport  to  be  made  out  with  his  title;  he 
shuddered  at  being  called  Lord  Cadurcis;  and  the  only  reason 
that  made  him  hesitate  about  attending  tliem  to  Cherbury  was 
its  contiguity  to  his  ancestral  seat,  whicli  he  resolved  never  to 
visit.  There  never  in  the  world  was  a  less  selfish  and  more 
single-hearted  man  than  George  Cadurcis.  Though  the  death  of 
Ids  cousin  had  invested  him  with  one  of  the  most  ancient  coro- 
nets in  England,  a  noble  residence,  and  a  fair  estate,  he  would 
willingly  have  sacrificed  his  life  to  have  recalled  Plantagenet 
to  existence,  and  to  have  secured  the  happiness  of  Venetia 
Herbert. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  reader  must  not  suppose  from  tlie  irresistible  emotion 
tliat  overcaine  Veiietia  at  the  very  nunueiit  of  her  return,  tliat 
she  was  t-ntirely  prostrated  by  her  eahuiiities.  On  tlie  contrary, 
lier  mind  had  been  employed  during  the  whole  of  her  journey  to 
En.L;Iand  in  a  ><ilent  effort  to  endure  her  lot  witii  resignation. 
Sill'  had  resolved  to  bear  up  against  her  misery  with  fortitude, 
and  she  iulierited  from  lier  mother  suttu'ient  firmness  of  mind 
to  enalile  her  to  arhic\e  iier  puri)t)se.  She  came  back  to  Clier- 
bury  to  live  with  })atienee  and  submission;  and  tiiough  her 
dreams  of  hapi)iness  might  be  vanished  forever,  to  contribute  as 
nmch  as  was  in  her  power  to  the  content  of  that  dear  and  re- 
maining relativi-  wlio  was  yet  spared  to  lier,  and  who  depended 
in  tliis  world  only  upon  the  affection  of  her  cliild.  The  return 
to  C'lierbury  was  a  l)ang.  and  it  was  over.  Venetia  struggled  to 
avoiil  the  iiabits  of  an  invalid:  she  purposed  resuming,  as  far  as 
was  in  her  power,  all  the  pursuits  and  duties  of  her  life;  and  if 
it  were  neither  possible  nor  even  desirable  to  forget  the  past,  she 
dwelt  upon  it  neither  to  sigh  nor  to  murmur,  but  to  cherish  in  a 
sweet  and  nuising  mood  the  ties  and  affections  round  which  all 
her  feelings  luul  once  gathered  with  so  much  enjoyment  and  so 
mudi  hope. 

Slie  rose,  therefore,  on  the  morning  after  her  return  to  Chei-- 
bury,  calm,  if  not  cheerful;  and  she  took  an  early  opportunity, 
when  (Jeorge  aii<l  her  motlu^r  were  engaged,  aii<l  absent  from 
tlie  terrace-room,  to  go  forth  alone,  and  wander  amid  her  old 
liaunts.  There  was  not  a  sjiot  about  the  park  and  gardens, 
which  had  been  favorite  resorts  of  herself  and  Plantagenet  in 
tlieir  childhood,  that  she  did  not  visit.  They  were  unchanged; 
as  green,  and  bright,  and  still,  as  in  old  days,  but  what  was  she? 
The  freslmess,  and  brilliancy,  and  careless  hapi)iness  of  her  life 
were  fled  forever.  And  here  he  lived,  and  here  he  roamed,  and 
liere  his  voice  sounded,  now  in  glee,  now  in  melancholy,  now  in 
wild  and  fanciful  amusement,  and  now  pouring  into  her  bosom 
all  his  domestic  sorrows.  It  was  lait  ten  years  since  he  first  ar- 
rived at  ( 'lierbury,  and  who  could  have  anticipated  that  little 
silent,  rcsi-rved  boy  should,  ere  ten  years  had  jiassed,  have  tilled 
a  wide  and  lofty  space  in  the  world's  thought:  that  his  existence 
should  liave  influenced  the  mind  of  nations,  and  his  death 
eclipsed  tln-ir  gayety  ?  Ilis  death!  Terrible  and  disheartening 
thought!  Plantagenet  was  no  more.  But  he  had  not  died  with- 
out a  record.  Ills  memory  was  'iml)alme(l  in  immortal  verse, 
and  he  had  breathed  his  jiassion  to  his  Venetia  in  language  that 
lingered  in  the  ear,  and  would  dwell  foi'ever  on  the  lips  of  his 
fellow-men. 

Among  these  woods,  too,  had  Venetia  first  mused  over  her 
father:  Ixfore  her  rose  those  mysterious  chambers,  whose  secret 
Khe  had  penetrated  at  the  risk  of  her  life.  There  were  no  secrets 
now.  Was  .she  happier?  Now  she  telt  that  even  in  her  early 
mystery  there  wa.s  delight,  <ind  that  hope  was  veiled  beneath  its 
ominous  shadow.     There  was  now  no  future  to  ponder  over;  her 
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h(>|H'  was  goiip,  and  inomory  aloiK^  nMiiainofl.  All  tlio  droams 
<)(■  those  musing  luuirs  of  licr  liiilden  reveries  iiad  l>een  realized. 
Siie  had  seen  her  lather,  that  surpassing  parent,  who  had  satis- 
fiotl  alike  her  heart  and  her  imagination;  she  had  been  clasped 
to  his  bosom;  she  had  lived  to  witness  even  her  mother  yield  to 
his  penitent  embrace.  And  he  too  was  gone;  she  could  never 
meet  him  again  in  tiiis  world— in  this  world  in  which  they  had 
exi)erienced  such  exquisite  bliss!  And  now  she  was  once  more 
at  Cherbury!  O!  give  her  back  her  girlhood,  with  all  its  painful 
mystery  and  harassing  doubt!    Give  her  again  a  future!" 

She  returned  to  tlie  hall;  she  met  George  on  the  terrace, 
she  welcomed  him  with  a  sweet,  yet  mournful  smile.  "  I  have 
been  very  selfish,"  she  said,  "  for"l  have  been  M-alking  alone.  I 
mean  to  introduce  you  to  Cherbm-y,  but  I  could  not  ri'sist  visit- 
ing son\e  old  si)0ts."  Her  voice  faltered  at  these  last  words. 
They  re-entered  the  terrace-room  together,  and  joined  her 
mother. 

"Nothing  is  changed,  mamma,"  said  Venetia,  in  a  more 
cheerful  tone.  "  It  is  pleasant  to  find  something  that  is  the 
same." 

Several  days  passed,  and  Lord  Cadurcis  evinced  no  desire  to 
visit  his  iidieritance.  Yet  Lady  Annabel  was  anxious  that  he 
sliould  do  so.  and  had  more  than  once  impressed  upon  him  the 
l)ropriety.  Even  Venetia  at  length  said  to  him,  "It  is  very 
selfish  in  us  keeping  you  here,  Geoi-ge.  Your  i^resence  is  a  great 
consolation,  and  yet— yet,  ought  you  not  to  visit  your  homcV" 
She  avoided  the  name  of  Cadurcis. 

"I  ought,  dear  Venetia,"  said  George,  "and  I  will;  I  have 
promised  Lady  Annabel  twenty  times,  but  I  feel  a  terrible  dis- 
inclination.    To-morrow,  perhaps." 

"  To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,"  mui-mured 
Venetia  to  herself.  "  I  scarcely  comin-ehend  now  what  to-mor- 
row means."  And  then  again  addressing  him,  and  with  more 
liveliness,  she  said,  "  we  have  only  one  friend  in  the  world  now, 
CJeorge,  and  1  think  that  we  ought  to  be  very  grateful  that  he  is 
our  neighbor." 

"  It  is  a  consolation  to  me,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  "  for  I  cannot 
remain  here,  and  otherwise  I  should  scarcely  know  how  to 
depart." 

"  I  wish  you  would  visit  your  home,  if  only  for  one  morning." 
said  Venetia;  "  if  only,  "  she  added,  with  a  smile,  "  to  know  how 
very  near  you  are  to  us." 

"  I  dread  going  alone,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis.  "  I  cannot  ask 
Lady  Annabel  to  accompany  me,  because "    He  hesitated. 

"  Because  V'  inquired  Venetia. 

"  I  cannot  ask  or  wish  her  to  leave  you." 

"  You  are  alwa«vs  thinking  of  me,  dear  George,"  said  Venetia, 
artlessly.  "  I  assure  you.  T  have  come  back  to  ('herbiny  to  be 
ha])py.  I  must  visit  yoiu-  home  some  daj,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
visit  it  often.     We  will  all  go— soon,''  she  added. 

"Then  I  will  posti)one  my  visit  to  that  day,"  said  George.  "I 
am  in  no  humor  for  business,  which  I  know  awaits  me  there. 
Let  me  enjoy  a  little  more  repose  at  dear  Cherbury." 
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"  I  h.ave  become  very  restless  of  late,  I  tliink,"  said  Venetia, 
"  but  there  is  a  particular  spot  in  the  gardeu  that  I  wish  to  see. 
Come  witli  me.  (Jeorge." 

Liu-d  Cadiircis  was  only  too  happy  to  attend  her.  They  pro- 
ceeded throu,y:h  a  winding  walk  in  the  slirubberies,  until  they 
arrived  at  a  small  and  open  plot  <>t  turf,  wliere  Venetia  stopped. 
"  There  are  some  assiH-iations."  siii'saiil.  "  of  this  spot  connected 
with  both  those  frienils  that  we  have  lost.  I  have  a  fancy  that 
it  shouKl  be  in  some  visible  manner  consecrated  to  their  mem- 
ories. On  this  spot,  (ieorge,  Plantagenet  oii<  e  spoke  to  me  of 
my  fatlier,  I  should  like  to  raise  their  busts  liere;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  a  tit  place  for  sucii  a  purjuise:  for  poets,"  she  added,  faintly 
smiling,  "  should  be  surrounded  with  laurels." 

"  I  have  some  thoughts  on  this  head  that  I  am  revolving  in 
my  fancy  myself,"  said  Lord  Cadiircis,  "  but  I  will  not  speak  of 
them  now." 

"  Yes,  now,  George;  for  indeed  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  to 
speak  of  them,  at  lea.  t  with  you,  with  one  who  understood  them 
so  well,  and  loved  tliem  scarcely  less  than  I  did." 

George  tenderly  jnit  his  arm  into  liers,  and  led  her  away. 
As  they  walked  along,  he  e-\'i)lained  to  her  his  plans,  which  yet 
were  somewhat  crude,  but  which  greatly  interested  her;  but 
they  were  roused  from  their  ct)nversation  by  the  bell  of  the  hall 
sounding,  as  if  to  summon  them,  and  therefore  they  directed 
their  way  immediately  to  the  terrace.  A  servant  running  met 
them;  lie  brought  a  message  from  Lady  Annabel.  Their  friend 
the  Bishop  of had  arrived. 


CHAPTER  III. 

"  Well,  my  little  daughter,"  said  the  good  Masham,  advanc- 
ing as  Venetia  entered  the  room,  tenderly  embracing  her,  and 
affecting  a  cheerfulness  which  he  did  not  feel,  but  which  light- 
ened the  tirst  painful  embarrassment  of  the  interview.  Venetia 
responded  to  his  salutation  in  the  same  vein ;  the  kind-hearted  old 
man  maintained  a  conversation  on  indifferent  sul)jects,  with  ani- 
mation, for  some  minutes:  and  thus  a  meeting,  the  anticipation 
of  wliich  wfiuld  have  cost  Venetia  hours  of  pain  and  anxiety, 
occurre<l  with  feelings  wiiich  were  alike  easy  and  agreeable. 

Masham  had  hastened  to  Clierbury  the  moment  he  heard  of 
the  return  of  the  Herberts  to  England.  He  did  not  come  to  con- 
sole but  to  enliven.  He  was  well  aware  that  even  his  eloquence, 
ami  all  the  influenc*;  of  his  piety,  coidd  not  soften  the  irrepara- 
ble j»ast;  and  knowing,  frcjui  experience,  how  in  solitude  the  un- 
lia|)py  brood  over  sorrow,  he  fancied  that  his  arrival,  and  per- 
haps his  arrival  onh'.  nuglit  tend  in  some  degree  at  this  moment 
to  their  alleviation  and  comfort.  He  brought  Lady  Annabel 
and  Venetia  letters  from  their  relations,  with  whom  he  had 
been  staying  at  their  country  residence,  and  who  were  anxious 
that  their  unhappy  kinsfolk  should  find  change  of  scene  under 
their  roof. 

"  They  are  very  affectionate,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  "  but  I 
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rather  think  that  neither  Venetia  nor  myself  will  feel  inclined 
to  quit  Cher  bury  at  present." 

"Indeed  not,  mamma,''  said  Venetia.  "I  hope  we  shall 
never  leave  liome  again." 

"  You  must  come  and  see  me  some  day,"  said  the  bishop;  tlien 
turning  to  George,  wliom  he  was  ghul  to  find  here,  he  addressed 
him  in  a  hearty  tune,  and  expressed  liis  delight  at  again  meet- 
ing iiim. 

Insensibly  to  all  parties  this  arrival  of  the  good  Masham  exer- 
cised a  very  beneficial  influence  on  their  spirits.  They  coul<l 
sympathize  with  his  cheerfulness,  because  they  were  convinced 
that  he  sympathized  with  their  sorrow.  His  interesting  conver- 
sation vvithtlrev/  their  minds  from  the  painful  subject  on  which 
they  were  always  musing.  It  seenu'il  profanation  to  either  of 
the  three  mourners  when  they  were  together  alone,  to  indulge 
in  any  topic  but  the  absorbing  one,  ami  their  utmost  effort  was 
to  speak  of  the  past  witii  composure;  but  they  all  felt  relieved, 
though  at  first  unconsciously,  when  one,  whose  interest  in  their 
feelings  could  not  be  doubted,  gave  tlie  signal  of  withdrawing 
their  reflection  from  vicissitudes  which  it  was  useiess  to  deplore. 
Even  the  social  forms  which  the  presence  of  a  guest  rendered 
indispensable,  and  the  exercise  of  the  courtesies  of  hospitality, 
contributed  to  this  result.  They  witlidrew  their  minds  from  the 
past.  And  the  worthy  bishop,  whose  tact  was  as  eminent  as  his 
good-humor  and  benevolence,  evincing  as  much  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing as  cheerfulness  of  temper,  a  very  few  days  had  elapsed  be- 
fore each  of  his  companions  was  aware  that  his  presence  had 
contributed  to  their  increased  content. 

"  You  have  not  been  to  the  abbey  yet.  Lord  Cadurcis,"  said 
Masham  to  him  one  day,  as  they  were  sitting  together  after  din- 
ner, the  ladies  having  retired.     "  You  should  go." 

"  I  have  been  unwilling  to  leave  them,"  said  George,  "  and  I 
could  scarcely  expect  theiu  to  accompany  me.  It  is  a  visit  that 
must  revive  painful  recollections." 

"  We  must  not  dwell  on  the  past,"  said  Masham.  '•  We  must 
think  only  of  the  future." 

"  Venetia  has  no  future.  I  fear,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

"  Why  not  ?"  said  Masham,  "  she  is  yet  a  girl,  and  with  a  pros- 
pect of  a  long  life.  She  must  have  a  future,  and  I  hope,  and  I 
believe  it  will  yet  be  a  happy  one." 

"  Alas!"  said  j^ord  Cadurcis,  "  no  one  can  form  an  idea  of  the 
attachment  that  subsisted  between  Plantagenet  and  Venetia. 
They  were  not  common  feelings,  or  the  feelings  of  couuuou 
minds,  mj'  dear  lord." 

"No  one  knew  them  both  better  than  I  did,"  said  Masham, 
"not  even  yourself;  they  were  ni}'  children." 

"  I  feel  that,"  said  George,  "  and  therefore  it  is  a  pleasure  to  us 
all  to  see  you,  and  to  speak  with  you." 

"  But  we  must  look  for  consolation,"  said  Masham:  "  to  de- 
plore is  fruitless.  If  we  live,  we  must  struggle  to  live  happily. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  though  their  immediate  return  to  Cher- 
bury  was  inevitable,  and  their  residence  here  for  a  time  is 
scarcely  to  be  deprecated,  I  still  hope  they  will  not  bury  them- 
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selves  Iiero.  For  my  part,  after  tlie  neccssarj-  interval,  I  wish  to 
see  Veiu'lia  (ince  iiu)re  in  tlie  uxnld." 

Lord  Cadiuris  looked  very  mourn lul  and  shook  his  head. 

*•  As  for  }jer  dear  inotlier,  she  is  li;d)ituated  to  sorrow  and  dis- 
ai)iiointnient."  said  Mashani.  "  As  lonjj;  as  Venetia  lives  Lady 
Annaliel  will  be  eontent.  Besides,  deploralile  as  may  be  the 
past,  (here  must  be  solare  to  her  in  the  retleetion  that  she  was 
reeoneiled  to  her  husband  before  liis  tleath,  and  contributed  to 
his  happiness.  Venetia  is  the  stricken  lamb,  but  Venetia  is 
formed  for  happiness,  and  it  is  in  the  natine  of  tilings  that  she 
will  Ik'  happy.  We  must  not,  however,  yield  unnecessarily  to 
our  fecliims.  A  violent  exertion  would  be  uusvise,  butweshoidd 
hal)ituate  ourselves  >;ra(lually  to  the  exercise  of  our  duties,  and 
to  our  accustomed  pursuits.  It  would  be  well  for  you  to  go  to 
t'adurcis.  If  I  were  you  I  would  go  to-morrow.  Take  advan- 
tage of  my  i)resence;  and  return  and  give  a  report  of  jour  visit. 
TIai)ituate  Venetia  to  talk  of  a  spot  with  which  ultimately  she 
must  renew  iier  intimacy." 

InHuem-ed  by  his  advice,  Lord  C^adurcis  rose  early  on  the 
next  morning  and  rejmired  to  the  seat  of  his  fathers,  where 
hitlierto  his  foot  had  never  trod.  When  the  circle  at  C'herbury 
assembled  at  (lu-ir  breakfast-table,  he  was  missing,  and  Masham 
hail  undertaken  the  oHice  of  apprising  his  friemls  of  the  cause 
of  his  absence.  He  returned  to  dinner,  and  the  conversation 
fell  natui'aily  upon  tlie  abbey  and  tlie  impressions  he  had  re- 
ceived. It  was  maintained  at  first  by  Lady  Annabel  and  the 
bishop,  but  Venetia  ultimately  jcjined  in  it  and  with  chei-rfulness. 
I^Iany  a  trait  and  ineident  of  former  days  was  alluded  to;  they 
talked  of  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  whom  (ieorge  had  never  seen:  they 
settled  the  chambers  he  should  inhai)it;  they  mentioned  the  im- 
provements which  Plantagenet  had  once  contemplated,  and 
which  George  must  now  accom])lish. 

•'  You  must  go  to  London  first,"  said  the  bishop;  "  you  have  a 
great  deal  to  do,  and  you  should  not  delay  such  business.  I 
think  ytju  had  better  return  with  me.  At  this  time  of  the  year 
you  need  not  be  long  absent;  you  will  not  be  detained;  and  when 
you  return,  you  will  find  youi'self  much  more  at  ease;  for.  after 
all.  nothing  is  more  harassing  than  the  feeling,  that  there  is 
business  wliich  must  be  attended  to,  and  which,  nevertheless,  is 
neglected." 

\^|>{\\  Liidy  Annabel  and  Venetia  enforced  this  a<lvice  of  their 
friend;  and  so  it  happened  that  ere  a  week  had  elai)sed  Lord  Ca- 
durcis,  accompanying  Masham,  found  himself  once  more  in 
London. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Venetia  was  now  once  more  alone  with  her  mother;  it  was  as 
in  oM  times.  Their  life  was  the  same  as  before  the  visit  of  Plan- 
tageni't  previous  to  his  going  to  f'ambridge,  except  indeed  that 
they  had  no  longer  a  friend  at  ]Marringhurst.  They  missed  the 
Sabbath  visits  of  that  go(jd  man;  his  successor,  indeed,  per- 
formed the  duties  of  the  day,  which  had  been  a  condition  when 
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he  was  presented  to  the  living,  hut  the  friend  who  knew  all  the 
secrets  of  their  hearts  was  absent.  Venetia  continued  to  bear 
herself  with  great  equanimity,  and  the  anxiety  which  she  ob- 
served instantly  impressed  on  her  mother's  conntenaiure,  the 
moment  siic  fancied  there  was  an  unusual  gloom  on  tlu^  lirow  of 
her  child.  imi)elled  Venetia  doul)l}'  to  exert  hei'self  to  appear  re- 
signed. i\nd  in  truth,  when  Lady  Aimabel  revolved  in  her  mind 
the  mournful  past,  and  meditated  over  her  early  and  unceasing 
efforts  to  secure  the  haiJjjiness  of  her  daughter,  and  then  con- 
trasted her  aspirations  with  the  result,  she  could  not  actpiit  her- 
self of  having  l)een  too  often  unconsciously  instrumental  in  for- 
warding a  very  different  conclusion  than  that  forwliich  slie  had 
labored. 

This  conviction  preyed  upon  the  mother,  and  the  slightest 
evidence  of  reaction  in  Venetia's  tranquilized  demeanor  oc- 
casioned her  the  utmost  remorse  and  grief.  The  aljsence  of 
(Jeorge  made  both  Lady  Annai)el  iind  Venetia  still  more  finely 
appreciate  the  solace  of  his  society.  Left  to  themselves  they 
felt  how  much  tiiey  had  depended  on  his  vigilant  and  consider- 
ate attention,  and  how  much  his  swtet  temper  and  his  unfailing 
sympathy  had  contributed  to  their  consolation.  He  wrote,  how- 
ever, to  Venetia,  by  every  post,  and  his  letters,  if  i)ossil)le.  en- 
<l"ared  him  still  more  to  their  hearts.  Unwilling  to  dwell  upon 
their  mutual  sorrows,  yet  always  expressing  .sufiicient  to  prove 
that  distance  and  absence  had  not  in) paired  his  sympathy,  he 
contrived  with  infinite  delicacy  even  to  amuse  their  solitude 
with  the  adventures  of  his  life  of  bustle.  The  arrival  of  the 
post  was  the  incident  of  the  day;  not  merely  letters  arrived — 
one  day  brought  books,  another  music;  continually  some  fresh 
token  of  his  thought  and  affection  reached  them.  He  was,  how- 
ever, only  a  fortnight  absent;  but  when  he  returned,  it  was  to 
Cadurcis.  He  called  upon  them  the  next  day;  and  indeed  every 
morning  found  him  at  Cherbury;  but  he  returned  to  his  home 
at  nigiit,  and  so.  without  an  effort,  from  their  guest  he  had  be- 
come their  neighbor. 

Plantagenet  had  left  the  whole  of  his  property  to  his  cousin; , 
his  mother's  fortune,  which,  as  an  accessory  fund,  was  not  in- 
considerable, besides  the  estate.  And  George  intended  to  devote 
a  portion  of  this  to  the  restoration  of  the  abbey.  Venetia  was 
to  be  his  counselor  in  this  oper;ttion,  and  therefore  there  were 
ample  sources  of  amusement  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  On 
a  high  ridge,  which  indeed  was  one  of  the  beacons  of  the  cotm- 
try,  and  which  moreover  marked  the  junction  of  the  domains 
of  ("herbury  and  Cadurcis,  it  was  his  intention  to  raise  a  monu- 
ment to  the  united  memories  of  Marmion  Herbert  and  Plantag- 
enet Lord  Cadurcis.  He  brougiit  down  a  design  with  him 
from  Ijondon;  and  this  was  the  project  which  he  had  ])re\  iously 
whispered  to  Venetia.  With  (ieorge  for  companion  t(jo.  Venetia 
was  induced  to  resume  her  rides.  It  was  her  part  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  the  county  in  which  he  was  so  important  a 
resident.  Time,  therefore,  at  C'herburv.  on  the  whole,  flowed 
on  in  a  tide  of  tranquil  ))leasure.  and  Lady  Annabel  observed 
with  interest  and  loudness  the  lontinual  presence  beneath  her 
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roof  of  one  who,  from  tlie  lust  (kiy  she  had  met  him,  had  en- 
gaged her  fine  feelings,  an(i  had  since  become  intimate!}-  endeared 
to  her. 

Tlu'  eml  of  November,  was,  liowever,  now  approaching,  and 
ParUanient  was  alioiil  to  reasscml)l('.  Masliaiii  had  written  more 
tiian  once  to  Lord  Cadurcis,  impressing  \ij)on  him  the  jiropriety 
and  expediency  of  taking  his  seat.  He  had  shown  the.se  letters, 
as  l\c  showed  evervtiiing,  to  Venetia.  who  was  his  counselor  on 
all  subjects,  and  Venetia  agreed  witii  their  friend. 

••  It  is  ri.Lrht,'"  said  Venetia:  "you  have  a  duty  to  perform,  and 
you  uuist  ixrfonn  it.  Besides,  1  do  not  wisli  the  name  of 
Cadurcis  to  sink  again  into  obscurity.  I  shall  look  forward  with 
interest  to  Lord  Cailurcis  taking  the  oaths  and  his  seat.  It  will 
please  me:  it  will  indeed." 

But,  Venetia,"  said  George,  "  I  do  not  like  to  leave  this 
place.  I  am  happy,  if  we  may  be  happy.  This  life  suits  me. 
1  am   a  (piiet  man.     I  dislike  London.     I  feel  alone  there." 

"  Vou  can  write  to  us;  you  will  have  a  great  deal  to  say.  And 
T  shall  iiave  something  to  say  to  you  now.  I  must  give  you  a 
continual  report  how  they  go  on  at  the  abbey.  I  will  be  your 
steward,  and  superintend  everytliing." 

"  All!"  said  (Jeorge,  ••  what  shall  I  do  in  London  without  you 
— without  your  advice?  There  will  be  something  occurring 
every  day,  and  I  shall  have  no  one  to  consult.  Indeed  I  shall 
feel  (juite  mis(>rable:  I  shall  indeed." 

"It  is  quite  impossilile  tliat,  with  your  station,  and  at  your 
time  of  life,  you  should  bury  yourself  in  the  country,"  said 
Venetia.  "  You  have  the  wliole  world  before  you,  aiid  you  must 
enjoy  it.  It  is  very  well  for  mamma  and  myself  to  lead  this  life. 
I  l(Kik  upon  ourselves  as  two  mms.  If  Cadurcis  is  an  abbey, 
Clierburj-  is  now  a  convent." 

"How  can  a  man  wish  to  be  more  than  ha]ipy?  T  am  quite 
content  here,"  said  (ieorge.     "  What  is  London  to  me  r" 

"  It  may  be  a  great  deal  to  you,  more  than  you  tbink,"  said 
Venetia.  "  A  great  deal  awaits  you  yet.  However,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  you  should  take  j-our  seat.  You  can  always  retinn 
'if  you  wish.  But  take  your  seat,  and  cultivate  dear  Masbain. 
I  have  the  utmost  conh<lence  in  his  wisdom  and  goodness.  You 
<annot  have  a  friend  more  respectable.  Now  mind  my  advice, 
George." 

"1  always  do,  Venetia." 


chaptp:r  v. 

TiMF,  and  Faith  are  the  great  consolers:  and  neither  of  these 
precious  .s<Mines  of  solace  were  vvanUng  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Clierbury.  They  were  again  living  alone,  but  their  lives  were 
<beerful;  and  if  Venetia  no  longer  indulged  in  a  worldly  and 
blissful  future,  nevertheless  in  t\\(t  socieiv  of  her  uiotlier.  in  the 
resources  of  art  and  literature,  in  the  diligent  discharge  of  her 
duties  t(}  her  bumble  neighbors,  and  in  cherishing  the  memory 
of  the  tieparted.  she  experienced  a  life  that  was  not  wi;hout  its 
tranquil  plea.sure.s.     She  maintained  with  Lord  Cadurcis  a  con- 
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stniit  correspondonfo;  li(>  wrote  to  iior,  indeo'l.  pvory  day.  aiul 
altli(Hij;li  tiicy  were  sepanited.  llierc  was  not  an  incident  of  liis 
life,  and  searcely  a  thon.t^ht,  of  whieh  she  was  not  cogni/ant. 
It  was  indeed  with  great  difficulty  tliat  (Jeorge  could  induce 
liiniself  to  remain  in  London;  hut  Masham,  who  soon  ohtained 
over  him  all  the  influence  which  Venetia  desired,  ever  opposed 
his  return  to  the  ahbey.  The  good  hishop  was  not  unaware  of 
the  feelings  with  whi<h  Lord  Cailurcis  looked  hack  to  the  Hall 
of  Cherbury,  and  himself  of  a  gla<l  and  sanguine  temperament. 
he  Indulged  in  a  belief  in  the  consummation  of  all  that  happi- 
ness for  which  his  young  friend,  rather  skeptically,  sighed.  But 
Masham  was  aware  that  time  could  alone  soften  the  bitterness 
of  Venetia's  sorrow,  and  prepare  h(>r  for  that  change  of  life 
which  lie  felt  eonlldent  would  alone  insure  the  haiJjjiness  both 
of  herself  and  her  mother.  He  therefore  detained  Lord  ( 'adurcis 
in  London  the  whole  of  tlie  session,  so  that  on  his  return  to 
Cherbury,  his  society  might  be  esteemed  a  novel  and  agreeable 
incident  in  the  existence  of  its  inhabitants,  and  not  be  associated 
merely  with  their  calamities. 

It  was  therefore  about  a  year  after  the  catastrophe  which  had 
so  suddenly  changed  the  whole  tenor  of  their  lives,  and  oc-ca- 
sioned  so  unexpected  a  revolution  in  his  own  position,  that  hovA 
C:;adurcis  arrived  at  his  ancestral  seat,  with  no  intention  of  again 
speedily  leaving  it.  He  had  long  and  frequently  apprise(l  his 
friendsof  his  approaching  presence,  and  arriving  at  the  abbey 
late  at  night,  he  was  at  Cherbury  early  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. 

Although  no  inconsiderable  interval  had  elapsed  since  Lord 
Cadurcis  had  parted  fro-n  the  Herberts,  the  continual  corre- 
spondence that  had  been  maintained  between  himself  and 
Venetia  divested  his  visit  of  the  slightest  embarrassment.  They 
met  as  if  they  had  parted  yesterday,  except  perhaps  with  greater 
fondness.  The  chain  of  their  feelings  was  unbroken.  He  was 
indeed  welcomed,  both  by  Lady  Annabel  and  her  daughter,  with 
warm  aflfection;  and  his  absence  had  only  rendered  him  dearer 
to  them  by  affording  an  opportunity  of  feeling  how  much  his 
society  contrii)uted  to  their  felicity.  Venetia  was  anxious  to 
know  his  opinion  of  the  improvements  at  the  abbey,  which  she 
liad  superintended;  but  he  assured  her  that  he  would  examine 
nothing  without  her  company,  and  ultimately  they  agreed  to 
walk  over  to  Cadurcis. 

It  was  a  summer  day,  and  they  walked  throughlthat  very  wood 
wherein  we  described  the  journey  of  the  child  Venetia,  at  the 
commencement  of  this  very  history.  The  blue  patches  of  wild 
liyacinths  had  all  disappeared,  but  there  s'ere  flowers  as  sweet. 
What  if  the  first  feelings  of  our  heart  fade  like  the  first  flowers 
of  spring,  succeeding  years,  like  the  coming  summer,  maj*  bring 
emotions  not  less  charming,  and.  perchance,  far  more  fervent! 

"  I  can  scarcely  believe,"  said  Lord  Cadmris,  "  that  I  am  once 
more  with  you.  I  know  not  what  surprises  me  most,  Venetia. 
that  we  should  be  walking  once  more  together  in  the  woods  of 
Cherbury,  or  that  I  ever  should  have  dared  to  quit  them." 

"  And  yet  it  was  better,  dear  George,"  said  Venetia.     "  You 
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must  now  rojoioetliat  yon  liavo  fnlfillcd  yonr  duty,  and  yet  you 
art'  hvvv  a.uain.  IJcsitles.  the  ahboy  never  would  liave  been  fin- 
islii'd  if  you  liad  lenuiined.  To  complete  all  our  plans,  it  re- 
tjuired  a  mistress." 

•'  I  wisli  it  always  had  one."  said  George.  "■  Ah,  Venetia,  once 
you  tolil  me  never  to  despair." 

"  And  what  have  you  to  des})air  about,  George?" 

•'  lleiuh  ho!"  sai(i  Lord  Cadurcis,  ''1  never  shall  be  able  to 
livf  in  this  abbey  alone." 

"You  should  liave  brought  a  wife  from  London."  said  Ve- 
netia. 

'■  I  told  you  once,  Venetia.  that  I  was  not  a  inarrying  man," 
said  Lord  Cadurcis;  "and  certainly  I  never  shall  bring  a  wife 
from  London." 

•'  Then  you  cannot  accustom  yourself  too  soon  to  a  bachelor's 
life."  said  Venetia. 

"  All!  Venetia,''  said  George,  "I  wish  I  were  clever;  I  wish  I 
were  a  genius;  I  wish  I  were  a  great  man." 

"Why,  George?" 

"Because,  Venetia,  perhaps."  and  Lord  Cadurcis  hesitated. 
"  perha])s  you  would  thiidc  ditrerently  of  me?  I  mean  ]K'rhaps 
your  feelings  toward  me  might — ah!  Venetia.  ])erhai>s  you 
might  think  me  worthj'  of  you — i)erhaps  you  might  love  me." 

"  1  am  sure,  dear  George,  if  I  did  not  love  you  I  should  be  the 
most  ungrateful  of  beings:  you  are  our  (mly  friend." 

"Andean  I  never  be  nu)re  than  a  friend  to  you,  Venetia?" 
said  Lord  Ca<lurcis.  blushing  very  deeply. 

"  I  am  sure,  dear  George.  I  should  be  very  soiTy  for  your  sake, 
if  you  wish  to  be  more,"  said  Venetia. 

"Why?"  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

"  Because  \  should  not  like  to  see  you  nnite  yc^'r  destiny  with 
that  of  a  very  miiortunate,  if  not  a  very  unhappy  person." 

"The  sweetest,  the  loveliest  of  women!"  said  Lord  Cadurcis, 
■Oh!  Venetia.  I  dare  not  express  what  I  feel,  still  less  what  I 
could  hope.  I  think  so  little  of  myself,  so  highly  of  you,  that  I 
am  convinced  niv  aspirations  are  too  arrogant  for  me  to  breathe 
them." 

•Ah!  dear  George,  you  deserve  to  be  happy,"  said  Venetia. 
"  Would  that  it  were  in  my  power  to  make  you." 

••  Dearest  Venetia,  it  is,  it  is."  exclaimed  Lord  Cadurcis:  then 
checking  himself,  as  if  frightene(l  by  his  boldness,  he  added  in 
a  more-  subdued  tone,  "  I  feel  I  am  not  wortiiy  of  you." 

Was  it  an  unconscious  pressiu'e  of  his  arm  that  end)ol<lened 
Lord  Ca<lurcis,  and  suddenly  gifted  him  with  all  the  flow  of 
p.issionate  elo(pience?  They  stood  upon  the  breezy  down  that 
divi(U*d  the  demesnes  of  Cherbury  an<l  the  abl)ey.  Beneath 
ihi'iu  rose,  "emiiosomed  in  a  valley  of  green  bowers,"  the  ancient 
pile  lately  renovat<'il  under  the  stmlious  care  of  Venetia. 

'  Ah!'"  said  Lord  C'adurcis,  'be  no  less  kind  to  the  master  of 
tliese  towers,  than  to  the  roof  that  you  have  fostered.  You  have 
r<-no\;itcd  our  halls,  reston-  t)\\r  liap[)iiiess!  There  is  a  union 
that  will  bring  consolaliou  to  more  than  one  hc;iith,  and  bailie  all 
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:u7 

and    nolile- 


thv  crosses    of  adverse  fate.      Venetia,    beautiful 
minded  Venetia,  condescend  to  fulfill  it!" 

Perhaps  the  reader  wdl   not  be  surprisetl   tliat  witlun  a 


few 


months  of  this  morning  waliv,  the  hands  of  (Jeorge,  Lord  Ca 
(lurcis,  and  Venetia  Herliert  were  joined  in  the  chapel  at  Cher 
oury  by  the  good  Masham.     Peace  be  with  them! 


[the  end.] 
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AMD  OTHER  STORIES. 


P,Y    BENJAMIN    DISRAELI 

(KARL    OF    BEACONSFIKLD.    K.    G.) 


THE    RISE    OF    ISKANDER. 

I. 

The  sun  had  set  beliind  tlie  mountains,  and  the  rich  plain  of 
Athens  was  suffused  uitJi  the  violet  j^low  of  a  Grecian  eve.  A 
litriit  breeze  rose:  tlie  olive  groves  awoke  from  their  noondaj^ 
trance,  and  rustled  witli  returning;- animation,  and  tlie  pennons  of 
tlie  Turkish  squadron,  that  lay  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Piraeus, 
twinkled  in  the  lively  air.  From  one  gate  of  the  city  the  women 
came  forth  in  procession  to  the  fountain:  from  another,  a  band 
of  sumptuous  horsemen  sallied  out.  and  threw  their  wanton 
javelins  in  tlie  invigorating  sky.  as  they  galloped  over  the  plain. 
Tlie  voice  ot  birds,  the  buzz  of  beauteous  insects,  the  breath  of 
beauteous  Howers,  tiie  (juivering  note  of  the  nightingale,  the 
pittering  call  of  the  grasshopper,  and  the  perfume  of  the  violet, 
shrinking  from  the  embrace  of  the  twilight  breeze,  filled  the 
jiiirple  air  with  music  and  odor. 

A  solitary  lieing  stood  upon  the  towering  crag  of  the  Acropolis, 
;iinii'  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  and  gazed  upon  the 
inspiring  scene.  Around  him  rose  the  matchless  memorials  of 
aiiticp.e  art;  immortal  columns  whose  symmetry  baffles  modern 
proportion,  serene  caryatides,  bearing  with  greater  grace  a 
graceful  burden,  carvings  of  delicate  precision,  and  friezes  breath- 
ing with  heroic  life.  Apparently  the  stranger,  though  habited 
as  a  ^Moslemin,  w;is  not  insensible  to  the  genius  of  the  locality, 
nor  indeed  would  his  form  and  countenance  have  misbecome  a 
contemporary  of  Pericles  and  Phidias.  In  the  prime  of  life,  and 
far  above  the  common  stature,  but  with  a  frame,  the  muscular 
power  of  which  was  even  exceeded  by  its  almost  ideal  svmmetry. 
his  higli  white  forehead,  his  slraigtit  profile,  his  oval  court*- 
nance.  and  his  curling  lip.  exhibited  the  same  visage  that  hcS  ' 
inspired  the  sculjitor  of  the  sinrounding  demi-gods. 

The  dress  of  the  stranger,  although  gorgeous,  was,  howeva 
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certainly  not  classic.  A  crimson  shawl  was  wound  round  his 
liead,  and  jrlittl'rcd  with  a  trcnihling  aigrette  of  diamonds.  His 
vest,  wliicli  sat  tiglit  to  his  form,  was  of  green  velvet,  richly 
eml)r«>idered  with  gold  and  i)earls.  Over  tliis  he  wore  a  very 
liglit  jacket  of  crimson  velvt't.  eiiually  embroidered,  and  lined 
witii  sable.  He  wore  also  tiie  full  wiiite  camese  common  among 
the  Albanians:  and  while  iiis  feet  were  protected  by  sandals,  the 
lower  part  of  his  legs  was  guarded  l)y  greaves  of  embroidered 
green  velvet.  From  a  broad  belt  of  scarlet  leather  peeped  forth 
tlu' jewt'lcd  hilts  of  a  variety  of  daggers,  and  by  his  side  was  an 
enormous  cimeter.  in  a  stal)l)anl  of  ciiased  silver. 

The  stranger  gazed  upon  the  wide  ])rospccc  before  him  willi 
an  air  ot  |)ensive  abstraction.  "  Beautiful  Greece,"  he  exclaimed, 
■■  thou  art  still  niy  country.  A  iiiournful  lot  is  mine,  a  strange 
and  mournful  lot,  yet  not  uncheercd  by  liope.  lam  at  least  a 
warrior;  and  this  arm.  thougli  trained  to  war  against  thee,  will 
not  WL'II  forget,  in  the  quick  hour  of  battle,  the  blood  that  flows 
within  it.  Themistocles  saved  Greece  and  died  a  satrap;  I  am 
bred  one — let  me  reverse  our  lots,  and  ilie  at  least  a  patriot." 

At  tills  moment  the  evening  hymn  to  the  Virgin  arose  from  a 
neiglil)i)ring  convent,  The  stranger  started  as  the  sacred  melody 
floated  towai'd  him,  and  taking  a  small  golilen  cross  from  his 
heart,  he  kissed  it  with  devotion,  and  then  descending  the  steps 
of  tiie  citadel,  entered  the  city. 

He  proceeded  along  the  narrow  winding  streets  of  Athens 
until  lie  at  length  arrived  in  front  of  a  mnrblc  palace,  in  the 
construction  of  which  the  architect  had  certainly  not  consulted 
the  surrounding  models  wliich  time  had  spared  to  him,  but 
which,  however  it  might  have  otfended  a  classic  taste,  pi'esented 
altogether  a  magnificent  appearance.  Half  a  dozen  guards, 
whose  shields  and  helmets  somewhat  oddly  contrasted  with 
two  pieces  of  cannon,  one  of  which  was  ostentatiously  j)laced 
on  each  side  of  the  portal,  and  wliich  had  been  uresentf^l  to  the 
Prince  of  Athens  Ijy  the  republic  of  Venice,  lounged  before 
the  entrance,  and  paid  their  military  homage  to  the  stranger  as 
he  passed  them.  He  passed  them  and  entered  a  large  quadran- 
gular garden,  surrounded  by  arcades,  supported  \>y  a  consider- 
able number  of  thin,  low  jjillars,  (jf  barbarous  workmanship  and 
various-colin'f.'d  uiarbles.  In  the  midst  of  the  garden  rcse  a 
fountain,  whence  the  bubbling  waters  flowed  in  artificial  chan- 
nels through  vistas  of  orange  and  lemon  trees.  By  the  side  of 
thefoantain.  on  a  luxurious  couch,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  a  richly 
illuminated  volume,  repo.sed  Nicaeus,  the  youthful  Prince  of 
Athens. 

"Ah!  is  it  you?"  said  the  ])rince,  looking  up  with  a  smile  as 
the  stranger  ailvanced.  *'  You  have  arriveil  just  in  time  to  re- 
mind me  that  we  must  do  sotuething  more  than  I'ead  the  Per.sae 
— we  must  act  it." 

"  My  dear  Nica-us."  rej^lied  the  stranger,  "  I  have  arrived  only 
to  bid  you  farewell." 

"  Pareweli:'  exclaimed  the  prince,  in  a  tone  of  surprise  and 
Horrow.  and  he  rose  from  the  couch.     "  Why!  what  is  this?" 

••It  is  too  true,"  said  the  stranger,  and  he  led  the  way  down 
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one  of  the  walks.     "  Events  liave  occurred  which  entirely  baffle 

all  Dur  i)l:in.s  and  jirospocts,  and  placed  me  in  a  position  as  diffi- 
cult as  it  is  harrowing.  Hunniades  has  suddenly  crossed  the 
Danuhe  in  great  force,  and  carried  everytliing  before  him.  I  am 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Albania  instantly,  and  to  repair  to  tlie  camp 
at  the  liead  of  theEpirots." 

••Indeed:"  said  Nicanis,  witli  a  thoughtful  air.  "  My  letters 
did  not  |)r('pare  me  for  tliis.  'Tis  sudden!  Is  Ainurath  liiinself 
in  the  field  ?" 

"  No;  Karem  Bey  commands.  I  liave  accounted  for  my  tlelay 
to  the  sultan  by  pretended  diJlicnlties  in  our  treaty,  and  have 
held  out  the  prospect  of  a  large  tribute." 

'•  When  we  are  plotting  that  that  tribute  should  be  paid  no 
longer!"  added  Nica'us,  with  a  smile. 

••  Alas!  my  dear  friend,'"  replied  the  Turkish  commander,  "  my 
situation  has  now  become  critical.  Hitherto  my  services  for  the 
Moslemin  have  been  confined  to  acting  against  nations  of  their 
own  faith.  I  am  now  suddenly  summoned  to  combat  against 
my  secret  creed,  and  the  best  allies  of  what  I  must  yet  call  my 
secret  country.  The  movement,  it  appears  to  me,  must  be 
made  now  or  never,  and  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  that  it 
never  could  have  been  prosecuted  under  less  auspicious  circum- 
stances." 

••What,  you  desponding?"  exclaimed  Nica^us,  "then  I  must 
despair.  Your  sanguine  temper  has  alone  supported  me  t  lirough- 
out  all  our  dangerous  hopes." 

"  And  ^schylus  !"  said  the  stranger,  smiling. 

"  And  ^schylus,  certainly,"  replied  Nica^us;  "  but  I  have  lived 
to  find  even  ^schylus  insipid.     I  pant  for  action." 

'•  It  may  be  nearer  than  we  can  foresee,"  replied  the  stranger. 
"  There  is  a  God  who  fashions  all  tilings.  He  will  not  desert  a 
righteous  cause.  He  knosveth  that  my  thoughts  are  as  pure  as 
my  situation  is  difficult.  I  have  some  diai  ideas  still  brooding 
in  my  mind,  but  we  will  not  discuss  them  now.  I  must  away, 
dear  prince.  The  breeze  serves  fairly.  Have  you  ever  seen 
Hunniades  V" 

"I  was  educated  at  the  coui't  of  Transj-lvania,"  replied  Nicaeus. 
looking  down  with  a  somewhat  embarrassed  air.  •'He  is  a  fa- 
mous knight,  Christendom's  chief  bulwark." 

The  Turkish  commander  sighed.  '•  When  we  meet  again,"  he 
said,  "may  we  meet  with  brighter  hopes  and  more  buoyant 
Bpirits.     At  present,  I  must,  indeed,  say  farewell." 

The  prince  turned  with  a  dejected  countenance,  and  pressed 
his  companion  to  his  heart.  '•  'Tis  a  sad  end,"  he  said,  ••  to  all 
our  happy  hours  and  lofty  plans." 

"  You  are  as  yet  too  young  to  quarrel  with  fortune,"  replied 
the  stranger,  "and,  for  myself,  I  have  not  yet  settled  my  ac- 
counts with  her.  However,  for  the  present,  farewell,  dear 
Nicaeus!'' 

"Farewell,"  replied  the  Prince  of  Athens;  "farewell,  dear 
Iskander!'' 


THE    lilSE    OF    ISKAXDER, 


II. 

ISKAXDKR  was  the  yoiinprost  son  of  tho  Prince  of  Epims,  who, 
with  the  <)lht>r  liiecian  [jiIiki's.  had.  at  tiie  coMiiiu'iKfinenl  of 
the  rei^ii  of  Aniurath  tiie  Second,  in  vain  resisteil  the  progress  of 
tlie  Turkisli  arms  in  Europe.  Tlie  Prince  of  Epirus  liad  ohtainod 
peace  by  yieldini;-  his  four  sons  as  hostages  to  tiie  Turkisii  sov- 
ereign, wiio  engaged  tiiat  tliey  should  tie  educated  in  all  the  ac- 
couii>lishnients  of  their  rank,  and  witli  a  due  defen>nce  to  their 
faith.  On  the  deatli  of  the  Prince  of  Epirus.  however.  Amnrath 
couhl  not  resist  tlie  opportunity  that  then  offered  itself  of  adding 
to  his  empire  the  rich  principality  he  had  long  coveted.  A 
Turkish  force  instantly  marclied  into  Ejjirus  and  seized  upon 
Croia,  tlie  cajiital  city,  and  the  children  of  its  late  ruler  were 
doomed  to  death.  The  beauty,  talents,  and  valor  of  the  youngest 
son,  saved  him,  however,  from  the  fate  of  his  poisoned  brothers. 
Iskander  was  educated  at  Adrianople,  in  the  Moslemin  faith,  and 
as  he,  at  a  very  early  age,  excelled  in  feats  of  anus  all  the  Mos- 
lemin warriors,  he  becanie  a  inime  favorite  of  the  sultan,  and 
speedily  rose  in  his  service  to  the  highest  rank. 

At  this  period  the  irresistible  progi-ess  of  the  Turkish  arms 
was  the  subject  of  alarm  throughout  all  Christendom. 

("onstantinoi>le,  then  the  capital  of  tho  Greek  empire,  had  al- 
ready been  more  than  once  besieged  by  the  predecessors  of 
Aniurath.  and  had  only  been  jtreserved  by  fortunate  accidents 
and  huniilialing  terms.  Tlie  despots  of  Bosnia,  Servia,  and  Bul- 
garia, and  the  Grecian  princes  of  ^tolia,  Macedon,  Epirus, 
Athens,  Phocis,  Boeotia,  and  indeed  of  all  the  regions  to  the 
Straits  of  Corinth,  were  tributaries  to  Aniurath.  and  the  rest  of 
Europe  was  only  preserved  from  liis  grasp  by  the  valor  of  the 
Hungarians  and  the  Poles,  whom  a  fortunate  alliance  had  now 
united  under  the  sovereignty  of  Ladislas,  who,  incited  by  the 
pious  elo([uence  of  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Angelo.  tlie  legate  of  the 
pope,  and,  yielding  to  the  tears  and  supplications  of  the  despot 
of  Servia,  had.  at  the  time  our  story  opens,  quitted  Buda.  at 
the  head  of  an  immense  .army,  crossed  the  Danube,  and  join- 
ing his  valiant  viceroy,  tiie  famous  .John  Hunniatles,  Vaivode  of 
Transylvania,  defeated  the  Turks  with  great  slaughter,  relieved 
all  Bulgaria,  and  jiiKshed  on  to  the  base  of  Mount  Hsemus,  known 
1:1  modern  times  as  the  c(lebrate<l  Balkan  Here  the  Turkish 
general.  Karam  Bey.  awaited  the  (Christians,  and  hither  to  his 
a.ssistan<e  was  Iskander  c(tmiminded  to  re))air  at  the  head  of  a 
b<jdy  of  jani/.aiies.  wlio  iiad  accompanied  him  to  (irreece,  and 
the  tributary  Epiiots. 

Had  Iskander  been  influenced  by  vulgar  ambition,  his  loftiest 
desires  niiglit  liave  been  fully  gratified  by  the  career  which 
Aniurath  projected  for  him.  The  Turkish  sultan  destined  for 
the  Grecian  prince  the  hand  of  one  of  his  daiigtiters,  and  the 
priii<i|»al  command  of  his  armies.  He  lavished  uiKin  him  the 
iiighest  <lignitieH  and  boundless  wealth:  and,  whether  it  rose 
from  a  feeling  of  remorse,  or  of  affection  for  a  warrior,  wliose 
unexampled  valor  and  unrivaled  skill  had  already  added  some  of 
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tlie  finest  provinces  of  Asia  to  Ins  rule,  it  is  certain  tliat  Iskancler 
might  have  exercised  over  Anmrath  a  far  greater  degree  of  in- 
fluence tlian  was  enjoyed  by  any  otlier  of  his  courtiers.  But  tlie 
lieart  of  Iskander  responded  with  no  syiniiath}' to  tliese  flatter- 
ing favors.  His  Turkish  echication  could  never  eradicate  I'ronx 
his  memory  the  consciousness  that  he  was  a  Greek;  and  al- 
though he  was  brought  up  in  the  Moslemin  faith,  he  had,  at  an 
early  period  of  his  career,  secretly  recurred  to  the  creed  of  his 
Christian  fatliers.  He  beheld  in  Anmrath  the  murderer  of  liis 
dearest  kinsmen,  and  the  oppressor  of  his  country;  and  although 
a  certain  calmness  of  temi)er,  and  a  coolness  of  judgment, 
which  very  early  developed  themselves  in  his  character,  pre- 
vented him  from  ever  giving  any  indication  of  his  secret  feel- 
ings, Iskander  had  long  meditated  on  the  exalted  duty  of  free- 
ing his  country. 

Dispatched  to  Greece,  to  arrange  the  tributes  and  the  treaties 
of  the  (Jrecian  princes,  Iskander  became  acquainted  witli  the 
young  Nicaeus;  and  their  acquaintance  soon  matui'ed  into  friend- 
ship. Nica^us  was  inexperienced;  but  nature  had  not  intended 
him  for  action.  The  young  Prince  of  Athens  would  loll  by  the 
side  of  a  fountain  and  dream  of  the  wonders  of  old  days.  Siu'- 
rounded  by  his  eunuchs,  his  priests  and  his  courtiei's,  he  envied 
Leonidas,  and  would  have  emulated  Themistocles.  He  was  pas- 
sionately devoted  tc  the  ancient  literature  of  his  countrj^  and 
had  the  good  taste,  rare  at  that  time,  to  prefer  Demosthenes  and 
Lysias  to  Chrysostoni  and  Gregory,  and  the  choruses  of  the 
Grecian  theater  to  the  hymns  of  the  Greek  Cliurch.  The  sus- 
tained energy  and  noVile  simplicity  of  the  character  of  Iskander, 
seemed  to  recall  to  the  young  prince  the  classic  heroes,  over 
whom  he  was  so  often  musing,  while  the  enthusiasm  and  fancy 
of  Nicieus,  and  all  that  apparent  weakness  of  will,  and  those 
<|uick  vicinsitudes  of  emotion,  to  which  men  of  a  fine  suscepti- 
bility are  subject,  equally  engaged  the  sympathy  of  the  more 
vigorous,  and  constant,  and  experienced  mind  of  his  com- 
panion. 

To  Niceeus,  Iskander  had,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  confided 
nuich  of  his  secret  heart;  and  the  young  prince  fired  at  the  in- 
spiring tale.  Often  they  consulted  over  the  fortunes  of  their 
country,  and,  excited  by  their  mutual  invention,  at  lengtli  even 
dared  to  hope  that  they  might  effect  its  deliverance,  wlien 
Iskander  was  summoned  to  the  army.  It  was  a  mournful  part- 
ing. Both  of  them  felt  that  the  last  few  months  of  their  lives 
had  owed  many  charms  to  their  companionship.  Tlie  parting  of 
friends,  united  by  sympathetic  tastes,  is  always  painful;  and 
Iriends,  unless  their  sympatliy  subsist,  had  much  better  never 
meet.  Iskander  stepped  into  the  siiip,  sorrowful,  but  serene; 
Nicaeus  returned  to  his  palace  moody  and  fretful;  lost  his  tem- 
per with  his  courtiers,  and,  when  he  was  alone,  even  shed  tears. 


III. 


Threk  weeks  had  elajised  since  the  parting  of  Iskander  and 
Nicaeus,  when  the  former,  at  the  head  of  ten  tliousand  men,  en 
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teretl,  by  a  cirt-uititiis  route,  ilie  defiles  of  Blount   ITaMiiiif.  ai>  1 
anproathed  tlie  Turkish  camp,  whicli  had  Ijeeu  pit'lied  upon    t 
vast  and  elevated  table-ground,  coininauded  on  all  sides  by  sup(>- 
rior  heiubts.  which,  however,  were  fortitii-d  and  well  gaiTisoner' 
bv  jani/aries.     The  Epirots  halted,  and   inunediately  prepare( 
to  riiise  tlieir  tents,  wliiie  their  coinniamler,  attended   bv  a  fev 
of   his  otticers,   instantly  proceeded   to  the  pavilion  of  Karan 
Bey. 

The  arrival  of  Iskander  diffused  great  joy  among  the  soldiery, 
and  as  he  passed  tlirougli  the  encampment,  the  exclamations  oi 
the  Turkisli  warriors  announced  how  ready  the\'  were  to  be  led 
to  the  charge  by  a  chieftain  who  had  been  ever  successful.  A 
guard  of  honor,"  by  the  orders  of  Karam  Bey,  advanced,  to  con- 
duct Iskander  to  his  presence:  and  soon,  entering  the  pavilion, 
the  (Grecian  prince  exchanged  courtesies  with  tlie  Turkish  gen- 
eral. After  the  formal  compliments  had  passed.  Karam  Bey 
waved  his  hand,  and  the  pavilion  was  cleared,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mousa,  the  chief  secretary,  and  favorit<!  of  Karam. 
'*  Yon  have  arrived  in  good  time,  Iskander.  to  assist  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  Christian  dogs,"  said  the  bey.  "  j'^lushed  witli 
their  accursed  success,  they  have  advanced  too  far.  Twice  they 
liave  endeavored  to  penetrate  the  mountains;  an  1  each  time 
they  liave  been  forced  to  retire  with  great  loss.  The  passages 
are' well  barricaded  with  timber  and  huge  fragments  of  rock. 
The  dogs  have  lost  all  heart,  and  are  sinking  under  » he  joint  suf 
ferings  of  hunger  and  cold.  Our  scouts  tell  me  they  exliibit 
Bymi>toms  of  retreat.  We  must  rush  down  from  tlie  mountains 
and  annihilate  them." 

"  Is  Hunniailes  liere  in  person  ?"  inquired  Iskander. 

"  He  is  here."  replied  Karam,  "in  person — the  dog  of  dogs! 
Come.  Iskaniler.  his  head  wfiuM  l)e  a  hne  Ramadan  present  to 
Amurath.      Tis  a  head  worth  three  tails,  I  guess?" 

Mousa.  the  chief  secretary,  indulged  in  some  suppressed  laugh- 
ter at  this  joke.     Iskander  smiled. 

"If  they  retreat  we  must  assuredly  attack  them,"  observed 
Iskaniler.  inusingly.  '•  I  have  a  persuasion  that  Hunniades  and 
myself  will  .soon  meet." 

'"  If  there  be  trutli  in  the  prophet!"  exclaimed  Karam.  "  I  have 
no  doubt  of  it.  Hunniades  is  reserved  for  you,  bey.  We  shall 
hold  uj)  our  heads  at  <;ourt  yet,  Iskander.  You  have  had  letters 
lately?" 

"  Some  slight  words." 

"  No  mention  of  lis,  of  course?" 

"  Nothing,  except  some  passing  praise  of  your  valor  and  dis- 
<Tetion." 

"  We  do  our  best,  we  do  our  best.  Will  Isa  Bey  have  .^tolia, 
think  you  ?" 

"I  have  no  thoughts.  Our  royal  father  will  not  forget  his 
cliildren,  and  Isa  Bey  is  a  most  valiant  chieftain." 

"You  iieard  not  that  he  was  coining  Iiere?"  inquired 
Karam. 

•'liave  you?"  responded  tiie  cautious  Iskander. 
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"A  rumor,  a  rumor, '"  replied  Karum.  "  ile  is  at  Ailriauople, 
til  ink  you?" 

"  It  may  be  so  ;  I  am,  you  know,  from  Athens." 

"True,  true.  "We  shall  beat  them,  Iskander,  we  siiall  beat 
them." 

"  For  myself,  I  feel  sanguine,"  replied  the  prince,  and  he  arose 
to  retire.  "  I  nmst  at  present  to  mj^  men.  We  must  ascertain 
more  accurately  tiie  movements  of  the  Cliristians  before  we  de- 
cide on  our  own.  I  am  inclined  myself  to  reconnoiter  them. 
How  far  may  it  be?" 

■*  There  is  not  room  to  form  our  array  between  them  and  the 
mountains,"  rejilied  Karam. 

"  "Tis  well.  .Success  attend  the  true  believers!  By  to-mor- 
row's dawn  we  shall  know  more." 


IV. 


Iskander  returned  to  his  men.  Night  was  coming  on.  Fires 
and  liglits  blazed  and  sparkled  in  every  direction.  The  air  was 
clear  but  very  cold.  He  entered  his  tent,  and  mufHing  himself 
up  in  his  pelisse  of  sables,  lie  mounted  his  horse,  and  declining 
any  attendance,  rode  for  some  little  distance,  until  he  had 
c.scai)e(l  from  tlie  precincts  of  the  camp.  Then  he  turned  ins 
horse  toward  one  of  the  wildest  passes  of  the  mountain,  and 
galloping  at  great  speed,  never  stopped  vintil  he  had  gained  a 
considerable  ascent.  The  track  became  steep  and  rugged.  The 
masses  of  loose  stone  rendered  his  progress  slow;  but  his 
Anatolian  charger  still  bore  him  at  intervals  bravely,  and  in 
three  hours'  time  he  had  gained  the  summit  of  Mount  Ha?mus. 
A  brilliant  moon  flooded  the  broad  plains  of  Bulgaria  with 
shadowy  light.  At  the  base  of  the  mountainous  mnge  the  red 
watch-fires  denoted  the  situation  of  the  Christian  camp. 

Iska!i<ler  ]>roceeded  down  the  descent  with  an  audacious  rap- 
idity; but  his  charger  was  thorougliljred,  and  his  moments  were 
goUien.  Ere  midnight  he  had  I'eached  the  outposts  of  the 
enemy,  and  was  challenged  by  a  sentinel. 

"  Who  goes  there?"' 

'•  A  friend  of  Christendom." 

"Tlie  word?" 

"  I  have  it  not — nay,  calmly.  I  am  alone,  Ijut  I  am  not  un- 
armed. I  do  not  know  the  word.  I  come  from  a  far  country, 
and  bear  imiiortant  tidings  to  the  great  Hunniades;  conduct  me 
to  that  chief." 

"  ]\Iay  I  be  crucified  if  I  will,'' responded  the  sentinel,  "  before 
I  know  who  and  what  you  are.  Come,  iicep  off.  unless  you 
wish  to  try  the  effect  of  a  Polisli  lance."  continued  tlie  .sentinel: 
"  "tis  something.  I  assure  you,  not  less  awkward  than  your  Greek 
lire,  if  Greek  indeed  you  be." 

"  j\Iy  friend,  you  are  a  fool,"  said  Iskander,  "  but  time  is  too 
precious  to  argue  any  longer." 

So  saying,  the  Tuvi<ish  commander  ilismounled,  and  faking  up 
the  brawny  sentinel  in  his  arms  wiiii  the  greatest  ease,  threw 
liiui  over  his  shoulder,  and,  threatening  the  astounded  soldiei 
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witli  instant  (Iratli  if  ho  struggled,  coviMel  liiin  with  his  pelisse, 
ami  oiitoit'il  till'  camp. 

They  ai>|>n)aeliecl  a  watch-lire,  around  wiiich  several  soldiers 
\vei"e  \\  arming  tliemselves. 

••  Who  gdcs  tliert'l:'"  in(|uin'd  a  second  sentinel. 

••  A  friend  to  C"hristendt)ni,"  answered  Iskander. 

•■Tlie  word?" 

Iskander  hesitated. 

•"Tlie  word,  or  I'll  let  lly,"  saiil  tlie  sentinel,  elevating  his 
cross-how. 

••  Tlie  Bridge  of  Bnda.""  instantlv  replied  tlie  teiritied  prisoner 
ln'iieatli  the  pelisse  of  Iskander. 

■•Why  did  you  not  answer  hefore.  then  V  said  one  of  the 
guards. 

"  And  why  do  you  mock  ns  l>y  changing  your  \<)ice?"  said  an- 
oiher.     '•('ome.  gi't  on  witli  you.  and  no  nu)re  joki's." 

IskamU-r  proceedeil  through  a  sti'cet  of  tents,  in  some  of  which 
were  lights,  hut  all  of  which  were  silent.  At  lengtli  he  met  the 
escjuire  of  a  I'olish  knight  returning  from  a  convivial  meeting, 
not  a  little  elevated. 

*'  Who  an'  you?"  in<iuired  Iskander. 

'•  1  am  an  esc|uir«\"  i(  plied  the  gentleman. 

'•  A  shrewd  man,  1  douht  not,  who  would  make  his  fortune,"' 
replied  Iskander.  "  You  must  know  great  things  have  hap- 
pened. Being  on  guard,  I  have  taken  a  prisoner,  who  has  deej) 
.secrets  to  divulge  to  the  Lord  Ilunniades.  Thither,  to  his  pavil- 
ion. I  am  now  hearing  him.  Hut  he  is  a  stout  harharian,  and 
almost  loo  mucii  for  me.  .\ssist  me  in  carrying  him  lotlie  pavil- 
ion of  Il'.mniades,  and  you  shall  have  all  the  n-ward  and  half  the 
lame." 

"  You  are  a  very  civil  sjiokeii  young  gentleman,"  said  the 
escpiire.  "  I  think  I  know  your  voice.  Y'our  name,  if  I  mistake 
not,  is  Lechiiiski  ?" 

"  A  relative.     AVe  had  a  common  ancestor." 

••  1  thought  so.  I  know  the  Leckinskies  ever  hy  tlu'ir  voice.  I 
am  free  to  hell)  you  on  the  terms  you  mention — all  the  rewanl 
and  half  the  lame.  'Tis  a  strong  harharian,  is  it.  We  cannot 
<iit  its  throat,  or  it  will  jiot  divulge.  All  the  reward  and  halt 
the  fame!  I  will  he  a  knight  to-morrow.  It  seems  a  sort  of 
lish,  and  has  a  smell." 

Tlie  es(piire  .seized  the  Mioiilders  of  the  prisoner,  who  would 
liave  spoken  had  he  not  heen  terrilied  liy  the  threats  of  Iskander, 
who  carrying  the  legs  of  the  sentinel,  allowed  (Im  Polish  gentle- 
man to  lead  the  way  to  the  jiaviiion  of  1  lunniades.  Thither  tlwy 
soon  arrised:  and  Iskamlei-,  dropping  his  huiflen,  and  leaving 
the  |)risoner  without  to  the  charge  of  his  assistant,  entered  the 
pavilion  of  the  general  of  the  Hungarians. 

He  was  Htojiped  in  a  small  out<'r  apaitnunt  hy  an  olticer,  who 
impiired  his  purpose,  and  to  whom  he  rep"ated  his  desire  to  see 
tlie  Hun^rarian  leader,  wit lioiit  loss  of  lime,  on  im|)oitaiit  l>usi- 
ne.-.s.  The  ollicer  hesitati-il ;  iiiit,  suinmoiiiiig  several  guards, 
left  Iskaiidir  in  their  custody,  and  sleppmg  hehind  a  curtain, 
Ui-^iippeared.     l.^jkauder  lieard   voices,  but  could  distinguish  no 
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words.  Soon  the  officer  rctmiicd,  iiiid,  ordcriiifr  tlic  Ki':n'<'*^  t" 
disarm  iui<l  swuch  IsUaiidcr.  dii-ccti'd  tlic  ( Jrcciiin  iiriiicc  to  fol- 
low him.  Drawiiif; aside  the  cuilaiii,  Iskaiidei  and  his  attendant 
entered  a  low  apartment  of  considerahle  size.  It  was  hung  with 
skins.  A  variety  of  armor  and  dresses  were  piled  on  couches. 
A  middle-aged  "man,  of  majestic  appearance,  nuiHled  up  in  a 
pelisse  of  furs,  with  long  chestnut  hair,  and  a  cap  of  crimson 
velvet  and  ermine,  was  walking  ui)  and  down  the  apartment. 
and  dictating  some  instructions  to  a  person  who  was  kneehngon 
the  ground,  and  writing  by  the  bright  flame  of  a  l)razen  lamp. 
Tlu!  bright  flame  of  tlie  brazen  lamp  fell  full  upon  the  face  of 
the  secretary.     Iskander  b'  held  a  most  beautiful  woman. 

She  looked  up  as  Iskander  entered.  Her  large  dark  eyes 
glanced  through  his  soul.  Her  raven  hair  descended  to  her 
shoulders  in  many  curls  on  each  side  of  her  face,  and  was 
braided  with  strings  of  immense  pearls.  A  broad  cap  of  white 
fox-skin  crowned  her  whiter  forehead.  Her  features  were  very 
umall,  but  sharply  moldi'd,  and  a  delicate  tint  gave  animation  to 
lier  clear,  fair  cheek.  She  looked  up  as  Isk;inder  entered,  with 
an  air  rather  of  curiosity  than  endiarrassment. 

Hunniades  stopi)ed,  and  examined  his  visitor  with  a  searching 
in(iui:-ition.  "Whence  come  you?"  inquired  the  Hungarian 
chieftain. 

"  From  the  Turkish  t-amp,''  was  the  answer. 
"  An  envoy  or  a  deserter V" 
'•Neither." 
"What  then?" 
"  A  convert." 
"  Your  name?" 

"Lord  lluimiades,"  said  Iskander,  "that  is  for  your  private 
ear.  I  am  unarmed,  and  were  I  otiierwise,  the  first  knight  of 
Cliristendom  can  scarcely  fear.  I  am  one  in  birth  and  rank  your 
equal;  if  not  in  fame,  at  least,  I  trust,  in  honor.  My  time  is  all 
precious:  I  can  scarcely  stay  here  while  my  horse  breathes. 
Dismiss  your  attendant." 

Hunniades  darted  a  glance  at  his  visitor  wliich  would  have 
bafHed  a  weaker  brain,  but  Iskander  stood  the  scrutiny  calm  and 
undisturbed.  "  Go,  Stanislas."  said  the  vaivode  to  the  officer. 
"This  lady,  sir,"  continued  the  chieftain,  "  is  my  daughter,  and 
one  from  whom  I  have  no  secrets." 

Iskander  bowed  lowly  as  the  officer  disappeared. 
"  And  now,"  said  Hiuiiiiades,  "  to  business.     Your  pui'iioseV" 
"  I  am  a  Grecian  prince,  and  a  conqtulsory  ally  of  the   Mos- 
lemin.     In  a  word,  my  ])urpo!-e  here   is  to  arrange  a   plan   i)y 
which  we  may  effect  at  the  same  time  your  triunqih  and  my 
freedom." 

"To  whom,  then,  have  I  the  honor  of  speaking?"  incjuired 
Hunniades. 

"  My  name,  great  Hunniades,  is  perhaps  not  altogether  un- 
known to  you:  they  call  me  Iskander." 

"  What,  the  right  arm  of  Amin-ath,  the  con(iueror  of  Cara- 
niania.  the  flow(>r  of  Turkish  chi\al:y?  Do  I  indeed  behold  that 
matchless  warrior?"  exclaimed  llunniatlcs,  and  he  held  f<irtii  his 
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Iiand  to  his  guest,  and  iin^irding  his  own  swovd,  offered  it  to 
the  prince.  "  Iduna."  continued  Hunniades,  to  his  daughter, 
"yon  at  length  beliold  Iskauilt'r."* 

"  My  joy  is  great,  sir."  replied  Iduna.  '•  if  I  indeed  rightly  un- 
der-^tand  that  we  may  ooinit  the  Prince  Iskander  a  ciiampion  of 
the  cross." 

Iskander  took  from  his  heart  hi?  golden  crucifix,  and  kissed  it 
lK»fore  her.  '•  This  iias  been  n\y  companion  and  consolation  for 
long  years,  lady."  said  Iskander;  "  you,  perliaps.  know  my 
m.)urnful  history,  Hunniades.  Hitherto,  my  pretended  sovereign 
has  not  required  me  to  bare  my  cimeter  against  my  Christian 
brethren.  That  hour,  however,  has  at  length  arrived,  and  it 
has  decided  me  to  adopt  a  line  of  conduct  long  meditated. 
Karam  Bey.  who  is  aware  of  your  necessities,  tlie  moment  you 
commence  your  retreat,  will  attack  you.  I  sliall  command  his 
left  wing.  In  sj)ite  of  his  superior  power  and  position,  draw  up 
in  ari'ay.  and  meet  him  with  confidence.  I  propose,  at  a  con- 
venient moment  in  the  day,  to  withdraw  my  troops,  and,  with 
the  Epirots.  hasten  to  my  native  country,  and  at  once  raise  the 
standard  of  independence.  It  is  a  bold  measure.  l)ut  success  is 
the  child  of  audacity.  We  must  assist  each  other  witli  mutual 
diversions.  Single-handed  it  is  in  vain  for  me  to  commence  a 
struggle,  which,  with  all  adventitious  advantages,  will  require 
the  utmost  exertion  of  energy,  skill,  and  patience.  But  if  your- 
self and  the  King  Ladislas  occupy  the  armies  of  Amurath  in 
Bulgaria.  I  am  not  without  hope  of  ultimate  success,  since  I 
have  to  inspire  me  all  the  most  urgent  interests  of  humanity, 
and  coml)at.  at  the  same  time,  for  my  God,  my  country,  andm)- 
lawful  crown." 

'•  Brave  prince,  I  pledge  you  my  troth,"  said  Hunniades,  com- 
ing forward,  and  seizing  his  hand;  "and  while  Iskander  and 
Hunniades  live,  they  will  never  cease  until  the\  have  achieved 
their  great  and  holy  end." 

"  It  is  a  solemn  compact,"  said  Iskander,  "  more  sacred  than 
if  registered  by  the  scribes  of  Christendom.  Lady  Iduna,  your 
prayers!" 

"  They  are  ever  with  the  champions  of  the  cross,"  replied  the 
daughter  of  Hunniades.  She  rose,  the  large  cloak  in  which  she 
was  enveloped  fell  from  her  ex(piii^ite  form.  "  Noble  Iskander, 
this  rosary  is  from  the  hoh'sepulcher,"  c<mtinued  Iduna;  "  wear 
it  for  the  sake  and  memory  of  that  blessed  Saviour  who  died  for 
our  sins." 

Iskander  heM  forth  his  arm  and  touched  her  delicate  hand  as 
lie  received  tlie  ro.sary,  which,  pressing  to  his  lips,  he  placed 
round  his  neek. 

"Great  Hunniades."  said  the  Grecian  prince,  "I  must  cross 
the  mountains  before  <lawn.  Let  me  venture  to  entreat  that  we 
should  hear  to-morrow  that  the  Clnistian  camp  is  in  retreat." 

"  Ix't  it  l>e  even  so,"  said  tlie  Hungarian,  after  some  thought. 
"  antl  may  to-morrow's  sun  liring  brighter  days  to  Christendom." 
And  with  these  words  terndnateii  tlie  Ijrief  and  extraordinary 
visit  of  Iskander  to  the  Christian  general. 
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The  intelligence  of  tlic  brenkinj;  up  of  llie  riiiistian  ramp, 
and  tlie  retreat  of  tlie  Cliristiiin  army,  soon  reacln-il  tlie  divjin  of 
Karani  Bey,  who  ininiediateiy  suninione<l  Isliaiider  to  consult  on 
the  necessary  operations.  The  chieftains  agreed  that  instant 
pursuit  was  indispensable,  and  soon  the  savage  Hfemus  i)oured 
fortli  from  its  green  bosom  swarms  of  that  light  cavalry  which 
was.  pcrliaps.  even  a  more  fatal  arm  of  tlu;  Turkish  ])ower  tlum 
the  famous  janizaries  themselves.  They  hovered  on  the  rear  of 
the  retreating  Christians,  charged  the  wavering,  laptured  the 
unwary.  It  was  impossible  to  resist  their  sudden  and  impetuous 
movenients,  which  rendered  their  escape  as  secure  as  theij-  onset 
was  overwhelming.  Wearied  at  length  by  the  repeateil  assaults, 
Hunniades.  who,  attended  i)y  some  chosen  knights,  had  himself 
repaired  to  the  rear,  gave  orders  for  the  ainiy  to  halt  and  offer 
battle. 

Their  pursuers  instantly  withdrew  to  a  distance,  and  gradually 
forming  into  two  divisioiis.  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  advancing 
army  of  llie  Turks.  The  Moslemin  came  forward  in  1ier<-e 
array,  and  with  the  sanguine  courage  inspired  by  expected  tri- 
umph. Very  conspicuous  was  Iskander  bounding  in  his  crimson 
vest  upon  his  ebon  steed,  and  waving  his  gleaming  cimeter. 

The  janizaries  charged  calling  upon  Allah,  with  an  awful 
shout.  The  Christian  knights,  invoking  the  Christian  saints, 
received  the  Turks  at  the  ]K)int  of  their  lances.  But  many  a 
noble  lance  was  shivered  that  morn,  and  many  a  bold  rider  and 
worthy  steed  bit  the  dust  of  that  field,  borne  do\\n  by  the  ii're- 
eistible  numbers  of  their  tierce  adversaries.  Everywhere  tlie 
balls  and  the  arrows  whistled  through  the  air,  and  sometimes  an 
isolated  shriek,  heard  amid  the  general  ciang.  annoimced  an- 
other victim  to  the  fell  and  mysterious  agency  of  tlie  Greek  fire. 

Hunniades.  while  he  perfcjrmed  all  the  feats  of  an  ap])roved 
warrior,  watched  with  anxiety  the  disposition  of  the  Turkisli 
troops.  Hitherto,  from  the  nature  of  their  position,  l)ut  a  por- 
tion of  both  armies  had  interfered  in  the  contest,  and  as  yet, 
Iskander  had  kept  ahjof.  But  now,  as  the  battle  each  instant 
raged  with  more  fury,  and  it  was  evident  that  ere  long  the 
main  force  of  both  armies  must  be  brought  into  collision,  Ilun- 
niades,  with  a  terrible  suspense,  watched  whether  the  Grecian 
prince  were  willing,  or  even  capable,  of  executing  his  plan. 
Without  this  fulfillment,  the  Christian  hero  could  not  conceal 
from  himself  tliat  the  day  must  be  decided  against  the  cross. 

In  file  meantime  Iskander  marked  the  course  of  events  with 
not  less  eagerness  than  Hunniades.  Already  Karain  Bey  had 
more  than  once  summoned  him  to  bring  the  Epirots  into  action. 
He  assented;  but  an  hour  passed  away  without  changing  his 
position.  At  length,  more  from  astonishment  than  rage,  the 
Turkish  commander  sent  his  chief  secretary  Mousa  himself  to 
impress  his  wishes  u])on  his  colleague,  and  obtain  some  explana- 
tion of  his  views  and  conduct.  ^lousa  foun<l  Iskander  sur- 
rounded by  some  of  the  principal  Epirot  nobles,  all  mounted  on 
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horseback,  and  standing  calmly  under  a  wide-spreading  plane 
tree.  The  eliief  secretary  of  Karain  Bey  was  too  skillful  a 
courtier  to  permit  iiis  eountenaui-e  to  express  his  feelings,  and 
he  delivered  himself  of  his  mission  rather  as  if  he  had  come  to 
reipiest  advice,  than  to  communicate  a  re])riniand. 

•'  Your  master  is  a  wise  man,  Mousa,'"  replied  Iskander;  "  hut 
evi'u  Karam  Uey  may  be  mistaken.  He  deems  that  a  battle  is 
not  to  lie  won  by  loitering  under  a  shadowy  tree.  Now  I  diller 
with  iiim,  anil  1  even  mean  to  win  this  day  by  such  a  i)iece  of 
IruiUicy.  However,  it  may  certainly  now  be  time  for  more  act- 
ive work.  You  smile  encouragement,  good  Mousa.  Giorgio, 
Demetrius,  to  your  duty!" 

At  tliese  words,  two  stout  Epirots  advanced  to  the  unfortu- 
nate secretary,  si'izi>d  and  bound  him,  and  j)laced  him  on  horse- 
back before  one  of  their  conu'ades. 

"  Now  all  who  love  their  country  follow  me!"  exclaimed 
Iskander.  So  saying,  and  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  horse- 
men,  Iskander  (juitled  the  lield  at  a  rapid  pace. 


VI. 


With  incredible  celerity  Iskander  and  his  cavalry  dashed 
f»ver  tiie  i)lains  of  Roinuelia,  and  never  halted  except  for  sliort 
and  hurried  intervals  of  rest  and  rei)ose,  until  they  had  enteitjd 
llie  mountainous  borders  of  Epiriis,  and  were  within  bfty  miles 
of  its  cajiital,  L'roia.  On  the  eve  of  entering  tlie  kingdom  of  his 
fathers,  Iskander  ordered  his  guards  to  produce  the  chief  .si'cretary 
of  Karam  Bey.  Exhausted  with  fatigue,  vexation  and  terror, 
the  disconsolate  Mousa  was  led  forward. 

••  Clieer  up.  w(jrthy  .'\Iousa!"  said  Iskander,  lying  his^  length  on 
the  green  turf.  "  We  liav*-  liad  a  sliarp  ride;  l)Ut  I  doul)t  not 
we  shall  soon  liud  our.selves,  by  the  blessing  of  Uod,  in  good 
quarters.  There  is  a  city  at  hand  which  they  call  Croia,  in 
wliich  once,  as  the  runujr  runs,  the  son  of  my  father  should  not 
have  had  to  go  seek  for  an  entrance.  No  matter.  Mi'tliiidis, 
worthy  Mousa,  thou  art  tlie  only  man  in  our  society  tiiat  can 
sign  thy  name.  ( 'oine,  now,  write  me  an  order  signed  K.iraiii 
Bey  to  the  governor  of  this  said  city,  for  its  delivery  up  to  the 
valiant  champion  of  the  crescent,  Iskander,  and  thou  shalt  ride 
in  future  at  a  pace  mont  suitable  to  a  secretary." 

The  worthy  .Mousa  Inunbled  himself  to  the  ground,  and  tiien 
taking  his  writing  nialeriais  from  ins  girdle,  inscril)ed  the 
desin-il  older,  and  delivei-(;<l  it  to  Iskander.  wiio,  ulancing  at  the 
inscri|)tion.  pusiieii  it  into  his  vest. 

"  I  shall  proceed  at  once  to  Cnua,  with  a  few  friends,"  said 
Iskander;  "  do  you,  my  bold  companions,  follow  nu;  this  eve  in 
various  |)arties.  an<l  by  vai'ious  routes.  At  deail  of  the  second 
niKht,  collect  in  silence  jjefore  the  gates  of  (Jroia!" 

Thus  speaking,  Iskander  called  for  his  now  refn'slied  charger, 
and,  accompanied  by  two  huiulred  hor.semen,  bade  farewell  for 
a  brief  ju-riod  to  his  troojjs.  and  soon  having  crosseti  tin;  mount- 
ains, descended  into  tlie  fertile  plains  of  Epirus. 

Winn   lJn' ;,uii  io.->e   in  the  moniin;i,  Iskander  au<l    his  friends 
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beiu'ld  at  the  furtlicr  cinl  of  the  plain  a  vf-rv  fino  rity  sliininj;  in 
tlic  lijilit.  It  was  siHToiindctl  witli  lofty  tiinctiMl  walls  Hanked 
by  square  towers,  and  was  built  upon  a  K<'iitl(!  eminence,  wliicli 
gave  it  a  very  majestic  appearance.  Behind  it  rose  a  lofty  range 
of  purple  mnuntjiins  of  very  i)irturesfpie  form,  and  tiie  highest 
])enks  capped  willi  snow.  A  nol)le  lake,  from  whicli  troops  of 
wild  fowl  occasionally  rose,  expanded  like  a  slii'et  of  silver  on 
one  side  of  the  city.  The  green  oreast  of  the  contiguous  hill:; 
sparkled  with  white  houses. 

"  Behold  Croial"  exclaimed  Iskander.  '•  Our  old  fathers  could 
choose  a  site,  comrades."  We  shall  see  whether  they  expend 
their  tin)e  and  treasure  for  strangers,  or  their  own  seed.'"  So 
saying,  he  spurred  his  horse,  and  with  jninting  hearts  and  smil- 
ing faces,  Iskander  and  his  company  had  soon  arrived  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city. 

The  city  was  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  region  of  corn-fields  and 
fruit-trees.  Tlie  road  was  arched  witii  the  overhanging  boughs. 
The  birds  chirped  on  every  spray.  It  was  a  blithe  and  merry 
morn.  Iskander  plucked  a  l)unch  of  olives  as  he  cantered 
along.  "  Dear  friends,"  he  said,  looking  round  with  an  inspir- 
ing smile,  '•  let  us  gather  our  first  harvest!"  And.  thereupon, 
each  putting  forth  his  rapid  hand,  seized,  as  he  rushed  by,  the 
emblem  of  possession,  and  following  the  example  of  his  leadei-, 
placed  it  in  his  caj). 

They  arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  which  was  strongly  gar- 
risoned; and  Iskander,  followed  by  his  train,  galloped  uj)  the 
height  of  the  citadel.  Alighted  from  his  horse,  he  was  ushered 
into  the  divan  of  the  governor,  an  ancient  pasha,  who  received 
the  conqueror  of  Caramania  with  all  the  respect  that  became 
so  illustrious  a  companion  of  the  crescent.  After  the  usual  forms 
of  ceremonious  hospitality,  Iskander,  with  a  courteous  air.  pre- 
sented him  the  order  for  delivering  up  the  citadel:  and  the  old 
pasha,  resigning  himself  to  the  loss  of  his  post  with  Oriental  sub- 
mission, instantly  delivered  the  keys  of  the  citadel  and  town  to 
Iskander.  and  requested  permission  immediately  to  quit  the  late 
scene  of  his  command. 

Quitting  the  citadel,  Iskander  now  proceeded  through  the 
whole  town,  and  in  the  afternoon  reviewed  the  Turkish  garrison 
in  the  great  square.  As  the  late  governor  was  very  anxious  to 
quit  Croia  that  very  day,  Iskander  insisted  on  a  considerable 
l)ortion  of  the  garrison  accompanying  him  as  a  guard  of  honor, 
and  returning  the  next  morning.  The  rest  he  divided  in  several 
quarters,  and  placed  the  gates  in  charge  of  his  own  compan- 
ions. 

At  midnight  the  Epirots.  faithful  to  their  orders,  arrived  and 
united  beneath  the  wall  of  the  city,  and  after  interchanging 
the  signals  agreeil  upon,  the  gates  were  opened.  A  large  body 
instantly  marched  and  secured  the  citadel.  The  rest,  con- 
ducted bv'  appointed  leaders,  surrounded  the  Turks  in  theii 
(piarters.  And  suddenly,  in  the  noon  of  night,  in  that  great 
city,  arose  a  clang  so  dreadful  that  people  leaped  up  from  their 
slee])  and  stared  with  stujior.  Instantly  the  terrace  of  every 
liouse   blazed    with   torches,    and    it  became   as    light   as   day. 
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Troojis  of  arnu'd  uwn  woro  cliarginji;  down  the  streets  brandisli- 
iiig  their  cimeti'is  and  yata<;I>ans.  and  exclainiing,  ''The  Cross, 
the  Cross!" — "Liberty!" — "  (ireeee!" — '•  Iskander  and  Ei)irns!" 
Tlie  townsmen  reeogiu/.ed  tlieir  couiitrynien  by  tlieir  language 
and  tlieir  (hi'ss.  The  name  of  Iskantkr  acted  as  a  sjjell.  Tliey 
stopped  not  to  inciuire.  A  niagie  sympathy  at  once  persuaded 
tln'in  that  this  great  man  liad,  by  tlie  grace  of  heaven,  returned 
to  the  creed  and  country  of  liis  fathers.  And  so  every  towns- 
man, seiziivc  the  nearest  weapon,  with  a  spirit  of  patriotic 
fren/.y,  ruslied  into  the  streets,  crying  out,  "  The  Cross,  the 
Cross!  Lil)erty!  (ireeee!  Iskander  and  EpirusI"'  Ay!  even  tiie 
women  h)st  all  womanly  fears,  and  stimulated  instead  of  sooth- 
ing the  imi)ulses  of  their  masters.  They  fetched  them  arms, 
they  held  the  torches,  they  sent  tliem  forth  with  vows,  and 
prayers,  and  imprecations,  their  children  clinging  to  tlieir  robes, 
anil  repeating  with  enthusiasm,  phrases  which  they  could  not 
comi)rehend. 

The  Turks  fought  with  the  desperation  of  men  who  feel  that 
they  are  betrayed,  and  must  Ije  victims.  The  small  and  isolated 
bodies  were  soon  massacred,  and  with  cold  steel,  for  at  this  time, 
although  some  of  the  terrible  inventions  of  modern  warfare  were 
introduced,  their  use  was  nc^t  general.  The  citadel,  indeed,  was 
fortitied  with  cannon:  but  tiie greater  part  of  the  soldiery  trusted 
to  their  crooked  swords,  and  tlieir  unerring  javelins.  The  main 
force  of  tiie  Turkish  garrison  had  been  quartered  in  an  old  palace 
of  the  archbishop,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  city  on  a  slightly 
rising  and  ojten  gTound.  a  massy  building  of  rustic  stone.  Here 
the  Turks,  altliongli  surrounded,  defended  themselves  desper- 
ately, using  their  cross- bows  witli  terrible  effect;  and  hither,  the 
rest  of  the  city  being  now  secured,  Iskander  Jiimself  jirepai-ed  to 
achieve  its  complete  deliverance. 

The  Greeks  hail  endeavored  to  carry  the  principal  entrance  of 
the  i)alace  by  main  force,  but  the  strengtli  of  the  portal  had  re- 
sisted their  utmost  exertions,  and  the  arrows  of  the  besieged  had 
at  length  forced  them  to  retire  to  a  distance.  Iskander  directed 
that  two  pieces  of  cannon  should  be  dragged  down  from  the  cita- 
drl,  and  then  played  against  the  entrance.  In  the  meantime  he 
ordered  immense  su])plies  of  damp  fagots  to  be  lit  before  the 
buihling,  the  smoke  of  which  prevented  the  besieged  from  taking 
any  aim.  The  ardor  of  the  i)eople  was  so  great,  that  the  cannon 
were  soon  served  against  the  palace,  and  their  effects  were 
speedily  remarked.  Tlie  massy  portal  shook;  a  few  blows  of  the 
battering-ram,  and  it  fell.  The  Turks  .sallied  forth,  were  received 
V.  ith  a  siiower  of  (ircek  lire,  and  driven  in  with  agonizing  yells. 
Some  endeavored  to  escape  from  the  windows,  and  were  speared 
or  cut  down;  .some  aj>peared  wringing  their  hands  in  despair 
upon  the  terraced  roof.  Suddenly  the  palace  was  announced  to 
l>e  on  fire.  A  tall  wliiti-  l)luiKh  flame  darted  uj)  from  a  cloud  of 
sniok",  and  soon,  as  if  by  magic,  the  whole  iiack  of  the  building 
was  encom|)ass('d  with  rising  t(jngues  of  red  and  raging  light. 
Amiil  a  Babel  of  shrieks,  ami  iihoutr;,  and  cheers,  and  prayers, 
a;id  curses,  the  rcxjf  of  the  palace  fell  in  with  a  crash,  which  jiro- 
uuced  amid  the  besiegers  an  awful  and  momentary  silence,  but 
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In  an  instant  they  started  from  tlieir  strange  inactivity,  ami 
rushint;-  Corward.  leajn-'d  into  the  smoking-  ruins,  and  at  the  same 
time  completed  tlie  massacre  and  achieved  tlieir  freedom. 


VII. 


At  hreak  of  dawn  Tskander  sent  ronriers  throiifthout  all 
Epirus,  announcinj;  the  fall  of  Croia,  and  that  he  had  raised  the 
standard  of  independence  in  his  ancient  country.  He  also  dis- 
patched a  tnistv  messenger  to  Prince  Nicajus,  at  Athens,  and 
to  the  great  Ilu'nniades  The  people  were  so  excited  through- 
out all  Epirus.  at  this  great  and  unthought-of  intelligence,  that 
they  sinudtaneously  rose  in  all  the  open  country,  aud  massacred 
the' Turks,  and  the  towns  were  only  restrained  in  a  forced 
suhniission  to  Amurath,  by  the  strong  garrisons  of  the  sultan. 

Now  Iskander  was  very  anxious  to  effect  the  removal  of  these 
garrisons  without  loss  of  time,  in  order  that  if  Amurath  sent 
a  great  power  against  him,  as  he  expected,  the  invading  army 
might  have  nothing  to  rely  upon  but  its  own  force,  and  that 
his  attention  might  not  in  any  way  be  diverted  from  effecting 
their  overthrow.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  his  troops  had  rested, 
and  he  had  formed  his  new  recruits  into  some  order,  which,  -with 
their  wdling  spirits,  did  not  demand  many  days,  Iskander  set 
out  from  Croia,  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  men,  and 
marched  against  the  strong  city  of  Petrella,  meeting  in  his  way 
the  remainder  of  the  garrison  of  Croia  on  their  return,  who  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  him  at  discretion.  Pretrella  was  only 
one  day's  march  from  Ci-oia,  and  when  Iskander  arrived  there 
he  reipiested  a  conference  with  the  governor,  and  told  his  tale 
so  well,  representing  the  late  overthrow  of  the  Turks  by  Hun- 
niades,  and  the  incapacity  of  Amurath  at  present  to  relieve  him, 
that  the  Turkish  commander  agreed  to  deliver  up  the  place, 
and  leave  the  country  with  his  troops,  particularly  as  the  alter- 
native of  Iskander  to  these  easy  terms  was  ever  con(iuest  with- 
out (juarter.  And  thus,  by  a  happy  mixture  of  audacity  and 
adroitness,  the  march  of  Iskander  tln-oughout  Epirus,  was  rather 
like  a  triumph  than  a  campaign,  the  Turkish  garrisons  imitat- 
ing, without  any  exception,  the  conduct  of  their  comrades  at 
Petrella,  and  dreading  the  fate  of  their  comrades  at  the  capi- 
tal. In  less  than  a  month,  Iskander  returned  to  Epirus,  having 
delivered  the  whole  country  from  the  Moslemin  yoke. 

Hitherto  Iskander  had  heard  nothing  either  of  Hunniades  or 
Nicaeus.  He  learned  therefore  with  great  interest  as  he  passed 
through  the  gates  of  the  city  that  the  Prince  of  Athens  had  ar- 
rived at  Croia  on  the  preceding  eve.  and  also  that  the  messenger 
ha<l  returned  from  the  Hungarian  camp.  Amid  the  acclamations 
of  an  enthusiastic  people,  Iskander  once  more  ascended  the 
citadel  of  Croia.  Nicajus  received  him  at  tlie  gate.  Iskander 
sprung  from  his  horse,  and  embraced  his  friend.  Hand  in  hand, 
and  followed  by  their  respective  trains,  they  entered  the  fortress 
palace. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Iskander,  wlien  they  were  once  more 
alone,"  you  see  we  were  right  not  to  despair.    Two  months  have 
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Ronrroly  olnj^sod  siiu'o  wo  parti'd  witlioiil  a  prospoct.  or  with  tlio 
most  j;iooiny  one,  ami  now  wo  aro  in  a  lair  way  of  acliieviiig  all 
that  wo  can  dosiro.     Epirus  is  fieel" 

"  I  oanio  to  claim  my  sharo  in  its  omanoipation,"  said  Nicaeus 
witli  a  smilo,  "  hvit  Iskamlor  is  anotiior  ('j\>sar!"' 

"Yon  will  have  many  opiiorlnnitios  yet,  holivo  me,  Nicrens,  of 
provinj;  yonr  conraj^o  and  your  patriotism,"  replied  IskaiKler; 
"  Amurath  will  never  allow  tins  all'air  to  pass  over  in  this  quiet 
mannt'r.  I  diil  not  eonunence  this  struKK^t^  witliont  a  conviction 
that  it  would  denjand  all  tiie  enerj;y  and  patience  of  a  lonj;-  life. 
I  shall  he  rewarded  if  I  leave  freedom  as  a  herita<;e  tifmy  c(juntry- 
men:  liut  for  the  rest,  I  feel  that  1  hid  farewell  to  every  joy  of 
life,  except  the  ennohling-  consciousness  of  peforniing  a  nohle 
duty.  In  the  meantime,  I  understand  a  messenger  awaits  me 
here  from  the  great  Iluniuades.  Unless  that  shield  of  Christen- 
ilom  maintain  himself  in  his  ])resent  position,  our  chance  of  ul- 
timate security  is  feel)le.  With  his  constant  diversion  in  Bul- 
garia, we  may  contrive  hero  to  struggle  into  success.  You 
sometimes  laugh  at  my  sanguine  temper,  Nica?us.  To  say  the 
truth,  I  am  more  serene  than  sanguine,  and  was  never  more 
(•onscious  of  the  strength  of  my  opponent  tlian  now,  when  it 
appears  that  I  have  heaten  him.  Hark!  thi'  jieople  cheer.  I 
love  the  peo|)le,  Nicaeus,  wiio  are  ever  inlluenc(.'(l  liy  genuine  and 
generous  feelings.  They  cheer  as  if  tliey  had  once  more  gained 
a  country.  Alas!  they  little  know  what  they  nmst  endure  even 
at  the  host.  Naj'!  look  not  gloomy:  we  have  done  great  things, 
ami  will  do  more.  Who  waits  without  there?  Demetrius!  Call 
the  messenger  from  Lord  Tlunniades."' 

An  Epirot  bearing  a  silken  j)acket  was  now  introduced,  which 
lie  delivered  to  Iskander.  Reverently  toucliing  the  hand  of  his 
(•hieftain,  the  messenger  then  kissed  his  own  and  withdrew. 
Iskander  Itroke  the  seal,  and  drew  forth  a  letter  from  the  silken 
cover. 

"  So!  this  is  well!"  explained  the  prince  with  great  animation, 
as  he  threw  his  quick  eye  over  the  letter.  "  As  I  hop(>d  and 
deemed,  a  most  complete  victor}'.  Karam  Bey  himself  a  pris- 
oner, haggage,  standarcls,  great  guns,  treasure.  Brave  soldier 
of  the  cross  (may  I  ])rov-e  so!)  Your  ])erfectly  devised  move- 
ment. (i)oh,  poll!)  Hah!  what  is  this?"  exclaimed  Iskander, 
turning  pale;  his  lip  (juivered,  his  eye  looked  dim.  lie  walked 
to  an  arched  w  indow.  His  companion,  who  supposed  that  he 
wa.s  reading,  did  not  disturh  him. 

"  Poor,  ]>oor  Hunniades!"  at  length  exclaimed  Iskander  shak- 
ing his  hea<l. 

"  What  of  him?""  in(piired  Nica-us  quickly. 

'•  The  shar|)est  accident  of  war!"  rcphed  Iskander.  '•  It  (luite 
clouds  my  spirit.  We  must  forget  these  things,  we  nmst  forget. 
Epirus!  he  is  not  a  j)atriot  who  can  s])are  a  thought  from  thee. 
And  yet  so  young,  so  heautifid.  so  gifted,  so  worthy  of  a  hero! — 
when'  I  saw  hi-r  l)y  lier  great  fallier's  side,  sharing  t1ie  toils,  ai<l- 
ing  his  councils,  supplying  his  necessities,  mcLliought  I  ga/.ed 
U|»on  a  ministci-jiig  i»rigel! — upou " 

"  Stop,  Ht<jp  in  mercy's  name,  Iskander!"  exclaimed  Nicajus  in 
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a  vory  .'if^ilatcd  toiif.  "  Wliat  is  all  this?  Surely  ?i<> — surely  not 
—surely  Idiiiia '' 

"  Tis  she!" 

"Dead?"  exclaimed  Nicaeus,  rushing  up  to  his  coinpauiim. 
and  si'iziiit^  liis  •wm. 

■'  Worse,  iiuieii  worse!" 

"  (lod  of  Heave'ii!"  exclaimed  the  yoniif?  prince,  with  ."dinost 
a  frantic  air.  "  Tell  me  all,  tell  me  all!  This  suspense  fires  my 
hrain.  Iskander,  you  know  not  what  this  woman  is  to  me — the 
sole  object  of  my  heinj";.  the  bane,  the  blessing  of  my  life! 
Speak,  dear  friend,  s]ieak!     1  beseec-h  you!  where  is  Lhnui?"' 

"  A  prisoner  to  tlie  Turk." 

•' Iduna  a  jirisoner  to  the  Turk!  Til  not  believe  it!  Why  do 
we  wear  swords ?  W^here's  chivalry?  hluna  a  prisoner  to  the 
Turk!  'Tis  false.  It  cannot  be.  Iskander,  you  are  a  coward!  I 
am  a  coward!  All  are  cowards!  A  prisoner  to  the  Turk! 
Idunal  What,  the  rose  of  Christendom!  has  it  been  i)lucked  by 
such  a  turbaned  dog  as  Auuu-ath  ?  Farewell,  Epirus!  Fareweli. 
classic  Athens!  Farewell,  bright  fields  of  Greece,  and  dreams 
that  made  them  brighter!  The  sun  of  all  my  joy  and  hoi)e  is 
set,  and  set  forever!" 

So  saying,  Nica?us.  tearing  his  hair  and  garments,  flung  him- 
self upon  the  floor,  and  hid  his  face  in  his  I'obes. 

Iskander  paced  the  room  with  a  troubled  step  and  thoughtful 
brow.  After  some  minutes  he  leaned  down  by  the  i)rince  ol 
Athens,  and  endeavored  to  console  him. 

"  It  is  in  vain,  Iskander,  it  is  in  vain,"  said  Nicseus.  "  I  wish 
to  die." 

"Were  I  a  favored  lover,  in  such  a  situation,"  replied  Iskan- 
der, '■  I  should  scarcely  consider  death  my  dut}',  unless  the  sac- 
rifice of  myself  preserved  my  mistress." 

"  Hah!"  exclaime<l  Nicseus,  starting  from  the  ground.  ''Do 
you  conceive,  then,  the  possibility  of  rescuing  her?" 

"  If  she  live,  she  is  a  prisoner  in  the  seraglio  at  Adrianople. 
You  are  as  good  a  judge  as  myself  of  the  prospect  that  awaits 
your  exertions.  It  is,  witliout  doubt,  a  dittlcidt  adventure,  but 
such,  methinks,  as  a  Ciu-istian  knight  should  scarcely  shun." 

••To  h;)rse,'  exclaimed  Nicseus,  "to  horse — and  yet  what  can 
I  do?  W'ere  she  in  any  other  place  but  the  capital  I  might  res- 
cue her  by  force,  but  in  the  heart  of  their  empire^it  is  impossi- 
ble. Is  there  no  ransom  that  can  temjjt  the  Turk?  Jly  jirinci- 
pality  would  rise  in  the  balance  beside  this  jewel." 

•'  That  were  scarcely  wise,  and  certainly  not  just,"  replied 
Iskander;  "  but  ransom  will  be  of  no  avail.  Hunniades  has  al- 
ready offered  to  restt)re  Karam  Bey,  and  all  the  prisoners  of 
rank,  and  the  cliief  trojihies,  and  Anuu'ath  has  refused  to  listen 
to  an}'  terms.  The  truth  is.  Id  ana  has  found  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  his  son,  the  young  Mohammed." 

"  Holy  Virgin!  hast  thou  no  pity  on  this  Christian  maid  ?"  ex- 
claimed Niceeus.  "'The  young  ^Mohammed!  Shall  this  licentious 
infidel — ah!  Iskander,  (lear,  dear  Iskander,  you  who  have  so 
much  wis<lom,  and  so  nuu-h  coiu'age;  you  who  can  devise  ali 
things,  and  dare  all  tilings;  help  me,  help  me;  on  my  knees  1 
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(lobei^t'och  you,  taUo  up  tliis  crvingcauso  of  foul  oppression,  and 
for  tlu'  sako  of  all  you  love  and  reverence — yoiu"  creed,  your 
country,  and  perchance  your  friend,  let  your  great  genius,  like 
some  solemn  angel,  haste  to  the  rescue  of  the  sweet  Iduna,  and 
save  hi-r,  save  hirl" 

"  Some  thouglits  like  these  were  rising  in  my  mind  when  first 
I  .spoke,"  replied  Iskander.  "  This  is  a  better  cue,  far  more  he- 
seeming  princes  than  boyish  tears,  and  all  the  outward  misery 
of  woi'.  a  tattered  garment  and  disheveled  locks.  Come,  Nicaeus, 
we  have  to  struggle  with  a  mighty  fortune.  Let  us  be  firm  as 
fate  itself." 


VIII. 

Immediately  after  his  interview  with  Nicaens  Iskander  sum- 
)noiU'd  some  of  the  chief  citizens  of  Croia  to  tlie  citadel,  and 
submitting  to  them  his  arrangements  for  the  administration  of 
Kpn-us.  announced  the  necessity  of  his  instant  departure  for  a 
sliort  interval:  and  the  same  evening,  ere  the  moon  had  risen, 
iiimself  and  the  Prince  of  Athens  quitted  the  city,  and  proceeded 
in  the  direction  of  Adrianople.  They  ti'aveled  with  great 
rapidity  until  they  reached  a  small  town  upon  the  frontiers, 
wjiere  they  halted  for  one  day.  Ih're,  in  the  bazaar,  Iskander 
l)urchased  for  himself  the  dress  of  an  Armenian  phjsician.  In 
his  long  dark  robes,  and  large  round  cap  of  black  wool,  his  face 
and  hands  stained,  and  his  beard  and  mustache  shaven,  it 
seemed  impossible  that  he  could  be  recognized.  Nicajus  was 
haliited  as  his  page,  in  a  dress  of  coarse  red  cloth,  setting  tight 
to  his  form,  with  a  red  cap,  with  a  long  blue  tassel.  He  carried 
a  large  bag  containing  drugs,  some  surgical  instruments,  and  a 
few  books.  In  this  guise,  as  soon  as  the  gates  were  open  on  the 
morrow,  Iskander  mounted  on  a  very  small  inule,  and  Nica^us 
on  a  very  large  donke\',  the  two  princes  commenced  the  pass  of 
the  mountainous  range,  an  arm  of  the  Balkan,  which  divided 
Ei)irus  from  Roumelia. 

••  I  broke  the  wind  of  the  finest  charger  in  all  Asia  when  I  last 
ascended  these  mountains,"  said  Iskander;  "  I  hope  this  day's 
journey  may  be  accepted  as  a  sort  of  atonement." 

'•  Faitlil  there  is  little  doubt  I  am  the  Ix-st  mounted  of  the 
two,  '  said  Nicaeus.  "  However,  I  hojie  we  shall  return  at  a 
.sharper  pace." 

"  How  came  it,  my  Nicaeus,"  said  Iskander,  "  that  you  never 
mentioned  to  me  the  nam*;  of  Iduna  when  we  were  at  Athens? 
I  little  supjiosed  when  I  made  my  sudden  visit  to  liuiiniades,  that 
I  was  about  to  appear  to  so  fair  a  host.  She  is  a  rarely  gifted 
lady." 

"  I  knew  of  her  being  at  the  camp  as  little  as  yourself,"  re- 
plied tlie  Prince  of  Athens,  "  and  for  the  rest,  the  truth  is, 
Iskander,  there  are  i^ome  slight  crosses  in  our  loves,  which  time, 
1  ho|ie,  will  fashion  rightly."  So  saying,  Nicaeus  prickcnl  on  his 
ijonkey,  and  Hung  his  stick  at  a  iiird  which  was  perched  on  the 
branch  of  a  tree.  Iskander  did  not  resume  a  topic  to  which  his 
companifjii   seemed   disinclined.     Their   journey   was  tedious. 
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Toward  iiif;litfall  they  readied  the  suniiiiit  of  llie  usual  traolc; 
and  as  tlie  descent  was  difficult,  they  were  obliged  to  rest  until 
daj'break. 

On  the  morrow  they  liad  a  niaKidficciit  view  of  tlie  ricli  ])]aiMS 
of  Rounieiia,  and  in  tiie  extreme  distance,  tlie  great  city  of 
Adriaiiople,  its  cujiolas  and  minarets  blazing  and  sparkling  in 
tlie  sun.  This  glorious  prospect  at  once  revived  all  their  ener- 
gies. It  seemed  that  the  moment  of  peril  and  of  fate  had  ar- 
rived. They  pricked  on  their  sorry  steeds;  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  next  day,  presented  themselves  at  the  gates  of  the  city. 
The  thorough  knowledge  wliiclilskander  possessed  of  the  Turki.sh 
character  obtained  them  an  entrance,  which  was  at  one  time 
almost  doubtful,  from  the  irritability  and  impatience  of  Nicaeus. 
They  repaii'ed  to  a  caravansary  of  good  repute  in  the  neighbor- 
liood  of  the  seraglio;  and  having  engaged  their  rooms,  the  Ar- 
menian physician,  attended  by  jiis  page,  visited  several  of  the 
neighboring  colTee-houses,  announcing,  at  tlie  same  time,  his 
arrival,  his  iJiofession,  and  his  skill. 

As  Iskander  felt  pulses,  examined  tongues,  and  distributed 
drugs  and  charms,  he  listened  with  interest  and  amusement  to 
the  conversation  of  which  he  himself  was  often  the  hero.  He 
found  that  the  Turks  had  not  yet  recovered  from  their  consterna- 
tion at  his  audacity  and  success.  They  were  still  wondering, 
and  if  possible  more  astounded  than  indignant.  The  politicians 
of  the  coffee-houses,  chiefly  consisting  of  janizaries,  were  loud 
in  their  nnn-murs.  The  popularity  of  Amurath  had  vanished 
before  the  triumph  of  Hunniades,  and  the  rise  of  Iskander. 

"  But  Allah  has  in  some  instances  favored  the  faithful,"  re- 
marked Iskander:  "  I  heard  in  my  travels  of  your  having  capt- 
ured a  great  princess  of  the  Giaours  V" 

"  God  is  great!"'  said  an  elderly  Turk  with  a  long  white  beard. 
"  The  hakim  congratulates  the  faithful  because  they  have  taken 
a  woman!" 

"  Not  so,  merely,"  replied  Iskander;  "  I  heard  the  woman  was 
a  iirincess.  If  so,  the  people  of  Franguestan  will  pay  any  ran- 
som for  their  great  woman:  and,  by  giving  up  this  fair  Giaour, 
you  may  free  many  of  the  faithful." 

'•  Mashallah!"  said  another  ancient  Turk,  sipping  his  coffee. 
"The  hakim  speaks  wisely.  " 

"May  I  murder  my  mother!"  exclaimed  a  young  janizary, 
with  great  indignation.  "  But  this  is  the  very  thing  that  makes 
me  wild  against  Amurath.  Is  not  this  princess  a  daughter  of 
that  accursed  Giaour,  that  dog  of  dogs.  Hunniades?  and  has  he 
not  offered  for  her  ransom  our  brave  Karam  Bey  himself,  and 
his  chosen  warriors?  and  has  not  Amurath  said  nay?  And  why 
has  he  said  nay  ?  Because  his  son,  the  Prince  Mohammed,  in- 
stead of  fighting  against  the  Giaours,  has  looked  upon  one  of 
their  women,  an'd  has  become  a  mejnoun.  Pah!  May  I  mur- 
der my  mother— but  if  the  Giaours  were  in  full  march  to  the 
city,  rd  not  fight.  And  let  him  tell  this  to  the  cadi  wiio  dares; 
for  thei-o  are  ten  thousand  of  us,  and  we  have  sworn  by  the  ket- 
tle—but we  will  not  fight  for  Giaours,  or  those  who  love 
Giaours!" 
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*'  If  yini  moan  nn\  AH.  about  ftoin-z;  to  tlio  caill,"  said  the 
cliief  euinu-h  of  ^MoliamnuHl,  who  was  staiuiiiii;-  by,  "let  me  tell 
Tou  I  am  no  tale  bearer,  and  scorn  to  do  an  unmaidy  act.  The 
yoinip:  jtrince  can  beat  the  Giaours  without  the  aid  of  those  who 
are  noisy  enon<:;h  in  a  colTee-liouse.  when  tliey  are  quiet  enough 
in  the  held.  And.  for  the  rest  of  the  business,  you  may  all  ease 
your  hearts;  for  the  Frangy  princess  you  talk  of  is  jjining  away, 
and  will  soon  die.  Tlie  sultan  has  offered  a  hundred  i)urses  of 
gold  to  any  one  who  cures  her:  but  the  gold  will  never  be 
counted  bvthe  hasnadar,  or  I  will  double  it." 

"Ti-y  your  fortune,  hakim,"  said  several  laughing  loungers  to 
Iskander. 

••Allah  lias  stricken  the  Frangy  princess,"  said  the  old  Turk 
with  a  wliite  beard. 

"  He  will  strike  all  Giaours,"  said  his  ancient  companion,  sip- 
ping his  coffee.     "  "Tis  so  written." 

"  Well!  I  do  not  like  to  hear  of  women-slaves  pining  to  death," 
said  the  young  janizary,  in  a  softened  tone.  "  particularly  when 
tiiey  are  young.  Auuu-ath  should  liavc  ransonuMl  her,  or  he 
jniglit  have  given  her  to  one  of  his  officers,  or  any  young  fellow 
that  liad  particularly  distinguished  himself."  And  so,  twirling 
his  nuistaches.  and  "Hinging  down  his  piaster,  the  young  jani- 
arv  strutted  out  of  the  cotfee-house. 

'•When  we  were  young,"  said  the  old  Turk  with  the  white 
beard  to  his  companion,  shaking  his  head,  '•when  we  were 
young- 


We  conquered  Anatolia,  and  never  opened  our  mouths,"  re- 
joined his  companion. 

"  I  never  offered  an  opinion  till  I  was  sixty,"  said  the  old 
Tin-k:  "and  tlieu  it  was  one  wdiich  had  been  in  our  family  for  a 
century." 

"No  wonder  Hunniades  carries  everything  before  him,"  said 
his  com])anion. 

"  Anil  that  accursed  Iskander,"  said  the  old  man. 

Tlie  chief  eunuch,  finishing  his  vase  of  sherbet,  moved  away. 
The  Ai'meuian  physician  followed  him. 


IX. 

The  chief  eunuch  turned  into  a  burial  ground,  through  which 
a  way  led,  by  an  avemu^  of  cy])ress-trees,  to  the  (piarter  of  the 
seraglicj.  The  Armenian  physician,  accompanied  by  his  page, 
followed  him. 

"Noble  sir!"  sjud  the  Armenian  physician;  "may  I  trespass 
for  a  moment  on  your  lor<lsliii)"s  attention  V" 

"  Worthy  iiakiiii,  is  it  you?"  repHed  the  cliief  eunuch,  turning 
round  witii  an  encouraging  smile  of  courteous  condescension — 
"  your  pleasure?" 

""  I  would  speak  to  you  of  important  matters,"  said  the  [>hy 
Bician. 

The  euiUK-li  carelessly  seated  liimself  on  a  richly  carved 
tomb,  uud  crubbing  his  legs  w  ith  an  air  of  pleasant  superiority, 
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adjusted  a  fine  emerald  that  sparkled  on  his  finger,  and  bade  the 
lialdiii  address  liiiii  without  hesitutiou. 

"  I  am  a  physician,"  said  tlie  Armenian. 

The  eunuch  nodded. 

"  And  I  heard  your  lordsliip  in  the  coffee-house  mention  that 
the  sultan,  our  puhlime  master,  had  offered  a  rich  reward  to  any 
one  who  could  elFeet  the  cure  of  a  favorite  captive." 

"  No  less  rewaril  than  one  hundred  purses  of  gold,"  remarked 
the  eunuch.  ••The  reward  is  proportioned  to  the  exigency  of 
the  case.     Beheve  me,  worthy  sir,  it  is  desperate." 

"  With  mortal  m(>ans,"  replied  the  Armenian;  "  but  I  possess 
a  talisman  of  magical  influence,  which  no  disorder  can  resist.  I 
would  fain  try  its  etlicacy." 

'•  This  is  not  the  first  talisman  that  has  been  offered  us, 
worthy  doctor,"  said  the  eunuch,  smiling  incredulously. 

"  But  the  first  that  has  been  offered  on  these  terms,"  said  the 
Armenian.  "  Let  me  cure  the  captive,  and  of  the  one  liundred 
purses,  a  moiety  shall  belong  to  yourself.  Ay!  so  confident  am 
I  of  success,  that  I  deem  it  no  hazard  to  commence  our  con- 
tract by  this  surety."  And  so  saying,  the  Armenian  took  from 
liis  finger  a  gorgeous  carbuncle,  and  offered  it  to  the  eunuch. 
The  worthy  dependent  of  the  seraglio  had  a  great  taste  in 
jewelry.  He  examined  the  stone  with  admiration,  and  placed 
it  on  his  finger  with  complacency.  '•  I  require  no  inducements 
to  promote  the  interests  of  science  and  the  purposes  of  charity," 
said  the  eunuch,  with  a  patronizing  air.  ••  "Tis  assuredly  a 
pretty  stone,  and,  as  a  memorial  of  an  ingenious  stranger,  w^iom 
I  respect,  T  shall,  with  pleasure,  retain  it.  You  were  saying 
something  about  a  talisman.  Are  you  serious?  I  doubt  not 
that  there  are  means  which  might  olitain  you  the  desired  trial; 
but  the  Prince  Mohammed  is  as  violent  wlien  displeased  or  dis- 
appointed as  nninilicent  when  gratified.  Cure  this  Christian 
captive,  and  we  may  certainly  receive  the  promised  purses; 
fail,  and  your  head  will  as  assuredly  be  flung  into  the  seraglio 
moat,  to  say  nothing  of  my  own." 

"  Most  noble  sir!"  said  the  physician,  "  I  am  willing  lo  under- 
take the  experiment  on  the  terms  you  mentioned.  Rest  assured 
that  the  patient,  if  alive,  must,  vvith  this  remedy,  speedily  re- 
cover. You  marvel!  Believe  me,  if  you  had  witnessed  the 
cures  whicli  it  has  already  effected,  you  would  only  wonder  at 
its  otherwise  incredible  influence." 

•'  You  have  the  advantage,"  replied  the  eunuch,  "of  address- 
ing a  nian  who  has  seen  something  of  the  world.  I  travel  every 
year  to  Anatolia  with  the  Prince  Mohammed.  Were  I  a  nar- 
row-minded bigot,  who  had  never  been  five  miles  from  Adrian- 
ople  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  I  might  indeed  be  skeptical. 
But  I  am  a  patron  of  science,  and  have  heard  of  talismans. 
How  much  miglit  tiiis  ring  weigh,  think  you?" 

"  I  have  heard  it  spoken  of  as  a  carbuncle  of  uncommon  size," 
replied  the  Armenian. 

'•  Where  did  you  say  you  lodged,  liakim  ?" 

"  At  the  khan  of  Bedreddin." 

"A   very  proper  dwelling.     Well,  we  shall  see.     Have  you 
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any  inoro  jewels  ?  1  iiii>;l\t.  iH'rliaps.  put  you  in  tlie  way  of 
juirting  with  some  at  good  prices.  The  khan  of  Bedreddin  i.s 
very  eonveniently  sitnated.  1  may.  ])erhai)s,  toward  eveninj;-, 
taste  your  eolTt'e  at  tlie  klian  of  Be(h-eddiii,  and  we  will  talk 
of  tins  said  talisman.  Allah  be  with  you,  worthy  hakim!" 
The  eunueh  noiUled,  not  without  encouragement,  and  went  liis 
way. 

'•  Anxiety  alone  enabled  me  to  keep  yi\j  countenance,'"  said 
Nicanis.  '•  A  patron  of  science,  forsooth!  Of  all  the  insolent, 
.-^liallow- brained,  ra])acions  coxcombs "' 

■•  Hush,  my  friend  I"  said  Iskauder,  with  a  smile.  "  The  chief 
I'umich  of  tlie  heir  apparent  of  the  Turkish  empire  is  a  far  greater 
man  than  a  poor  prince,  or  a  ])roscribed  rebel.  This  worthy  can 
do  our  business,  and  I  trust  will.  He  clearly  bites,  and  a  richer 
bail,  will,  jK'rhaps,  secure  him.  In  the  meantime,  we  must  be 
jiatient,  anil  remember  whose  ilestiny  is  at  stake." 

X. 

The  chief  eunuch  did  not  keep  the  a<lventurous  companions 
long  in  suspense;  for.  before  the  muezzin  had  announced  the 
close  of  daj-  from  the  minarets,  he  had  reached  the  khan  of  Bed- 
reddin, and  inijuired  for  the  Armenian  physician. 

'•  We  have  no  time  to  lose,"  said  the  eunuch  to  Iskander. 
'•  Bring  with  you  whatever  you  may  reciuii-e,  and  follow  mt;." 

Tlie  eunucli  led  the  way,  Iskander  and  Nicajus  maintaining 
a  respectful  distance.  After  proceeding  down  several  streets, 
they  arrived  at  the  burial-ground,  where  they  had  conversed 
in  the  morning;  and  when  they  had  entered  this  more  retired 
spot,  the  euiuich  fell  back,  and  addressed  his  com))anion. 

"  Now,  worthy  hakim, '"  he  said,  "  if  you  deceive  me,  I  will 
never  patronize'  a  man  of  science  again.  1  found  an  o])i)ortunity 
of  speaking  to  the  prmce  this  afternoon  ol'  your  talisman,  and 
he  has  taken  from  my  representations  such  a  fancy  for  its  im- 
mediate proof,  tiiat  I  found  it  quite  impossible  to  postjjone  iis 
trial  even  imtil  t<j-morrow.  I  mentioned  the  terms.  I  told  the 
jjrince  your  life  was  tiie  pledge.  I  .said  nothing  of  (he moiety  of 
tlie  reward,  worthy  hakim.  That  is  an  affair  Ijetweeu  ourselves. 
I  trust  to  your  honor,  and  I  always  act  thus  with  men  of 
science." 

'•I  shall  not  disgi-ace  my  profession  or  your  confidence,  rest 
assured,"  replied  Iskander.  "  And  am  I  to  sec  the  captive  to- 
niglit  ?" 

■•I  doubt  it  not.  Are  you  prepared?  We  might,  perhaps, 
gain  a  little  time,  if  very  necessary." 

"  By  no  means,  sir;  truth  is  ever  prepared." 

Thus  conversing,  they  ]iassed  through  the  burial-ground,  and 
.-tpproached  some  high  bnxid  walls,  forming  a  terrace,  and 
planted  with  young  sycamore  trees.  The  cuinich  tapi»('(l  witli 
ills  silvi-r  slick  at  a  small  gate,  which  opeiie<l  and  admitted 
tliein  int')  a  garden,  full  of  large  clumps  of  massy  shrubs. 
Tlirougli  these  a  winding  walk  led  for  some  way.  and  then  con- 
ducted them  U)  an  open  lawn,  on  \\  hidi  was  situated  a  vast  and 
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irregular  buikling.  As  they  approached  the  pile,  a  j'oiing  man 
of  very  imperious  aspect  rushed  forward  from  a  gate,  and 
abrui)tly  accossted  Isliander. 

"  Are  you  the  Armenian  physician  Y'  he  inquired. 

Iskander  bowed  assent. 

'•  Have  you  got  your  talisman  ?  You  know  the  terms  ?  Cure 
tills  Christian  girl,  and  you  shall  name  your  own  reward;  fail, 
and  I  sliall  claim  your  forfeited  head." 

"  The  terms  are  well  understood,  mighty  prince,"  said  Iskan- 
der, for  the  young  man  was  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
son  of  Amnrath.  and  future  concjueror  of  Constantinople;  "  but 
I  am  conlidcnt  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  the  terror  of 
Christendom  claiming  any  other  heads  than  those  of  his  ene- 
mies." 

"  Kaflis  will  conduct  you  at  once  to-  your  patient,"  said  Mo- 
hammed. '•  For  myself,  I  cannot  rest  until  I  know  the  result  of 
your  visit.  I  shall  wander  about  these  gardens,  and  destroy  the 
flowers,  which  is  the  only  pleasure  now  left  me." 

Kaflis  motioned  to  his  companions  to  advance,  and  they  en- 
tered the  seraglio. 

At  the  end  of  a  long  gallery  they  came  to  a  great  portal, 
which  Kaflis  opened,  and  Iskander  and  Nicasus  for  a  moment 
supposed  that  they  had  arrived  at  the  chief  hall  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel,  but  they  found  the  .shrill  din  only  proceeded  from  a 
large  company  of  women,  who  were  employed  in  distilling  the 
rare  attar  of"  the  jasmine  flower.  All  their  voices  ceased 
on  the  entrance  of  the  strangers,  as  if  by  a  miracle;  but 
when  they  had  examined  them,  and  observed  that  it  was  only  a 
physician  and  his  boy,  their  awe  or  their  surprise  disappeared, 
and  they  crowded  round  Iskander,  some  holding  out  their 
wrists,  others  lolling  out  their  tongues,  and  some  asking  ques- 
tions, -which  perplexed  alike  the  skill  and  modesty  of  the  advent- 
urous dealer  in  magical  medicine.  The  annoyance,  however, 
was  not  of  great  duration,  for  Kaflis  so  belabored  their  fair 
slioulders  with  his  official  baton,  that  they  instantly  retreated 
with  precipitation,  uttering  the  most  violent  shrieks,  and  bestow- 
ing on  the  eunuch  so  many  titles,  that  Iskander  and  his  page 
were  quite  astounded  at  ihe"^  intuitive  knowledge  which  the  im- 
prisoned damsels  possessed  of  that  vocabulary  of  abuse,  which 
is  in  general  mastered  only  by  the  experience  of  active  exist- 
ence. 

Quitting  this  chamber,  the  eunuch  and  his  companions  as- 
cended a  lofty  staircase.  They  halted  at  length,  before  a  duor. 
"  This  is  the  chamber  of  the  tower,"  said  their  guide,  "  and  here 
we  shall  find  the  fair  captive."  He  knocked,  the  door  was 
opened  by  a  female  slave,  and  Iskander  and  Nicjeus,  with  an 
anxietv  they  could  with  difficulty  conceal,  were  ushered  into  a 
small  but  sumptuous  apartment.  '  In  the  extremity  was  a  re(.-ess 
covered  with  a  light  gauzy  curtain.  The  eunuch  bidding  them 
keep  in  tlie  background,  advanced,  and  cautiously  withdrawing 
the  curtain  slightly  aside,  addressed  some  words  in  a  low  voice 
to  tlie  inmate  of  the  recess.  In  a  few  minutes  the  eunuch  beck- 
oned to  Iskander  to  advance,  and  whispered  to  him:  "  She  would 
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not  iit  fii-st  see  you.  but  I  have  told  her  you  are  a  C'liristian,  the 
more  the  pity,  and  slie  consents."  So  aayin<j.  he  ^\  itlulrew  the 
curtain,  and  exhihited  a  vedi'd  female  tigure  lyiiiK  <>n  a  couch. 

*'  Noble  lady."  .said  the  physician  in  Greek,  which  he  had  as- 
certained the  eunuch  did  not  comprehend.  "  pardon  the  zeal  of 
a  Christian  friend.  Though  habited  in  this  garb.  I  have  served 
under  your  illustrious  sire.  I  should  deem  my  life  well  spent  in 
serving  the  daughter  of  tiie  great  Hunniades." 

*'Kin<l  stranger."  rei)lied  the  captive,  "  I  was  ill-prepared  for 
such  a  meeting.  I  thank  you  for  jour  sympathy,  but  my  sad 
fortunes  are  beyond  human  aid." 

•■  God  works  by  humble  instruments,  noble  lady,"'  said  Iskan- 
der,  "  and  with  his  blessing  we  may  jet  prosper." 

"  I  fear  that  I  must  look  to  death  as  my  onlj'  refuge,"  replied 
Iduna.  "  and  still  more,  I  fear  that  it  is  not  so  present  a  refuge 
as  my  o])pressors  themselves  imagine.  But  you  area  physician; 
tell  me  then  how  speedilj'  nature  will  make  me  free." 

She  held  forth  her  hand,  which  Iskander  took  and  involun- 
tarilj'  pressed.  "Noble  lady,"  he  said,  "  my  skill  is  mere  pre- 
tense to  enter  these  walls.  The  only  talisman  I  bear  with  me  is 
a  message  from  your  friends." 

"  Indeed!""  said  Iduna.  in  a  very  agitated  tone. 

"Restrain  vourself.  noble  ladj%"  said  Iskander,  interposing, 
"  restrain  jourself.  Were  jou  any  other  but  the  daughter  of 
Huimiades.  I  would  not  have  ventured  upon  tliis  perilous  ex- 
l(k)it.  But  I  know  that  the  Lady  Iduna  has  inherited  something 
more  than  the  name  of  her  gi  eat  ancestor.s — their  heroic  soul. 
If  ever  there  were  a  moment  in  her  life  in  which  it  behooved 
her  to  exert  all  her  energies,  that  moment  has  arrived.  The 
phjsician  who  addresses  her,  and  his  attendant  wlio  waits  at 
hand,  are  two  of  the  Lady  Iduna"s  most  devoted  friends.  There 
is  nothing  that  they  will  not  hazard  to  effect  her  delivery;  and 
thej'  have  mature<i  a  plan  of  escape,  which  thej'  are  sanguine 
must  succeed.  Yet  its  c<jmpletion  will  require,  on  her  part, 
great  anxiety  of  mind,  greater  exertion  of  body,  danger,  fatigue, 
privation.  Is  the  Ladj-  Iduna  prei)ared  for  all  this  endurance, 
and  all  this  hazard  ■'" 

"  Noble  friend."'  i-e))liei|  Iduna,  "  for  I  cannot  deem  j'ou  a 
stranger,  and  nijiie  but  a  most  chivalric  knight  could  have  en- 
tered upon  this  almost  forlorn  adventure;  jou  have  not,  I  trust, 
miscalculated  my  character.  I  am  a  slave,  and  unless  Heaven 
will  interpose,  must  soon  be  a  dishonoreil  one.  My  freedom  and 
mv  fame  are  alike  at  stake.  There  is  no  danger,  and  no  suffer- 
ing which  I  will  not  gladly  welcome,  providing  there  be  even  a 
remote  chance  of  regaining  m\'  libertj^and  securing  my  honor." 

"  You  are  in  the  mind  I  counted  on.  Now,  mark  my  words, 
dear  lady.  Seize  an  opi)ortunity  this  evening  of  expressing  to 
jour  jailers  that  you  have  already  experienced  some  benefit  from 
my  visit,  and  announ<'e  your  rising  confidence  in  my  skill.  In 
the  meantime  I  will  make  such  a  re|)ort  that  our  daily  meet- 
ings will  not  be  diflieult.  For  the  present,  farewell.  The  Prince 
Mohammed  waits  without,  and  I  would  exchange  some  words 
with  him  before  I  go." 
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"  And  must  we  part  without  iny  being  actjuainted  with  the 
goncruus  fiit'iids  to  svliom  I  am  indt'btt'd  for  an  act  of  devotion 
wliifh  ahnost  reconciles  nie  to  iny  sad  fate  ?"'  said  hlinia.  "  You 
will  not.  i)erliai)s,  deem  tlie  iin[)li(it  trust  re])Osed  in  you  \>y  one 
whom  you  iiave  no  interest  to  deceive,  and  who,  if  deceived, 
cannot.be  placed  in  a  worse  position  than  she  at  present  tills,  as 
a  very  gratifying  mark  of  confidence,  yet  that  trust  is  reposed  in 
yon,  and  let  me  at  least  soothe  the  galling  dreariness  of  my 
solitary  hours,  i)y  the  recollection  of  tlie  friends  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  a  deed  of  friendship  which  has  hlled  me  with  a 
feeHng  of  wonder  from  which  I  have  not  yet  recovered." 

"The  person  who  has  penetrated  the  seraglio  of  Constantino- 
j)le  in  disguise,  to  rescue  the  Lady  Iduna,"  answered  Iskander, 
'•  is  the  Prince  Nicsens." 

"  Nicjeus!""  exclaimed  Iduna,  in  an  agitated  tone.  "The  voice 
to  whicli  I  listen  is  surely  not  that  of  the  Prince  Nicaeus:  nor  the 
form  on  which  I  gaze,"'  she  adde<l,  as  she  unveiled.  Beside  her 
stood  the  tall  figure  of  the  Armenian  physician.  She  beheld  his 
swiirihy  and  unrecognized  countenance.  She  cast  her  dark  ej'es 
around  with  an  air  of  beautiful  peri)]exity. 

"  I  am  a  friend  of  the  Prince  Nicseus,"  said  the  physician. 
"  He  is  here.  Shall  he  advance?  Alexis,"  called  out  Iskander, 
not  waiting  for  her  reply.  The  page  of  the  i)hysician  came  for- 
ward, but  the  eunuch  accompanied  him.  '"  All  is  right,"  said 
Iskan<ler  to  Kaflis.  "  We  are  sure  of  our  hundred  purses.  But, 
without  doubt,  with  any  other  aid,  the  case  were  desperate." 

"There  is  but  one  God,"  said  the  eunuch,  polishing  his  car- 
buncle, with  a  visage  radiant  as  the  gem.  "I  never  repented 
patronizing  men  of  science.  The  prince  waits  without.  Come 
akmg."  He  took  Iskander  by  the  arm.  "Where  is  your  boy  ? 
What  are  you  doing  there,  sirr"  inquired  the  eunuch,  sharply, 
of  Nicajus,'  who  was  tarrying  behind  and  kissing  the  hand  of 
Iduna. 

"  I  was  asking  the  lady  for  a  favor  to  go  to  the  coffee-house 
with,"  replied  Nicffius,  with  pouting  lips;  "  you  forget  that  I  am 
to  have  none  of  the  hundred  purses." 

"  True,"  said  the  eunuch,  "  there  is  something  in  that.  Here, 
boy,  here  is  a  inaster  for  y-ou,  I  like  to  encourage  men  of 
science,  and  all  that  belong  to  them.  Do  not  go  and  spend  it 
all  in  one  morning,  boy,  and  when  the  fair  captive  is  cured,  if 
you  remind  me,  boy,  perhaps  I  may  give  you  another." 


XI. 


Kaflis  and  his  charge  again  reached  the  ganlen.  Tlie  twi- 
light was  nearly  past.  A  horseman  galloped  up  to  them,  fol- 
lowed by'  sevei'ai  running  footmen.     It  was  the  prince. 

"  Well,  hakim,"  he  inquired,  in  his  usual  abrupt  style,  "can 
you  cure  her  V" 

"Yes,"  answered  Iskander.  firmly. 

"  Now  listen,  hakim,"  said  Mohammed.  "  I  must  verysliortly 
leave  the  city,  a,nd  j)roceed  into  Epirusat  the  head  of  our  troo]»s. 
I  have  sworn  two  things,  and  I  have  sworn  tlieui  1>y  the  holy 
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Btone.  Ere  the  new  moon,  I  will  Ikivc  the  heart  of  Iduna  and 
the  head  of  Iskander!" 

Tlie  physitian  bowed, 

••  If  von  can  so  restore  the  lieaUh  of  this  Franc;}'  girl,"  con- 
tinued Molianinied.  "that  she  may  attend  me  within  ten  days 
into  Epirus,  you  shall  claim  from  iiiy  treasury  what  "sum  you 
like,  and  become  physician  to  the  seraglio.     What  say  youV" 

'•  3Iy  hope  and  my  belief  is,"  replied  Iskander,  "  that  within 
ten  days  she  may  breathe  the  air  of  Epirus," 

••  I>y  my  fatiier"s  beard,  you  are  a  man  after  my  own  heart," 
exclaimeil  the  prince:  "and  since  thou  dt.'alest  in  talismans, 
liakim,  can  you  give  me  a  charm  that  will  secure  ine  a  meeting 
with  this  Epirot  rebel  within  the  term,  so  that  I  may  keep  my 
oath.     What  say  you? — what  say  you?"' 

••  There  are  such  spells,"  repliinl  Iskander,  "  But  mark,  I  can 
only  secure  the  meeting,  not  the  head." 

••  Tiiat  is  my  part,"  said  ^lohammed,  with  an  arrogant  sneer. 
"  But  the  meeting,  the  meeting?" 

*•  \\>u  know  the  fountain  of  Kallista  in  Epirus.  Its  virtues 
are  renowned." 

■•  I  have  heard  of  it." 

■■  Plunge  your  cimeter  in  its  midnight  waters  thrice,  on  the 
eve  of  the  new  moon,  and  eacli  time  sunnnon  the  enemy  you 
would  desire  to  meet.     He  will  not  fail  you," 

'*  If  you  cure  the  captive,  I  will  credit  the  ksgend  and  keep  the 
ai)i>ointment,"  rei)lied  ^lohammed,  thoughtfully, 

'•  I  have  engaged  to  do  that,"  replied  tbe  i)]iysician, 

'•  Well,  then,  I  shall  redeem  my  pledge,"  said  the  ]>rince. 

'•  But  mind,"  said  the  physician,  "  while  I  engage  to  cure  the 
lady,  and  produce  the  warrior,  I  can  secure  your  highness 
neither  the  heart  of  the  one  nor  the  head  of  the  other." 

"  "Tis  understood,"  said  Mohammed. 


XII. 


The  .Armenian  phj-sician  did  not  fail  to  attend  his  captive 
patient  at  an  early  Jiour  on  the  ensuing  morn.  His  i)atron, 
Kaliis.  received  him  with  an  encouraging  smile.  "The  talisman 
already  works,"  said  the  eunuch;  "  she  lias  ])assed  a  good  nigiit, 
and  confesses  to  an  improvement.  Our  piU'ses  are  safe.  Me- 
thinks  I  alreaily  count  the  gold.  But  1  say,  worthy  hakim, 
come  liitlier,  come  liither,"  and  Kaflis  looked  around  to  be  sure 
that  no  one  was  within  hearing.  "  I  say,"  and  liere  he  jnit  on  a 
very  mysterious  air  indeed,  "  the  jirince  is  generous;  yon  under- 
stami  ?  We  go  shares.  We  shall  not  (piarrel.  I  never  yet  re- 
pented patronizing  a  man  of  science,  and  I  am  sure  I  never  shall. 
The  prince  you  see  is  violent,  but  generous,  I  would  not  cure 
lier  too  soon,  eh  ?" 

••  You  take  a  most  discreet  view  of  affairs,"  responded  Iskan- 
der, will)  an  air  of  complete  assent,  and  they  entered  the  cham- 
Ix-r  of  the  toucr. 

Idujia  performed  her  part  with  great  dexterity;  but  indeed  it 
reijnired  ji-ss  skill  tlian  herself  and   iier  ad visers  had  at  tlr.st  im- 
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agineil.  ller  uuihuly,  altlioiigli  it  inight  liavo  ended  fatally, 
was,  in  its  origin,  entirely  mental,  and  the  sudden  prospect  of 
freedom  and  of  restoration  to  her  country  and  lier  family,  at  a 
moment  when  siie  had  delivered  herself  up  to  despair,  afforded 
her  a  great  and  instantaneous  benefit.  She  could  not  indeecl 
sufhcientiy  restrain  her  sjjirits,  and  smiled  incredulously  when 
Iskaiider  mentioned  tlie  imjjending  exertion  and  fatigues,  with 
doubt  and  apprehension.  His  anxiety  to  return  immediatc^ly  to 
Epirus,  determined  him  to  adoi)t  the  measures  for  her  rescue 
without  loss  of  time,  and  on  his  third  visit  he  iwepared  her  for 
making  the  great  attempt  on  the  ensuing  morn.  Hitherto 
Iskander  had  refrained  from  revealing  himself  to  Iduna.  He 
was  induced  to  adopt  this  conduct  by  \arious  considerations. 
He  could  no  longer  conceal  from  himself  that  the  daughter  of 
Hunniades  exercised  an  influence  over  his  feelings  which  he  was 
unwilling  to  encourage.  His  sincere  friendship  foi'  Nicpeus,  and 
his  conviction  that  it  was  his  present  duty  to  concentrate  all  liis 
thought  and  affection  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  would  have 
rendered  him  anxious  to  have  resisted  any  emotions  of  the  kind, 
even  could  he  have  flattered  himself  that  there  was  any  chance 
of  their  being  returned  b}'  the  object  of  his  rising  passion.  But 
Iskander  was  as  modest  as  he  was  brave  and  gifted.  The  dis- 
parity of  age  between  himself  and  Iduna  appeared  an  insuper- 
able barrier  to  liis  hopes,  even  had  there  been  no  other  obstacle. 
Iskander  struggled  with  his  love,  and  with  his  strong  mind  the 
struggle,  though  painful,  was  not  without  success.  He  felt  that 
he  was  acting  in  a  manner  which  must  ultimately  tend  to  the 
advantage  of  his  country,  tlie  happiness  of  his  friend,  and  per- 
haps the  maintenance  of  his  own  self-resj^ect;  for  he  had  too 
intich  pride  not  to  be  very  sensible  to  the  bitterness  of  rejec- 
tion. 

Had  he  j^erccived  more  indications  of  a  very  cordial  feeling 
subsisting  between  Nicaeus  and  Iduna,  he  would,  perhaps,  not 
have  persisted  in  maintaining  his  disguise.  But  he  liad  long  sus- 
])ected  that  the  passion  of  the  Prince  of  Athens  was  not  too 
favorably  considered  by  the  daughter  of  Hunniades,  and  he  was 
therefore  exceedingly  anxious  that  Nica^is  should  possess  ail  the 
credit  of  the  present  adventure,  which  Iskander  scarcely  doubted, 
if  successful,  would  allow  Nica?us  to  urge  irresistible  claims  to 
the  heart  of  a  mistress  whom  he  had  rescued,  at  the  peril  of  his 
life,  from  slaveiy  and  dishonor,  to  offer  rank,  rei)Utation,  and 
love.  Iskander  took,  therefore,  several  opportunities  of  leading 
Iduna  to  believe  that  he  was  merely  a  confidential  agent  of 
Nic;t^us,  and  that  the  wliole  plan  of  her  rescue  from  the  seraglio 
of  Airianople  had  been  planned  by  his  young  friend.  In  the 
meaulimi>,  during  the  three  da^'s  on  which  they  had  for  shijrt 
intervals  met,  very  few  words  had  been  interchanged  between 
Nicseus  and  his  mistress.  Those  words,  indeetl,  had  been  to  him 
of  the  most  ins]iiring  nature,  and  exi)ressed  such  a  deep  sense  of 
gratitude,  and  such  lively  regard,  that  Nicaeus  could  no  longer 
resist  the  delightful  conviction  that  he  had  at  length  created  a 
l)ermanent  interest  in  lier  heart.  Often  belonged  to  rush  to  her 
couch,  and  press  her  hand  to  his  lips.     Even  the  anticipation  of 
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futuri'  liappiiH'ss  rDiilil  not  prevent  him  from  envying  the  good 
fortinu"  of  Iskiiiiiler.  who  was  allnwi-d  to  convfrse  with  lier 
witiiout  rfstraiiil:  and  hittfrly,  on  their  return  to  tiifc  klian.  did 
lie  exeerat*'  tlie  p(>ni|tous  eunuch  for  all  tiie  torture  which  he 
occasioned  him  hy  his  silly  c(»nversation,  and  the  petty  tyranny 
of  office  with  which  Katlis  always  repressed  his  attempts  to  con- 
vei"se  for  a  moment  with  hi  una. 

In  the  meantime  all  A<lrian(iple  sounded  with  the  prejiarations 
for  an  immediate  invasion  of  Epirus,  and  the  return  of  Iskander 
to  his  country  liecameeach  hour  more  urgent.  Everything  Iteing 
jtrepared.  the  adventurers  determined  on  the  fourth  morning  to 
attempt  the  rescue.  Thev  repaired  as  usual  to  the  serail,  and 
were  attended  hy  Kaflis  to  the  chamher  of  the  tower,  who  con- 
gratulated Iskander  on  their  way  on  the  rapid  convalescence 
of  the  cai)tive.  When  they  had  fairly  entered  the  chandier.  the 
lihysician  heing  somewhat  in  advance,  Nic*us,  who  was  heiiind, 
commenced  iiroceeilings  by  knocking  down  the  eunuch,  and 
IskaniU'r  instantly  turning  round  to  his  assistance,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  gagging  and  binding  the  alarmed  and  astonished  Kaf- 
lis. Iiluna  tlu'ii  liaiiited  herself  in  a  costume  exactly  snnilar  to 
that  worn  by  Xica-us,  and  which  her  fiieiids  had  brought  to  her 
in  tlieir  bag.  Iskanderaiid  Iduna  then  immediately  quitted  the  se- 
rail without  notice  or  suspicion,  and  hurried  to  the  khan,  where 
they  mounted  their  horses,  that  were  in  readiness,  and  hastened 
without  a  moment's  loss  of  time  to  a  fountain  without  the  gates, 
where  they  awaited  the  arrival  of  Nicanis  with  anxiety.  After 
rem.dning  a  few  minutes  in  the  chamber  of  tlie  tower,  the  Prince 
of  Athens  stole  out,  taking  care  to  secure  the  d(Jor  upon  KaHis. 
He  descended  the  staircase,  and  escaped  through  the  serail 
without  meeting  any  one,  and  had  nearly  reached  the  gate  of 
the  gardens,  when  he  was  challenged  by  some  of  the  eunuch 
guard  at  a  little  distance. 

"  Hilloal"'  exclaimed  one,  "  I  thought  you  passed  just  now!" 

'•  80  I  did,"  replied  Nicaius,  with  nervous  effrontery;  "  but  I 
came  back  for  my  bag,  which  I  left  behind,"  and  giving  them 
iu)  time  to  reflect,  he  pu.shed  his  way  through  the  gate  with  all 
the  impudence  of  a  page.  He  rushed  through  the  burial  ground, 
hurried  through  the  .streets,  mounted  his  horse,  and  gallojjed 
tiirough  the  gates.  Iskander  and  Iduna  were  in  sight,  he  waved 
Jus  hand  for  them  at  once  to  proceed,  and  in  a  moment,  without 
exchanging  a  word,  they  were  all  galloping  at  full  speed,  nor  did 
they  breathe  their  horses  until  sunset. 

liy  nightfall  they  had  reached  a  small  w(jod  of  chestnut  trees, 
wliere  they  rested  for  two  hours,  more  for  the  sake  of  their 
steeils  than  their  own  refreshment,  for  anxiety  i)revented  Iduna 
from  indulging  in  any  repose,  as  much  as  excitement  pi'evented 
lier  from  feeling  any  fatigue.  Iskander  lit  a  fire  and  i)repared 
tlieir  rough  meal,  utdiarnessed  the  horses,  and  turn<'d  them  out 
to  tlieir  jiasture.  Nicaeus  made  Iduna  a  couch  of  fern,  and  su})- 
j)orled  her  head,  while,  in  deference  to  his  entreaties,  she  en- 
deavoreil  iii  vain  to  sleep.  litd'ore  midnight  they  were  again  on 
their  way,  and  proceede<l  at  a  rapid  pace  toward  tlie  mountains, 
uulil  a  few  hours  l>efore  noon,  when  their  horses  began  to  sink 
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under  tlip  united  influence  of  tlieir  previous  exertions  aiwl  the 
iiicreasinj;-  heat  of  tlie  day.  Iskaiider  Icjoked  serious,  and  often 
threw  a  backward  glance  in  the  direction  of  Adrianople. 

"  We  iniist  be  beyond  pursuit,"  said  Nicaeus,  "  I  dare  saj*  poor 
Kaflis  is  still  gagged  and  bound." 

"  C'Ould  we  liut  once  reach  the  mountains,"  replied  his  com- 
panion, "  ]  should  have  little  fear,  but  I  counted  upon  our  steeds 
carrying  us  there  without  faltering.  We  cannot  reckon  upon 
more  than  three  hours'  start,  prince.  Our  friend  Kaflis  is  too 
important  a  personage  to  be  long  missed." 

'*  The  holy  Virgin  befriend  us!"  said  the  Lady  Iduna.  "  I  can 
urge  my  poor  iiorse  no  more." 

They  had  now  ascended  a  small  rising  ground,  which  gave 
them  a  wide  prospect  over  the  plain.  Iskander  halted,  and 
threw  an  anxious  glance  around  him. 

"There  are  some  horsemen  in  the  distance  whom  I  do  not 
like,"  said  the  physician. 

"I  see  them,"  said  Niceeus;  "travelers  like  ourselves." 

"  Let  us  die  sooner  than  be  taken,"  said  Iduna. 

"Move  on,"  said  the  physician,  "and  let  me  observe  these 
horsemen  alone.  I  would  there  were  some  forest  at  hand.  In 
two  hours  we  may  gain  the  mountains." 

The  daughter  of  Hunniades  and  the  Prince  of  Athens  de- 
scended the  rising  ground.  Before  them,  but  at  a  considerable 
distance,  was  a  broad  and  rapid  river,  crossed  by  a  ruinous 
Roman  bridge.  The  opposite  bank  of  the  river  was  the  termi- 
nation of  a  narrow  plain,  which  led  immediately  to  the  mount- 
ains. 

"Fair  Iduna.  you  are  safe,"  said  the  Prince  of  Athens. 

"  Dear  Nicajus,"  replied  his  companion.  "  imagine  what  I  feel. 
It  is  too  wild  a  moment  to  express  my  gratitude." 

"  I  trust  thit  IdiUia  will  never  express  her  gratitude  to  Ni- 
ca?us,"  answered  the  prince;  "  it  is  not,  I  assure  you.  a  favorite 
word  with  him." 

Their  companion  rejoined  them,  urging  his  wearied  horse  to 
its  utmost  speed. 

"Nicgeus!"  he  called  out,  "  halt!" 
They  stopped  their  willing  horses. 

"  How  now!  my  friend,"  said  the  prince;  "  you  look  grave!" 
"  Lady  Iduna!"  said  the  Armenian,  "  we  are  pursued." 
Hitlierto  the  prospect  of  success,  and  the  consciousness  of  the 
terrilile  destiny  that  awaited  failure,  had  supported  Iduna  under 
exertions  which,  under  any  other  circumstances,  must  have 
proved  fatal.  But  to  learn,  at  the  very  moment  that  she  was 
congratulating  herself  on  the  felicitous  completion  of  their  dar- 
ing enterprise,  that  dreadful  failure  was  absolutely  imi)end- 
ing.  demanded  too  great  an  exertion  of  her  exhausted  energies. 
She  turned  pale;  she  lifted  uj)  her  imploring  hands  and  eyes  to 
heaven  in  speechless  agony,  and  then  bending  down  her  head, 
wept  with  unrestrained  and  harrowing  violence.  The  distracted 
Nicajus  sprung  from  his  horse,  endeavored  to  console  the  almost 
insensible  Iduna,    and  then  wofuUy  glancing   at  his  fellow- 
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adventuvor.  wrung  his  hands  in  despair.  Ilis  fellow-adventurer 
seemed  lost  in  thought. 

■•  Tiiey  t-onie,"  said  Nicanis,  starting;  "me  thinks  I  see  one  on 
the  brow  ot  the  hill.  Away,  fly!  Let  us  at  least  die  fighting. 
Dear,  dear  Iduna.  wouUl  that  ui\  hfe  eould  ransom  thine.  O 
(iod!  this  is  indeed  agony." 

'•  Escape  is  impossible,"  said  Iduna,  in  a  tone  of  calmness 
whit'h  astiMiished  them.  "  Tiiey  must  overtake  us.  Alas!  brave 
friends.  1  liave  brougiit  ^e  to  this!  Pardon  me!  pardon  me!  1 
am  ashamed  of  my  sellisli  grief.  Ascribe  it  to  other  causes  than 
a  niu'row  spirit  and  a  wi'ak  mind.  One  course  is  alone  left  to 
us.  We  must  not  be  taken  prisoners.  Ye  are  warriors,  and  can 
die  as  such.  I  am  only  a  woman,  Init  I  am  the  daughter  of 
Ilunniades.  Nic;vus.  you  are  my  tallier"s  friend;  I  beseech  you, 
slieathe  your  dagger  in  my  breast." 

Tlie  prince  in  silent  agony  pressed  his  hands  to  his  sight.  His 
limbs  (juivered  with  terrible  emotion.  Suddenly  he  advanced 
and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  hitherto  silent  conu'ade. 
••  Oil!  Iskander!"  exclaimed  Nicaeus,  ''  great  and  glorious  friend! 
my  head  and  heart  are  botli  too  weak  for  these  awful  trials — 
save  her,  save  her!"' 

"Iskander!"  exclaimed  the  thunderstruck  Iduna.  "Iskan- 
der!" 

"  I  have,  indeed,  the  misfortune  to  be  Iskander,  beloved  lady," 
he  replied.  "  This  is,  indeed,  a  case  almost  of  desperation,  but 
if  I  have  to  emlure  more  than  most  men,  I  have,  to  inspire  me. 
influences  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  few — yourself  and  Epirus. 
Come!  Nicaeus,  there  is  but  one  chance — we  must  gain  the 
bridge."  Thus  speaking,  Iskander  caught  Iduna  in  his  arms, 
and  remounting  his  steed,  and  followed  by  the  Prince  of  Athens, 
hurried  toward  the  river. 

••The  wati'r  is  not  fordable,"  said  Iskander,  when  they  had 
arrived  at  its  bank.  "  The  bridge  I  shall  defend;  and  it  will  go 
liard  if  I  do  not  keep  them  at  bay  long  enough  for  you  and 
Iduna  to  gain  the  mountains  Away;  think  no  more  of  me; 
nay!  no  tear,  dear  lady;  or  you  will  uinnau  me.  An  inspiring 
smile,  and  all  will  go  well.  Hasten  to  Croia,  and  let  nothing 
temjjt  you  to  linger  in  the  vicinity,  with  the  hope  of  my  again 
joining  you.  Believe  me,  we  shall  meet  again,  but  act  upon 
what  I  say,  as  if  they  were  my  dying  words.  God  bless  you, 
NicaMis!  'No  murmuring.  For  once  let  the  physician,  indeed, 
commanil  his  page.  (Jenth^  lady,  commend  me  to  your  father. 
Would  I  had  such  a  daughter  in  Epirus,  to  head  my  trusty  breth- 
ren if  I  fail!  Tell  the  great  Hunniades,  my  legacy  to  liini  is  my 
country.     Farewell,  farewell!" 

"  I  will  not  say  farewell,"  exclaimed  Iduna.  "  I  too  can  fight. 
I  will  stay  and  die  with  you." 

"  See,  they  come!  Pelieve  me,  I  shall  conquer.  "  Fly,  fly, 
tliou  noble  girl!  (Juard  her  well,  Nicaeus.  God  bless  thee,  boy! 
Live  and  be  hajipy.  Nay,  nay,  not  anotlier  won!.  The  further 
ye  are  both  distant,  trust  me,  tlie  stronger  will  be  my  arm.  In- 
d«'ed,  indeed,  I  do  beseech  ye,  fly!" 

Nicaius  placed  the  weeping  Iduna  in  her  saddle,  and  after 
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leadinj:;  her  horse  over  the  naiTOw  and  broken  bridf^e,  mounted 
liis  own,  and  tlien  they  ascended  together  the  liilly  and  winding 
track.  Iskander  watclied  tiiem  as  tliey  went.  Often  biuna 
waved  her  kerc-hicf  to  her  forlorn  cliain])ion.  In  the  meantime 
Iskander  tore  off  iiis  Armenian  robes  an<l  flung  them  into  tiie 
river,  ti"ied  his  footing  on  the  position  lie  iiad  taken  up,  stretched 
his  limbs,  examined  his  daggers,  flourished  his  cimeter. 

The  bridge  would  only  i)ermit  a  single  rider  to  pass  abreast.  It 
was  supported  by  three  arches,  the  center  one  of  very  consider- 
able size,  the  others  small,  and  rising  out  of  the  shallow  water 
on  each  side.  In  manj-  parts  the  parapet  wall  was  broken,  in 
some  even  the  pathway  was  almost  impassable,  for  the  masses 
of  fallen  stone  and  the  dangerous  fissures.  In  the  center  of  the 
middle  arch  was  an  immense  keystone,  on  which  was  sculi)- 
tured,  in  high  relief,  an  enormous  helmet,  which  indeed  gave 
among  tlie  people  of  the  country,  a  title  to  the  bridge. 

A  band  of  horseman  dashed  at  full  speed,  with  a  loud  shout, 
down  the  hill.  They  checked  their  horses,  when,  to  their  as- 
tonishment, they  fovmd  Iskander  with  his  drawn  cimeter,  pre- 
pared to  resist  tlieir  passage.  But  they  paused  only  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  innnediately  attempted  to  swim  the  river.  But  their 
exhausted  horses  drew  back  with  a  strong  instinct  from  the 
rushing  waters;  one  of  the  band  alone,  mounted  on  a  magnifi- 
cent black  mare,  succeeding  in  his  purpose.  The  rider  was  half- 
way in  the  stream,  his  high-bred  steed  snorting  and  struggling 
in  the  strong  current.  Iskander,  with  the  same  ease  as  if  he 
were  plucking  the  ripe  fruit  from  a  tree,  took  up  a  ponderous 
stone,  and  huiled  it  with  fatal  jn-ecision  at  his  adventurous 
enemy.  The  rider  snrieked  and  fell,  and  rose  no  more;  the 
mare,  relieved  from  her  burden,  exerted  all  her  failing  energies, 
and  succeeded  in  gaining  the  opposite  bank,  there,  rolling  her» 
self  in  the  welcome  pasture,  and  neighing  a  note  of  triumi)h,  she 
reveled  in  her  hard  escape. 

"Cut  down  the  Giaour!"  exclaimed  one  of  the  hoi-semcn,  and 
he  dashed  at  the  bridge.  His  fragile  blade  shivered  into  a  thou- 
sand pieces  as  it  crossed  the  cimeter  of  Iskander,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment his  bleeding  head  fell  over  the  parapet. 

Instantly  the  whole  band,  each  enudous  of  revenging  his  com- 
rades, rushed  without  thought  at  Iskander,  and  endeavored  to 
over]:)ower  him  by  their  irresistible  charge.  His  cimeter  flashed 
like  lightning.  The  two  foremost  of  his  enemies  fell;  but  the 
imjiulse  of  numbers  prevailed,  and  each  instant,  although 
dealing  destruction  with  every  blow,  he  felt  himself  losing 
ground  At  length  he  was  on  tiie  center  of  the  center  arch,  an 
eminent  jjosition.  which  allowed  him  for  a  moment  to  keep  them 
at  bay,  and  give  him  breathing-time.  Suddenly  he  made  a  des- 
perate charge,  clove  the  head  of  the  leader  of  the  band  in  two, 
and  beat  them  back  several  yards:  then  swiftly  returning  to  his 
former  position,  he  summoned  all  his  supernatural  strength,  and 
stami)ing  on  tiie  mighty,  but  moldering  keystone,  he  forced 
it  from  its  form,  an<l  l)roke  the  masonry  of  a  thousand  years. 
Amid  a  loud  and  awful  shriek,  horses  and  horsemen,  and  the 
dissolving  fragments  of  the  scene  for  a  moment  mingled,  as  :t 
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were,  in  airvi-liaos.  ami  tlicii  plnimiMl  willi  a  luirrihlo  ]ilasli  into 
tlie  fatal  ik'ptlis  Ih'Iow  .  Sonu'  IVll.  and  stnnncd  by  the  massy 
frajiincnts.  rose  no  more:  dIIuts  strn,Lz;,<:;k'il  a^ain  into  li^lit,  and 
fjainod  with  dinicnlty  tlu'ir  old  short'.  Amid  them,  Iskand(>r. 
unhurt,  awam  like  a  r'ver  fj;od,  and  stabbed  to  the  heart  the 
only  '(trono;  swimmer  that  was  making  his  way  in  the  direction 
of  Kpinis.  Drenehed  and  exhausted.  Tskander  at  length  stood 
ujion  the  opjjosite  margin,  and  wrung  his  garments,  while  he 
watched  the  scene  of  strangi'  destruction. 

Three  or  four  exhausted  wretches  were  lying  bruised  and 
breathless  on  the  oi)posite  baidv:  one  drowned  horse  was 
stranded  near  them,  caught  by  the  rushes.  Of  all  that  brave 
comi)any  the  rest  had  vaiushed,  and  the  broad,  and  blue,  and 
sunny  waters  rushed  without  a  shadow  beneath  the  two  remain- 
ing arches. 

"  Idunal  thou  art  safe,"  exclaimed  Iskander.  "Now  for 
EpirusI"  So  saying,  he  seized  the  black  mare,  renovated  by 
bath  and  pasture,  and  vaulting  on  her  back,  was  in  a  few  min- 
utes bounding  over  his  native  hills. 


XIII. 

In  the  meantime  let  us  not  forget  the  Prince  of  Athens  and 
the  Lady  Idiuia.  These  adventurous  companions  soon  lost  sight 
of  their  devoted  champion,  and  entered  a  winding  ravine,  which 
gradually  In-ought  them  to  the  sunmiit  of  the  Hrst  chain  of  the 
Epirot  iiountains.  From  it  they  looked  down  upon  a  vast  and 
rocky  valley,  through  which  several  mule  tracks  led  in  various 
directions,  and  entered  the  highest  barrier  of  the  mountains 
which  rose  before  them,  covered  with  forests  of  chestnut  and 
ilex.  Nicjeus  chose  the  track  which  he  considered  least  tempt- 
ing to  pursuit,  and  toward  sunset  they  had  again  entered  a  ra- 
vine washed  by  a  mountain  stream.  The  course  of  the  watei-s 
had  made  the  earth  fertile  and  beautiful.  Wild  shrubs  of  gray 
and  ])leasant  cohn-s  refreshed  th(>ir  wearied  eyesight,  and  the 
perfumes  of  aromatic  plants  invigorated  their  jaded  senses. 
UjH)!!  the  bank,  too,  of  the  river,  a  large  cross  of  roughly  carved 
wood  l)rought  comfort  to  their  Christian  hearts,  and  while  the 
holy  emblem  filled  them  with  hoi)e  and  consolation,  and  seemed 
an  omen  of  refuge  from  their  ]\Iosle!nin  ojjpressors.  a  venerable 
eremite,  witii  a  long  white  i)eard  descending  over  his  dark  robes, 
and  leaning  on  a  staff  of  thorn,  came  forth  from  an  adjoining 
cavern  to  breathe  the  evening  air  and  pour  fortli  his  evening 
orisons. 

Muna  and  Nicseus  had  hitherto  |)rosecuted  their  sorrowfid 
journev  almost  in  siletice.  Kxhausted  with  anxiety,  affliction, 
■itid  boilily  fatigue,  with  difh<ulty  the  daughfer  of  TInnnia(les 
could  preserve  her  si-at  upon  her  steed.  One  tiiought  ahjiie  in- 
terested hiT.  and,  by  its  engrossing  influence,  maintained  her 
under  all  sufferings -the  uuMuory  of  Iskander.  Since  she  first 
met  him.  at  the  extraordinary  interview  in  her  father's  pavilion, 
often  had  the  image  of  the  hc'ro  ii'curred  to  her  fancy,  of  ten  had 
ahe  mused  over  his  great  (qualities  and  strange  career.     His 
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fame,  so  dangei-ovis  to  female  hearts,  was  not  diminished  hy  liis 
presence.  And  now.  when  Tihma  recollected  tliat  she  was  in- 
debted to  him  lor  all  tliat  she  held  dear,  that  she  owed  to  his 
disinterestetl  devotion,  not  only  lite,  hut  nil  tliat  renders  life  de- 
sirable—honor  and  freedom,  country  and  kindred— that  image 
was  invested  with  associations  and  with  sentiments,  whicli,  had 
Iskander  himself  been  conscious  of  their  existence,  would  have 
lent  redoubled  vigor  to  his  arm  ajid  fresh  inspiration  to  liis  en- 
ergy. More  tlian  once  Iduna  had  been  on  the  point  of  intpiiring 
of  Nicajus  the  reason  which  ha<l  induced  alike  Inm  and  Iskander 
to  preserve  so  strictl}'  tlie  disguise  of  his  companion.  But  a 
feeling  whicli  she  did  not  choose  to  analyze  struggled  success- 
fully with  her  curiosity.  She  felt  a  reluctance  to  speak  of  Is- 
kander to  the  Prince  of  Athens.  In  the  meantime,  Nicitus  him- 
self was  not  apparently  very  anxious  of  conversing  upon  the 
subject,  and  after  the  first  rai)id  expressions  of  fear  and  hope  as 
to  the  situation  of  their  late  comrade,  they  relapsed  into  silence, 
seldom  broken  by  Nica3us,  but  to  deplore  the  sufferings  of  his 
mistress— lamentations  which  Iduna  answered  with  a  faint 
smile. 

The  refreshing  scene  wherein  they  had  now  entered,  and  the 
cheering  appearance  of  the  eremite  were  sul^jects  of  mutual  con- 
gratulation, and  Nlcaeus,  somewhat  advancing,  claimed  the  at- 
tention of  the  holy  man.  announcing  their  faith,  imprisonment, 
escape,  and  sufferings,  and  entreating  hospitality  and  refuge. 
The  eremite  pointed  with  his  staff  to  the  winding  path,  which 
ascended  the  bank  of  the  river  to  the  cavern,  and  welcomed  the 
pilgrims  in  the  name  of  their  blessed  Saviour  to  his  wild  abode 
and  simple  fare. 

Tiie  cavern  widened  when  they  entered,  and  comprised  several 
small  apartments.  It  was  a  work  of  the  early  Christians,  who 
had  found  a  refuge  in  their  days  of  persecution,  and  art  had 
completed  the  beneficent  design  of  nature.  The  cavern  was 
fresh,  and  sweet,  and  clean.  Heaven  smiled  upon  its  pious  in- 
mate through  an  aperture  in  the  roof;  the  floor  was  covered 
witli  rushes;  in  one  niche  rested  a  brazen  cross,  and  in  another  a 
perpetual  lamp  burned  before  a  ]>icture.  where  the  Madonna 
smiled  with  meek  tenderness  upon  her  young  divinity. 

The  eremite  placed  upon  a  block  of  wood,  the  surface  of 
which  he  had  himself  smoothed,  some  honey,  some  dried  fish, 
and  a  wooden  bowl  filled  with  the  pure  stream  that  flowed 
beneath  them;  a  simple  meal  but  welcome.  His  guests  seated 
themselves  upon  a  rushy  couch,  and  while  they  refreshed  them- 
selves he  gently  inquired  the  history  of  their  adventures.  As  it 
was  evident  that  the  eremite,  from  her  apparel,  mistook  the  sex 
of  Iduna,  Nica^us  thought  fit  not  to  undeceive  him,  but  passed 
her  off  as  his  brother.  He  described  themselves  as  two  Athenian 
youths,  who  had  been  captured  while  serving  as  volunteers 
under  the  great  Hunniades,  and  who  had  effected  their  escape 
from  Adrainople  under  circumstances  of  great  peril  and  difH- 
culty,  and  when  he  had  gratified  the  eremite's  curiosity  respect- 
ing their  Christian  brethren  in  Paynim  lands,  and  sympathetic- 
ally   marveled    with   him    at   the    advancing   fortunes   of   the 
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orosrent,  Nica^us,  who  iiorcoivod  that  Idiina  stood  in  jjivat  neod 
of  rest,  inontionod  the  fatigues  of  liis  more  fiaj;ih^  hrotlier,  and 
retjuested  i)ernussion  for  liini  to  retire.  Whereupon  the  eremite 
himself,  feteliing  a  U)ad  of  fresli  rushes,  arranged  tliem  in  one 
of  tiie  eells,  and  invited  tiie  fair  Tchma  to  repose.  Tlie  daughter 
of  Hunniades.  lirst  liumbling  herself  before  the  altar  of  the 
Virgin,  and  olfering  her  gratitude  for  all  the  late  mercies  vouch- 
safed unto  her.  and  tlien  liidding  a  word  of  peace  to  her  host  and 
her  companion,  witlidrew  to  her  hard-earned  couch,  and  soon 
was  hurled  in  a  sleep  as  sweet  and  innocent  as  herself. 

Hut  rejHise  fell  not  ujm)!!  tiie  eyelids  of  Nicaeus  in  spite  of  all  his 
lal)ors.  Tiie  heart  of  the  Athenian  prince  was  distracted  by  tlie 
two  most  powerful  of  ])assions — love  and  jealousy — and  when 
the  eremite,  pointing  out  to  his  guest  his  allotted  resting-j)lace, 
himself  retired  to  his  regular  and  simple  slumbers,  Nica^us  (juit- 
ted  the  cavern,  and  standing  upon  tlie  l)aiik  of  the  river,  gazed 
in  abstraction  upon  the  rushing  waters  foaming  in  the  inoon- 
liglit.  The  Prince  of  Athens,  with  many  admirable  qualities, 
was  one  of  those  men  who  are  infiuenced  only  by  their  passions. 
and  who  in  the  affairs  of  life  are  invariably  guided  by  their  im- 
agination instead  of  their  reason.  At  present  all  thought  and 
feeling,  all  considerations,  and  all  circumstances,  merged  in  the 
overpowering  love  he  entertained  for  Iduna,  his  determination 
to  obtain  her  at  all  cost  and  peril,  and  his  resolution  that  she 
slioidd  never  again  meet  Iskander,  except  as  the  wife  of  Nica^us. 
C'omjiared  witli  this  paramount  object,  tlie  future  seemed  to 
vanish.  The  emancipation  of  his  country,  the  welfare  of  his 
friend,  even  the  maintenance  of  his  holy  creed,  all  those  great 
and  noble  objects  for  which,  under  other  circumstances,  he 
would  have  been  prepared  to  sacrifice  his  fortune  and  his  life, 
no  longer  interested  or  influenced  him:  and  while  the  legions  of 
the  crescent  were  on  the  point  of  ])ouring  into  ({reece  to  crush 
that  patriotic  and  Christian  cause  over  which  Iskander  and  him- 
self had  so  often  mused,  whose  interests  the  disinterested  ab- 
sence of  Iskander,  occasioned  solely  by  his  devotion  to  Nicteus, 
had  certainly  eudaiigered,  an<l,  perhaps,  could  the  events  of  the 
last  few  hours  be  known.  e\en  sacrificed,  tlu'  Prince  of  Athens 
resolved,  uidess  Iduna  would  consent  to  become  his,  at  once  to 
carry  olf  the  daughter  of  Hunniades  to  some  distant  country. 
Nor.  indeed,  even  with  his  easily-excited  vanity,  was  Nicteus 
sanguine  of  obtaining  his  purpose  by  less  violent  means.  He 
was  a  1  read}'  a  rejected  suitor,  and  under  <ircunistance9  which 
scarcely  had  left  hoju'. 

Nothing  but  the  sole  credit  of  her  chivalric  rescue  could  per- 
haps have  obtained  for  him  tiie  interest  in  the  heart  of  Iduna 
which  he  coveted.  For  while  this  exploit  prolF(>red  an  irresisti- 
l>le  claim  to  her  deepest  gratitude,  it  indicated  also,  on  the  ])art 
of  her  ilelivcrer,  the  jiresence  am!  ])oss(^ssion  of  all  those  great 
<|ualities.  the  absence  of  which  in  the  character  and  conduct  of 
licr  suitor  Iduna  lia<l  not,  at  a  former  period,  endeavored  to  con- 
ceal tf>  be  the  ])rincii)al  cause  of  his  rejecti<m.  And  now,  by  the 
unhapjty  course  of  circumstances,  the  very  deed  on  which  he 
counted,  with  sanguine  hope,  as  tiie  sure   means  of  his  success, 
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seonied  as  it  woro  to  liave  jilaced  Jiini  in  ;i  si  ill  inCcrioi"  situation 
tliaii  hcforc.  The  constant  society  of  his  inistrcss  liad  faiin('(l  tlie 
ilanu'  wiiicli,  apart  from  lier  and  liopclcss,  lie  had  ciuli-avored 
to  repress,  to  all  its  former  force  and  ardor,  wliile  on  tlie  other 
hand,  he  couM  not  conceal  from  himself  tliat  Iduna  must  feel 
tliat  lie  liad  played  in  these  great  proceedings  but  a  secondary 
l»art;  tliat  all  the  genius  and  all  the  generosity  of  tlio  exploit 
resteil  wilh  Iskander,  who,  after  luivingoht.-iined  her  freedom  by 
so  iniicli  energy,  peril,  sagacity,  and  skill,  had  secured  it  by  a 
devote(l  courage  which  might  sliame  all  the  knights  of  Christen- 
dom, perhaps,  too,  had  secured  it  by  his  own  life. 

What  if  Iskander  were  no  more?  It  was  a  gi-eat  contingency. 
The  eternal  servitude  of  Greece,  and  the  shameful  triumjih  of  the 
crescent,  were  involved,  perhaps,  in  that  single  event.  And 
could  the  ])ossessi()ii  of  Iduna  compensate  for  such  disgrace  and 
infamy?    Let  us  not  record  the  wild  response  of  ])assion. 

It  was  midnight  ere  the  restless  Nicjeus,  more  exhausted  by 
his  agitating  reverie  than  by  his  previous  exertions,  returned 
into  the  cavern,  and  found  refuge  in  sleep  from  all  his  discpiie- 
tudes. 


XIV. 

The  eremite  rose  with  the  sun;  and  while  he  was  yet  at  matins, 
was  joined  by  Iduna,  refreshed  and  cheerful  after  her  unusual 
slumbers.  After  performing  their  devotions,  her  venerable  host 
projiosed  that  tliey  should  go  forth  and  enjoy  the  morning  air. 
So,  descending  the  precipitous  bank  of  tlie  river,  he  led  the  way 
to  a  small  glen,  the  bed  of  a  tributary  rivulet,  now"  nearly 
exhausted.  Beautiful  clumps  of  birch-trees,  and  tall,  thin  pop- 
lars, rose  on  each  side  among  the  rocks,  which  were  covered  with 
bright  mosses,  and  parasitical  plants  of  ga,y  and  various  colors. 
One  side  of  the  glen  was  touched  with  tlie  golden  and  grateful 
beams  of  the  rising  sun,  and  the  other  was  in  deep  shadow. 

"Herej'ou  can  enjoy  nature  and  freedom  in  security,"  said 
the  eremitt>;  "  for  your  enemies,  if  tliey  have  not  already  given 
\\\y  their  pursuit,  will  scarcely  search  this  sweet  solitude." 

"  It  is  indeed  sweet,  holy  father,"  said  Iduna,  "but  the  cap- 
tive, who  has  escaped  from  captivity,  can  alone  feel  all  its  sweet- 
ness." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  the  eremite;  "  I  also  have  been  a  captive," 

"  Indeed!  holy  father.     To  the  infidels  ?" 

'•  To  the  iiiti<lels,  gentle  pilgrim." 

"  Have  you  been  to  Adrianojile?" 

"  My  oppressors  were  not  the  Paynim,"  replied  the  eremite, 
"  but  they  were  enemies  far  more  dire — my  own  evil  passions. 
Time  was  when  my  eye  sparkled  like  thine,  gentle  jiilgrim,  and 
my  heart  was  not  as  pure.' 

"God  is  merciful,"  said  Iduna,  "and  without  his  aid,  the 
strongest  are  but  shadows." 

"  Ever  think  so,"  replied  the  eremite,  "  and  you  will  deserve 
rather  his  love  than  his  mercy.  Thirty  long  years  have  I  spent 
in  this  solitude,  meditating  upon  the  past,  and  it  is  a  theme  yet 
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fertile  in  instnution.  My  lioiirs  are  never  heavy,  and  memory 
is  to  me  what  action  is  to  other  men." 

•*  You  liave  seen  miu-li,  lioly  father?" 

"  And  felt  more.  Yet  you  will  perhaps  think  the  result  of  all 
my  experience  veiy  sliglit,  for  I  can  only  say  unto  thee,  Trust 
not  in  tliyself." 

"  It  is  a  great  trutli,"  remarked  Iduna,  "  and  leads  to  a  higher 
one." 

"  Even  so,"  replied  the  eremite.  "  We  are  full  of  wisdom  in 
old  age,  as  in  winter  this  river  is  full  of  water,  but  the  fire  of 
youth,  like  the  summer  sun,  dries  up  the  stream." 

Iduna  ilid  not  reply.  The  eremite  attracted  her  attention  to 
a  patch  of  cresses  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  stream.  '•  Every 
morn  I  rise  only  to  discover  fresh  instances  of  omnipotent 
benevolence,"  he  exclaimed.  "  Yesterday  ya  tasted  my  lioney 
and  my  fish.  To-day  I  can  offer  ye  a  fresh  dainty.  We  will 
break  our  fast  in  this  pleasant  glen.  Rest  thou  iiere,  gentle 
youth,  and  I  will  summon  tliy  brotlier  to  our  meal.  I  fear 
me  much  he  does  not  bear  so  contenteil  a  spirit  as  thyself." 

"  He  is  older,  and  has  seen  more,"  reiilied  Iduna. 

The  eremite  shook  his  head,  and  leaning  on  his  staff,  returned 
to  the  cavern.  Iduna  remained,  seated  on  a  mossy  rock,  list- 
ening to  the  awaking  birds,  and  musing  over  the  fate  of  Iskan- 
der.  Wliile  slie  was  inchdging  in  this  reverie,  her  name  was 
called.     She  looked  up  with  a  blush,  and  beheld  Xicaeus. 

"  How  fares  my  gentle  comrade*:''  inquired  the  Prince  of 
Athens, 

"As  well  as  I  hope  you  are,  dear  I^icaeus.  "  We  have  been  in- 
deed fortunate  in  finding  so  kind  a  host.'' 

"I  think  I  may  now  congratulate  you  on  your  safety,"  said 
the  ])rince.  "This  unfrecjuented  pass  will  lead  us  in  two  days 
to  Epirus,  nor  do  I  indeed  now  fear  pursuit." 

"  Acts  and  not  words  must  express  in  future  how  much  we 
owe  to  you,"  said  Iduna.  "  My  joy  would  be  complete  if  my 
father  only  knew  of  our  safety,  and  if  our  late  companion  were 
liere  to  share  it." 

"  Fear  not  for  my  friend,"  replied  Nicaeus.  "  I  have  faith  in 
the  fortune  of  Iskander." 

"If  anj'  one  could  succeed  under  .such  circumstances,  he 
doubtless  is  the  man,"  rejoined  Iduna;  "  Ijut  it  was  indeed  an 
awful  crisis  in  his  fate." 

"  Trust  me,  dear  lady,  it  is  wise  to  banish  gloomy  thoughts." 

"We  can  give  him  only  our  thoughts,"  said  Iduna,  "and 
when  we  remember  how  much  is  dependent  on  his  life,  can  they 
l>e  cheerful  V" 

"  Mine  must  V)e  so,  when  I  am  in  the  presence  of  Iduna,"  re- 
plied Nicaeus. 

Tiie  daughter  of  Humiiades  gathered  moss  from  the  rock  and 
threw  it  into  the  stream. 

"  Dear  lady,"  said  the  Prince  of  Athens,  seating  himself  by 
her  side,  and  stealing  her  gentle  hand.  "  Pardon  me  if  an  irre- 
pressible feelingat  tin's  moment  im|>els  me  to  recur  to  a  subject 
which,  I  would   fain  hoi)e,  were  not  so   unpleasing  to  you,  as 
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once  so  unhappily  jou  deemed  it.  O!  Iduna,  Idiinji,  best  and 
(IcMivst,  we  are  once  more  tof^-etlier;  once  more  I  gaze  upon  that 
unrivaled  I'orm,  nnd  listen  to  tlie  music  of  that  matchless  voice. 
1  .sought  you,  I  perhajjs  viol;it('(l  mj^  pledge,  but  I  sought  you  in 
captivity  and  sorrow.  Pardon  me,  pit}^  me,  Iduna!  O!  Iduna, 
if  |i()ssil)le,  love  me!" 

Slie  turn(!d  away  lier  liead,  she  turned  away  her  streaming 
e.yes.  "  It  is  impossible  not  to  love  my  deliverer,"  she  replied, 
in  a  low  and  trcnudous  voice,  "even  could  he  not  prefer  the 
many  other  claims  to  affection  Avhich  are  possessed  by  the  Prince 
of  Athens.  I  was  not  prepared  for  this  renewal  of  a  most  painful 
subject,  perhai»s  under  no  circumstances:  but  least  of  all  under 
those  in  whicli  we  now  tind  ourselves." 

"  Alas!"  exclaimed  the  prince;  "'lean  no  longer  control  my 
passion.  My  life,  not  my  happiness  merely,  depends  upon  Iduna 
becoming  mine.  Bear  witli  me,  my  beloved,  bear  with  me. 
Were  you  Nica'us,  you  too  would  need  forgiveness." 

"  I  beseech  you,  cease!"  exclaimed  Iduna,  in  a  firmer  voice; 
and  withdrawing  her  hand,  she  suddenly  rose.  *'  This  is  neither 
the  time  nor  place  for  such  conversation.  I  have  not  forgotten 
tliat,  but  a  few  days  back,  I  was  a  hopeless  captive,  and  that  my 
life  and  fame  are  even  now  in  danger.  Great  mercies  have  been 
vouchsafed  to  me;  but  still  I  perhaps  need  the  hourly  inteijjosi- 
tion  of  heavenly  aid.  Otlier  than  such  worldly  thouglits  should 
fill  my  mind,  and  do.  Dear  Nicajus,"  she  continued,  in  a  more 
soothing  tone,  "  you  have  nobly  commenced  a  most  heroic  en- 
terprise; fultill  it  in  like  spirit." 

He  would  have  replied;  but  at  this  moment,  the  staff  of  the 
eremite  sounded  among  the  rocks.  Battled,  and  dark  with  rage 
and  passion,  the  Prince  of  Athens  quitted  Iduna,  and  strolled 
toward  the  upper  part  of  the  glen,  to  conceal  his  anger  and  dis- 
appointment. 

"  Eat,  gentle  youth,"  said  the  eremite.  "  Will  not  thy  brother 
join  us  ?    What  may  be  his  name  ?" 

"  Nicffius,  holy  father." 

"And  thine?" 

Iduna  blushed  and  hesitated.  At  length,  in  her  confusion, 
she  replied  "  Iskander." 

"  Nica?us!"  called  out  the  eremite,  "  Iskander  and  myself 
await  tliee!" 

hluna  trembled.  She  was  agreeably  surprised  when  the  prince 
retui'ned  with  a  smiling  countenance,  and  joined  in  the  meal, 
with  many  clieerful  words. 

"Now,  I  propose,"  said  the  eremite,  "  that  yourself  and  your 
brother  Iskander  should  tarry  with  me  some  days,  if,  indeed, 
my  simple  fare  have  any  temptation." 

"  I  thank  thee,  holy  sather,"  replied  Nicaeus,  "but  our  affairs 
are  urgent;  nor  indeed  could  I  have  tarried  here  at  all,  had  it 
not  been  for  my  yoimg  Iskander  here,  who,  as  you  may  easily 
believe,  is  little  accustomed  to  his  late  exertions.  But,  indeed, 
toward  sunset,  we  must  proceed." 

"  Bearing  with  us,"  added  Iduna,  "a  most  gi-ateful  recollec- 
tion of  our  host." 
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'■(iO(i    l>i'  with  ye,  wherever  yc  may  proceed,"  replied  the 
iToinite. 

'•  My  Iriist  is  indeed  in  him,"  rejoined  Iduna. 


XV. 


AxD  so.  two  lionrs  before  sunset,  inountinj^  tlieir  refreshed 
horses.  NieaMis  ;ind  Iihina  (|uittt'(l.  with  ninny  kind  woids.  tlie 
eavern  of  tlic  creuiite.  ami  took  tiieir  way  aloni;-  the  winding  of 
tlie  river.  Throu,L;hout  the  moonlit  night  tney  traveled,  ascend- 
ing the  last  and  liighest  chain  of  mountains,  and  reaching  the 
suninut  hy  dawn.  The  cheerful  light  of  morning  revealed  to 
them  the  ha|t|)y  plains  of  a  ("iiristian  country.  With  joyful 
spirits  tliey  desrended  into  fertile  land,  and  stoi)ped  at  a  beauti- 
ful tireek  village,  embowered  in  orchards  and  groves  of  olive 
trees. 

The  Prince  of  Athens  instantly  inquired  for  the  primate,  or 
chief  personage  of  the  village,  and  was  conducted  to  his  house; 
hut  its  master,  he  was  informed,  was  without,  supervising  the 
conuncncenu'nt  of  the  vintage.  Leaving  Iduna  with  the  family 
of  tlu- primate.  Nica?us  went  in  search  of  him.  The  vineyard 
was  full  of  groups,  busied  in  the  most  elegant  and  joyous  of 
human  occupations,  gathering,  with  infinite  bursts  of  merri- 
ment, the  Iiarvest  of  the  vine.  Some  mounted  on  ladders,  fixed 
against  tiie  festooning  l)ranches,  plucked  the  rich  bunches,  and 
threw  them  below,  wlu>re  girls,  siiiging  in  chorus,  caught  them 
in  panniers,  or  their  extended  dra])ery.  In  the  center  of  the 
vineyard,  a  middle-aged  man  watched  with  a  calm,  l)ut  vigilant 
eye.  the  whole  proceedings,  and  occasionally  stimulated  the  in- 
dolent, or  promi)ted  the  inexperienced. 

•••("hristol'  said  the  Prince  of  Athens,  when  he  had  approached 
him.  The  primate  turned  round,  but  evidently  did  not  im- 
mediately recognize  the  person  who  addressed  him. 

"  I  see,"  continued  the  prince,  "  that  my  meditated  caution 
was  unnecessary.     My  strange  garb  is  a  sufficient  disguise" 

"  The  Prince  Nica^us!"  exclaimed  the  primate.  "  fie  is.  in- 
deed, disguised,  but  will.  I  am  snie,  pardon  his  faithful  servant." 

'■  Not  a  word.  Christol"  ie|ilied  tiir  prince.  "To  be  brief.  I 
have  crossed  the  mountains  from  Roumelia,  and  have  only 
witliin  this  hour  recognized  the  spot  whither  I  have  chanced  to 
arrive.  I  liave  a  companion  with  me.  I  would  not  be  known. 
You  i-omi>rehend  ?  All'airs  of  state.  I  take  it  for  granted  tiiat 
there  are  none  here  who  will  recognize  me,  after  three  years' 
alisenc*',  in  this  dress."" 

••  You  may  feel  secure,  my  lord,"'  replied  (Jln-isto.  "  If 
you  ])uzzled  nie.  who  hav(^  known  you  since  you  were  no 
bigger  than  this  bnneh  of  grapes,  you  will  (pute  confound  the 
rest." 

" 'Tis  well.  T  shall  stay  here  a  day  or  two,  in  order  to 
give  them  an  o|)j)orl unity  to  prepare  for  my  reception.  In 
the  meantime,  it  is  necessary  to  send  on  a  courier  at  once. 
S'ou  nni>t  manage  all  this  for  me,  Christo.  How  are  your 
daughters  r" 
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"So,  so,  pk'iiso  voiir  liighness,"  replied  Christo.  "A  man 
with  seven  daugliters  1ms  got  trouble  for  every  day  in  the 
week." 

'•  But  not  wlu-n  tliey  are  as  pretty  as  yours  are  V 

"Poll!  poh!  Handsome  is  that  handsome  does;  and  as  for 
Alexina,  she  wants  to  be  married." 

"  Very  natural.     Let  her  marry,  by  all  means." 

"  But' Helena,  wants  to  do  the  same." 

"  More  natural  still:  for,  if  possible,  she  is  prettier.  For  my 
part,  I  could  many  them  both." 

'•  Ay,  ay!  that  is  all  very  well:  but  handsome  is  that  handsome 
does.  I  have  no  objection  to  Alexina  marrying,  and  even  Helena : 
but  then  thert;  is  Lais " 

'•Hah!  liah!  Jiah!"  exclaimed  the  prince.  "I  see,  my  dear 
Chi-isto.  that  my  foster-sisters  give  you  a  proper  portion  of  trouble. 
However,  I  must  be  off  to  my  traveling  companion.  Come  in  as 
soon  as  you  can,  my  dear  fellow,  and  we  will  settle  everything. 
A  good  vintage  to  you,  and  only  as  much  mischief  as  is  neces- 
sary."    So  saving,  the  prince  tripped  away. 

'•Well!    who  would  have  thought  of  seeing  him  here?"  ex 
claimed  the   worthy   primate.     "The  same  gay  dog  as  ever! 
What  can  he  have  been  doing  in  Roumeha?    Affairs  of  state, 
indeed!     I'll  wager  my  new  ei)iphany  scarf,  that,  whatever  the 
affairs  are,  there  is  a  pretty  girl  in  the  case." 


XVI. 


The  fair  Iduna,  after  all  her  perils  and  sufferings,  was  at 
length  sheltered  in  safety  under  a  kind  and  domestic  roof. 
Alexina,  and  Helena,  and  Lais,  and  all  the  other  sisters  emu- 
lated each  other  in  the  attentions  which  they  lavished  upon  the 
two  brothers,  but  especially  the  youngest.  Their  kindness,  in- 
deed, was  only  equaled  by  their  ceaseless  curiosity,  and  had 
they  ever  waited  for  the  answers  of  Iduna  to  their  questions. 
the"daughter  of  Hunniades  might,  perhaps,  have  been  somewhat 
puzzled  to  reconcile  her  responses  with  probability.  Helena  an- 
swered the  questions  of  Alexina:  Lais  anticipated  even  Helena. 
All  that  Iduna  had  to  do.  was  to  smile  and  be  silent,  and  it  was 
universally  agreed  that  Iskander  was  smgularly  shy  as  well  as 
excessively  handsome.  In  the  meantime,  when  Nicfeus  met 
Iduna  in  the  evening  of  the  second  day  of  their  visit,  he  in- 
formed her  that  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  resume  an  ac- 
(luaintance  witli  an  old  companion  in  arms  in  the  person  of  a 
neighboring  noble,  who  had  invited  them  to  rest  at  his  castle  at 
tlie  end  of  their  next  day's  journey.  He  UAd  her  likewise  that 
he  had  dispatched  a  courier  to  Croia  to  inquire  after  Iskander. 
who,  he  exjiected.  in  the  coui'se  of  a  very  few  days,  would  bring 
them  intelligence  to  guide  their  future  movements,  and  decide 
whether  they  should  at  once  proceed  to  the  capital  of  Epu-us. 
or  advance  into  Bulgaria,  in  case  Hunniades  was  still  in  the 
field. 

On  the  morrow,  therefore,  they  proceeded  on  their  journey. 
Nicseus  had  procured  a  litter  for  Iduna.  for  which  her  delicate 
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lu'iilth  was  an  rxriLsc  to  Alcxiiia  and  her  sisters,  ami  tliey  were 
attemleil  by  a  small  body  of  well-annod  cavalry,  for,  according 
to  the  account  which  Nica?iis  had  re<'eiv(>d.  the  country  was  still 
disturbed.  They  departed  at  i)reak  of  day.  Nicasus  riding  by  the 
side  of  the  litter,  and  iH-casionally  making  the  most  anxious  in- 
(juiries  after  the  well-being  of  his  fair  cliarge.  An  hour  after 
noon  they  rested  at  a  well,  surrounded  by  olive-trees,  until  the 
extreme  heat  was  somewhat  allayed:  and  then  remounting,  jno- 
ceeded  in  the  direction  of  an  nndidating  ridge  of  green  hills  that 
partially  intersi'cted  the  wide  jilain.  Toward  sunset  the  Prince 
of  Athens  withdrew  the  curtains  of  the  litter,  and  called  the  at- 
tention of  Iduna  to  a  very  fair  castle,  rising  on  a  fertile  eminence, 
and  sparkling  in  the  quivering  beams  of  dying  light. 

"  I  fear,"  said  Nicaus,  "  that  my  friend  Justinian  will  scarcely 
have  returned,  but  we  are  old  comra<les,  and  he  desired  me  to 
act  as  his  seneschal.  For  your  sake  I  am  sorry.  Iduna,  for  1  feel 
convinced  that  he  would  ])Iease  vou." 

"  It  is,  indeed,  a  fair  castle,"  replieil  Iduna,  "and  none  but  a 
true  knight  deserves  such  a  noble  residence.'' 

While  she  spoke,  the  commander  of  the  escort  sounded  his 
bugle,  and  they  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  steep  by  a  winding 
road  cut  through  a  thick  wood  of  evergreen  shrul)s.  The  grad- 
ual and  easy  ascent  soon  brought  them  to  a  jiortal  flanked  with 
towers,  which  admitted  them  into  the  outworks  of  the  fortifica- 
tion. Here  they  found  several  soldiers  on  guard,  and  the  com- 
mander again  sounding  his  bugle,  the  gates  of  the  castle  opened, 
and  the  seneschal,  attended  liy  a  suit  f)f  many  domestics,  ad- 
vanced and  welcomed  Nicteusand  Iduna.  The  Prince  of  Athens, 
dismounting,  assisted  his  fair  companion  from  the  litter,  and 
leailing  her  by  the  hand,  and  preceded  by  the  seneschal,  entered 
the  castle. 

They  i)assed  through  a  magnificent  hall,  hung  with  choice 
armor,  and  ascending  a  staircase,  of  Pentelic  marble,  were  ush- 
ereil  into  a  suit  of  lofty  chambers,  lined  with  Oriental  tajtestry, 
and  furnisheil  with  many  costly  couches  and  cabinets.  While 
they  admired  a  spectacle  so  different  to  anything  they  had  re- 
cently beheld  or  experienced,  tlie seneschal,  followed  by  a  num- 
ber of  slaves  in  splendid  attire.  a<lvanced  and  offered  tliem  rare 
an<l  choice  refreshments,  coffee  and  confectionery,  sherbets  and 
spiceil  wines.  AVhen  they  had  partaken  of  this  elegant  cheer, 
Nicaeiis  intimated  to  the  seneschal  that  the  Lady  hliina  might 
iirolfably  wish  to  retire,  and  instantly  a  discreet  matron,  followed 
l)y  six  mf)st  beautiful  girls,  each  bearing  a  fragrant  torch  of  cin- 
namon and  roses,  advanced  and  offered  to  conduct  the  Lady 
Iduna  to  her  apartments. 

The  matron  and  her  conipan}'  of  maidens  conducted  the 
daughter  of  llunniades  down  a  long  gallery,  which  letLto  a  suit 
of  the  prettiest  chambers  in  the  world.  The  first  was  an  ante- 
(h.imber.  jjainted  like  a  bower,  but  filled  with  the  music  of  liv- 
ing liirds:  the  secon<l,  which  was  much  larger,  was  entirely 
covered  with  Venetian  mirrors,  and  resting  on  a  bright  Persian 
carpet,  were  many  <-ouches  of  crimson  velxi-t,  coverecl  with  a 
variety  of  sumptuous  dresses;  the  third  room  was  a  bath,  made 
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in  the  semblance  of  a  f,agantic  shell.     Its  roof  was  of  transparent 
alabaster,  glowing  with  shadowy  light. 


XVII. 


A  FLOURISH  of  trumpets  announced  the  return  of  the  Lady 
Iduna,  and  the  Prince  of  Atlicns,  magniticently  attired,  came 
forward  with  a  smile  and  led  her,  with  a  compliment  on  her  re- 
suming the  dress  (if  her  sex,  if  not  of  her  country,  to  the  han- 
(juet.  Iduna  was  not  uninfluenced  by  that  excitement  which  is 
insensibly  produced  b\'  a  sudden  change  of  scene  and  circum- 
stances, and  especially  by  an  unexpected  transition  from  hard- 
ship, peril,  and  suffering,  to  luxury,  security,  and  enjoyment. 
Their  spirits  were  elevated  and  gay:  she  smiled  upon  Nicseus 
with  a  cheerful  sympathy.  They  feasted,  they  listened  to  sweet 
music,  they  talked  over  their  late  adventures,  and  animated  by 
their  own  enjoyment,  they  became  more  sanguine  as  to  the  fate 
of  Iskander. 

•'  In  two  or  three  days  we  shall  know  more,"  said  Nicffius. 
"In  the  meantime,  rest  is  absolutely  necessary  to  you.  It  is 
onlv  now  that  you  will  begin  to  be  sensible  of  the  exertion  you 
have  made.  If  Iskander  be  at  Croia,  he  has  ah'eady  informed 
your  father  of  your  escape;  if  he  have  not  arrived,  I  have  ar- 
ranged that  a  courier  shall  be  dispatched  to  Hunniades  from 
that  city.  Do  not  be  anxious.  Trv  to  be  happy.  I  am  myself 
sanguine  that  you  will  find  all  well.  Come,  pledge  me  yoiu- 
father's  health,  fair  lady,  in  this  goblet  of  Tenedos!" 

"  How  know  I  that  at  this  moment  he  may  not  be  at  the  point 
of  death?"  replied  Iduna.  -'When  I  am  absent  from  those  I 
love,  I  dream  only  of  their  unhappiness." 

"  At  this  moment  also,"  rejoined  Nica^us,  "  he  dreams  perhaps 
of  your  imprisonment  among  barbarians.  Yet  how  mistaken! 
Let  that  consideration  support  you.  Come!  here  is  to  the  ere- 
mite." 

"  As  willing,  if  not  as  sumptuous  a  host  as  our  pi-esent  one," 
said  Iduna;  "and  when,  by  the  bye,  do  you  think  that  your 
friend,  the  Lord  Justinian,  will  arrive?" 

"  O!  never  mind  him,"  said  Nicaeus.  "He  would  have  ar- 
rived to-morrow,  but  the  great  news  which  I  gave  him  has 
])robabl}'  changed  his  plans.  I  told  him  of  the  approaching  in- 
^  asion,  and  he  has  perhaps  found  it  necessarj^  to  visit  the  neigh- 
boring chieftains,  or  even  to  go  on  to  Croia." 

"  Well-a-day!"  exclaimed  Iduna,  "I  would  we  were  in  my 
father's  camp!" 

"  We  shall  soon  be  there,  dear  lady,"  replied  the  prince. 
"Come,  worthy  seneschal,"  he  added,  turning  on  that  func- 
tionary, "  drink  to  this  noble  lady's  happy  meeting  with  her 
friends." 


XVIII. 

TiiUF.K  or  four  days  passed  away  at  the  castle  of  Justinian,  in 
whicii  .Nicteus  used  iiis  utmost  exertions  to  divei't  the  anxiety  of 
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Iiliina.  One  dny  was  s{iont  in  oxaminniG;  tlio  castle,  on  aniitlifr 
III'  amused  luM-  with  a  hawking-party,  on  a  tliinl  he  earrieil  lier 
to  the  neinlilioriny  ruins  of  a  temple  and  read  his  favorite 
.-Esehylus  to  her  aniid  its  lone  and  elegant  columns.  It  was  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  be  more  amiable  and  entertaining,  and 
Iduna  eoulil  not  resist  from  recognizing  his  many  virtues  and 
a«'comi)lisiiments.  The  courier  iiad  not  yet  returned  from  Croia, 
whirh  Niea'us  accounted  for  by  many  satisfactory  reasons.  The 
suspense,  iiowever,  at  length  "lu'came  so  painful  to  Iduna,  that 
she  proposed  to  the  Prince  of  Athens  that  they  should,  without 
further  delay,  proceed  to  that  city.  As  usual,  Nicieus  was  not 
wanting  in  many  jilausible  arguments  in  favor  of  their  remain- 
ing at  the  castle,  but  Iduna  was  resolute. 

"  Inileed.  dear  Nicanis,"  she  said,  ■'  my  anxiety  to  see  my 
father,  or  hear  from  him,  is  so  great,  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
danger  which  I  would  not  encounter  to  gratify  my  wish.  I  feel 
tliat  I  have  already  taxed  your  endurance  too  much.  But  we 
are  no  longer  in  a  lujstile  land,  and  guards  and  guides  are  to  he 
engageil.     Let  me  then  dei>art  alone." 

"Iduna!"  exclaimed  Nicajtis,  rei)roachfully.  "Alas!  Iduna, 
you  are  cruel,  but  I  diil  not  expect  this!" 

••  Dear  Nica-us!"  she  answered,  "  you  always  misinterpret  me! 
It  would  infinitely  delight  me  to  be  restored  to  Hunniades  by 
vourself,  but  these  are  no  common  times,  and  you  are  no  com- 
mon i>erson.  You  forget  that  there  is  one  that  has  greater 
claims  upon  you  even  than  a  forlorn  maiden— your  country. 
And  whether' Iskaniler  be  at  Croia  or  not,  Greece  requires  the 
presence  and  exertions  of  the  Prince  of  Atiiens." 

"I  have  no  country,'"  replied  Nicaaus,  niournfidly,  "  and  no 
object  for  which  to  exert  myself." 

•'•  Nicjeus!  Is  this  the  poetic  patriot  who  was  yesterday  envy- 
ing ThemistoclesV" 

"Alas!  Iduna,  yesterday  you  were  my  muse.  T  do  not  won- 
der you  are  wearied  of  this  castle,"  continued  the  ])rince,  in  a 
melancholy  tone.  "  This  spot  contains  nothing  to  interest  you; 
but  for  me",  it  holds  all  that  is  dear,  and— O!  gentle  maiden,  one 
smile  from  you,  one  smile  of  inspiration,  and  I  »vould  not  envy 
Tiicmistocles,  and  might  pcihaps  rival  him." 

Tiiey  were  walking  together  in  the  hall  of  the  castle:  Iduna 
stepped  as-ide  and  affected  to  examine  a  curious  buckler. 
Nica'us  followed  her,  a»id  placing  his  arm  gently  in  hers,  led 
her  away. 

"  Dearest  Iduna,"  he  said,  "  pardon  me,  but  men  struggle  for 
their  fate.  Mine  is  in  yom-  power.  It  is  a  contest  between  mis- 
erv  and  happiness,  gfory  and  perhaps  infamy.  Do  not  then 
wonder  that  I  will  not  yield  my  chance  of  the  lirightor  fortune 
without  an  elfort.  Oiin:  more  I  appeal  to  your  pity,  if  not  to 
vour  I(jve.  Were  hluna,  mine,  were  she  to  hold  out  but  the  jmjs- 
siliility  of  her  being  mine,  there  is  no  career— solemnly  1  avow 
what  solemnly  I  feel— there  is  no  career  of  which  I  coul(l  not 
be  c:ii.abl<',  .-iii'd  no  conditions  to  whicli  T  would  not  willingly 
Bubbcril*e.     liut  tliis  certainty,  (jr  this  contingency,  I  nmst  have 
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I  cannot  exit-t  without  the  alternative.     And  now,  upon   my 
knees,  I  implore  her  to  j^rant  it  to  me!" 

"  Nicaeus,"' said  Idiina,  "this  contimied  recurrence  to  a  for 
bidden  suhjeet  is  most  ungenerous." 

"Alas!  I'duna,  mj'  life  depends  upon  a  word,  which  you  wil' 
not  speak,  and  you  talk  of  generosity!  No!  Iduna,  it  is  not  J 
that  am  ungenerous." 

"  Let  me  say  then  unreasonable,  Prince  Niceeus." 

"  Say  what  you  like,  Iduna,  provided  you  say  that  you  art 
mine." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir;  I  am  free." 

"  Free!  You  have  ever  underrated  me,  Iduna.  To  whoin  dc 
you  owe  this  boasted  freedom  V" 

"This  is  not  the  first  time,"  remarked  Iduna,  "that  you  have 
reminded  me  of  an  obligation,  the  memory  of  which  is  indelil)ly 
impressed  upon  my  heart,  and  for  whicli  even  the  present  con- 
versation cannot  make  me  feel  less  grateful.  I  can  never  for- 
get  that  I  owe  all  that  is  dear  to  yourself  and  your  compau' 
ion." 

"  My  companion!"  replied  the  Prince  of  Athens,  pale  and  pas- 
sionate. "  My  companion!  Am  I  ever  to  be  reminded  of  my 
companion?" 

"  Nicseus!"  said  Iduna;  "if  j'ou  forget  what  is  due  to  me,' at 
least  endeavor  to  remember  what  is  due  to  yourself!" 

"Beautiful  being!"  said  the  prince,  advancing  and  passion- 
ately seizing  her  hand;  "  pardon  me!— pardon  me!  I  am  not 
master  of  my  reason;  I  am  nothing,  I  am  nothing  while  Iduna 
hesitates." 

"  She  does  not  hesitate,  Nicseus.  I  desire— I  require  that  tlii* 
conversation  shall  cease — shall  never,  never  be  renewed." 

"  And  I  tell  thee,  haughty  woman,"  said  the  Prince  of  Athens, 
grinding  his  teeth,  and  speaking  with  violent  action,  "  that  1 
will  no  longer  be  despised  with  impunity.  Iduna  is  mine,  or  is 
no  one  else's." 

"  Is  it  possible!"  exclaimed  the  daughter  of  Hunniades.  "  la 
it  indeed  come  to  this  ?  But  why  am  I  surprised  ?  I  have  long 
known  Nicseus.     I  quit  this  castle  instantly." 

"  You  are  a  prisoner,"  replied  the  prince,  very  calmly,  and 
leaning  with  folded  arms  against  the  wall. 

"A  prisoner!"  exclaimed  Iduna,  a  little  alarmed — "a  pris- 
oner! I  defy  you,  sir.  You  are  only  a  guest  like  myself.  I 
will  appeal  to  the  seneschal  in  the  absence  of  his  lord.  He  will 
never  permit  the  honor  of  his  master's  flag  to  be  violated  by  tho 
irrational  caprice  of  a  passionate  boy." 

"  What  lordV"  inquired  Nicaeus. 

"  Your  friend,  the  Lord  Justinian,"  answered  Iduna.  "  He 
could  little  anticipate  such  an  abuse  of  his  liospitality." 

"  My  friend,  the  Lord  Justinian!"  replied  Nicasus,  with  a  ma- 
lignant smile.  "  I  am  surprised  that  a  [)ersonage  of  tlie  Lady 
Iduna's  deep  discrimination  should  so  easily  be  deceived  by  '  a 
passionate  boy!'  Is  it  possible  that  you  could  have  supposed  for 
a  moment  that  there  was  any  other  lord  of  this  castle  save  your 
devoted  slave?" 
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"  WliatI"  oxclaimed  Iduna.  really  frij^litened. 

"  I  have  iiuleeil  the  honor  of  fuKling  the  Lady  Iduna  my 
guest,"  continued  Nieanis,  in  a  tone  of  latter  raillery.  "  Tills 
lastle  of  Kallista.  the  fairest  in  all  Epirus,  I  iidierit  from  my 
mother.  Of  late  T  have  seldom  vLsited  it:  but  indeed  it  will  be- 
vonw  a  favorite  residence  of  mine,  if  it  be,  as  I  anticipate,  the 
scene  of  my  nuptial  ceremony." 

Idnna  looked  around  her  with  astonishment,  then  threw  her- 
self upon  a  couch,  and  burst  into  tears.  The  Prince  of  Athens 
walked  up  and  down  the  hall  with  an  air  of  determined  cool- 
ness. 

"  PertidiousI"  exclaimed  Iduna  between  her  sobs. 

"  Lady  Iduna."  said  the  prince,  and  he  seated  himself  by  her 
side.  '■  I  will  not  attempt  to  palliate  a  dece|)ti()n  which  your 
charms  could  alone  inspire  and  cair  alone  justify.  Hear  me, 
Lady  Iduna.  hear  me  with  calmness.  I  love  you;  1  love  with  a 
l)assion  which  has  been  as  constant  as  it  is  strong.  My  bii'th.  my 
raidc.  my  fortunes,  do  not  disfpuilifj*  me  for  a  union  with  the 
daughter  or  the  great  Hunniades.  If  my  personal  claims  may 
sink  in  comi>arison  with  her  surpassing  e.xt'ellence,  I  am  j'et  to 
learn  that  any  other  prince  in  Clu-isteiKlom  can  urge  a  more  ef- 
fective plea.  I  am  young:  the  ladies  of  the  court  have  called 
me  handsome:  by  your  great  father's  side  I  have  broken  some 
lances  in  your  honor;  and  even  Iduna  once  confessed  she  thought 
me  clever.  Come,  come,  be  merciful!  Let  my  l)eautiful  Athens 
receive  a  fitting  mistress.  A  holy  father  is  in  readiness,  dear 
maiden.  Come  now.  one  smile!  In  a  few  days  we  shall  reach 
your  father's  camp,  and  then  we  will  kneel,  as  I  do  now,  and  beg 
a  blessing  on  our  hapjiy  union."  As  he  s})oke,  he  dropped  upon 
his  knee,  and  stealing  her  hand,  looked  into  her  face.  It  was 
sorrowful  and  gloo'.ny. 

"  It  is  vain,  Nica?us,"  said  Iduna.  "  to  ap])eal  to  your  gen- 
erosity; it  is  useless  to  talk  of  the  i)ast;  it  is  idle  to  reproach  ytu 
for  the  present.  I  am  a  woman,  alone  and  persecuted,  where  I 
could  least  anticipate  persecution.  Nicaeus,  I  never  can  be 
yours:  and  now  I  deliver  myself  to  the  mercy  of  Almighty  God." 

"  '  Tis  well.''  i-eplied  Nicaius.  "  From  the  tower  of  the  castle 
you  may  behold  the  waves  of  the  Ionian  sea.  You  will  remain 
here  a  close  jirisoner,  until  one  of  my  galleys  arrives  from 
Pira'us,  to  bear  us  to  Italy.  Mine  you  must  be,  Iduna.  It  re- 
mains for  you  to  decide  under  what  circumstances.  Continue 
in  your  obstinacy,  ami  you  may  bid  farewell  forever  to  your 
rouiiiry  and  to  ^our  fatiier.  Be  reasonable,  and  a  destiny 
awaits  you  which  offers  everything  that  lias  iutherto  been  (;on- 
sidereil  the  source  or  cause  of  liai)piness."  Thus  speaking,  the 
prince  retired,  leaving  Lady  Iduna  to  her  own  unhajipy 
thoughts. 


XIX, 

The  I*uly  Iduna  was  at  first  inclined  to  view  the  conduct  of 
the  i'rince  of  Athens  ;is  one  of  tbosi;  i)assionati!  and  passing 
eljullitions  in  which  her  l(U)g  aciiuaintance  with  him  had  taught 
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her  lu'  was  acrnsloincd  to  iinlul^r.  Hut  \\  licii  on  n^tirinj^  soon 
after  to  Ii<>r  npartnu'iits,  slic  was  iiifoniitMl  by  lier  atteiKiaiit 
matron  tliat  slic  iiuist  in  future  consider  lierself  a  prisoner, 
and  not  venture  aj;iiiii  to  (juit  them  without  permission,  slie 
bef^an  to  tremljh-  ;it  tiie  ])ossible  violence  of  an  ill-rej^ulated 
mind.  She  endeavored  to  interest  lier  attendant  in  lier  heliall'; 
l)ut  tiie  matron  was  too  well  seliooled  to  evince  any  feelinf^  or 
express  any  opinion  on  the  subject;  and,  indeed,  at  lengtli,  fairly 
informed  Iiluna  that  slie  was  commanded  to  confine  her  t-onver 
sation  to  the  duties  of  her  office. 

The  Lady  Iduna  was  very  unhappy.  She  thought  of  her 
father,  she  thought  of  Iskander.  The  past  seemed  a  dream;  she 
was  often  tempted  to  believe  that  she  was  still,  aud  had  ever 
been,  a  prisoner  in  the  serail  of  Adrianople:  and  that  all  the  late 
wonderful  incidents  of  her  life  were  but  the  shifting  scenes  of 
some  wild  slumber.  And  then  some  slight  incident,  the  sound 
of  a  bell,  or  the  sight  of  some  holy  emblem,  assured  her  she  was 
in  a  Christian  land,  and  convinced  her  of  the  strange  truth  that 
she  was  indeed  in  captivity,  and  a  prisoner,  above  all  others,  to 
the  fond  companion  of  her  youth.  Her  indignation  at  the  con- 
duct of  Nicieus  roused  her  courage;  she  resolved  to  make  an 
effoi't  to  escape.  Her  rooms  were  only  lighted  from  abf)ve;  she 
determined  to  steal  forth  at  night  into  the  gallery;  the  door  was 
secured.  She  hastened  back  to  her  chamber  in  fear  and  sorrow, 
and  wept. 

Twice  in  the  course  of  the  day  the  stern  and  silent  matron  vis- 
ited Iduna  with  her  food;  and  as  she  retired,  secured  the  door. 
This  was  the  only  individual  that  the  imjjrisoned  lady  ever  be- 
held. Aud  thus  heavily  rolled  on  upward  of  a  week.  On  the 
eve  of  the  ninth  day.  Iduna  was  surprised  by  the  matron  present- 
ing her  a  letter  as  she  quitted  the  chamber  for  the  night.  Iduna 
seized  it  with  a  feeling  of  curiosity  not  unmixed  with  pleasure. 
It  was  the  only  incident  that  had  occurred  during  her  captiv- 
ity. She  recognized  the  handwriting  of  Nicasus,  and  threw  it 
down  with  vexation  at  her  silliness  in  supposing,  for  a  moment, 
that  the  matron  i-ould  have  been  the  emissary  of  any  other 
person 

Yet  the  letter  nnist  be  read,  and  at  length  she  opened  it.  It 
informed  her  that  a  ship  had  arrived  from  Athens  at  the  coast, 
and  that  to-morrow  she  must  depart  for  Italy.  It  told  her  also, 
that  the  Turks,  under  Mohammed,  had  invaded  Albania;  and 
that  the  Hungarinns,  under  the  command  of  her  father,  had 
come  to  supjiort  the  cross.  It  said  nothing  of  Iskander.  But  it 
reminded  her  tliat  little  more  than  the  same  time  that  would 
carry  her  to  ':he  const  to  embark  for  a  foreign  land,  would,  were 
she  wise,  alike  enable  Nic^eus  to  place  her  in  her  father's  arms, 
and  allow  her  to  join  in  the  great  struggle  for  his  country  and 
his  creed.  The  letter  was  written  with  firmness,  but  tenderly,. 
It  left,  however,  on  the  mind  of  Iduna,  an  impression  of  the  des- 
perate resolution  of  the  writer. 

Now  it  so  ha])pened  that  as  this  unhappy  lady  jumped  fi'om 
lier  couch,  and  paced  the  room  in  the  ])erturbation  of  her  mind, 
the  wind  of  her  drarery  extinguished  her  lamp.     As  her  attend- 
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aiit,  or  jailer,  hail  paid  Iut  last  visit  for  tlio  day,  there  s(>oinorl 
little  c-hance  of  its  l)ein<j,-  apiiu  illumiiu'd.  The  iiiisenihle  are 
always  more  iinhajipy  in  the  dark.  Light  is  the  greatest  of 
oomlorters.  And  this  little  inisl\>rtune  seemed  to  tlie  forlorn 
Iduna  almost  overwhelming.  And  as  she  attempted  to  look 
aronnd,  and  wrung  her  hands  in  very  woe,  her  attention  was  at- 
traeted  by  a  brilliant  streak  of  light  upon  the  wall,  which  greatly 
surprised  lier.  She  groped  her  way  in  its  direction,  and  slowly 
siri'tcliing  forth  ln'r  hand,  observed  that  it  made  its  way  through 
a  ciiiuk  in  tlie  frame  of  one  of  tiie  great  mirrors  which  were  in- 
laid in  tlie  wall.  As  slie  jn-essed  tiie  frame,  she  felt  to  iier  sur- 
l)rise  tiiat  it  sprung  forward.  Had  she  not  been  very  cautious 
the  advancing  mirror  would  liave  struck  her  with  gi-eat  force, 
but  she  had  presence  of  mind  to  withdraw  lier  hantl  very  gradu- 
ally, repressing  the  swiftness  of  the  spring.  The  ai)erture  oc- 
casioned by  the  opening  of  the  mirror  consisted  of  a  recess 
formed  by  a  closed  up  window.  An  old  wooden  shutter,  or 
blind,  in  so  ruinous  a  state  that  the  light  freely  made  its  way, 
was  the  only  barrier  against  the  elements.  Iduna  seizing  the 
handle  wliicli  remained,  at  once  drew  it  open  with  little  ditli- 
culty. 

Tlie  cai)tive  gazed  with  gladdened  feelings  upon  the  free  and 
beautiful  scene.  Beneath  her  rose  the  rich  and  ai'omatic  shrubs, 
tingeil  with  the  soft  and  tender  light  of  eve:  before  her  ex- 
tended the  wide  and  fertile  champaign,  skirted  by  the  dark  and 
undidating  mountains:  in  the  clear  sky,  glittei'ing  and  shari>, 
.s])arkled  the  first  crescent  of  the  new  moon,  an  auspicious  omen 
to  the  Moslem  in  invaders. 

Iduna  gazed  with  joy  upon  the  landscape,  and  then  hastily 
descending  from  the  recess,  she  placed  her  liands  to  her  eyes, 
so  long  unaccustomed  to  the  light.  Perhajjs,  too,  she  indulged 
in  momentar}'  meditation.  For,  suddenly  seizing  a  number  of 
sliawls  which  were  lying  on  the  couches,  she  knotted  them 
together,  and  then,  striving  with  all  her  force,  she  placed  the 
lieaviest  couch  on  one  end  of  the  costlj'  cord,  and  tlien,  throw- 
ing the  other  end  out  of  the  window,  and  intrusting  herself  to 
the  merciful  care  of  the  holy  Virgin,  the  brave  daughter  of 
Huuniades  successfully  drop])ed  down  into  the  garden  below. 

She  sto]ii)ed  to  breathe,  and  to  revel  in  her  emancipated  ex- 
istence. It  was  a  bold  enterprise  gallantly  achieved.  But  the 
('anger  liad  now  only  commenced.  She  found  that  she  had 
lighted  at  tlie  back  of  the  castle.  She  stole  along  ui)on  tiptoe, 
tiuud  as  a  fawn.  She  rememl)ered  a  small  wi<"ket-gat(!  tliat  led 
into  the  oi)en  country.  Slie  arrived  at  it.  It  was,  of  course, 
guanled.  The  single  sentinel  was  kneeling  before  an  image  of 
St.  George;  beside  him  was  an  empty  drinkingcup  and  an  ex- 
liausted  wine-skin. 

"  Holy  saint!"  exclaimed  the  pious  sentinel,  "  preserve  us  from 
all  Turkish  iididelsl"  Iduna  stole  beliind  him.  "  Shall  men 
who  drink  no  wine  concpier  true  Christians V"  cojitinucd  Ihc  sen- 
tinel. Iduna  i)Iaced  her  liantl  upon  the  lock.  "We  thank  thee 
for  our  good  vintage,"  .said  the  sentinel.  Iduna  opened  the  gate 
with  the  noiseless  touch  whidi  a  feminine  finger  alone  can  com- 
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ni.'ind.  "  And  for  tlie  rise  of  Lc)r(l  iHkamlti!"  added  the  senti- 
nel.    Idiina  escaped. 

Now  she  indeed  was  free.  Swiftly  she  ran  over  the  wide 
l)laiii.  Slic  ho]H'd  to  reach  some  town  or  village  before  her  es- 
capt'  could  Ih'  discovered,  and  she  hurried  on  for  three  hcius 
witliout  resting.  She  came  to  a  heaiitiful  grove  of  olive  trees 
that  si)read  in  extensive  ramiiications  about  the  plain.  And 
througii  this  beautiful  grove  of  olive-trees  her  path  seemed  to 
lead.  So  she  entered  and  advanced.  And  when  she  had  jour- 
neyed for  about  a  mile,  she  came  to  an  open  and  very  veidant 
piece  of  ground,  which  was,  as  it  were,  the  heart  of  the  grove. 
In  its  center  rose  a  fair  and  anti(iue  structure  of  whitt;  marl)le, 
shrouding  from  the  noonday  sun  the  perennial  flow  of  a  very 
famous  fountain.  Ir  was  near  on  midniglit.  Iduna  was  wea- 
ried, and  she  sat  down  upon  the  steps  of  the  fountain  for  rest. 
And  while  she  was  musing  over  all  the  strange  adventures  of 
her  life,  she  heard  a,  rustling  in  the  wood,  and  being  alarmed, 
she  rose  and  hid  herself  behind  a  tree. 

And  while  she  stood  there,  with  palpitating  heart,  the  figure 
of  a  man  advanced  to  the  fountain  from  an  opposite  direction  of 
the  grove.  He  went  up  the  steps,  and  looked  down  upon  the 
spring  as  if  he  were  about  to  drink,  but  instead  of  doing  that,  he 
drew  his  cimeter  and  plunged  it  into  the  water,  and  called  out 
with  a  loud  voice  the  name  of  "  Iskander!"'  three  times.  Where- 
upon Iduna,  actuated  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  came  forward 
from  her  hiding-place,  but  instantly  gave  a  loud  shriek  when  she 
beheld — the  Prince  Mohammed! 

"O!  night  of  glory!"  exclaimed  the  prince,  advancing.  "Do 
I  indeed  behold  the  fair  Iduna?    This  is  truly  magic!" 

"Away!  away!"  exclaimed  the  distracted  Iduna,  as  she  en- 
deavored to  fly  from  him. 

"  He  has  kept  his  word,  that  cunning  leech,  better  than  I  ex- 
pected," said  Mohammed,  seizing  her. 

"  As  well  as  you  deserve,  ravisher!"  exclaimed  a  majestic 
voice.  A  tall  figure  rushed  forward  from  the  wood  and  dashed 
back  the  Turk. 

"  I  am  here  to  complete  my  contract,  Prince  Mohammed,"  said 
the  stranger,  drawing  his  sword. 

"  Iskander!"  exclaimed  the  prince. 

"  We  have  met  before,  prince.  Let  us  so  act  now  that  we  may 
meet  for  the  last  time." 

"Infamous,  infernal  traitor."  exclaimed  Mohammed,  "  dost 
thou,  indeed,  imagine  that  I  will  sully  my  imperial  blade  with 
the  blood  of  my  runaway  slave?  No!  I  came  here  to  secure  thy 
punishment,  but  I  cannot  condescend  to  become  thy  punisher. 
Advance,  guards,  and  seize  him!     Seize  them  both!" 

Iduna  flew  to  Iskander,  who  caught  her  in  one  arm,  wliile  he 
waved  his  cimeter  with  the  other.  The  guards  of  Mohanmied 
poured  forth  from  the  side  of  the  grove  whence  the  prince  had 
issued. 

"  And  dost  thou,  indeed,  think,  Mohammed,"  said  Iskander, 
"that  I  have  been  educated  in  the  seraglio  to  be  duped  by 
Moslemin  craft  ?    X  offer  thee  single  combat  if  tliou  desirest  it, 
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but  combat  as  we  may.  tlie  struggle  sliall  be  equal."  He 
wlnstled,  and  instantly  a  boilj-  of  Hungarians,  headed  by  Hun- 
niaiies  liimself,  advanced  from  the  side  of  the  grove  whence 
Iskander  had  issued. 

*'  Come  on,  then,"  said  Mohammed;  "  each  to  his  man."  Their 
swords  clashed,  but  the  principal  attendants  of  the  son  of  Amu- 
rath,  ileeming  the  atTair,  under  the  present  circumstances,  as- 
sumed tlie  character  of  a  mere  rash  adventure,  bore  away  the 
Turkish  prince. 

••  To-nK)rrow.  then,  this  fray  shall  be  decided,  on  the  plains  of 
Kallista."  said  Mohammed. 

"  Epirus  is  prepared,"  re])lied  Iskander. 

The  Turks  withdrew,  Iskander  bore  the  senseless  form  of 
Iduna  to  her  father.  Hunniades  emliraced  his  long-lost  child. 
Tliey  sprinkled  her  face  with  water  from  the  fountain.  She  re- 
vived. 

"  "Where  is  Nicfeus."  inquired  Iskander,  "and  how  came  you 
again,  deai"  lady,  in  the  power  of  jMohammed  ?"' 

"  Alas!  noble  sir,  my  twice  deliverer,"  answered  Iduna,  "  I 
have,  indeed  again  been  doomed  to  captivity,  but  my  perse- 
cutor, I  blush  to  say,  was  this  time  a  Christian  prince." 

"  Holy  Virgin!"  exclaimed  Iskander.  "  Who  can  this  villain 
her 

"Tlie  villain.  Lord  Iskander,  is  your  friend;  and  your  pupil, 
dear  father." 

"  Nicanis  of  Athens!"  exclaimed  Hunniades. 

Iskander  was  silent  and  melancholy. 

Thereupon  the  Ljidy  Iduna  recounted  to  her  father  and  Iskan- 
der, sitting  between  them  on  the  margin  of  the  fount,  all  that 
had  occurred  to  her,  since  herself  and  Nica^us  parted  with  Is- 
kander; nor  did  she  omit  to  relate  to  Hunniades  all  the  devotion 
(tf  Iskander,  respecting  which,  like  a  truly  brave  man,  he  had 
hnnself  been  .silent.  The  great  Hunniades  scarcely  knew  which 
rather  to  do,  to  lavish  his  affection  on  his  beloved  child,  or  his 
gratitude  upon  Iskander.  Thus  they  went  on  conversing  for 
some  time,  Iskander  placing  his  own  cloak  around  Iduna,  and 
almost  unconsciously  winding  his  arm  around  her  unresisting 
form. 

Just  as  they  were  ]»reparing  to  return  to  the  Christian  camp, 
a  great  noise  was  heard  in  the  grove,  and  presently,  in  the  di- 
rection whence  Iduna  had  arrived,  there  came  a  band  of  men, 
bearing  torches  and  examining  the  grove  in  all  directions  in 
great  agitation.  Iskan<ler  and  Hunniades  stood  i.pon  tlieir 
guard,  but  soon  perceived  they  were  ({reeks.  Their  leader,  see- 
ing a  group  near  the  fountain,  advanced  to  make  in(iuiries  re- 
specting the  object  of  his  search,  but  when  he  indeed  recognized 
the  ])ersons  who  formed  the  grouj),  the  torch  fell  from  his  grasp, 
and  lie  turned  away  his  head  and  liid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

Iduna  clung  to  her  fatlier;  Iskander  stood  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  ground,  but   Hunniades,  stern  and  terrible,  disembar 
rassing  himself  of  the  grasp  of  his  daughter,  advanced  and  laid 
liis  hand  U|)on  the  stranger. 

"  Young   man,"  said   (lie  noble  father,  "  were  it  contrition 
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instead  of  sliamc  tliat  iiisjtiicd  this  attitude,  it  iiii^dit  l)e  better. 
I  liave  often  warned  you  of  tlie  fatal  consequences  of  a  reckless 
indulgence  of  the  passions.  Moi-e  than  once  I  liave  predicted  to 
you,  that  however  great  miglit  he  your  confidence  in  your  inge- 
nuity and  your  resourc(,'s,  tlie  liour  would  arrive  wlien  such  a 
career  would  phice  you  in  a  position  as  despicable  as  it  was 
shameful.  Tliat  liour  has  arrived,  and  that  jjosition  is  now  fiHcd 
by  the  Prince  of  Atiiens.  You  stand  before  tlie  three  individuals 
in  this  world  wlioni  you  have  most  injured,  and  whom  you  were 
most  bound  to  love  and  to  jirotect.  Hex-e  is  a  friend,  wlio  has 
liazarded  his  projierty  and  Ids  existence  for  your  life  and  your 
hapi)iness.  And  you  have  made  him  a  mere  pander  to  your 
lusts,  and  then  deserte(l  luiii  in  his  greatest  necessities.  This 
nuiiden  was  tlie  comjianion  of  your  youth,  and  entitled  to  your 
kind(>st  offices.  You  have  treated  her  infinitely  worse  than  her 
Turkish  captor.  And  for  myself,  sir,  your  fatlier  was  my 
dearest  friend.  I  endeavored  to  repay  his  friendship  by  supply- 
ing his  place  to  his  orphan  child.  How  I  discharged  my  duty, 
it  becomes  not  me  to  sa}':  how  you  have  discharged  yours,  this 
ladj^  here,  my  daughter,  your  late  prisoner,  sir,  can  best  prove." 

"Oh!  spare  me,  sijare  me,  sir,"  said  the  Prince  of  Athens, 
turning  and  falling  upon  his  knee.  "  I  am  most  wretched. 
Every  word  cuts  to  my  very  core.  Just  Providence  has  baffled 
all  my  arts,  and  I  am  grateful.  Whether  this  lady  can,  indeed, 
forgive  me,  I  hardlj-  dare  to  think,  or  even  hope.  And  yet  for- 
giveness is  a  heavenly  boon.  Perhaps  the  memory  of  old  days 
may  melt  her.  As  for  yourself,  sir — but  I'll  not  speak,  I  cannot. 
Noble  Iskander,  if  I  mistake  not,  you  may  whisper  words  in  that 
fair  ear,  less  grating  than  my  own.  May  you  be  happy!  I  will 
not  profane  your  prospects  with  my  vows.  And  yet  I'll  say  fare- 
well!" 

The  Prince  of  Athens  turned  away  with  an  air  of  complete 
wretchedness,  and  slowly  withdrew.     Iskander  followed  him. 

"  Nica?us,"  said  Iskander:  but  the  prince  entered  the  grove, 
and  did  not  turn  round. 

"  Dear  Nicwus,"  said  Iskander.     The  prince  hesitated. 

"Let  us  not  part  thus,"  said  Iskander.  "  Iduna  is  most  un- 
happy.    She  bade  me  tell  you  she  had  forgotten  all." 

"  God  bless  her,  and  God  bless  you  too!"  replied  Nicseus.  "  I 
pray  you  let  me  go." 

"  Nay!  dear  Nicaj-us,  are  we  not  friends V" 

"  The  best  and  truest,  Iskander.  I  will  to  the  camp,  and  meet 
you  in  your  tent  ere  morning  break.  At  present,  I  would  be 
alone."     - 

"Dear  Nicaeus,  one  word.  You  have  said  upon  one  point, 
what  I  could  well  wish  unsaid,  and  dared  to  prophecy  what  may 
never  happen.  I  am  not  made  for  such  supreme  felicity. 
Epirus  is  my  mistress,  my  Nica^us.  As  there  is  a  living  God, 
my  friend,  most  solemnly  I  vow,  I  have  had  no  thoughts  in  this 
affair,  but  for  your  honor." 

"  I  know  it,  my  dear  friend,  I  know  it."  replied  Nicanis.  "  I 
keenly  feel  your  adniirahle  worth.  Say  no  more,  say  no  more' 
She  is  a  fit  wife  for  a  hero,  and  you  are  onel" 
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XX. 

After  the  battle  of  the  bri(lg(\  Tskander  had  hurried  to  Croia 
vitliDUt  (lehiy.  In  liis  i)ro>;ress,  he  had  made  many  fruitless  in- 
ijuiries  after  Iduna  and  Nicseus,  but  he  consoled  himself  for  the 
unsatisfactory  answers  he  received  by  the  ojnnion  that  they  had 
taken  a  dilfcrent  course,  and  the  conviction  that  all  must  now 
be  safe.  The  mt>sst'n<;('r  from  Croia  lliat  informed  Ilunniadesof 
tiie  escajte  *)f  his  dau.t;ht('r.  also  solicited  his  aid  in  favor  of 
Epirus  against  the  impending  invasion  of  the  Turks,  and  stimu- 
lated by  i)ersonal  gratitude  as  well  as  by  public  duty,  Hunniades 
answered  the  solicitation  in  person,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thou- 
sand lances. 

Hunniades  and  Iskander  had  mutually  flattered  themselves 
wlicn  ajtart.  that  each  woidd  be  able  to  quell  the  anxiety  of  the 
otiier  on  the  subject  of  Iduna.  The  leader  of  Epirus  flattered 
liimself  that  his  late  companions  had  proceeded  at  once  to 
Transylvania,  and  the  vaivode  himself  had  indidged  in  the  de- 
lightfid  hojte  tiiat  tlie  first  person  he  should  embrace  at  Croia 
wi)uld  lie  his  long-lost  child.  Wlicn,  tlierefore,  they  met,  and 
wt-re  mutually  incapable  of  imparting  any  information  on  the 
subject  to  each  other,  they  were  tilled  with  astonishment  and 
dis(juietude.  Events,  however,  gave  them  little  opportunity  to 
indulge  in  anxiety  or  grief.  On  the  day  that  Hunniades  and  liis 
lances  an-ived  at  Croia.  the  invading  army  of  the  Turks  under 
the  Prince  Mohammed  crossed  the  mountains,  and  soon  after 
pitched  tiieir  camp  on  the  fertile  plain  of  Kallista. 

As  Iskander,  by  the  aid  of  Hunniades  and  the  neighboring 
])rinces.  and  the  patriotic  exertions  of  his  countrymen,  was  at 
this  moment  at  the  liead  of  a  force  which  the  Turkish  prince 
could  not  have  anticipated,  he  resolved  to  march  at  once  to  meet 
the  Ottomaus,  and  decide  the  fate  of  Greece  by  a  pitched 
battle. 

The  night  before  the  arrival  of  Iduna  at  the  famous  fountain, 
tlie  Christian  army  had  taketi  iip  its  position  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  Turks.  The  turbaned  warriors  wished  to  delay  the  en- 
gagement until  the  new  moon,  the  eve  of  wliich  was  at  hand. 
And  it  happened  on  that  said  eve  that  Iskander.  calling  to  mind 
liLs  contract  with  the  Turkish  prince  made  in  the  gardens  of  the 
.seraglio  at  Adrianople.  and  iu'lieving  from  the  su])erstitious 
chanx-ter  of  Mohammed  that  he  wcjuld  not  fail  to  be  at  the  a})- 
jMiiiKcd  spot,  resolved. as  we  have  seen,  to  rei)air  to  the  fountain 
of  Kallista. 

And  now  from  that  fountain  the  hero  retiied,  bearing  with 
him  a  prize  scarcely  less  jirecious  than  the  freedom  of  the 
country,  for  wliich  he  was  to  ccmdtat  on  the  morrow's  morn. 

Ere  the  dawn  had  broken,  the  Christian  power  was  in  motion. 
I.-kaniler  commanded  the  center,  Huiiiiiadi's  the  right  wing. 
The  left  was  intrusted  at  his  urgent  re(|uest  to  the  Prince  of 
.XtheiiH.  A  mist  that  hung  about  the  plain,  allowed  Nicseus  to 
eharge  the  right  wing  of  the  Turks  almost  impreceived.  lie 
chargeil  with  irresistible  finv,  and  soon  disordered  the  raidis  of 
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tlit'Mosli'inin.  ivrohanmicil  w  illi  thereservehastened  to  their  aid. 
A  mighty  inultitiuU'  of  janizaries,  shoutiiig  the  name  of  AUali 
and  his  prophet,  ])enetrated  the  Cluistian  eenter.  Hunniades 
endeavored  to  attack  tlieni  on  their  tlaidc,  but  was  hiniself 
charged  by  tlie  Tnrkisli  cavah-y.  The  battle  was  now  general, 
and  rage(l  with  terrible  fury.  Tskander  had  secreted  in  his  cen- 
ter a  new  and  powerful  battery  of  cannon,  presented  to  hiiu  l)y 
the  pope,  and  which  had  just  arrived  from  Venice.  This  bat- 
tery i)layed  upon  the  janizaries  with  great  destruction.  He 
himself  mowed  them  down  with  his  iri-esistil)le  cimeter. 

I7ilinite  was  the  slaughter!  awful  the  uproar!  But  of  all  the 
Clu-istian  knights  this  (hiy.  no  one  jtreformed  such  ndghty  feats 
of  arms  as  the  Prince  of  Athens.  With  a  reckless  desi)eration, 
he  dashed  about  the  field,  and  everything  seemed  to  yield  to  his 
inspiring  impulse.  His  example  animated  his  men  with  such  a 
degree  of  enthusiasm,  that  the  division  to  which  he  was  o])posed, 
although  encouraged  by  the  jn-esence  of  Mohammed  himself, 
could  no  longer  withstand  the  desperate  courage  of  the  (Chris- 
tians, and  they  fled  in  all  directions.  Then  rushing  to  the  aid  of 
Iskander,  Nicseus,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  picked  men,  dashed 
upon  the  rear  of  the  janizaries,  and  nearly  surrounded  them. 
Hunniades  instantly  made  a  fresh  charge  upon  the  left  v.-ing  of 
the  Tiudcs.  A  panic  fell  upon  the  Moslemin,  who  were  little  jue- 
pared  for  such"a  demonstration  of  strength  on  the  part  of  their 
adversaries.  In  a  few  minutes  their  order  seemed  generally 
broken,  and  their  leaders  in  vain  endeavored  to  rally  them. 
Waving  liis  bloody  cimeter,  and  bounding  on  his  black  charger, 
Iskander  called  ujion  his  men  to  secure  the  triumph  of  the  cross 
and  the  freedom  of  Epirus.     Pursuit  was  now  general. 
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The  Turks  were  massacred  by  thousands.  IMohammed,  when 
lie  found  tliat  all  was  lost,  fled  to  the  mountains  with  a  train  of 
guards  and  eunuchs,  and  left  tlie  care  of  his  dispersed  h(jsts  to 
his  pashas.  The  hills  were  covered  with  the  fugitives  and  their 
pursuers.  Sonje  also  fled  to  the  seashore,  where  the  Turkisji 
fleet  was  at  anchor.  The  plain  was  strewn  with  corpses  and 
arms,  and  tents  and  standards.  The  sun  was  now  high  in  the 
heavens.  The  mist  had  cleared  away,  but  occasional  clouds  of 
smoke  still  sailed  about. 

A  solitary  Christian  knight  entered  a  winding  pass  in  the  green 
lulls,  apart  from  the  scene  of  strife.  The  slow  and  trembling 
ste|)  of  Ids  wearied  steed  would  have  ill  (pialified  him  to  join  in 
the  triumphant  pursuit,  even  had  he  himself  been  physically  en- 
abk'd;  but  the  Christian  knight  was  covered  with  gore,  unhap- 
jiily  not  alone  tiiat  of  his  enemies.  He  was,  indeed,  streaming 
with  desperate  wounds,  and  scarcely  could  his  fainting  form  re- 
tain its  tottering  seat. 

The  wintling  pass,  which,  for  some  singular  reason,  he  now 
pursued  in  solitude,  instead  of  returidng  to  the  busy  camp 
for  aid  and  assistance,  conducted  the  knight  to  a  small  green 
valley,   covered    with    sweet    herbs,   and    entirely  surrounded 
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by  liani^iiif;  woods.  In  llu'  ccnttT  rose  tlu>  iiiius  of  a  Doric 
fane:  thret'  or  four  colunuis  gray  ami  niajcslif.  All  was  still 
and  silent,  save  that  in  the  clear  blue  sky  an  eagle  flew,  high  in 
the  air.  hut  whirling  round  the  temple. 

Tiie  knight  n^aclied  the  ruins  of  the  Doric  fane,  and  with  dif- 
ticulty  dismounting  from  his  ciiarger,  fell  ui)on  the  soft  and 
flowery  turf,  and  for  some  moments  was  motionless.  His  horse 
stole  a  few  yards  away,  and.  thoagh  scarcely  less  injured  than 
its  riiler,  instantly  com.nienced  cropping  the  inviting  pasture. 

At  length  the  Ciu-istian  knight  slowly  raised  his  head,  and 
leaning  on  liis  arm,  sighed  deeply.  His  face  was  vt-ry  pale;  hut 
a.s  he  looked  up  and  piTct'ived  the  eagle  in  the  heaven,  a  smile 
l)layed  upon  his  pallid  t-heek,  and  liis  beautiful  eye  gleamed 
with  a  sudden  flash  of  light. 

••  Glorious  bird!"  nun-mured  the  Christian  warrior,  "  once  I 
deemed  that  my  career  juight  resend)le  thine!  'Tis  over  now; 
and  tireece,  for  whii-h  I  would  havi'  done  so  nuich,  will  soon  for- 
get my  immemorial  name.  I  have  stolen  here  to  die  in  silence 
and  in  beauty.  Tiiis  l)Iue  air,  and  tiiese  green  woods,  and  these 
lone  columns,  which  oft  to  nie  have  been  a  consolation,  breath- 
ing of  the  poetic  j)ast,  and  of  the  days  wherein  I  fain  had  lived, 
1  iiave  est-aped  from  the  fell  Held  of  carnage  to  die  among  them. 
Farewell!  my  country!  Farewell  to  one  more  beautiful  than 
Greece — farewell,  hluna!" 

These  wei'e  the  last  words  of  Nicseus,  Prince  of  Athens! 
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"While  the  unhappy  lover  of  the  daughter  of  Hunniades 
breathed  his  last  words  to  the  solitary  elements,  his  more  fortu- 
nate fi-ienil  received,  in  the  center  of  his  scene  of  triumph,  the 
glorious  congratulations  of  his  emancipated  country.  The  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Turks  was  complete,  and  this  overthrow, 
coupled  with  their  recent  defeat  m  Bulgaria,  secured  Chistendom 
from  their  assaults  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Amu- 
rath  the  Second.  Surrounded  by  his  i)rincely  allit's,  and  the 
chieftains  of  Ejjirus,  the  victorious  standards  of  Christendom, 
and  the  triumphant  trophies  of  the  Moslemin,  Iskamler  received 
from  the  great  lluiniiades  tlie  hand  of  his  beautifid  daughter. 
"  Thanks  to  these  brave  warriors,"' sai<l  the  hero,  "I  can  now 
olfer  to  your  daughter  a  safe,  an  honorable  and  a  Christian 
home." 

'■  It  is  to  thee,  great  sir,  that  Epiius  owi's  its  security,"  said  an 
ancient  ciiieftaiii,  addressing  Iskander,  "its  national  existence, 
and  its  holy  religion.  All  that  we  have  to  do  now  is  to  preserve 
them;  n(  r  indeeil  do  I  see  that  we  can  moi'e  efl'ectually  obtain 
these  great  olijects  than  by  entreating  thee  to  mount  the  re- 
deemed throne  oi  thy  ancestors.  Therefore  I  sa}',  GoD  SAVE 
IsKAXDEK.  Kino  of  Epirus!" 

Ami  all  the  people  shouted  and  said,  "  GOD  S.WE  THE  KING? 
(iOD  S.WE  iSK.VNDEit,  Kj.NO  OE  ElMKUs!" 

[THE   END.] 
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IXION     IN     HEAVEN. 


Advertisement.— '•  Ixion,  King  of  Thessaly,  famous  for  its 
horses,  iiiarrit'd  Dia,  <lan};liti'r  of  Dt'ioneus,  who,  in  consiviiu'iice 
of  Ills  son-ill-law's  uon-fiilfilhnent  of  his  enj;a<;t'Uients,  stolt'  away 
some  of  the  monarch's  steeds.  Ixion  concealed  his  resentment 
under  tlie  mask  of  friendship.  He  invited  his  fathei--in-law  to 
a  feast  at  Larissa,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom:  and  when  Deio- 
neus  arrived  according  to  his  apjiointnu'iit,  he  threw  him  into  a 
pit  which  he  iiad  previously  idled  with  burning  coals.  This 
treachery  so  irritated  the  neighboring  princes,  tliat  all  of  them 
refused  to  perform  tlie  usual  ceremony,  Ly  which  a  man  was 
then  i)uritied  of  murder,  and  Ixion  was  shunned  and  despised 
by  all  mankind.  Jupiter  had  compassion  upon  him,  carried 
him  to  heaven,  and  introduced  him  to  the  Father  of  the  Gods. 
Such  a  favor,  which  ought  to  have  awakened  gratitude  in  Ixion, 
onl}-  served  to  inflame  liis  bad  passions;  he  became  enamored  of 
Juno,  and  attemi»ted  to  seduce  her.  Juno  was  willing  to  gratify 
the  jiassions  of  Ixion,  though,  according  to  others,'"  etc. — Clas- 
sical Dictionary,  art.  ''Ixion.'''' 


PART  I. 


I. 

The  thunder  groaned,  the  wind  howled,  the  rain  fell  in 
liissing  toi'rents,  impenetrable  darkness  covered  the  earth. 

A  blue  and  forky  flash  darted  a  momentary  light  (ner  the 
landscape.  A  Doric  temple  rose  in  the  center  of  a  small  and 
verdant  plain,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  green  and  hanging 
woods. 

•'Jove  is  my  only  friend."  exclaimed  a  wanderer,  as  he 
muffled  himself  up  in  his  mantle;  '•  and  were  it  not  for  the 
porch  of  his  temple,  this  night,  methinks,  would  complete  the 
work  of  my  loving  wife  and  my  dutiful  subjects." 

The  thunder  died  away,  the  wind  sank  into  silence,  the  rain 
ceased,  and  tlie  parting  clouds  exhibited  the  glittering  crescent  of 
the  young  moon.  A  sonorous  and  majestic  voice  sounded  from 
the  skies; 

"  Who  art  thou  that  hast  no  other  friend  than  Jove?" 

"  One  whom  all  mankind  unite  in  calling  a  wretch." 

"'  Art  thou  a  ])hiloso])her ':*" 

"  If  philoso))hy  be  endurance.  But  for  the  rest,  I  was  some 
time  a  king,  and  am  now  a  scatterling," 

"  How  do  they  call  thee'f 
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'•  Ixion  of  Thessaly." 

"  Ixion  of  Thessaly!  I  tlioui;lit  lie  was  a  happy  man.  1 
hoanl  that  lie  was  jiist  niarriod." 

••  Father  of  gods  and  men!  for  I  deem  thee  such.  Thessaly  is 
not  Olympus.  Conjugal  I'elicit}"  is  only  the  portion  of  the  Ini- 
niortalsl" 

•  Henil  What!  was  Dia  jealous,  which  is  common;  or  false, 
whicli  is  conunoner:  or  botli,  which  is  commonest?" 

"  It  may  be  neither.  We  quarreled  aoout  nothing.  Where 
there  is  little  sympathy,  or  too  much,  the  splitting  t)f  a  straw  is 
])lot  enough  for  a  domestic  tragedy.  1  was  careless,  lier  friends 
stigmatized  me  as  c-allous:  she  cold,  her  friends  styled  her  mag- 
nanimous. Public  opinion  was  all  on  her  side,  merely  because 
I  did  not  choose  that  the  world  should  interfere  between  me  and 
my  wife.  Dia  took  the  world's  advice  upon  every  point,  and  the 
wurlil  decided  that  slie  ahvays  acted  rigiitly.  However,  life  is 
life,  either  in  a  j)alace  or  a  cave.  I  am  glad  you  ordered  it  to 
leave  oil  thundering." 

'•  A  cool  dog  this.     And  Dia  left  thee?" 

"  No:  1  left  her."' 

'•  What,  craven?" 

••  X<)t  exactly.    The  truth  is 'Tis  a  long  story.    I  was  over 

heati  and  ears  in  debt." 

••  All!  that  accounts  for  everything.  Nothing  so  harassing  as 
a  want  of  money!  But  what  lucky  fellows  you  mortals  are  with 
your  post  obits  !  We  Immortals  are  deprived  of  this  resource. 
I  was  oljliged  to  get  up  a  reliellion  against  my  father,  because  he 
kept  me  so  short,  ami  could  not  die." 

••  'S'on  coidd  have  married  for  money.     I  did." 

•'  I  hail  no  opportunity,  there  was  so  little  female  society  in 
those  days.  When  I  came  out,  there  were  no  heiresses excei)t  the 
l'arca^  confirmed  old  maids;  and  no  very  rich  dowager,  except 
my  giandmotlier.  old  Terra." 

"Just  tile  thing;  tlie  older  the  Ix'tter.  However,  T  married 
Dia,  the  daughter  of  Deioneus,  with  a  prodigious  portion;  but 
after  the  ceremony  the  oM  gentleman  w>>idtl  not  fulfill  his  part 
of  the  contract  without  my  giving  up  my  stud.  Can  you  con- 
ceive anything  more  umeasonable?  I  smothered  my  resent- 
ment at  the  time:  for  the  truth  is.  my  tradesmen  all  renewed 
my  credit  on  the  strength  of  the  match,  and  so  we  went  on  very 
well  for  a  year:  liut  at  last  tliey  began  to  smell  a  rat,  and  grew 
importunate.  I  entreated  Dia  to  interfere;  but  she  was  the 
jiaragon  of  daughteis,  and  always  took  the  side  of  her  father. 
If  slie  had  only  i)een  dutiful  to  her  husband,  she  would  have 
i)e('n  a  perfect  woman.  At  last  I  im'ited  Deioneus  to  the  Larissa 
raees,  with  the  intention  of  coiieiliating  him.  The  un|)rin(ip]ed 
old  man  bought  the  horse  that  I  had  l)acked,  and  by  whicii  I  in- 
tended to  hav('  redeemed  my  fortunes,  and  withdrew  it.  My 
book  was  ruined.  1  dissembleij  my  rage.  I  dug  a  pit  in  our  gar- 
den, ;ind  tilled  it  witli  burning  eoals.  As  my  father-in-law  and 
myself  were  faking  a  stroll  after  dinner,  tlie  worthy  Deioneus 
fell  in,  merely  by  accident.  Dia  i)ro(laimiM|  me  the  murderer  of 
li<  r  father,  and,  am  a  satisfaction  to  her  wounded  feelings,  ear- 
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nestly  recjuested  lier  subjects  to  decapitate  her  Imsband.  Slie 
certainly  was  the  best  of  daughters.  Tliere  was  no  withstand- 
ing public  ojiinion,  an  infuriated  rabbk%  and  a  magnaiunious 
wife  at  the  same  time.  They  surrounded  my  palace:  I  cut  my 
way  through  tiie  greasy-capped  nndtitude,  sword  in  hand,  and 
gained  a  neighboring  court,  where  I  solicited  my  brother  i)rinces 
to  purify  me  from  the  supposed  murder.  If  I  had  only  nuir- 
dered  a"sul)Ject,  they  would  have  supported  me  against  the  peo- 
ple; but  Deioneus  being  a  crowned  head,  like  themselves,  they 
declared  they  would  not  countenance  so  immoral  a  being  as  iiifs 
son-in-law.  And  so,  at  length,  after  much  wandering,  and 
shunned  by  all  my  species,  I  am  here,  Jove,  in  much  higher  so- 
ciety tiian  i  ever  expected  to  mingle." 

"  Well,  thou  art  a  frank  dog,  and  in  a  sufficiently  severe 
scrape.  The  gods  must  have  ]iity  on  those  for  whom  men  have 
none.  It  is  evident  that  earth  is  too  hot  for  thee  at  present,  so 
I  think  thou  hadst  better  come  and  stay  a  few  weeks  with  us  in 
heaven." 

"  Take  my  thanks  for  hecatombs,  great  Jove.  Thou  art,  in- 
deed, a  god!" 

"  I  hardly  know  whether  our  life  will  suit  you.  We  dine  at 
sunset;  for  Apollo  is  so  much  engaged  that  he  cannot  join  us 
sooner,  and  no  dinner  goes  oflf  well  without  him.  In  the  morn- 
ing you  are  your  own  master,  and  must  find  amusement  where 
you  can.  Diana  will  show  you  some  tolerable  sport.  Do  you 
shoot  ?" 

■'  No  arrow  surer.  Fear  not  for  me,  ^giochus;  I  am  always 
at  home.     But  how  am  I  to  get  to  youV" 

"  I  will  sen<l  Mercury;  lie  is  the  best  traveling  companion  in 
the  world.     What  ho!  niy  Eagle!"' 

The  clouds  joined,  and  darkness  again  fell  over  the  earth. 


II. 

"  So!  tread  softly.     Don't  be  nervous.     Are  you  sick  V" 

"  A  little  nausea;  "tis  nothing." 

"Tile  novelty  of  the  motion.  The  best  thing  is  a  beefsteak. 
We  will  stop  at  Taurus  and  take  one." 

"  You  have  been  a  great  traveler,  Mercury  V" 

"  I  have  seen  the  world." 

'  All!  a  wondrous  sjjectacle.     I  long  to  travel." 

"  The  same  tiling  over  and  over  again.  little  novelty  and 
much  ciiange.  1  aiu  wearied  with  exei'tion,  and  if  I  coulil  get  a 
pension  woidd  retire.*' 

"  And  yet  travel  brings  wisdom." 

"  It  cures  us  of  care.  Seeing  much  we  feel  little,  and  learn 
how  very  petty  are  all  those  great  affairs  which  cost  tis  such 
anxiety." 

"  I  feel  that  already  myself.  Floating  in  this  blue  aetlier.  what 
the  devil  is  my  wife  to  me,  and  her  dirty  earth!  My  persecuting 
enemies  seem  so  many  pismii'es;  and  as  for  my  debts,  which  have 
occasioned  me  so  many  bi'ooding  moments,  honor  and  infamy, 
credit  and  lieggary,  seem  to  me  alike  ridiculous." 
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"  Your  mind  is  opening.  Ixion.  You  will  soon  l)e  a  man  of 
the  wdild.     To  the  left.  au<l  keep  clear  of  tliat  star." 

*•  \\'\\o  lives  tliere  f" 

••  The  Fates  know,  not  I.  Some  low  peoj)le  who  are  tryinfr  to 
shine  into  notiee.  "Tis  a  parvenu  planet,  and  onlj"^  sprung  into 
sjiaee  within  this  century.     We  do  not  visit  them." 

••  Poor  (h'vils!     I  feel  lunigry." 

••  All  rigid.  "We  sliaii  gi't  into  heaven  bj'the  fir^t  dinner  bolt. 
You  cannot  arrive  at  a  strange  house  ;it  a  l)etter  moment.  We 
shall  just  have  time  to  dress.  1  woulil  not  spoil  my  appetite  by 
luncheon.     Jupiter  keeps  a  capital  cook." 

••  I  have  heard  of  nectar  and  amI)rosia." 

'•  Poll!  nobody  touches  tliem.  They  are  regular  old-fashioned 
celestial  food,  and  nu-reiy  put  upon  the  side-talile.  Notiung 
goes  down  in  heaven  now  but  infernal  cookery.  We  took  our 
clu'f  from  Pro.serpine." 

"  Were  you  ever  in  hellV" 

"  Several  times.  "Tis  the  fashion  now  among  the  Olj'mpians 
to  pa.ss  the  winter  there." 

"  Is  this  the  season  in  heaven  Y' 

"  Yes;  you  are  lucky.     Olympus  is  quite  full." 

"  It  was  kind  of  Jujuter  to  invite  me." 

"  Ay!  he  has  his  good  ])oints.  And,  no  doubt,  he  has  taken  a 
liking'to  you,  whicii  is  all  very  well.  But  be  upon  your  guard. 
He  has  no  lieart,  and  is  as  ca])ricious  as  he  is  tyrannical." 

•'  (Jods  cannot  be  more  unkind  to  me  tliaii  men  have  been." 

••  All  those  who  have  suffered  think  they  have  seen  the  worst. 
A  great  mistake.  However,  you  are  now  in  the  high  road  to 
l»referment.  so  we  will  not  be  dvdl.  There  are  some  good  fellows 
enough  amongst  us.     You  will  like  old  Neptune." 

"  Is  he  there  now  T 

"  Yes,  he  generally  passes  his  summer  w  ith  us.  There  is  lit- 
tle stirring  in  the  ocean  at  that  season." 

"  I  am  anxious  to  see  Mars." 

"  OhI  a  brute,  more  a  bully  tlian  a  hero.  Not  at  all  in  the 
best  set.  These  nuistaclied  gentry  are  by  no  means  the  rage  at 
pre.sent  in  Olympus.  The  women  are  all  lileniry  now,  and  Mi- 
nerva lias  quite  eclipsed  Venus.  Apollo  is  our  hero.  You  must 
read  his  last  work." 

*'  I  hate  reading." 

"So  do  I.  I  have  no  time,  and  seldom  do  anything  in  that 
way  but  glance  at  a  newspaper.  Study  and  action  will  not 
combine." 

"  I  suppose  I  shall  find  the  goddesses  very  jnoud  ?" 

'•You  will  Jind  them  as  you  find  women  below,  of  different 
<lispositions  with  the  same  object.  Venus  is  a  fiirt;  Minerva  a 
prude,  who  fainies  she  has  a  correct  taste  and  strong  miml:  and 
Juno  a  politi<ian.  As  fru-  the  rest,  faint  heart  never  won  fair 
lady,  take  a  frien<lly  hint,  and  do  not  be  alarmed." 

'•  I  fear  nothing.'  My  ndiid  mounts  with  my  fortunes.  We 
are  above  the  clouds.  Tiiey  form  beneath  us  a  vast  and  snowy 
region,  dim  and  irregular,  as  I  have  sometimes  seen  them  clus- 
tering upon    the   horizon's   ridge   at   sunset,  like   a   raging  sea 
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stilled  by  some  sudden  supernatural  frost  and  frozen  into  form! 
How  briglit  the  air  above  us,  and  how  delicate  its  fragrant 
breath!  I  scarcely  breathe,  and  yet  my  pulses  beat  like  my  first 
youth.  I  hardly  feel  my  being.  A  splendor  falls  upon  your 
presence.  You  seem,  indeed,  a  god!  Am  I  so  glorious?  This, 
this  is  heaven!" 


III. 

Thk  travelers  landed  on  a  vast  flight  of  sparkling  steps  of 
lapis-lazuli.  Ascending,  they  entered  beautiful  gardens:  wind- 
ing walks  that  yielded  to  the  feet,  and  accelerated  your  passage 
by  their  rebounding  i)ressure:  fragrant  shrubs  covered  with  daz 
ziing  flowers,  the  fleeting  tints  of  wliich  changed  every  moment; 
groups  of  tall  trees,  with  stiange  birds  of  1)rilliant  and  varie- 
gated plumage,  singing  and  reposing  in  tlieir  sheeny  foliage, 
and  fountains  of  perfumes. 

Before  them  rose  an  illimitable  and  golden  palace,  with  high- 
spreading  domes  of  i)earl,  and  long  windows  of  crystal.  Around 
the  huge  portal  of  ruby  was  ranged  a  company  of  winged  genii, 
who  smiled  on  Merctny  as  he  passed  them  with  his  charge. 

"  The  father  of  gods  "and  men  is  dresing,"  said  the  son  of  Maia! 
"  I  shall  attend  his  toilet  and  inform  him  of  your  arrival.  These 
are  your  rooms.  Dinner  will  be  ready  in  half  an  hour.  I  will 
call  for  you  as  I  go  down.  You  can  be  formally  presented  in 
the  evening.  At  that  time,  inspired  bj^  liquors  and  his  match- 
less band  of  wind  instruments,  you  will  agree  with  the  world  that 
^giochus  is  the  most  tiuished  god  in  existence." 


IV. 


"  Now,  Ixion,  are  you  ready  ?" 

"Even  so.     What  says  Jove?" 

"  He  smiled,  but  said  nothing.  He  was  trying  on  a  new  robe. 
By  this  time  he  is  seated.     Hark!  the  thunder!     Come  on!" 

Tliey  entered  a  cupolaed  hall.  Seats  of  ivory  and  gold  were 
rangetl  round  a  circular  tal)le  of  cedar,  inlaid  with  the  cam- 
paigns against  the  Titans,  in  silver  exquisitely  worked,  a  nuptial 
present  of  Vulcan.  The  service  of  gold  plate  threw  all  the  ideas 
of  the  King  of  Thessaly  as  to  royal  magnificence  into  the  dark- 
est shade.  The  enormous  plateau  represented  the  constella- 
tions. Ixion  viewed  the  father  of  gods  and  men  with  great  in- 
terest, who,  however,  did  not  notice  him.  He  acknowledged 
the  majesty  of  that  countenance  whose  nod  shook  Olympus. 
Majestically  robust  and  luxuriantly  lusty,  his  tapering  waist  was 
evidently  immoi'tal.  for  it  defied  time,  and  his  splendid  auburn 
curls,  parted  on  his  forehead  with  celestial  precision,  descended 
over  cheeks  glowing  with  the  purple  radiancy  of  perpetual  man- 
hood. 

The  haughty  Juno  was  seated  on  his  left  hand  and  Ceres  on 
liis  right.  For  the  rest  of  the  company  there  was  Neptune,  La- 
tona,  IMinerva,  and  Ai)ol!o,  and  when  Mercury  and  Ixion  had 
taken  their  places,  one  seat  was  still  vacant. 
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"  Where  is  Diana  :"  iii(|uire(l  Ju|)iter,  with  a  frown. 

"  !My  sister  is  huiitiiiij,"  said  Apollo. 

••  She  is  always  too  late  tor  (liiinor,"  said  Jupiter.  "  No  habit 
is  less  i^oildess-like." 

'•  (Jod  like  i)nrsuits  eaiinot  be  expected  to  induce  goddess-liko 
inamiei"s."  said  Juno,  with  a  sneer. 

••  1  have  no  doulit  Diana  will  be  here  directly,"  said  Latona, 
mildly. 

.)ui>iter  seemed  pacified,  and  at  that  instant  the  absent  guest 
returned. 

■•  (lood  sport.  Di?"  intpiired  Neptune. 

"Very  fair,  uncle.  Mamma."  continued  the  sister  of  Apollo, 
a<ldressing  herself  to  Juno,  whom  she  ever  thus  styled  when  she 
wished  to  conciliate  her,  "I  have  brought  you  a  new  peacock." 

Juno  was  foni!  of  ])ets.  and  was  cimciliatcd  by  the  present. 

'•  Hacchus  made  a  great  noise  about  this  wine.  Mercury,"  said 
Jupiter.  ••  but  I  think  with  little  cause.     What  think  you?" 

••  It  plea.ses  me,  but  I  am  fatigued,  and  then  all  wine  is  agree- 
able." 

••You  have  had  a  long  journey,"  replied  the  Thunderer. 
•■  Ixjnn.  I  am  glail  to  see  you  in  heaven." 

••  Your  majesty  arrived  to-day?"  inquired  Minerva,  to  whom 
the  King  of  Thessaly  sat  next. 

"  Within  this  hour." 

••  You  nuist  leave  off  talking  of  time  now,"  said  Minerva, 
with  a  .severe  smile.     •'  Pray  is  there  anything  new  in  Greece?" 

••  I  have  not  i)een  at  all  in  society  lately." 

••  No  new  edition  of  Homer?    I  admire  bin)  exceedingly." 

"  All  aliout  Greece  interests  me."  said  Apollo,  who.  although 
handsome,  was  a  somewhat  melancholy,  lackadaisical-looking 
personage,  with  his  shirt  collar  thrown  oju'ii,  and  his  long  curls 
theatrically  arranged.  "All  about  (ireece  interests  )ne.  I  al- 
ways consider  Greece  my  i)eculiar  property.  My  best  poems 
were  written  at  Delphi.  I  traveled  in  Greece  wheni  was  young. 
I  envy  mankind." 

'•  Indeed!"  said  Ixion. 

'•  Yes.  they  at  least  can  look  forward  to  a  termination  of  the 
emiiii  of  existence,  Init  for  us  Celestials  there  is  no  prosi)ect. 
Say  what  they  like,  Inunortality  is  a  bore." 

"  You  eat  nothing,  Apollo,"  said  Ceres. 

'•  Nor  drink,"  .sai(l  Neptune. 

"To  eat,  tcxlrink.  what  is  it  but  to  live;  and  vvliat  is  life  but 
death,  if  death  be  that  which  all  men  deem  it.  a  thing  insulfer- 
able.  and  to  he  shunned.  1  refresh  myself  now  only  with  soda- 
water  and  biscuits,     (ianymede.  bring  some." 

N(jw,  although  the  c/(/.s///f' of  01ym])us  was  considered  jjerfect, 
the  forlorn  poet  liad  unfortunately  fixed  upon  the  only  two 
articles  which  were  not  comjirised  in  its  cellar  or  larder.  In 
heaven  there  was  neither  soda-water  nor  biscuits.  A  great  con- 
fusion consetjuently  ensued;  but  at  length  the  bard,  whose  love 
of  fame  was  only  ecpialed  by  his  horror  of  getting  fat,  consoled 
liimself  with  a  swan  stuffed  with  truffles,  and  a  bottle  of  strong 
Tene<loH  wine. 
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"  What  tlo  villi  tliiiiU  ol'  Homer  Y'  in(j[uiri'd  Minerva  of  Apolln. 
"  Is  he  not  deli^litful  V" 

"If  yon  tliink  so." 

"  Nay,  I  am  desinnis  of  yonr  oi)inion." 

'•Then  yon  slionld  not  have  j^iveii  me  j'ours,  for  your  taste  is 
too  tine  for  nie  to  dare  to  differ  witli  it." 

•'T  iiave  snspected,  for  some  time,  that  you  are  rather  a 
heretic." 

"  Whj'.  the  trutli  is."  replied  Apollo,  playing  witli  liis  rings, 
'•  I  do  not  thiid-:  nnich  of  llomer.  Homer  was  not  esteemed  in 
liis  own  ngf.  and  onr  contemiioraries  are  generally  onr  best 
jndges.  Tlie  fact  is,  there  are  very  few  j)eoi)le  who  are  (inali- 
lied  to  decide  upon  matters  of  taste.  A  certain  set,  for  certain 
reasons,  resolve  to  cry  up  a  certain  writer,  and  the  great  mass 
soon  join  in.  All  is  cant.  And  the  present  admiiation  of 
lh)mer  is  not  less  so.  They  say  I  have  hon-owed  a  great  deal 
fron:  him.  The  trutli  is,  I  never  read  Homer  since  I  was  a 
child,  and  1  thought  of  him  then  what  I  think  of  him  now,  a 
writer  of  some  wild,  in-egular  power,  totally  deficient  in  taste. 
l)e{)end  upon  it,  our  contemporaries  ai-e  f)nr  best  jndges,  and 
his  contemiioraries  decided  tliat  Homer  was  nothing.  A  great 
poet  cannot  he  kepi  down.  Look  at  my  case.  iMarsyas  said  of 
my  first  volume  that  it  was  pretty  good  poetry  for  a  god,  and 
in  answer  I  wrote  a  satire,  and  flayed  Marsyas  alive.  But  wliat 
is  j)oetry,  and  wliat  is  criticism,  and  what  is  life?  Air.  And 
what  is  air?  Do  you  know  ?  I  don't.  All  is  mystery,  and  all  is 
gloom,  and  ever  and  anon  from  out  the  clouds  a  star  breaks 
forth,  and  glitters,  and  that  star  is  Poetry." 

"Splendid!"  exclaimed  ]\Iinerva. 

••  I  do  not  exactly  imderstand  you,"  said  Neptune. 

"  Have  you  heard  from  Proserpine,  lately  V"  inquired  Jupiter 
of  Ceres. 

'•  Yesterday,"  said  the  domestic  mother.  "They  talk  of  soon 
joining  us.  But  Pinto  is  at  present  so  busy,  owing  to  the  amaz- 
ing (jnantity  of  wars  going  (jii  now.  tliat  I  am  almost  afraid  he 
will  scarcely  be  able  to  accompany  her." 

Juno  exchanged  a  telegraphic  nod  with  Ceres.  The  goddesses 
rose,  and  retired. 

"('ome,  old  l)oy,"  said  Jupiter  to  Ixion,  instantly  throwing  off 
all  his  chivalric  majesty.  "  I  ilrink  your  welcome  in  a  magnum 
of  maraschino.  Damn  your  poetry,  Apollo;  and  Mercury,  give 
us  one  of  your  good  stories." 


V. 

'•  Well!  what  do  you  think  of  him?"  asked  Juno. 

"  He  appears  to  have  a  tine  mind,"  said  Minerva. 

"  Poll!  he  has  very  fine  eyes,"  said  Juno. 

"  He  seems  a  very  nice,  quiet  young  gentleman,"  said  Ceres. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  very  amiable,"  said  Latona. 

"He  must  have  felt  very  strange,"  said  Diana. 
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VT. 

IlERClLES  arrivi'il  with  liis  hride  Hebe;  soon  after  the 
(Jraees  ihopiu'd  iji,  tlie  most  delightful  personages  in  the  world 
for  a  soiree,  so  useful  and  ready  for  anything.  Afterward 
canie  a  few  of  the  Muses.  Tlialia.  !\Ielponiene.  and  Ter[)sithore, 
famous  for  a  charade  or  a  proverb.  Ju])iter  liked  to  he  amused 
ill  the  evening.  Haechus  also  eame.  but  Hnding  that  the  gods 
iiatl  not  yet  left  their  wine,  retired  to  pay  them  a  previous 
visit. 


VII. 


Ganymede  annoxmced  coffee  in  the  saloon  of  Juno.  Jupiter 
was  in  super!)  goo<l  humor.  Hewasanuised  l)y  his  mortal  guest. 
He  had  condescended  to  tell  one  of  his  best  stories  in  his  best 
style,  about  Leda.  not  too  scandalous,  but  gaJ^ 

"Those  were  bright  days,"  said  Neptvme. 

"  We  can  remember,"  said  the  Thunderer,  witli  a  twinkling 
eye.  "These  youths  have  fallen  u]ion  duller  times.  Tiiere 
are  no  tine  women  now.  Ixion,  1  drink  to  the  health  of  your 
wife." 

"  Witli  all  luy  heart,  and  nuiy  we  never  be  nearer  than  we  are 
at  jiresent." 

"CJood!  i'faith:  Apollo,  your  arm.  Now  for  the  ladies.  La, 
la,  la,  la!  la,  la,  la,  la!" 


VIII. 


The  Thunderer  entered  the  saloon  of  Juno  with  that  bow 
which  no  god  could  rival;  all  rose,  and  the  King  of  Heaven 
seated  himself  between  Ceres  and  Latona.  The  melancholj^ 
Ajiollo  stood  apart,  and  was  soon  carried  otT  by  Minerva  to  an 
assend)ly  at  the  house  of  Mnemosyne.  Mercury  chatte<l  witli 
the  (iraces,  and  Bacchus  witli  Diana.  The  three  Muses  favored 
the  company  with  singing,  and  the  Queen  of  Heaven api)roached 
Ixion. 

"  Does  your  majesty  dance?"  she  haughtily  inquired. 

"  On  earth;  I  have  few  accomplislmients  even  tiiere,  and  none 
in  Heaven." 

"  You  have  led  a  strange  life!  1  have  heard  of  your  advent- 
ures." 

•'  A  king  who  has  lost  his  crown  may  geneially  gain  at  least 
experience." 

"  Your  courage  is  firm." 

•  1  have  felt  too  much  to  care  for  much.  Yesterday  I  was  a 
vagabonrl  exjtosed  to  every  jjitiless  storm,  and  now  I  am  the 
guest  of  Jove.  While  there  is  life  there  is  hope,  and  he  who 
laughs  at  Destiny  will  gain  Fortune.  I  would  go  through  the 
past  again  to  enjoy  the  present,  and  feel  that,  after  all.  1  am  my 
wifc'ii  debtor,  since,  throui^h  her  conduct,  1  can  gaze  upon  you."' 
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"  No  great  spectacle.  If  that  be  all,  I  wisli  you  better  fort- 
vine." 

•'  I  desire  no  greater." 

"  You  are  moderate." 

"  T  am  perhaps  more  unreasonable  than  you  imagine." 

"  Indeed!" 

Tlieir  eyes  met:  tlie  <lark  orbs  of  the  Tliessalian  did  not  quail 
before  tlie  liashing  vision  of  the  goddess.  Juno  grew  pale. 
Juno  turned  awaj'. 


-O- 


PART  II. 


"  Others  say  it  was  only  a  cloud." 


I. 

Mercury  and  Ganymede  were  each  lolling  on  an  opposite 
coucli  in  the  antechamber  of  Olympus. 

"  It  is  wonderful,     said  the  son  of  Maia,  yawning. 

"  It  is  incredible,"  rejoined  the  cup-bearer  of  Jove,  stretching 
his  legs. 

"  A  miserable  mortal!"  exclaimed  the  god,  elevating  his  eye- 
brows. 

"  A  vile  Thessalian!"  said  the  beautiful  Phrygian,  shrugging 
his  shouhlers. 

"  Not  three  days  back  an  outcast  among  his  own  wretched 
species!" 

"  And  now  commanding  everybody  in  heaven." 

"  He  shall  not  command  me.  though,"  said  Mercury. 

•'Will  he  notV"  replied  Ganymede.  "Why,  wdiat  do  you 
tliink?  only  last  night;  hark!  here  he  comes." 

The  companions  jumped  up  from  their  covxches;  a  light  laugli 
was  heanl.  Tlie  cedar  portal  was  flung  open,  and  Ixion  lounged 
in.  habited  in  a  loose  morning  robe,  and  kicking  before  him  one 
of  liis  slippers. 

"  Ah!"  exclaimed  the  King  of  Thessaly,  ''the  veiy  fellows  I 
wanted  to  see!  Ganymede,  bring  me  some  nectar;  and,  Mer- 
cury, run  and  tell  Jove  that  I  shall  not  dine  at  liome  to-day.' 

The  messenger  and  the  page  exchanged  looks  of  indignant 
consternation. 

"Well!  what  are  you  waiting  for  ?"  continued  Ixion,  looking 
round  from  tlie  mirror  in  wliich  he  was  ari'anging  his  locks. 
The  messenger  and  the  page  disappeared. 

"  So!  this  is  lieaven,"  exclaimed  the  husband  of  Uia,  flinging 
himself  upon  one  of  the  couclies;  "  and  a  very  pleasant  place 
lOO.  These  worthy  Immortals  required  their  minds  to  Oft 
opened,  and  I  trust  I  have  effectually  performed  the  necessary 
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operation.  They  wanted  to  keep  me  douii  with  their  thill  old- 
fiusliioned  celestial  airs,  but  I  fanc\'  I  have  given  them  change 
for  their  talent.  To  make  your  way  in  heaven  you  must  com- 
mand. These  e.xclusives  sink  under  the  audacious  invention  of 
an  aspiring  mind.  Jove  himself  is  really  a  tine  old  fellow,  with 
some  notions  too.  I  am  a  prime  l'a\"orite.  ami  no  one  is  greater 
authority  with  jEgiochus  on  all  subjects,  from  the  character  of 
Mie  fair  sex  or  the  pedigree  of  a  courser,  down  to  tiie  cut  of  a 
robe  or  the  flavor  of  a  dish.  Thanks,  Ganymede."  continued  tlie 
Thessalian.  as  betook  the  goblet  from  bis  returning  attendant. 

••  I  drink  to  your  boxites  fortniicfi.  S[)Ien<lidl  This  nectar 
makes  me  feel  (juite  immortal.  By  the  bye,  I  hear  sweet 
.sounds.     Who  is  in  the  Ilall  of  Music ':" 

"The  goddesses,  royal  sir.  practice  a  new  air  of  Euterpe,  the 
words  by  Apollo.  "Tis  pretty,  and  will  doubtless  be  very  j)opu- 
lar.  for  it  is  all  about  moonlight  and  the  misery  of  existence." 

••  I  warrant  it." 

••  You  have  a  taste  for  poetry  yourself  r"  inquired  Ganymede. 

'•  Not  the  least,"  replied  Ixion. 

"  Apollo."  continued  the  heavenly  page,  "is  a  great  genius, 
though  Marsyas  said  that  he  never  would  be  a  poet  because  he 
was  a  gotl.  and  had  no  heart.  But  do  you  think,  sir.  that  a  poet 
does  indeed  need  a  heart?" 

'■  I  really  cannot  say.  I  know  my  wife  always  said  1  had  a 
bad  heart  and  worse  head:  but  what  she  meant,  upon  my  honor, 
I  never  could  understand." 

•■  Minerva  will  ask  you  to  write  in  her  album." 

••  Will  she  indeed!  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it.  for  I  can  scarcely 
scrawl  my  signature.  I  should  think  that  Jove  himself  cared 
little  for  all  this  nonsense." 

•'Jove  loves  an  epigram.  He  does  not  esteem  Apollo's  works 
at  all.  Jove  is  of  tlie  cla.ssical  school,  and  admires  .satire,  pro- 
vided there  be  no  allusions  to  gods  and  kings." 

•'  Of  com-se;  I  (piite  agree  with  him.  1  rememlier  we  had  a 
confounded  poet  at  Larissa  who  i)roved  my  family  lived  before 
the  deluge,  and  asked  me  for  a  pension.  I  refused  him,  and 
then  he  wrote  an  epigram  asserting  that  I  sprung  from  the  veri- 
taljle  stones  thrown  l)y  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  at  the  repeopling 
of  the  earth,  and  retained  all  the  properties  of  my  ancestors." 

"Ha,  hal  Hark!  there's  a  thunderbolt!  1  must  run  to 
Jove." 

"  And  I  will  look  in  on  the  musicians.     This  way.  1  think  ?" 

"  Ui>  the  ruby  staircase,  turn  to  your  right,  down  the  amethyst 
gallery.     Farewell!" 

'•  Good-bye;  a  livelj'  lad  that!" 


II. 

The  King  of  Thessaly  entered  the  Hall  of  Music  with  its 
golden  walls  and  crystal  dome.  The  Queen  of  Heaven  was  re- 
clining in  an  easy -chair,  cutting  out  peaco<ks  in  small  sheets  of 
note  paper.  ^linerva  was  making  a  i)encil  oliservation  on  a 
manuscript  copy  of  the  song;  Apollo  listened  with  deference  to 
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h(>r  laudatory  cviticisuis.  Auothor  divine  dame,  standinp;  by 
the  siile  of  Euterpe,  who  was  seate<]  In'  tlie  liaip,  h)oked  up  as 
Ixion  entered.  The  wild  litjuid  ghmee  of  lier  soft  but  radiant 
countenance  denoted  tlie  famed  (Joddess  of  Beaut\'. 

Juno  just  acknowledj^'ed  the  entrance  of  Ixion  by  a  slight  and 
haughty  inclination  of  the  head,  and  then  resumed  lier  employ- 
ment. Minerva  asked  him  his  opinion  of  her  amendment,  of 
which  he  greatly  approved.  AjjoUo  greeted  him  with  a  inelan- 
clioly  smile,  and  congratulated  him  on  being  n)ortal.  Venus 
complimented  him  on  his  visit  to  Olympus,  and  expressed  the 
l)leasin-e  that  she  exjierienced  in  making  his  ac(piaintance. 

"What  do  you  tliink  of  heaven  V"  iiKpiinMl  Venus,  in  a  soft 
still  voice,  and  with  a  smile  like  sunmier  liglitning. 

"  I  never  found  it  so  enchanting  as  at  this  moment,"  replied 
Ixion. 

"A  little  duUV  For  myself,  I  pass  my  time  chiefly  at  Cnidos; 
you  must  come  and  visit  me  there.  'Tis  the  most  charming 
place  in  the  world.  'Tis  said,  you  know,  that  our  onions  are  like 
other  people's  roses.  We  will  take  care  of  you,  if  your  wife 
come." 

••  No  fear  of  that.  She  always  remains  at  home  and  piques 
herself  on  her  domestic  virtues,  which  means  pickling  and  quar- 
reling with  her  husband." 

"Ah!  I  see  you  are  a  droll.  Very  good  indeed.  W^ell,  for  my 
part,  I  like  a  watering-place  existence.  Cnidos,  Paphos,  Cythera 
— you  will  usually  find  me  at  one  of  these  places.  I  like  the  easy 
distraction  of  a  career  without  anj'  visible  result.  At  these  fas- 
cinating spots  your  gloomy  race,  to  whom,  by  the  bye,  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly partial,  appear  emancipated  from  the  wearing  fetters 
of  their  regular,  dull,  orderh",  methodical,  moral,  political,  toil- 
ing existence.  1  pride  myself  upon  being  the  goddess  of  water- 
ing-places.    You  really  must  pay  me  a  visit  at  Cnidos." 

"Such  an  invitation  requires  no  repetition.  And  Cnidos  is 
j'our  favorite  spot  V 

"  Why,  it  was  so:  but  of  late  it  has  become  so  inundated  with 
invalid  Asiatics  and  valetudinarian  Persians,  that  the  sinuiltane- 
ous  influx  of  the  handsome  heroes  who  swarm  in  from  theislamls 
to  look  after  their  daughters,  scarcely  compensates  for  the  an- 
noying presence  of  their  yellow  faces  and  shaking  limbs.  No,  I 
think,  on  the  whole,  Paphos  is  my  favorite." 

"  I  have  heard  of  its  magnificent  luxury." 

'•  Oh!  "tis  lovely!  Quite  my  idea  of  covmtry  life.  Not  a  single 
tree;  When  Cyprus  is  very  hot,  you  run  to  Paphos  for  a  sea 
breeze,  and  are  sure  to  meet  every  one  whose  presence  is  in  the 
least  desirable.     All  the  bores  retnain  behind,  as  if  b}'  instinct." 

"  I  remember  when  we  married,  we  talked  of  passing  the 
honeymoon  at  Cythera,  but  Dia  would  have  her  waiting-maiLl 
and  a  bandl)OX  stuffed  between  us  in  the  chariot,  so  1  got  sulky 
after  the  lirst  stage,  and  returned  b}'  myself." 

"  You  were  quite  right.  I  hate  bandboxes;  they  are  always 
in  the  way.  You  would  have  liked  Cythera  if  you  had  been  in 
the  least  in  love.  Hi<:h  rocks  an<l  green  knolls,  bowery  woods, 
winding  walks,  and  delic  ious  sunsets.    I  have  not  been  there  much 
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of  late."  continued  the  p;<^d(less.  looking  somewhat  sad  and 
serious,  "  sinei'.     Rut  I  will  not  talk  sentiment  to  Ixion." 

"  Do  vou  think,  then,  1  am  insensible?" 

"Yes." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  ri.a;ht.     We  mortals  grow  callous." 

••  So  I  have  heard.  How  very  odd!"  So  saying,  the  goddess 
glided  away  and  saluted  ]\Iars,  who  at  that  moment  entered  ti:e 
hall.  Ixiou  was  ])rfsi'nted  to  the  military  hero,  who  looke^l 
tierce  and  bowed  stitUy.  The  King  of  Thessaly  turned  upon  his 
heel.  Minerva  opened  her  album,  and  invited  him  to  inscribe  a 
stanza. 

••  Goddess  of  Wisdom,"  replied  the  king,  "  imless  you  inspire 
me.  the  virgin  page  must  remain  pm"e  as  thyself.  I  can  scarcely 
sign  a  decree." 

"  Is  it  Ixion  of  Thessaly  who  says  this;  one  who  has  seen  so 
much,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  has  felt  and  thought  so  much? 
I  can  easily  conceive  why  such  a  mind  may  desire  to  veil  its 
movements  from  the  common  herd,  but  i)ray  concede  to  Minerva 
the  gratifying  compliment  of  assuring  her  that  she  is  the  ex- 
ception for  whom  this  rule  has  been  established." 

"  I  seem  to  listen  to  the  inspired  music  of  an  oracle.  Give  me 
a  pen." 

"  Here  is  one.  plucked  from  a  sacred  owl." 

"So!  I  write.     There!     Will  it  do?" 

Minerva  read  the  inscription: 

I  HAVE  SEEN  THE  WORLD.  AND  MORE  THAN  THE  WORLD;  I  HAVE 
STIDIED  THE  HEART  OF  MAN.  AND  NOW  I  CONSORT  WITH  IMMOR- 
TALS. The  FRUIT  OF  my  tree  of  knowledge  is  plucked, 
AND  IT  IS  THIS,  "ADVENTURES  ARE  TO  THE  ADVENT- 
UROUS." 

Written  in  the  Albinn  of  Minerva,  by 

IXION  IN  HEAVEN. 

" 'Tis  brief,"  said  the  goddess,  with  a  musing  air,  "  but  full 
of  meaning.     You  have  a  daring  soul  and  pregnant  mind." 

"  I  have  dared  much:  what  I  may  pi'oduce  we  liave  yet  to 
see." 

"  I  must  to  Jove,"  said  Minerva,  "  to  counsel.  We  shall  meet 
again.     Farewell.  Ixion." 

"  Farewell,  Glaucopis." 

Tlie  King  of  Thessaly  stood  away  from  the  remaining  guests, 
and  leant  with  fohied  arms  and  pensive  brow  against  a  wreathed 
column.  Mars  listened  to  Venus  with  an  air  of  deep  devotion. 
Euterpe  played  an  inspiring  accompaniment  to  their  conversa- 
tion. Tlie  Queen  of  Heaven  seemed  engrossed  in  the  creation  of 
her  jiaper  jieacocks. 

Ixion  advanced  and    seated   himself  on   a   couch  near  Juno. 
His  manner  was  divested  of  that  reckless  bearing  and  careless 
(•f»olness   by   whi(;h    in  general   it   was  distinguished.     He  was 
perhajis.  even  a  little  embarrassed.     His  ready  tongue  deserted 
him.     At  length  he  spoke. 

"  Has  yom-  majesty  ever  heard  of  the  peacock  of  ths  Queen  ot 
Mesopotamia  V" 
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"No,"  rcplit'd  Juno,  witli  stately  reserve;  and  tlien  slio  added 
villi  an  air  of  inditT'erent  curiositv,  "  Is  it  in  any  Nvav  remark- 
able ?" 

"  Its  In-east  is  of  silver,  its  wings  of  gold,  its  eyes  of  carbnncie, 
its  claws  of  aniethyst." 

"And  its  tail  ?"' eagerly  in(iuired  .Juno. 

"  That  is  a  secret,"  replied  Ixion.  '•  The  tail  is  the  most  won- 
derful i)art  of  all." 

••Oh!  tell  me.  i)ray  tell  me?" 

"  I  forget." 

'•  No,  no.  no;  it  is  impossil)leI"  exclaimed  the  animated  Juno. 
"  Provoking  mortal!"  continued  the  goddess.  "  Let  me  entreat 
you;  tell  me  innnediately." 

'•  There  is  a  reason  which  prevents  me." 

•'  What  can  it  be?  Ilow  very  odd!  What  reason  can  it  pos- 
sibly be?  Now  tell  ine;  as  a  particular,  a  personal  favor,  1  re- 
(juest  you,  do  tell  me." 

"What!  The  tail  or  the  reason?  The  tail  is  wonderful,  but 
the  reason  is  much  more  so.     I  can  oidy  tell  one.     Now  choose." 

"  What  provoking  things  these  human  beings  are!  The  tail  is 
wonderful,  but  the  reason  is  much  more  so.  W(  11,  then,  the 
reason:  no.  the  tail.  Stop,  now,  as  a  jjarticular  favor,  jiray  tell 
me  both.  What  can  the  tail  lie  made  of.  and  what  can  the 
reason  be?     1  am  literally  dying  of  curiosity." 

"  Your  majesty  has  cut  out  that  peacock  wrong,"  remarked 
Ixion.     "  It  is  more  like  one  of  Minerva's  owls." 

'•  Who  cares  about  i)aper  peacocks,  when  the  Queen  of  Mes- 
opotamia has  got  such  a  miracle!"  exclaimtMl  .Juno;  and  she  tore 
the  labors  of  the  morning  to  pieces,  and  threw  away  the  frag- 
ments with  vexation.  "  Now  tell  me  instantly;  if  you  have  the 
slightest  regard  for  me.  tell  me  instantly.  What  was  the  tail 
made  of?" 

"  And  you  do  not  wish  to  hear  the  reason?" 

"  That  afterward.  Now!  I  am  all  ears."  At  this  moment 
Ganymede  entered,  and  whisjjered  the  goddess,  who  rose  in  evi- 
dent vexation,  and  retired  to  the  presence  of  Jove. 


III. 


The  King  of  Thessaly  quitted  the  Hall  of  ]\Iusic.  Moody,  yet 
not  uninfluenced  by  a  degree  of  wild  excitement,  he  wandered 
forth  into  the  gardens  of  Olympus.  He  came  to  a  beautiful 
green  retreat  surrounded  by  enormous  cedars,  so  vast  that  it 
seemed  they  nuist  have  been  coeval  with  the  creation;  so  fresh 
and  brilliant,  you  woidd  have  deemed  them  wet  with  the  dew  of 
their  first  sj)ring.  The  turf,  softer  than  down,  an<l  exhaling,  as 
you  pressed  it,  an  excpiisite  perfume,  inviti'd  him  to  recline  him- 
self upon  this  natural  couch.  He  threw  himself  upon  the 
aromatic  herbage,  and  leaning  on  his  arm,  fell  into  a  deep  rev- 
erie. 

Hours  flew  away;  the  sunshine  glades  that  opened  in  the  dis- 
tance had  softened  into  shade. 

'•  Ixion,  how  do  jou  do  :"  inquired  a  voice,  wild,  sweet,  and 
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tlirilling  as  a  bird.  The  king  of  Tliessaly  started  and  looked  up 
^\  ith  t'.ie  distracted  air  of  a  man  roused  from  a  dream,  or  from 
fKinplacent  meditation  over  some  strange,  sweet  secret.  His 
cheek  was  thisiied.  his  dark  eyes  thisheil  fire,  his  brow  trembled. 
liis  dishevi'led  liiiir  i>hiyfd  in  the  litfnl  breeze.  Tlie  King  of 
Thessaly  hioked  up.  and  l>eheld  a  most  beautiful  youth. 

Apparently,  he  had  attained  about  the  age  of  puberty.  His 
stature,  however,  was  ratiier  tall  for  his  age,  but  ex<{uisitely 
mohU'd  ami  pr()portioned.  Very  lair,  liis  somewhat  round 
ciu-eks  were  tinted  witli  a  rich  but  <lelicate  glow,  hke  the  rose 
of  twiliglit.  and  liglited  by  dimples  that  twinkled  like  stars. 
His  large  and  deep  blue  eyes  sj)arkled  with  exidtation.  and  an 
air  of  ill-suppresseil  mockery  quivered  round  his  pouting  lips. 
His  light  auburn  h;iir.  braiilecl  off  his  white  forciiead.  clustered 
in  massy  curls  on  each  side  of  his  face,  and  fell  in  sunny  torrents 
down  his  neck.  And  from  the  back  of  the  beautiful  youth 
there  fluttered  forth  two  wings,  the  tremulous  plumage  of 
which  seemed  to  liave  been  bathed  in  a  sunset,  so  various,  so 
radiant,  and  so  novel  were  its  shifting  and  wondrous  tints:  pur- 
ple, and  crimson,  and  gold:  streaks  of  azure,  dashes  of  orange 
and  glossy  black:  now  a  single  feather,  whiter  than  light,  and 
sparkling  like  the  frost,  stars  of  emerald  and  carlnmcle,  and 
tlien  the  jnusmatic  blaze  of  an  enormous  brilliant!  A  quiver 
hung  at  the  side  of  the  beautiful  youth,  and  he  leant  upon  a 
i)Ow. 

■•OhI  god.  for  god  thou  nuist  be!"  at  length  exclaimed  Ixion. 
"Do  1  behold  the  bright  divinity  of  Love  ?" 

"  I  am  indeed  Cupid,"  replied  the  youth;  "and  I  am  curious 
to  know  what  Ixion  is  thinking  about." 

"  Thought  is  often  bolder  than  speech." 

"  Oracular,  though  a  mortal!  You  need  not  be  afraid  to  trust 
me.  My  aid  I  am  sure  you  must  need.  Who  ever  u  as  foimd  in 
a  reverie  on  the  green  turf,  under  the  shade  of  sj)readiiig  trees, 
without  re<|uiring  the  assistance  of  ("upid?  ("ome!  i^e  frank, 
who  is  the  heroine?  Some  love-sick  nymph  deserted  on  the  far 
earth:  or  worse,  some  treacherous  mistress,  whose  frailty  is  more 
easily  forgotten  than  her  charms?  'Tis  a  mise'-able  situation,  no 
doubt.     It  cannot  be  your  wife?" 

"  Assuredly  not."  replied  Ixion,  with  energy. 

"  Another  man's?" 

"  No." 

"  What!  an  obdurate  maiden!" 

Ixion  shocjk  his  lieatl. 

"  It  must  be  a  widow,  then,"  continued  Cupid.  "  Who  ever 
heard  before  of  such  a  ])iece  of  work  about  a  widow!" 

"  Have  pity  upon  me.  dread  Cui>id!"  exclaimed  the  King  of 
Thessaly,  rising  suddeidy  from  the  ground,  and  falling  on  his 
kn<'<' before  the  god.  "  TIkmi  ;irt  the  unixcrsal  friend  of  man, 
and  all  nations  alike  throw  their  inceiise  on  thy  altars.  Thy 
divine  discrimination  has  nrtt  deceived  thee.  I  <un  in  love:  des- 
pf-rately,  madly,  fatally  enamored.  The  object  of  my  passion  is 
neither  my  own  wife  nor  another  man's.     In  spite  of  all  they 
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l)ave  said  and  sworn,  I  am  a  moral  member  of  society.  She  is 
neither  a  maid  nor  a  widow.     Siie  is " 

"  Wiiat  V  wliatV"  exclaimed  the  impatient  deity. 

"  A  goddess!"  replied  the  king. 

"Whengh!"  whistled  Cupid.  "  Wliat!  has  my  mischievous 
mother  been  indulging  you  with  an  innocent  flirtation?" 

"  Yes:  but  it  ])rothiced  no  effect  upon  me." 

"  You  have  a  stout  heart,  then.  Perhaps  you  liave  been  read- 
ing poetry  with  Minerva,  and  are  caught  in  one  of  her  Platonic 
man-traps  T 

"  She  set  one,  but  I  broke  away." 

"  You  have  a  stout  leg,  then.  But  where  are  you,  where  are 
you  ?  Is  it  Hebe  'i  It  can  hardly  be  Diana,  she  is  so  cold.  Is  it 
a  Muse,  or  is  it  one  of  the  Graces  ?" 

Ixion  again  shook  his  head. 

"  Come,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Cupid,  quite  in  a  confidential 
tone,  "you  have  told  enough  to  make  further  reserve  mere 
affectation.  Ease  your  heart  at  once,  and  if  I  can  assist  you,  de- 
pend upon  my  exertions. 

'•  Beneficent  god!"  exclaimed  Ixion,  "  if  I  ever  return  to 
Larissa,  the  brightest  temple  in  Greece  shall  hail  thee  for  its 
inspiring  deity.  I  address  thee  with  all  the  confiding  fi-ank- 
ness  of  a  devoted  votar\'.  Know,  then,  the  heroine  of  my 
reverie  was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Queen  of  Heaven  her- 
self !" 

"  Juno!  by  all  that  is  sacred!"  shouted  Cupid. 

"  I  am  here,"  responded  a  voice  of  majestic  melody.  The 
stately  form  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven  advanced  from  a  neighbor- 
ing bower.  Ixion  stood  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground, 
with  a  throbbing  heart  and  burning  cheeks.  Juno  stood  motion- 
less, pale  and  astounded.  The  God  of  Love  burst  into  excessive 
laughter. 

"  A  pretty  pair,"  he  exclaimed,  fluttering  between  both,  and 
laughing  in  their  faces.  "  Truly  a  pretty  pair.  Well!  I  see  I 
am  in  your  way.  Good-bye!"  And  so  saying,  the  god  pulled 
a  couple  of  arrows  from  his  quiver,  and  with  the  rapidty  of 
lightning  shot  one  in  the  respective  breasts  of  the  Queen  of 
Heaven  and  the  King  of  Thessaly. 


IV. 

The  amethystine  twilight  of  Olympus  died  away.  The  stars 
blazed  with  tints  of  every  hue.  Ixion  and  Juno  returned  to  the 
palace.  She  leant  upon  his  arm;  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
ground:  they  were  in  sight  of  the  gorgeous  pile,  and  yet  she  had 
not  spoken.  Ixion,  too,  was  silent,  and  gazed  with  abstraction 
upon  the  glowing  sky. 

Suddenly,  when  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  portal,  Juno 
stopped,  and  looking  up  into  tlie  face  of  Ixion  witli  an  n-resisti- 
ble  smile,  she  said,  "  I  am  sure  you  cannot  now  refuse  to  tell 
me  what  the  Queen  of  Mesopotamia's  peacook's  tail  was  made 
of!" 

"It  is  impossible  now," said  Ixion,     "Know,  then,  beautiful 
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gofliloss.  that  tho  tail  of  the  Queen  of  Mesopotamia's  peacock 
was  iiKule  of  some  plumage  she  had  stolen  from  the  wings  of 
Cupid!" 

"  And  what  was  the  reason  tliat  prevented  jou  from  telling 
ine  before  ?" 

'•  IVi-ause.  beautiful  .luno,  I  am  (he  most  discreet  of  men, 
and  ri'spei't  the  serret  of  a  lady,  however  tiitliiij;-." 

•'  1  am  glad  to  hear  that,"  replied  Juno,  ami  they  re-entered 
the  palace. 

V. 

Mercury  met  Juno  and  Ixion  in  the  gallery  leading  to  the 
grand  bancjueting  hall. 

•'  I  was  looking  for  you,"  said  the  god,  shaking  his  head. 
"  Jove  is  in  a  sublime  i*age.     Dinner  has  been  ready  this  hour." 

'•  The  King  of  Thessaly  and  the  Queen  of  Heaven  exchanged 
a  glance  and  entered  the  saloon.  Jove  looked  up  with  a  brow 
of  thunder,  but  di<l  not  condescend  to  send  forth  a  single  flash 
of  anger.  Jove  looked  up  and  Jove  looked  down.  All  Olym- 
pus trembled  as  the  father  of  gods  and  men  resumed  his  soup. 
The  rest  of  the  guests  seemed  nervous  and  reserved,  except  Cupid, 
wlio  said  immediately  to  Juno,  "  Your  majesty  has  been  de- 
tained :" 

•'  I  fell  asleep  in  a  bower  reading  Apollo's  last  poem."  replied 
Juno.  "  I  am  lucky,  however,  in  finding  a  companion  in  my 
negligence.     Ixion,  where  have  you  been?" 

••  Take  a  glass  of  nectar,  Juno,"  said  Cupid,  with  eyes  twink- 
ling with  mischief:  "  and  ju'rliaps  Ixion  will  jom  us." 

This  was  the  most  solemn  b;iii(juet  ever  celebrated  in  Olym- 
pup.  Every  one  seemed  out  of  humor  or  out  of  spirits.  Jupiter 
s])oke  only  in  monosyllables  of  su()i)ressed  rage,  that  sounded 
like  distant  thunder. 

Apollo  whispered  to  Minerva.  Merciu-y  never  opened  his  lips, 
but  occasionally  exchanged  significant  glances  with  (ianymede. 
Mars  compensated,  by  his  attentions  to  Venus,  for  his  want  of 
conversaticm.  Cupid  emi)loyed  himself  in  asking  disagreeable 
(piesiions.  At  length  the  goddesses  retired.  Mercury  exerted 
himself  to  amuse  Jove,  but  the  Thunder  scarcely  deigned  to 
smile  at  his  best  stories.  Mars  picked  his  teeth,  Apollo  played 
with  his  rings,  Ixion  was  buried  in  a  profound  reverie. 


VI. 


It  was  a  great  relief  to  all  when  Ganymede  summoned  them 
to  the  presence  of  their  late  coiii])nnions. 

••  I  liave  written  a  comment  upon  j'our  inscription,"  said 
Minerva  to  Ixion,  •'  and  am  anxious  for  your  opinion  of  it." 

"  I  am  a  wretclied  critic."  said  the  king,  breaking  away  from 
her.     Juno  smileil  upon  him  in  the  distance. 

•■  Ixi(»n."  said  Venus,  as  lie  passefl  by,  "come  and  talk  to  me." 

The  bf)ld  Tiiessalian  blushed,  he  stammered  out  an  unmeaning 
excuse,  he  quitted  the  a.stonished  but  good-natured  goddess,  and 
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seated  himself  by  Juno,  and  as  he  seated  himself  his  moody 
brow  seemed  suddenly  illumined  with  brilliant  light. 
"  Is  it  so?"  said  Venus. 
"  Hem!"  said  Minerva. 
"  Ha.  ha!"  said  Cupid, 
Jupiter  i)layed  pitiuet  with  Mercury. 

"  Everytliing  goes  wrong  to  day,"  said  the  King  of  Heaven; 
"cards  wretched,  and  kept  waiting  for  dinner,  and  by— a 
mortal!" 

"  Your  majesty  must  not  be  surprised,"  said  the  good-natured 
Mercui-y,  with  whom  Ixion  was  no  favorite.  Your  majesty 
must  not  be  very  much  surprised  at  tlie  conduct  of  this  creature. 
Considering  what  he  is,  and  where  he  is,  I  am  only  astonished 
that  his  head  is  not  more  turned  than  it  appears  to  be.  A  man, 
a  thing  made  of  mud,  and  in  heaven!  Only  think,  sire!  Is  it  not 
enougli  to  iiitiauie  the  brain  of  any  child  of  clay?  To  be  sure, 
keeping  your  majesty  from  dinner  is  little  short  of  celestial 
higli  treiison.  I  hardly  expected  that,  indeed.  To  order  me 
about,  to  treat  Ganymede  as  his  own  lackey,  and,  in  short,  to 
command  the  whole  household;  all  this  might  be  expected  from 
such  a  person  in  such  a  situation,  but  I  confess  I  did  think  he 
had  some  little  respect  left  for  your  majesty." 

"  And  he  does  order  you  about,  eh  ?"  inquired  Jove.  "  I  have 
the  spades." 

"  Oh!  'tis  quite  ludicrous,"  responded  the  son  of  Maia.  "  Your 
majesty  would  not  expect  from  me  the  offices  that  this  upstart 
dailv  requires." 

'•"Eteiiial  destiny!  is't  possible?  That  is  my  trick.  And 
Ganymede,  too  ?" 

"Oh!  quite  shocking,  I  assure  you.  sire,"  said  the  beautiful 
cup-bearer,  leaning  over  the  chair  of  Jove  with  all  the  easy  in- 
solence of  a  privileged  favorite.  "  Really,  sire,  if  Ixion  is  to  go 
on  in  the  way  he  does,  either  he  or  I  must  quit." 

"  Is  it  possible?"  exclaimed  Jupiter.  "  But  I  can  believe  any- 
thing of  a  man  who  keeps  me  waiting  for  dinner.  Two  and 
three  make  five." 

"  It  is  Juno  tliat  encourages  him  so,"  said  Ganj'mede. 
"  Does  she  encourage  him  ?"  inquired  Jove. 
"  Everybody  notices  it,"  protested  Ganymede. 
"  It  is  indeed  a  little  noticed,"  observed  Mercury. 
"What  business  has  such  a  fellow  to  speak  to  Juno?"  ex- 
claimed Jove.      "  A   mere   mortal,  a  mere   miserable  mortal! 
You  have  the  point.     How  I  have  been  deceived  in  this  fellow! 
Wlioever  could  have  supposed  that,  after  all  my  generosity  to 
him,  he  would  ever  have  kept  me  waiting  for  dinner?" 

"  He  was  walking  with  Juno."  said  Ganymede.     "  It  was  all 
a  sham  about  their  liaving  met  by  accident.     Cupid  saw  them." 
"  Ha!"  said  Jupiter,  turning  pale;    "  you  don't  say  so!     Re- 
piqued,  as  I  am  a  god.     Tliat  is  mine.     Wliere  is  the  queen?" 

•■  Talking  to  Ixion,  sire,"  said  Mercury.     "  Oh,  I  beg  your  par- 
don, sire;  I  did  not  know  you  meant  the  queen  of  diamonds."' 
"  Never  mind.     I  am  repi(iued,  and  1  have  been  kept  waiting 
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for  dinner.     Accursed  be  tliis  day!     Is  Ixion  really  talking  to 
Juno?    We  will  not  endure  this." 


VII. 


"  "Wheke  is  Juno?"  demanded  Jupiter.  ^ 

"  I  am  sure  I  cannot  say."  said  Venus,  witli  a  smile. 

••  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,"  said  Minerva,  witli  a  sneer. 

"  Wliere  is  Ixion?"  said  Cupid,  laughinj^:  outright. 

"  ^lercury.  (Tanymede,  find  the  Queen  of  Heaven  instantly," 
tlmndered  the  fatiier  of  gods  and  men. 

Tiie  celestial  messenger  and  tlie  lieavenly  page  Hew  away  out 
ofdilferent  doors.  Tiiere  was  a  terrible, "an  immortal  silence. 
Sublime  rage  lowered  on  tlie  brow  of  Jove  like  a  storm  upon  the 
mountain-top.  Minerva  seated  herself  at  tlie  card-table  and 
l)layed  at  patience.  Venus  and  Cupid  tittered  in  tlie  back- 
ground. Shortly  returned  the  envoys,  Mercury  looking  solemn, 
(tanymede  malignant. 

••Well?"  inquired  Jove;  and  all  Olympus  trembled  at  the 
monosyllable. 

lyiercury  shook  his  head. 

*•  Her  majesty  has  been  walking  on  the  terrace  with  the  King 
of  Thessaly."  rejilied  Ganymede. 

"  Wliere  is  she  now.  sir?"  demanded  Jupiter. 

^lercury  shrugged  his  slioulders. 

*•  Her  majesty  is  resting  herself  in  the  pavilion  of  Cupid,  with 
the  King  of  Thessaly,"  replied  (janymede. 

••Confusion!"  exclaimed  the  father  of  gods  and  men;  and  he 
rose  and  seized  a  candle  from  the  table,  scattering  the  cards  in 
all  directions.  Every  one  present,  Minerva  and  Venus,  and  Mars 
and  Apollo,  and  Mercury  and  Ganymede,  and  the  Muses,  and  the 
Graces,  and  all  the  winged  Genii— each  seized  a  candle;  rifling 
the  chandeliers,  each  followed  Jove. 

•'  This  way,"  said  Mercury. 

'•Tliis  way,"  said  Ganymede. 

"  This  way,  this  way!"  echoed  the  celestial  crowd. 

'*  Mischief!"  cried  Cupid:  "•  I  must  save  mv  victims." 

They  were  all  upon  the  ten-ace.  The  father  of  gods  and  men, 
though  both  in  a  passion  and  a  hurry,  moved  witli  dignity.  It 
was,  as  customary  in  lieaven,  a  cleaV  and  starry  niglit:  but  this 
eve  Diana  was  in(lis|)osed,  or  otherwise  engaged,  and  there  was 
i\i>  nioonliglit.     They  were  in  sight  of  the  pavilion." 

"  What  are  you  ?"  incjuired  Cupid  of  one  of  the  Genii,  who  ac- 
cidentally extinguished  liis  candle. 

••  I  am  a  ("loud,"  answered  the  winged  Genius. 

"  A  Cloud!  Jnst  the  thing.  Now  do  me  a  shrewd  turn,  and 
(.'npid  is  ever  your  d.-btor.  Fly.  fly,  pretty  Cloud,  and  encom- 
pass yon  pavilion  with  your  form,.  Away!  ask  no  questions; 
swift  as  my  word." 

"  I  rleclare.  there  is  a  fog."  said  Venus. 

"  An  evening  mist  in  heaven!"  said  Minerva. 

'•  Wliere  is  Xox  ?"  s;iid  .Io\c.  •'  Kvcryl  biiig  goes  wrong.  Who 
ever  heanl  of  a  mist  in  hi';i\ en  y 
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"  My  candle  is  out,"  aakl  Apollo. 

'•  And  mine,  too,"  said  Mars. 

•'  And  mine,  and  mine,  and  mine,"  said  Mercury  and  Gany- 
mede, and  tlie  Muses  nnd  the  CJ races. 

"  All  the  candles  are  out!"  said  ('u|)id:  "'  a  regular  fog.  I  can- 
not even  see  tiie  i)avilion:  it  nuist  be  hereabouts,  though,"  said 
the  god  to  himself.  "'So,  so;  I  should  be  at  home  in  my  own 
j)avilion.  and  am  tolerably  accustomed  to  stealing  about  in  the 
dark.  There  is  a  step;  and  here,  surely,  is  the  lock.  The  door 
ojiens,  but  the  Cloud  enters  before  me.  Juno,  Juno,"  whispered 
t!ie  (lOd  of  Love,  "  we  are  all  here.  Be  contented  to  escape,  like 
manv  other  innocent  dames,  with  your  reputation  only  under  a 
cloud;  it  will  soon  disperse;  and  lo!  the  heaven  is  clearing." 

•'  It  must  have  been  the  heat  of  our  flambeaus,"  said  Venus, 
"  for  see.  the  mist  is  vanished;  here  is  the  pavilion." 

Ganymede  ran  forward,  and  dashed  open  the  door.  Ixion  was 
alone. 

"  Seize  him."  said  Jove. 

"  Juno  is  not  here,"  said  Mercury,  with  an  air  of  blended  con- 
gratulation and  disai)pointment. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Jove:  "  seize  him!  He  Jcept  me  waiting 
for  dinner." 

"  Is  this  your  hospitality,  ^Egiochus  V"  exclaimed  Ixion,  in  a 
tone  of  bullving  innocence."    "  I  shall  defend  myself." 

"Seize  him,  seize  him!"  exclaimed  Jupiter.  "What!  do  you 
all  falter  V    Are  you  afraid  of  a  mortal  V" 

"  And  a  Thessalian  ?"  asked  Ganymede. 

No  one  advanced. 

"  Send  for  Hercules,"  said  Jove. 

"  I  will  fetch  him  in  an  instant."  said  Ganymede. 

"  I  protest,"  said  the  King  of  Thessaly,  "  against  this  violation 
of  the  most  sacred  rights." 

"  The  marriage-tie?"  said  Mercury. 

"  The  dinner-hour?"  said  Jove. 

"It  is  no  use  talking  sentiment  to  Ixion,"  said  Venus;  "all 
mortals  are  callous." 

"  Adventures  are  to  the  adventurous."  said  Minerva. 

"  Here  is  Hercules!  here  is  Hercules!" 

"  Seize  him!"  said  Jove;  •'  seize  that  man." 

In  vain  the  mortal  struggled  with  the  irresistible  demigod. 

"Shall  I  fetch  your  thunderbolt.  Jove?"  inquired  Ganymede. 

"  Anything  short  of  eternal  i)unishment  is  unworthy  of  a  god," 
answered  Jupiter,  with  great  dignity.  *'  Apollo,  bring  me  a 
wlieelof  vour  chariot." 

"  What  shall  I  do  to-morrow  morning?"  inquii-ed  the  God  of 
Light. 

"  Order  an  eclipse,"  replied  Jove.     "  Rind  the  insolent  wretch 
to  the  wheel:  hurl  him  to  hades:  its  motion  shall  be  perpetual." 
'  What  am  I  to  bind  him  with  ?"  in(|uired  Hercules. 

"  The  girdle  of  Venus,"  replicil  the  Thunderer. 

'■  What  is  all  this?"  inquired  Juno,  advancing,  pale  and  agi- 
tated. 
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"Come  ;il(^n<;:  you  sliall  see."  iniswered  Jupiter.  "Follow 
me.  follow  me." 

They  all  followed  the  leader,  all  the  Rods,  all  the  Genii:  in  the 
midst,  tlie  Inawny  husl>and  of  Hehe,  hearing  Ixion  aloft,  hound 
to  tlie  fatal  wIuh'I.  Tliey  reacluMl  the  terrace:  tiiey  descended 
the  sparkliii<;-  steps  of  lapis-la/.iili.  Hercules  held  his  liurden  on 
hiiih,  reaily.  at  a  nod,  to  jiluu^e  tlie  iiaplcss  hut  i)resunii)t.i()us 
mortal  tluough  space  into  hades.  The  heavenly  group  sur- 
rounded him.  and  j>ee])ed  over  the  starry  abyss.  It  was  a  fine 
moral,  and  ilemonstrated  tlie  usual  infelicity  that  attends  un- 
e»pial  connections. 

••  Celestial  despot!"  said  Ixion. 

In  a  moment  all  sounds  were  hushed,  as  they  listened  to  the 
last  words  of  the  unrivaled  victim.  Juno,  in  despair,  leant  upon 
tiie  respective  anus  of  Venus  and  Minerva. 

"Celestial  despoil"  said  Ixion.  "  I  defy  the  immortal  ingenuity 
of  thy  cruelty.  My  memory  must  he  as  eternal  as  thy  torture; 
that  will  support  me." 


THE   INFERNAL  MARRIAGE. 


[I'roserpine  was  the  dangliter  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres.  Pluto, 
thfCodof  Hell,  hecamc  enamored  of  lier.  His  addresses  wei'e 
favored  hy  her  father,  hut  oppo.sed  hy  Ceres.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  surprised  her  on  the  ijlains  of  Enna,  and  carried 
her  off  in  his  chariot.] 


PAUT  I. 


I. 

It  was  clearly  a  runaway  match — never  indeed  was  such  a 
su!>lime  elopement.  The  four  horses  werec<)al-hiack.  with  hlood- 
red  manes  ami  tails:  and  they  were  shod  with  rubies.  They 
were  harnessed  to  a  basaltic  car  by  a  single  rein  of  Hame.  Wav- 
ing his  double-pronged  trident  in  the  air,  the  god  struck  the  blue 
lircast  of  ('vane,  ami  the  watei's  instantly  ]»arled.  In  I'ushed 
the  wild  chariot,  the  pale  and  inscnsjl)]*'  Proserpine  clinging  to 
Hm'  lueast  of  her  grim  U)ver. 

Through  the  depths  of  the  hitherto  unfathomed  lake  the  in- 
firnal  steeds  held  their  breatldess  course.  The  car  jolted  against 
its  !)ed.  "Save  mel"  ex<laimed  tiie  future  Queen  of  Hades,  and 
she  clung  with  renewed  energy  to  the  bosom  of  tlie  dark  bride- 
groom. Tlif  eaith  o|)ened;  tiiey  entered  the  kingdom  of  tlic 
(Jnomes.  Hen-  I'i\ito  was  popular.  The  luriil  populace  gave 
him  a  loud  sliout.     The  chariot  whirled  along  through  shadowy 
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cities  and  by  dim  liighways,  swarming  with  a  busy  race  of 
shades. 

"Ye  flowery  meads  of  Enna!"  exclaimed  tlic  terrified  Pros- 
erpine. "  I  shall  never  view  you  again  ?  Wliat  an  execrable 
climate!" 

"  Here,  liowever,  in-door  nature  is  charming,"  responded 
Phito.  "  Tis  a  great  nation  of  manufacturers.  You  are  l)etter, 
I  liope,  my  Proserpine.  The  passage  of  tlie  water  is  never  very 
agreeable,  especially  to  ladies." 

'•  And  which  is  our  next  stage?"  inijuired   Pros(n-i)ine, 

"  The  center  of  earth,"  rei)lied  Pluto  "  Traveling  is  so  much 
improved  that  at  tiiis  rate  we  shall  reach  hades  before  night." 

"  Alas!""  exclaimeil  Proser|)ine,  "  is  not  this  night?"' 

"  You  are  not  unliai)|)y,  my  Proserpine?" 

"  Beloved  of  my  heart.  1  have  given  up  everything  for  you!  I 
do  not  repent,  but  I  am  thinking  of  my  mother." 

"  Time  will  pacify  the  Lady  Ceres.  What  is  done  cannot  be 
undone.  In  the  winter,  when  a  residence  among  us  is  even  de- 
siral)le,  I  should  not  he  suri)rised  were  she  to  pay  us  a  visit."* 

••  Her  prejudices  are  so  strong,"  murmured  the  bride.  "  O!  my 
Pluto,  I  hoj)e  your  family  will  be  kind  to  me." 

'*  Who  could  be  unkind  to  Proserpine  ?  Ours  is  a  very  domes- 
tic circle.  I  can  assure  you  that  everything  is  so  well  ordered 
among  us  that  I  have  no  recollection  of  a  domestic  broil." 

'•But  marriage  is  such  a  revolution  in  a  bachelor's  establish- 
ment," replied  Proserpine,  despondingly.  To  tell  the  truth, 
too.  I  am  half  frightened  at  the  thought  of  the  Furies.  I  have 
heard  that  their  tempers  are  so  violent." 

"They  mean  well;  their  feelings  are  strong,  but  their  hearts 
are  in  the  right  place.  I  flatter  myself  you  will  like  my  nieces, 
the  Parcae.  They  are  accomplished,  and  favorites  among  the 
men." 

"  Indeed!" 

"  Oh!  quite  irresistible." 

"  ]\Iy  heart  misgives  me.  I  wish  you  had  at  least  paid  them 
the  compliment  of  apprising  them  of  our  marriage." 

"Cheer  up.  For  myself,  I  have  none  but  pleasant  anticipa- 
tions. I  long  to  be  at  home  once  more  by  my  own  fireside,  and 
patting  my  faithful  Cerberus." 

••  I  think  I  shall  like  Cerberus;  I  am  fond  of  dogs." 

"  I  am  sure  you  will.  He  is  the  most  faithful  creature  in  the 
worl.l." 

"  Is  he  very  fierce?" 

"  Not  if  he  takes  a  fancy  to  you;  and  who  can  help  taking  a 
fancy  to  Proserpine  ?" 

"  Ah!  my  Pluto,  you  are  in  love." 


II. 

"  Is  this  hades  ?"  inquired  Pro.serpine. 

An  avenue  of  colossal  bulls,  sculptured  in  basalt  and  breath- 
ing living  flame,  led  to  gates  of  l)rass.  adorned  with  friezes  of 
rubies  representing  the  wars  and  discomfiture  of  the  Titans.    A 
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crimson  cloiul  concealed  the  height  of  tlic  immense  portal,  and 
on  either  side  hovered  o'er  the  extending  walls  of  the  city;  a 
\vat(.'li- tower  or  a  battlement  occasionally  flashing  forth,  and 
forcing  their  forms  through  the  lurid  ol)scurity. 

"  Queen  of  Hades!  wi-lcome  to  your  capital!"  exclaimed  Pluto. 

The  monarch  rose  in  his  car  and  whirled  a  javelin  at  the  gates. 
There  was  an  awful  I'lang.  and  then  a  still  more  terrible  growl, 

••  My  faitld'ul  Cerberus!"  exclaimed  the  king. 

The  i)ortals  Mew  ojien,  and  revealed  the  gigantic  form  of  the 
celebrated  watch-dog  of  hell.  It  completely  tilletl  tlieir  wide 
expanse.  "Who  but  Pluto  could  have  viewed  without  horror 
that  enox'mous  body  covered  with  shaggy  s))ikes,  tiiose  frightful 
]>aws  clothed  with  claws  of  steel,  that  tail  like  a  boa-constrictor, 
those  fiery  eyes  that  blazed  like  the  blood-red  lamps  in  a  pharos, 
and  those  tlu-ee  forky  tongues,  round  each  of  wlucli  were  en- 
twined a  vigorous  fannly  of  green  rattlesnakes! 

"Ah!  Cerbv!  Cerbv!"  exclaimed  Pluto;  "my  fond  and  faith- 
ful Cerby!" 

Proseri)ine  screamed  as  the  animal  gamboled  up  to  the  side  of 
the  chariot  and  held  out  its  paw  to  its  master.  Tlien.  licking  the 
royal  jialm  with  its  three  tongues  at  once,  it  renewed  its  station 
with  a  wag  of  its  tail  which  raised  such  a  cloud  of  dust  that  for 
a  few  minutes  nothing  was  perceptible. 

"  The  monster!"  exclaimed  Proserpine. 

"  Mv  love!"  exclaimed  Pluto,  with  astonishment. 

"  Tlie  hideous  brute!" 

"  My  dear!"  exclaimed  Pluto. 

"  Hi?  shall  never  touch  me." 

"  Proserpine!" 

"  Don't  touch  me  with  that  hand.  You  never  shall  touch  me, 
if  you  allow  that  disgusting  animal  to  lick  your  hand." 

•*  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  there  are  few  beings  of  any  kind 
for  whom  I  have  a  gi-eater  esteem  than  that  faithful  and  affec- 
tionate beast."' 

"  Oh!  if  you  like  Cerberus  better  than  me,  I  have  no  more  to 
say,"  exclaimed  the  bride,  bridling  up  with  indignation. 

"My  Proserpine  is  perverse,"  replied  Pluto;  "  her  memorj'  has 
scarcely  done  me  justice." 

"  I  am  sure  you  said  you  liked  Cerberus  better  tlian  anything 
in  the  world,"  continued  the  goddess,  with  a  voice  trembling 
with  passion. 

"  T  said  no  such  thing,"  replied  Pluto,  somewhat  sternly. 

"  I  see  how  it  is,"  replied  Proserpine,  with  a  sob;  "you  are 
lire<l  of  me." 

"My  beloved!" 

"  I  never  expected  this."  >. 

"Mv  child!" 

"  Was  it  for  this  I  left  my  mother?" 

"  I'ower  of  hailes!     How  you  can  say  such  things?'' 

"  Proke  lier  heart?" 

"  Proserpine!     Proserpine!" 

"(Jave  up  daylight?" 

"  f'or  the  sake  of  heaven,  then,  calm  yourself!" 
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*'  Sacrifireil  cvcrtliinj^  V" 

"  My  love!  my  \uv\  my  anu^cll  wliat  is  all  this?" 

"  Aiid  Hieii  to  he  ahiiscd  for  the  sake  of  a  (lo.t^!"' 

'•  Bv  all  the  shades  of  liell,  hut  this  is  enough  to  provoke  even 
immortals.  What  have  I  done,  said,  or  thouglit,  to  justify  such 
treatment  V 

••Oh!  me!" 

"  Proserpine!" 

•■  Heigho!" 

••  Proserj)ine!     Proserpine!" 

••  So  soon  is  the  veil  witlidrawn!" 

••  Dearest,  you  must  he  unwell.  This  journey  luxs  been  too 
nuu'li  for  yf)u." 

•■  On  our  very  hridal  day  to  be  so  treated!" 

'•  iSoul  of  my  existence,  don't  make  me  mad.  I  love  you,  I 
.^dore  you;  I  have  no  hope,  no  wisli,  no  thouglit  but  you.  I 
swear  it;  I  swear  it  l)y  my  scejjter  and  my  throne.  Speak, 
speak  to  your  Pluto;  tell  Idm  all  your  wish,  all  your  desire. 
What  would  you  have  me  dor" 

••  Shoot  that  horrid  beast." 

"  Ah!  me!" 

•'  What,  you  will  not!  I  thought  how  it  would  be.  I  am 
Proserpine,  your  beloved,  adored  Proser2)ine.  You  have  no  wisli, 
no  hope,  no  thought  but  for  me!  I  have  only  to  speak,  and 
what  I  desire  will  he  instantly  done!  And  1  do  speak,  I  tell  you 
my  wish,  I  express  to  you  my  desire,  an<l  I  am  instantly  refused! 
And  what  have  I  requested  !'  Is  it  such  a  mighty  favor?  Is  it 
anything  unreasonable?  Is  there,  indeed,  in  my  entreaty  any- 
thing so  vastly  out  of  rhe  way?  The  death  of  a  dog,  a  disgust- 
ing animal,  which  has  already  shaken  my  nerves  to  pieces;  and 
if  ever  (here  she  hid  her  face  in  his  breast),  if  ever  that  event 
should  occur  which  both  must  desire,  my  Pluto,  I  am  sure  the 
very  sight  of  that  horrible  beast  will,  I  dare  not  say  what  it 
will  do." 

Pluto  looked  puzzled. 

"  Indeed,  my  Prosperine,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  grant  your 
re(iuest;  for  Cerberus  is  immortal,  like  ourselves." 

••  Me!  miserable!" 

'•  Some  arrangement,  however,  may  be  made  to  keep  him  out 
<)f  your  sight  and  hearing.     I  can  banish  him." 

•"•Can  you,  indeed  .<  Oh!  banish  him,  my  Pluto!  pray  banish 
him!     I  never  shall  be  happy  until  Cerberus  is  banished." 

••I  will  do  anything  you  desire:  but  I  confess  to  you  I  have 
some  misgivings.  He  is  an  invaluable  watch-dog;  and  I  fear, 
without  his  superintendence,  the  guardians  of  the  gate  will 
scarcely  do  their  duty." 

"  Oh!  yes:  I  am  sure  they  will,  my  Pluto!  I  will  ask  them  to, 
1  will  asiv  them  myself,  1  will  request  them,  as  a  particular  and 
personal  favor  to  myself,  to  be  verycai'eful  indeed.  And  if  they 
do  their  duty,  and  I  am  sure  they  will,  they  shall  be  styled,  as  a 
reward,  •  Prosi)erine's  Own  Guards.'  " 

"  A  reward,  indeed!"  said  the  enamored  monarch,  as,  with  a 
sigh,  he  signed  tlie  order  for  the  banishment  of  Cerberus  in  the 
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form  (if  liis  ini>ni()ti(Mi  to  the  office  of  master  of  the  royal  and 
imperial  bloodhouiuls. 

III. 

The  Imrninp:  waves  of  Plilegethon  assumed  a  lis'bter  hue.  It 
was  mornini;.  It  was  the  morning  after  tlie  arrival  of  Pluto  and 
his  unexpected  bride.  In  one  of  tlie  principal  rooms  of  the 
palace  tlu-ee  beautiful  females,  clothed  in  cerulean  robes 
si)angled  with  stars,  and  their  heads  adorned  with  golden 
crowns,  were  at  work  together.  One  held  a  distaff,  from 
wiiich  the  second  spun;  and  tlie  third  wielded  an  enormous  i>air 
of  adamantine  shears,  with  which  she  periietually  severed  the 
labors  of  lier  sisters.  Tall  were  they  in  stature  and  beautiful  in 
form.  Very  fair,  an  expression  of  haughty  serenity  pervaded 
their  majestic  countenances.  Their  three  compainons,  however, 
though  apparently  of  the  same  sex,  were  of  a  ditferent  charac- 
ter. If  women  can  ever  be  ugly,  certainly  tliese  three  ladies 
might  put  in  a  valid  claim  to  that  epithet.  Their  complexions 
were  dark  and  withered,  and  their  eyes,  though  bright,  were 
bloodshot.  Scantily  <'lothed  in  black  garments,  not  unstained 
with  gore,  their  wan  and  ofi'ensive  forms  were  but  slightly 
veiled.  Their  hands  were  talons:  their  feet  cloven:  and  ser])ents 
were  wreathed  round  their  brows  instead  of  hair.  Their  restless 
and  agitated  carriage  afforded  also  not  less  striking  contrast  to 
the  polished  and  aristocratic  demeanor  of  their  companions. 
Thev  paced  the  chaml)er  with  hurried  and  unecjual  steps,  and 
wil<i  and  uncouth  gestures:  waving,  with  reckless  ferocity, 
burning  torciies  and  whips  of  scorpions.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  aild  that  these,  were  the  Furies,  and  that  the  conversation 
which  I  am  ai)out  to  re])ort  was  carried  on  with  the  Fates. 

'•  A  thousand  ser[)ents!"'  shrieked  Tisii)hone.  "  1  will  never 
believe  it." 

••  Hacks  and  flames!"  squeaked  Megsera.     "It  is  impossible." 

"  Eternal  torturel"'  moaneil  Alecto.     "  'Tis  a  lie.'" 

"  Not  Jupiter  him.self  should  convince  us!"  the  Furies  joined 
in  infernal  chortis. 

"  "Tis  nevertheless  true."  cahnly  observed  th<>  beautiful  Clotho. 

••  You  will  soon  have  the  honor  of  being  i)resented  to  her," 
a<lded  th<'  serene  Ijtchesis. 

'•  And  whatever  we  may  feel,"  observed  the  considerate  Atro- 
pos,  ••  I  think,  my  dear  girls,  you  had  better  restrain  your- 
inAvcs." 

'•  -And  what  sort  of  thing  is  she?"  inquired  Tisiphone,  with  a 
shriek. 

•■  I  have  heard  tliat  she  is  lovely,"  answered  Clotho.  "  Indeed, 
it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  affair  in  ajiy  other  way." 

'■  Tis  neither  possibli'  to  account  for  nor  to  justify  it,"  squeaked 
Megaera. 

"  Is  there,  indeed,  a  queen  in  lieU?""  moaned  Alecto. 

"We  shall  hold  no  more   Irawing-rooins,"  said  Lachesis. 

"We  will  never  attend  hers."  said  the  Furies. 

"You  must,"  rep  ied  the  Fates. 
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"  I  have  no  doubt  she  will  ^ive  lieis«jlf  airs,"  sliriekcd  Tisipli- 
one. 

"  We  imist  renu'iiiber  wliere  she  lias  been  bioujj;lit  up.  and  be 
considerate,"  replietl  Lachesis." 

"  I  dare  say  you  three  will  get  on  very  well  with  her."  s({ueaketl 
Megaera.     "  You  always  get  on  well  with  ])eople." 

"  We  must  n'iii('inl)er  how  very  strange  things  here  must  ap- 
pear to  her,"  observed  Atr()j)()s. 

"  No  one  can  deny  tliat  there  are  some  very  disagreeable 
sights."  said  Clotho. 

"  Tiiere  is  something  in  that,"  replie<I  TisiplK)ne,  looking  in 
the  glass  and  arranging  her  serpents;  •'  for  my  part,  poor  girl.  1 
almost  pity  her,  when  1  think  she  will  have  to  visit  the  Harpies." 


IV. 

At  this  moment  four  little  pages  entered  the  room,  who,  with- 
out exception,  were  the  most  hideous  dwarfs  th.at  ever  attended 
upon  a,  monarch.  Tiiev  were  clothed  only  in  party-colored 
tunics,  and  their  breasts  and  legs  were  quite  bare.  From  the 
countenance  of  the  first  you  would  have  supposed  he  was  in  a 
convulsion;  his  hands  were  clinched  and  his  hair  stood  on  end: 
this  was  Terror!  The  protruded  veins  of  the  second  seemed 
ready  to  burst,  and  his  rubicund  visage  decidedly  proved  that  he 
had  blood  in  his  head;  this  was  Rage!  The  third  was  an  ashen 
color  throughout;  this  was  Paleness!  And  the  fourth,  with  a 
countenance  not  without  traces  of  beauty,  was  even  more  dis- 
gusting than  his  companions  from  the  quantity  of  horrible  flies, 
centipedes,  snails,  and  other  noisome  slimy,  and  indescribai)le 
monstrosities  that  were  crawling  all  about  his  body  and  feeding 
on  his  decaying  features.  The  name  of  this  fourth  page  was 
Death! 

"  The  king  and  queen!"  announced  the  pages. 

Pluto,  during  the  night,  had  prepared  Proserpine  for  the  worst, 
and  had  endeavored  to  persuade  her  that  his  love  would  ever 
compensate  for  all  annoyances.  She  was  in  excellent  spirits  and 
in  very  good  humor;  therefore,  though  she  could  with  difficulty 
stifle  a  scream  when  she  recognized  the  Furies,  she  recei^'ed  tlie 
congratulations  of  the  Parcae  with  much  cordiality. 

"  I  have  the  pleasure,  Proserpine,  of  presenting  you  to  my 
family,"  said  Pluto. 

*'  Who,  1  am  sure,  hope  to  make  hades  agreeable  to  your 
majesty,"  rejoined  Clotho.  The  Furies  uttered  a  suppresse<l 
sound  between  a  miu'mur  and  a  growl. 

"  I  have  ordered  the  chariot,"  said  Pluto.  "  I  proiwse  to  take 
the  queen  a  ride,  and  show  her  some  of  our  lions." 

"  She  will,  I  am  sure,  be  delighted,"  said  Lachesis. 

"  I  long  to  see  Ixion,"  said  Proserpine. 

"The  wretch!"  shrieked  Tisiphone. 

"I  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  has  been  very  unfairly 
treateil."  said  Proserpine. 

"  What!"  s(pieaked  .Meg;vra.     "■The  ravisher!" 
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"Ay!  it  is  all  vitv  well."  ivplied  Pi-oserpine;  "but,  for  my 
jiart.  if  we  know  tlu'  truth  of  tliat  affair "' 

"  Is  it  possihlc  tliat  your  majesty  can  sp'^ak  in  sncli  a  tone  of 
levity  of  sm-li  an  dlfeiuler  ?"  slu-ieked  Tisiplione. 

"  Is  it  possible?"  moaned  Alecto. 

"All!  you  have  beard  only  one  side  of  the  question;  but  for 
niv  part,  knowiui;-  as  much  of  Juno  as  I  do " 

"••  Tlie  Queen  of  Heaven!"  observed  Atropos,  witli  an  intimi- 
dating-glance. 

••  The  Queen  of  Fiddlestick!"  said  Proserpine;  '•  as  great  a  tlu't 
as  ever  existed,  with  all  her  jjrndish  looks." 

The  Fates  and  the  Furies  exchanged  glances  of  astonishment 
and  horror. 

"For  mv  i)art."  continued  Pn)seri)ine.  "I  make  it  a  rule 
to  sui)port"the  weaker  side,  and  nothing  will  ever  persuade  me 
that  Ixion  is  not  a  victim,  and  a  pitiable  one." 

••  Well!  men  generally  have  the  best  of  it  in  these  affairs," said 
Lachesis,  with  a  forced  smile. 

••Juno  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  herself,"  said  Proserpine. 
••Had  I  been  in  her  situation,  they  should  have  tied  me  to  a 
wheel  tirst.  At  anv  rate,  they  ought  to  have  punished  him  in 
heaven.  I  have  no" idea  of  those  people  sending  every  viauvais 
Slljit  to  lu'll." 

••  But  what  shall  we  do?"  inquired  Pluto,  who  wished  to  turn 
the  conversation. 

"  Sliall  we  turn  out  a  sinner  and  hunt  him  for  her  majesty's 
diversion?"  suggested  Tisi]»hone.  Hanking  her  serpents. 

"Nothing  of  the  kind  will  ever  divert  me,"  said  Proserpine; 
••  for  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  do  not  at  all  approve 
of  these  eternal  punishments,  or,  indeed,  of  any  ])unishment 
wliatever." 

•The    heretic!"    whispered    Tisiphone    to    Megajra.      Alecto 

moaned. 

"  It  might  lie  more  interesting  to  her  majesty,"  said  Atropos, 
"  to  witness  some  of  those  extraordinary  instancesof  predestined 
miserv  with  which  hades  abounds.     Shall  we  visit  CEdipus?" 

"  P()or  ft'llow!"  exclaimed  Proserjiine.  "For  myself,  I  will- 
ingly confess  tliat  Torture  disgusts  and  Destiny  puzzles  me." 

The  Fates  and  the  Furies  all  alike  started. 

"  I  do  not  understanil  this  riddle  of  Destiny,"  continued  the 
young  (pieen.  "  If  vou.  Parca'.  have  predestined  that  a  man 
sliould  commit  a  crime,  it  a])pears  to  me  very  unjust  tliat  you 
should  afterward  call  iiimhi  the  Furies  to  punish  him  for  its  com- 
mission." 

••  liut  a  man  is  a  free  agent,"  observed  Lachesis,  in  as  mild  a 
tone  as  she  coulil  command. 

••Then  what  becomes  of  Destiny  ?"  replied  Proserpine. 

"Destiny  is  eternal  and  irresistible,"  reiilied  Clotho.  "  All  is 
ordained:  but  man  is.  nevertheless,  master  of  his  own  actions." 

"  I  -lo  not  niuh-rstand  that,"  said  Proserpine. 

"  It  is  not  meant  to  lie  understood,"  said  Atropos;  "but  you 
•niii-^t  nevertheless  believe  it." 
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"  I  make  it  a  nile  only  to  lu'lic'vc  what  1  understuud,"  replied 
Proserin  ne. 

"  It  aii|)ears,"  said  Laehesis,  with  a  blended  glance  of  con- 
tenii)t  and  vengeance,  "that  ycmr  majesty,  tliough  a  goddess,  is 
an  Atlieist." 

"As  for  that,  anybody  nuiy  call  me  just  wliat  they  please, 
pr(j\  ided  thev  do  notliing  else.  So  long  as  1  am  not  tied  to  a 
wheel  or  whipped  with  scor]iioiis  for  speaking  my  mind,  I  shall 
be  as  tolerant  of  the  speec-li  antl  acts  of  olliers  as  I  expect  tliem 
to  be  tolerant  of  mine.  Come,  Fluto,  I  am  sure  tiiat  the  chariot 
must  be  readv!" 

So  saying,  her  majesty  took  the  arm  of  her  spouse,  and  with  a 
haughty  courtesy,  left  the  apartment. 

"  Did  you  ever!"  shrieked  Tisiphone,  as  the  door  closed. 

"  No!  never!"  squeaked  Jlegajra, 

"  Never!  never!"  moaned  Alecto. 

"She  must  understand  what  she  believes,  must  she?"  said 
Lachesis,  scarcely  less  irritated. 

"  I  never  heard  such  nonsense,"  said  Clotho. 

"  What  next!"  said  Atropos. 

"  Disgusted  with  Torture!"  exclaimed  the  Furies. 

"  Puzzled  with  Destiny!"  said  the  Fates. 


It  was  the  third  morning  after  the  infernal  marriage:  the 
slumbering  Proserpine  reposed  in  the  arms  of  the  snoring 
Pluto.  There  was  a  loud  knocking  at  the  chamber-door.  Pluto 
jumped  up  in  the  middle  of  a  dream. 

"  :\Iy  life,  what  is  the  matter?"  exclaimed  Proserpine. 

The  knocking  was  repeated  and  increased.  There  was  also  a 
loud  sliout  of  "  treason,  murder,  and  fire!" 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  exclaimed  the  god,  jumping  out  of 
bed  and  seizing  his  trident.     "  Wlio  is  there?" 

"Your  pages,  your  faithful  pages!  Treason,  treason!  For 
the  sake  of  hell,  open  the  door.     Murder,  fire,  treason!" 

"  Enter!"  said  Pluto,  as  tlie  door  was  unlocked. 

And  Terror  and  Rage  entered. 

"You  frightful  tilings,  get  out  of  the  room!"  cried  Proser- 
pine. 

"  A  moment,  my  angel!"  said  Pluto,  '' a  single  moment.  Be 
not  alarmed,  my  "best  love:  I  pray  you  be  not  alaimed.  Well, 
imps,  wliy  am  T  disturbed?" 

"Oh!"  "said  Terror.  Rage  could  not  speak,  but  gnashed  his 
teeth  and  stamped  his  feet. 

"O-o-o-h!"  repeated  Terror. 

"  Speak,  cursed  imps!"  cried  the  enraged  Pluto;  and  he  raised 
his  arm. 

"  A  man!  a  man!"  cried  Terror.  "  Treason,  treason!  a  man! 
a  man!" 

"  Whatman?"  said  Pluto,  in  a  rage. 

"  A  man,  a  live  man,  has  entered  helll" 
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'•You  don't  say  so?"  said  Proserpine;  "a  man,  a  live  mau 
Let  n\e  see  liini  inunediately." 

'•  Where  is  lieV"  said  Pluto:  "  what  is  he  doing?" 

"  He  is  liere,  tliere.  and  everywhere!  asking  for  your  wife, 
and  singinu  like  anything." 

•'  Proserpinel"  said  I'iuto.  rf])roaeh fully,  hut.  to  do  the  god 
justiee.  he  was  more  astounded  than  jealous. 

•■  I  am  sure  I  shall  he  delighted  to  see  him:  it  is  so  long  since 
T  have  seen  a  live  man."  said  Proserpine.  "  Who  can  he  be?  A 
man.  an<l  a  live  man!  How  delightfull  It  must  he  a  messenger 
from  my  mother." 

'*  Hut  how  came  he  here?" 

"  Ahl  how  came  he  here?"  echoed  Terror. 

"  No  time  must  be  lost!"  exclaimed  Pluto,  scrambling  on  his 
robe.  "Seize  him.  and  bring  liim  into  the  council  chamber. 
!\Iy  charming  Pi-oserpine,  excuse  me  for  a  mojnent." 

•'  Not  at  all.   1  will  accomi)any  you." 

"Biit.  my  love,  my  sweetest,  my  own.  this  is  business:  these 
are  affairs  of  state.  The  council  chamber  is  not  a  place  for 
you." 

"  And  why  not?"  said  Proserpine.  "  I  have  no  idea  of  ever 
leaving  you  for  a  moment.  Why  not  for  ine  as  well  as  for  the 
Fates  and  the  Furies?  Am  I  not  queen  ?  1  have  no  ideaof  sucli 
nonsense!" 

•'  My  love!"  said  the  deprecating  luisband. 

*'  You  don't  go  without  me,"  said  the  imperious  wife,  seizing 
his  robe. 

'•  I  must!"  said  I'luto. 

"  Then  you  shall  never  return,"  said  Proserpine. 

"  Enchantress!  be  reasonable." 

"  I  never  was.  and  I  never  will  be."  replied  the  goddess. 

"Treason!  treason!"  screamed  Terror. 

"  My  love,  I  must  go!" 

"  Pluto,"  said  Proserpine,  "  understand  me  once  for  all,  I 
will  not  be  contradicted." 

Rage  stamped  his  foot. 

'•  Proserpine,  understand  me  once  for  all,  it  is  impossible," 
said  the  go<l.  frowning. 

••  My  Phitol"  said  tlie  queen.  "  Is  it  my  Pluto  who  speaks 
thus  sternly  to  me?  Is  it  he  who  but  an  hour  ago,  a  short  hour 
ai;o,  died  upon  my  bosom  in  transports  and  stifled  me  with 
kisses?  Unhappy  woman!  wretched,  miserable  Proser])ine! 
Oh!  my  mother!  ?ny  kind,  my  affectionate  mother!  Have  I  dis- 
obeyed you  for  this?  Imik  this  have  I  deserted  you?  Fortius 
have  I  i)r()ken  your  beloved  heart?"  Slie  burieil  her  face  in  the 
crimson  counterpane,  and  bedewed  its  gorgeous  embroidery 
with  her  fast-flowing  tears. 

"  Treason!"  shouted  Terror. 

"  Ha!  ha!  ha!"  exclaimiMl  the  hysterical  Proserpine. 

"  What  am  I  to  do."  cried  Pluto.  "  Proscri)ine,  my  adored, 
my  })eloved,  my  enchantitig  Proserpine,  comjujse  yourself;  for 
my  sake,  compose  yoiu-self.  I  love  you!  I  adore  you!  You 
knfnv  it!  oh,  indeed,  ycju  knf)w  it!"' 
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Tlie  liysterifs  increased. 

"Treason!  treason!"'  si lonted  Terror. 

"Hold  }-onr  infernal  tonj^ue,"  said  Pinto.  "  What  do  I  fan; 
for  treason  when  the  (pieen  is  in  this  state  V  He  knelt  by 
the  bedside,  and  tried  to  stop  her  month  with  kisses,  and  ever 
and  anon  whisjiered  his  passion.  "My  Proserpine,  I  beseech 
yon  to  be  calm:  1  will  do  anytliiiij;' you  like.  Come,  come,  tiien, 
to  the  conncill"" 

The  hysterics  ceased:  tlic  tpieen  clasped  him  in  her  arms  and 
rewarded  him  with  a  thousand  embraces.  Then,  jumping  up- 
she  bathed  her  swollen  eyes  with  a  beautiful  cosmetic  that  she 
and  her  maidens  had  distilled  from  the  Mosvers  of  Enna:  and, 
wrapping  herself  up  in  her  shawl,  descended  with  his  majesty, 
who  was  quite  as  much  puzzled  about  the  cause  of  this  disturb- 
aince  as  when  he  was  lirst  roused. 


VI. 


Crossino  an  immense  covered  brid<;e,  the  origin  of  the  Bridge 
of  Sighs  at  Veni'-(\  over  the  royal  gardens,  which  consisted  en- 
tirely of  cypress,  the  royal  pair,  preceded  by  the  pages  in  wait- 
ing, entered  the  council  chamber.  The  council  was  already  as- 
sembled. On  either  side  of  a  throne  of  sulphur,  from  which 
issued  the  four  infernal  rivers  of  Lethe.  Phlegethon,  C'ocytus, 
and  Acheron,  were  ranged  the  Eumenides  and  the  Parcaj. 
Lachesis  and  her  sisters  turned  up  their  noses  when  tliey  ob- 
served Proserpine:  but  the  Eumenides  could  not  stifle  their  fury, 
in  spite  of  tlie  hints  of  tiieir  more  subdued  i)ut  imt  less  malignant 
co;n  pan  ions. 

••  What  is  all  thisr"  incpiired  Pluto. 

"Tlie  constitution  is  in  danger."  saiil  the  Parca^,  in  chorus. 

"Both  in  church  and  state,"  added  the  P\n-ies.  '•  Tis  a  case 
of  treasc)n  and  i)laspliemy:"  and  they  waved  their  torches  an<l 
shook  their  whips  with  delighted  anticiitation  of  their  use. 

"  Detail  the  circumstances,"  said  Pluto,  waving  his  hand 
majesticalh'  to  Lachesis,  in  whose  good  sense  he  had  great  con- 
fidence. 

"  A  man.  a  living  man.  has  entei'ed  your  kingdc)m.  unknown 
and  unnoticed,"  said  Lachesis. 

"  By  my  scepter,  is  it  true  V"  said  the  astonished  king.  "Is  he 
seized  V" 

"  The  extraordinai-y  mortal  bafHes  our  efforts,"  said  Lachesis., 
"He  bears  with  him  a  lyre,  the  charmed  gif  of  Apollo,  an  1  so 
setlucing  are  his  strains  that  in  vain  our  guards  advance  to  ar- 
rest his  course;  they  immediately  begin  dancing,  and  he  easily 
eludes  their  efforts.  The  genei'al  confusion  is  indescribable. 
All  business  is  at  a  standstill:  Ixon  rests  upon  his  whe-1;  old 
Sisyphus  sits  down  on  his  mountain,  and  his  stone  has  fallen 
with  a  terrible  plasii  into  Acheron.  In  sh  rt,  unless  we  are  en- 
ergetic, we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution.' 

"  His  purpose?" 

"  He  seeks  yourself  and— her  majesty,"  added  Lachesis,  witl? 
a  sneer. 
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"  Iininediately  announce  that  we  will  receive  him," 

The  unexpected  guest  was  not  slow  in  acknowledging  the 
royal  sunuuons.  A  hasty  treaty  was  drawn  up;  he  was  to  enter 
the  palace  vuiniolested,  on  condition  that  he  ceased  playing  his 
lyre.  The  Fates  and  the  Furies  exchanged  significant  glances 
as  iiis  approacli  was  announced. 

The  man.  the  live  man.  whti  had  committed  the  unprecedented 
crime  of  entering  hell  witiiout  a  license,  and  the  previou  de- 
posit of  his  soul  as  security  for  tiie  good  behavior  of  his  b  dy, 
stood  before  the  surjirised  and  indignant  court  of  hades.  Tall 
and  graceful  in  statuie,  and  crowned  with  laurels,  Proserpine 
was  glad  to  oliserve  tliat  the  man,  who  was  evidently  famous, 
was  also  good-looking. 

••  Thy  jiurpose.  mortal  ?"  inquired  Pluto,  with  awful  majesty. 

"  Mercy!"  answered  th  stranger  in  a  voice  of  exquisite  melody, 
and  sufficiently  embarrassed  to  render  him  interesting. 

"  Wiiat  is  mercy?"  inquired  the  Fa'.s  and  the  Furies. 

"Speak,  stranger,  without  fear."'  said  Proserpine.  "Thy 
name  .•'" 

"  Is  Orpheus;  but  a  few  day  back  the  too  happy  husband  of 
the  enchanting  Eurydice.  Alas!  dread  king,  and  thou  too, 
beautiful  and  benignant  partner  of  his  throne,  I  won  her  by  my 
lyre,  and  by  my  lyre  I  would  redeem  lier.  Know,  then,  that  in 
the  very  glow  of  our  gratified  passion  a  serpent  crept  under  the 
flowers  on  which  we  repo.sed,  and  by  a  fatal  sting  sum- 
moned my  adored  to  the  shades.  Why  did  it  not  also  summon 
me  ?  I  will  not  say  why  should  I  not  have  been  the  victim  in  her 
stead?  fori  feel  too  keenly  that  the  doom  of  Eury^ '.ce  \v  udd 
not  have  been  less  forlorn  had  she  been  the  wretched  being  who 
had  been  spared  to  life.  O  king!  they  whispered  on  earth  that 
thou  too  liadst  yielded  thy  heart  to  tlie  charms  of  love.  Pluto, 
they  whispered,  is  no  longer  stern;  Pluto  also  f  jels  the  all-sub- 
duing influence  of  beauty.  Dread  monarch,  by  the  self-same 
jia.ssion  that  rages  in  our  breasts  alike,  I  inq)lore  thy  mercy. 
Tiiou  hast  risen  from  the  couch  of  love,  the  arm  of  thy  adored 
lias  jires.sed  ujxm  thy  heart,  her  honeyed  lips  have  clung  with 
rapture  to  thine,  still  echo  in  thy  ears  all  the  enchanting 
phrases  of  her  idolatry.  Then,  by  the  memory  of  these,  by  all 
the  higher  and  ineflable  joys  to  which  these  lead,  King  of  Hades, 
spare  me,  oh!  spare  me  Eurydice!" 

Proserpine  threw  lier  arms  round  the  neck  of  her  husband, 
and,  hiding  her  face  m  his  breast,  wept. 

"  Rash  mortal,  you  demand  that  which  is  not  in  the  power  of 
Pluto  to  concede,"  .sai<i  Lachesis. 

"  I  have  heard  much  of  treason  since  my  entrance  into  hades," 
replied  Orpheus,  "  and  this  sounds  like  it." 

'•  Mortal!"  exclaimed  Clotho,  with  contempt. 

"  Nor  is  it  in  your  power  to  return,  sir,"  said  Tisiphone,  shak- 
ing her  whip. 

"  We  have  accounts  to  settle  with  you,"  said  Megaera. 

"  Spare  her,  spare  her,"  murmured  Proser])iii('  to  her  lover, 

"  King  of  Hades,"  .said  Lachesis,  with  miicli  dignity,  "  I  hold 
a  responsible  office   in   ycnu-  realm,  an<l  I   claim   the  constitu- 
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tioiial  privilege  of  your  attention,  I  protest  against  the  undue 
influeiice  of  the  queen.  She  is  a  power  unknown  in  our  con- 
stitution, and  an  irresponsible  agent  that  I  will  not  recognize. 
Let  her  go  back  to  the  drawing-room,  where  all  will  bow  to 
her." 

"  Hag!"  exclaimed  Proserpine.  "King  of  Hades,  I,  too.  can 
appeal  to  you.  Have  I  accepted  your  crown  to  be  insulted  by 
your  subjects  T 

"■  A  subject,  may  it  please  your  majesty,  who  has  duties  as 
strictly  defined  l)y  our  infernal  constitution  as  tliose  of  your 
royal  spouse;  duties,  too,  whicli,  let  me  tell  you,  madam,  I  and 
1111/  order  are  resolved  to  perform." 

"Gods  of  Olympus!"  cried  Proserpine.  "  Is  this  to  be  a 
(jueen  ?" 

"  Before  we  proceed  further  in  tliis  discussion,"  said  Lachesis, 
"  I  must  move  an  uiquiry  into  tlie  conduct  of  liis  excellency  the 
governor  of  the  gates.  I  move,  tlien,  that  Cerberus  be  sum- 
moned." 

Pluto  started,  and  the  blood  rose  to  his  dark  cheek.  "  I  have 
not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  mentioning."  said  his  majesty,  in 
a  low  tone,  and  with  an  air  of  considerable  confusion,  "  that  I 
have  thought  fit,  as  a  reward  for  his  past  services,  to  promote 
Cerberus  to  the  office  of  the  master  of  the  hounds.  He  there- 
fore is  no  longer  responsible." 

"O— h!'  shrieked  the  Furies,  as  they  elevated  their  hideous 
eyes. 

"  The  constitution  has  invested  your  majesty  with  a  power  in 
the  appointment  of  your  officers  "of  state  which  your  majesty 
has  undoubtedly  a  right  to  exercise,"  said  Lachesis.  "  What 
degree  of  discretion  it  anticipated  in  the  exercise,  it  is  now  un- 
necessary, and  would  be  extremely  disagreeable,  to  discuss.  I 
shall  not  venture  to  inquire  by  what  new  influence  your  majesty 
lias  been  guided  in  the  present  instance.  The  consequence  of 
your  majesty's  conduct  is  obvious,  in  the  very  difficult  situation 
in  which  your  realm  is  now  placed.  For  myself  and  my  col- 
leagues. I  have  only  to  observe  that  we  decline,  under  this  crisis, 
any  further  responsibility:  and  the  distaff  and  the  shears  are  at 
your  majesty's  service  the  moment  your  majesty  may  find  con- 
venient successors  to  the  present  holders.  As"  a  last  favor,  in 
addition  to  the  many  we  are  proud  to  remember  we  have  re- 
ceived from  your  majesty,  we  entreat  that  we  may  be  relieved 
from  their  burden  as  quickly  as  possible."  (Loud  cheers  from 
the  Eumenides.) 

"We  had  better  recall  Cerberus,"  said  Pluto,  alarmed,  "and 
send  this  mortal  about  his  business." 

"  Not  witliout  Eurydice.  Oh!  not  without  Eurydice,"  said  the 
queen. 

"  Silence,  Proserpine."  said  Pluto. 

"  May  it  please  your  majesty."  said  Lachesis,  "  I  am  doubtful 
whether  we  have  the  power  of  expelling  any  one  from  hades. 
It  is  not  less  the  law  that  a  mortal  cannot  remain  here;  and  it  is 
too  notorious  for  me  to  mention  the  fact  thai,  none  here  have 
the  power  of  inflicting  death." 
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"Of  wliat  use  aiv  all  your  laws,"  exclaimed  Proserpine,  "if 
they  are  only  to  perplex  us?  As  there  are  no  statutes  to  guide 
us.  it  is  obvious  that  the  king's  will  is  supreme.  Let  Orpheus 
depart,  then,  with  his  bride." 

"  The  latter  suggestion  is  clearly  illegal,"  said  Lachesis. 

"  Lachesis,  and  ye.  her  sisters."  said  Proserpine,  "forget,  I 
beseech  you.  any  warm  words  that  may  have  ])assed  between 
us.  and,  as  a  personal  favor  to  one  who  would  willingly  be  your 
frienil,  release  Eurydice.  WliatI  you  shake  your  heads!  Naj'; 
of  what  iiniH)rtance  can  be  a  single  miserable  shade,  and  one, 
too,  summoned  so  cruelly  before  her  time,  in  these  thickly-peo- 
pled regions?" 

"  "Tis  the  principle,"  said  Lachesis;  "  'tis  the  principle.  Con- 
cession is  ever  fatal,  however  slight.  Grant  this  demand;  oth- 
ei-s.  and  greater,  will  (juickl}-  follow.  Mercy  becomes  a  prece- 
dent, and  the  realm  is  rumed." 

•'  Ruined  I '  echoed  the  Furies. 

"And  I  say  /^rcserrcd .'"  exclaimed  Proserpine,  with  energy. 
"  The  state  is  in  confusion,  and  you  yourselves  confess  that  you 
know  not  how  to  remedv  it.  Unable  to  suggest  a  course,  fol- 
low mine.  I  am  the  advocate  of  mercj';  I  am  the  advocate  of 
concession;  and,  as  you  desjiise  all  higher  impulses,  I  meet  yon 
on  your  own  grounds.  I  am  their  advocate  for  the  sake  of  pol- 
icy, of  expedienc\'." 

"  Never!"  said  the  Fates. 

"  Never!"  shrieked  the  Furies. 

"  What,  then,  will  yc>u  do  with  Orpheus?" 

The  Parcae  shook  their  heads;  even  the  Eumenides  were  si- 
lent. 

"  Then  you  are  unable  to  carry  on  the  king's  government:  for 
Ori)heus  must  be  disposed  of:  all  agree  to  that.  Pluto,  reject 
tiiese  counselors,  at  once  insulting  and  incapable.  Give  me  the 
distaff  and  the  fatal  shears.  At  once  form  a  new  cabinet;  and 
let  the  release  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  be  the  basis  of  their 
jolicy."  She  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  wiiispered  in 
lis  ear. 

Pluto  was  perplexed;  his  confidence  in  the  Parcae  was  shaken. 
A  difficulty  had  occurred  with  which  they  could  not  cope.  It 
was  true  the  difficulty  had  been  occasioned  by  a  departure  from 
their  own  exclusive  and  restrictive  policy.  It  was  clear  that  the 
gates  of  hell  ought  never  to  have  been  oj)ened  to  the  stranger: 
but  opened  they  had  been.  Forced  to  decide,  he  decided  on  the 
side  of  expHdiency ,  and  signed  a  decree  for  the  departure  of 
Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  The  Parcji;  immediately  resigned  their 
jMJSts,  and  the  Furies  walked  off  in  a  huff.  Thus,  on  the  third 
day  of  the  iiifi-rnal  marriage,  Pluto  foun<l  that  he  had  (piarreled 
with  all  his  family,  and  that  his  ancient  administration  was 
broken  u[).  The  king  was  without  a  friend,  and  liell  was  without 
a  gov  iTiirnent! 


I 
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PART  IL 


I. 

Let  us  cliange  the  scene  from  hades  to  Olympus. 

A  chariot  (hawn  by  dragons  hovered  over  that  superb  palace 
wliose  bj)arkling  steps  of  lapis-lazuli  were  once  pressed  by  the 
daring  foot  of  Ixion.  It  descended  into  the  beautiful  gardens, 
and  Ceres,  stepping  out,  scjuglit  the  presence  of  Jove. 

"  Father  of  gods  and  men,"  said  the  majestic  mother  of  Proser- 
pine, "  listen  to  a  distracted  ])arent!  All  my  hopes  were  centered 
in  mj'  daughter,  the  daughter  of  whom  you  liave  deprived  me. 
Is  it  for  this  that  I  endured  tlie  pangs  of  child-birth?  Is  it  for 
thiS'tliat  I  suckled  her  on  this  miserable  bosom  ?  Is  it  for  this 
that  I  tended  her  girlisli  innocence,  watched  with  vigilant  fond- 
ness the  development  of  her  youthful  mind,  and  cultured  with  a 
thousand  graces  and  accomplishments  her  gifted  and  unrivaled 
promise?  to  lose  her  forever!" 

"  Beloved  Bona  Dea,"  replied  Jove,  "  calm  yourself!" 

"Jupiter,  you  forget  that  I  am  a  mother." 

"  It  is  the  recollection  of  that  happy  circumstance  that  alone 
should  make  you  satisfied." 

■■  Do  you  mock  me ?    Wliere  is  my  daughter?" 

"  In  the  very  situation  that  you  should  desire.  In  her  destiny 
all  is  fulfilled  which  the  most  affectionate  motlier  could  hope. 
Wiiat  was  the  object  of  all  your  care  and  all  her  accomplish- 
ments ?  a  good  iKivtie. ;  and  she  has  made  one." 

'•  To  reign  in  iielll" 

"  '  Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven.'  What!  would 
you  have  had  her  a  cup-bearer,  like  Hebe,  or  a  messenger,  like 
Hermes?  Was  the  daughter  of  Jove  and  Cei'es  to  be  destined  to 
a  mere  place  in  our  liousehold!  Lady!  she  is  the  object  of  envy 
to  half  the  goddesses.  Bating  our  own  bed,  which  she  could 
not  share,  what  lot  more  distinguished  than  hers?  Recollect 
that  goddesses,  who  desire  a  becoming  match,  have  a  very  lim- 
ited circle  to  elect  from.  Even  Venus  was  obliged  to  put  up 
with  Vulcan.  It  will  not  do  to  be  too  nice.  Thank  your  stajib 
that  she  is  not  an  old  maid  like  Minerva." 

"  But  Mars  ?  he  loved  her." 

"  A  young  officer  only  with  his  half -pay,  however  good  his 
connections,  is  surely  not  a  proper  mate  for  our  daughter." 

"  Apollo?" 

"  I  have  no  opinion  of  a  litei'ary  son-in-law.  These  scribblers 
are  at  present  the  fashion,  and  are  very  well  to  ask  to  dinner; 
but  I  must  confess  a  more  intimate  coimectiou  with  them  is  not 
at  all  to  my  taste." 

"  I  meet  Apollo  everywhei'e." 

"The  truth  is.  he  is  courted  because  every  one  is  afraid  of 
him.  He  is  the  editor  of  a  daily  journal  and  under  the  pretense 
of  throwing  light  upon  every  subject,  brings  a  great  many  dis- 
agreeable things  into  notice,  which  is  excessively  inconvenient. 
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Nobody  likes  to  be  paragraplied ;  and  for  \\\x  jjart  I  sliould  only 
be  too  happy  to  extinjjjnish  the  Suit  and  every  other  newspajjer 
were  it  oidy  in  my  power." 

•"But  Pluto  is  so  old,  and  so  ugly,  and,  all  agree,  so  ill-tem- 
pered." 

"He  has  a  splendid  income,  a  magnificent  estate;  his  settle- 
nu-nts  are  worthy  of  his  means.  This  ought  to  satisfy  a  mother; 
and  liis  political  inthience  is  necessary  to  me,  and  this  satisfies  a 
father." 

••  But  the  heart " 

"  As  for  that  she  fancies  she  loves  him;  and  whether  she  do  or 
not.  these  feelings,  we  know,  never  last.  Rest  assured,  my  dear 
Ceres,  that  our  girl  has  made  a  brilliant  nuitch,  in  spite  of  the 
gloomy  atmosphere  in  wliicli  she  has  to  reside." 

'•  It  must  end  in  misery.  I  know  Proserpine.  I  confess  it 
witli  tears,  she  is  a  spoiled  child." 

'•  This  may  occasion  Pluto  many  uneasy  moments;  but  that  is 
nothing  to  you  or  me.  Between  ourselves,  I  shall  not  be  at  all 
surprised  if  she  plague  his  life  out." 

■■  But  how  can  she  consort  witli  the  Fates?  How  is  it  possible 
for  her  to  associate  with  tiie  Furies?  8iie,  wlio  is  used  to  tlic 
gayest  and  most  amiable  society  in  the  world?  Indeed,  indeed, 
'tis  an  ill-a.ssorted  union!" 

"  They  are  united,  however;  and,  take  m\'  word  for  it,  my 
dear  madam,  tiiat  you  had  Ijetter  leave  Pluto  alone.  The  inter- 
ference of  a  motiier-in-law  is  proverbially  never  very  felicitous." 


II. 

In  (he  meantime  afTairs  went  on  swimmingly  in  Tartarus.  The 
olistinate  Fates  and  tiie  sulky  fairies  were  unwittingly  tiie  cause 
of  universal  satisfaction.  Every  one  enjoyed  himself,  and  en- 
jt)yment  when  it  is  unexpected  is  doubly  satisfactory.  Tantalus, 
Sisyphus  and  Ixion,  for  tiie  first  time  during  tlieir  imnishnient, 
ha<l  an  opportunity  for  a  little  conversation. 

"  Long  live  onr  reforming  cpieen,"  saiil  the  ex-King  of  Lydia. 
•■  You  cannot  conceive,  my  dear  coniiianions,  anything  incn'e  de- 
lightful than  this  long-coveted  drauglit  of  cold  water;  its  llavor 
far  surpasses  the  memory  of  my  choicest  wines.  And  as  for  this 
delicions  fruit,  one  must  live  in  a  hot  climate,  likt?  our  present 
one,  snlliciently  to  apjueeialo  its  refreshing  gust.  I  would,  my 
dear  fi'iends,  you  could  only  siiare  my  liaiKpiet.  ' 

'•  Y<nir  majesty  is  very  kind,"  replied  SLs^'phus,  ••  l)ut  it  seems 
to  me  that  nothing  in  the  world  will  ever  induce  ine  again  to 
move.  One  must  have  toiled  ff)r  ages  to  comprehend  the  raptur- 
ous sense  of  re|)ose  that  now  |)ervades  my  exliaustetl  fiauK;.  Is 
it  possible  that  tliat  lianmed  stone  can  really  have  disapjie/ired  ?" 

■"You  say  truly,"  saiij  Ixion,  "the  couches  of  Olympus  can- 
not compare  with  tliis  resting  wheel." 

"  Noble  Sisyphus,"  rejoineil  Tantalus,  "  we  are  both  of  us  ac- 
<|uainted  with  the  caiisH  f)f  our  companion's  preseiic«i  in  these  in- 
fernal regions,  sin*  e  his  dnring  exploit  b.is  had  (he  good  fortune 
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of  being  cflcbrated  by  one  of  the  fashionable  authors  of  this  part 
of  the  world." 

"  I  have  never  liad  time  to  read  his  work,"  interrupted  Ixion. 
"  What  sort  of  a  fellow  is  he?' 

'•  One  of  the  most  conceited  dogs  that  I  ever  met  with,"  rejjlied 
tlie  king.  "  He  thinks  he  is  a  great  genius,  and  perhaps  he  has 
some  little  talent  for  the  extravagant." 

"  Are  there  any  critics  in  hell  ?" 

'•M3'ria(ls.  They  abound  about  the  marshes  of  Cocytus, 
where  they  croak  furiously.  They  are  all  to  a  man  against  our 
author." 

'■  That  speaks  more  to  his  credit  than  his  own  self-opinion," 
rejoined  Ixion. 

"  .1  nous  vioutonfir  exclaimed  Tantalus;  "  I  was  about  to  ob- 
serve that  I  am  curious  to  learii  for  what  reason  our  friend  Sisy- 
phus was  doomed  to  his  late  terrible  exertions." 

'■  For  the  sim[)lest  in  tlie  world,"  replied  the  object  of  the  in- 
(]uiry:  "  because  I  was  not  a  hypocrite.  No  one  ever  led  a  pleas- 
aiiter  life  than  myself,  and  no  one  was  more  popidar  in  society. 
I  was  considered,  as  they  phrased  it,  the  most  long-headed  prince 
of  my  time,  and  was  in  trutli  a  finished  man  of  the  world.  T 
liad  not  an  ac(iuaintance  whom  I  had  not  taken  in,  and  gods  and 
men  alike  favored  nae.  In  an  unlucky  moment,  however,  I  of- 
fended the  infernal  deities,  and  it  was  then  suddenlj'  discovered 
tliat  I  was  the  most  abandoned  character  of  my  age.  You  know 
the  rest." 

"You  seem,"  exclaimed  Tantalus,  "to  be  relating  my  own 
history;  for  I  myself  led  a  reckless  career  with  impunity,  until 
some  of  tiie  gods  did  me  the  honor  of  dining  with  me,  and  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  repast.  I  am  convinced  myself  that,  pro- 
vided a  man  frequent  the  temples,  and  observe  with  strictness 
the  sacred  festivals,  such  is  the  force  of  public  opinion,  that 
there  is  no  crime  which  he  may  not  commit  without  hazard." 

"  Long  live  hypocrisy!"  exclaimed  Ixion.  "  It  is  not  my  forte. 
But  if  I  began  life  anew,  I  woiUd  be  more  observant  in  my  sac- 
rifices." 

"  Who  could  have  anticipated  this  wonderful  revolution!"  ex- 
claimed 8isy])hus,  stretching  himself.  "  I  wonder  what  will 
occur  next!     Perhaps  we  shall  be  all  released." 

"  You  say  truly,"  said  Ixion.  "  I  am  grateful  to  our  reform- 
ing queen;  but  I  have  no  idea  of  stopping  here.  This  cursed 
wiieel  indeed  no  longer  whirls;  but  I  confess  my  expectations 
will  be  nuich  disappointed  if  I  cannot  free  myself  from  these 
adamantine  bonds  that  fix  me  to  its  orb." 

"  And  one  cannot  drink  water  forever,"  said  Tantalus. 

"  D — n  all  half  measures,"  said  Ixion.  "  We  must  proceed  in 
this  system  of  amelioration." 

"  Without  doubt,"  responded  his  companion. 

"Tlie(iueen  nuist  have  a  party,"  continued  the  audacious 
lover  of  Juno.  "  The  Fates  and  the  Furies  never  can  be  concili- 
ated. It  is  evident  to  me  that  she  nuist  fall  ludess  she  unbind* 
these  chains  of  mine." 
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••  And  fj;rants  me  full  liberty  of  egress  and  regress,"  exclaimed 
Sisvjtlms. 

"And  me  a  bottle  of  the  finest  golden  wine  of  Lydia,"  said 
Tantalus. 


III. 

Thk  infernal  honeymoon  was  over.  A  cloud  appeared  in  the 
hitiierto  serene  heaven  of  the  royal  lovers.  Proserjjine  became 
unwell.  .\  mysterious  languor  pervaded  her  frame:  her  accus- 
tomed liilarity  (h'serted  her.  Slie  gave  up  her  daily  rides;  siie 
nev»'r  (iiiittcd  the  i)alace.  scarcely  lier  chamber.  All  day  long 
she  remained  lying  on  a  sofa,  and  whenever  Pluto  endeavored 
to  console  her  slie  went  into  hystei'ics.  His  majesty  was  quit(! 
miserable,  ami  the  Fates  and  the  Furies  began  to  hold  up  their 
heatls.  The  two  court  ])hysicians  could  tlirow  no  light  ui)on  tlie 
complaint,  wliich  lialHed  all  their  renunlies.  Tiiese,  indeed, 
were  not  numerous,  for  the  two  jihysicians  ))ossessed  each  only 
one  idea.  With  one  every  comi)laint  was  nervous;  the  other 
traced  everything  to  the  liver.  The  name  of  the  first  was  Dr. 
Blue-IVvil;  and  of  tiie  other  Dr.  Blue-Pill.  They  were  most 
eminent  nienl 

Her  majesty  getting  worse  every  day,  Pluto,  in  despair,  deter- 
mined to  senci  for  ^'Esculapius.  It  was  a  long  way  to  send  for  a 
physician;  but  then  he  was  the  most  fashionable  one  in  the 
\vorld.  He  cared  not  how  far  he  traveled  to  visit  a  i)atient,  be- 
«ause  he  was  i)aid  by  the  mile;  and  it  was  calculated  that  his  fee 
for  ([uitting  earth,  and  attending  the  Queen  of  Hell,  would  allow 
him  to  leave  oti' husiiu'ss. 

What  a  wise  i)hysiciau  was  ^sculapiusl  Physic  was  his  ab- 
horrence. He  never  was  known,  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
l>ractice,  ever  to  have  prescribed  a  single  drug.  He  was  a  hand- 
.some  man.  with  a  flowing  beard  curiously  ])crfumed.  and  a  robe 
of  till-  choicest  |)ur|>le.  lie  twirled  a  c-ane  of  agate,  ronnd  wliich 
was  twined  a  serpent  of  jirecious  stones,  the  gift  of  Juno,  and  he 
rode  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  Ikmscs  of  the  Sun.  When  he  visited 
Proser{»ine,  he  neither  examined  her  tongue  nor  felt  her  pidse, 
but  gave  her  an  account  of  a  fancy  ball  whicji  he  bad  attended  the 
last  evening  be  |)assed  on  term  Jiniid.  His  details  were  so  in- 
teresting that  the  (pieen  soon  felt  better.  The  next  day  he  rv- 
ncwed  his  visit,  and  };ave  her  an  account  of  a  new  singer  that 
had  appeared  at  E|)hesus.  The  effect  of  this  recital  wassosatis- 
factory,  that  a  bulletin  in  tlie  evening  announced  that  the  (pieen 
was  convalescent.  The  third  day  x-Esculaiyius  tool:  his  departiu-e, 
having  previously  enjoin.il  change  of  scene  for  her  majesty,  and 
a  visit  to  tbe  Elysian  Fields! 


IV. 


"  llKir,  hell!"  hhrieked  Tisiphone. 

"  Hall,  hall!"  .mpieakeil  Mcga-ra. 

"  Hob,  liohl"  moaned  Alecto. 

" >'ow  or  never,"  said  the  infernal  sisters.     "There  is  a  de- 
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cided  reaction.  Tlio  moment  she  embarks,  unquestionably  we 
will  flare  up."     So  they  ran  off  to  the  Fates. 

"  We  must  be  prudent, "*  said  Clotho. 

"  Our  time  is  net  come,""  remarked  Lachesis. 

"  I  wisii  the  reaction  was  more  decided,"  said  Atropos;  "  but 
it  is  a  great  tiling  that  they  are  going  to  be  parted,  for  the  king 
must  remain." 

'i'lie  opposition  jtarty,  although  aiming  at  the  same  resvdt,  was 
tlieretore  evidently  diviih'd  as  to  tlie  means  by  which  it  was  to 
beohtiiiiicd.  Tlie  sanguine  Furies  were  for  figlitingit  out  at  once, 
and  talked  l)ravely  of  the  strong  conservative  spirit  only  dor- 
mant in  Tartarus.  Even  the  Radicals  themselves  are  dissatis- 
fied: Tantalus  is  no  longer  contented  with  water,  or  Ixion  with 
rejjose.  But  the  circumspect  Fates  felt  that  a  false  step  at  pres- 
sent  could  never  be  regained.  Tliey  talked,  thereft)re,  of  watch- 
ing events.  Both  divisions,  however,  agreed  that  the  royal  em- 
barkation was  to  be  the  signal  for  renewed  intrigues  and 
renewed  exertions. 


V. 

When  Proserjiine  was  assured  that  she  must  be  parted  for 
a  time  from  Pluto,  she  was  inconsolable.  They  passed  the  night 
in  sorrowful  embraces.  She  vowed  that  she  could  not  Ii\  e  a  day 
without  him,  and  that  she  certainly  should  die  before  she 
readied  the  first  post.  The  might}'  heart  of  the  King  of  Hades 
was  torn  to  pieces  with  conten<Iing  emotions.  In  the  agony  of 
liis  overwhelming  passion  the  security  of  his  realm  seemed  of 
secondary  importance  compared  witii  the  happiness  of  his  wife. 
Fear  and  liatred  of  the  Parca^  and  the  Eumenides  equaled,  how- 
ever, in  the  breast  of  Proserpine,  her  affection  for  her  husband. 
The  consciousness  that  his  absence  would  be  a  signal  for  a  revo- 
lution, and  that  the  crown  of  Tartarus  might  be  lost  to  her  ex- 
pected offspring,  animated  her  with  a  spirit  of  heroism.  She 
reconciled  herself  to  the  terrible  separation,  on  condition  that 
Pluto  wrote  to  her  every  day. 

'■Adieu!  my  best,  my  only  beloved!"  ejaculated  the  unhappy 
(jueen;  "do  not  forget  me  for  a  moment;  and  let  nothing  in  the 
world  induce  you  to  speak  to  any  of  those  horrid  people.  I  know 
them;  I  know  exactly  what  they  will  be  at;  the  moment  I  am 
gone  they  will  commence  their  intrigues  for  the  restoration  of 
the  reign  of  doom  and  torture.  Do  not  listen  to  them,  my  Pluto. 
Sooner  than  have  recourse  to  them,  seek  assistance  froni  their 
former  victims." 

"  Calm  yourself ,  mj- Proserpine.  Anticipate  no  evil.  I  shall 
be  firm:  do  not  doubt  me.  I  will  cling  with  tenacity  to  that 
Juste  viilieu  under  which  we  liave  hillierto  so  eminently  pros- 
pered. Neither  the  Parca)  and  the  Eumenides,  nor  Ixion  and  his 
friends,  shall  advance  a  point.  I  will  keep  each  faction  in  awe 
by  the  bugbear  of  the  other's  supremacy.  Trust  me,  I  am  a 
profound  politician." 
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VI. 

It  was  determined  that  the  progress  of  Proserpine  to  the 
Elysian  Fields  should  he  celehrated  witii  a  pomp  and  magnificence 
liecoming  her  exalted  station.  The  day  of  her  departure  was 
|)roclaimed  as  a  high  fei.tival  in  lull.  Tiresias,  absent  on  a 
secret  mission,  hail  been  summoned  liack  b\  Pluto,  and  appointed 
to  attend  her  majesty  during  her  journey  anil  her  visit,  for  Pluto 
liad  the  greatest  confidence  in  his  discretion.  Besides,  as  her 
MUijesty  had  not  at  present  the  advantage  of  any  female  society, 
it  was  necessary  that  she  sln)uld  l)e  amused;  and  Tiresias.  though 
old,  ugly,  and  bUnd,  was  a  wit  as  well  as  ])hilosopher,  the  most 
distinguished  diplomatist  of  his  age,  and  considered  the  best 
company  in  hades. 

An  imuKMise  crowd  was  assembled  round  the  gates  of  the  pal- 
ace on  the  morn  of  the  royal  departure.  With  what  anxious 
curiosity  did  they  watch  those  huge  bra/en  ])ortals!  Every  pre- 
caution was  taken  for  tiie  accommodation  of  the  public.  The 
streets  were  lined  with  troops  of  extraordinary  stature,  whose 
nodding  plumes  prevented  the  multitude  from  catching  a  glimpse 
of  anything  that  passed,  and  who  cracked  the  skulls  of  the 
pojmlace  with  their  cimiters  if  they  attempted  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  i)reak  tiie  line.  Moreover,  there  were  seats  erected 
which  any  one  might  occupy  at  a  reasonable  rate;  but  the  lord 
.steward,  who  had  the  disposal  of  the  tickets,  purchased  them  all 
for  himself,  and  then  resold  them  to  his  fellow-subjects  at  an 
enormous  price. 

At  length  the  hinges  of  the  gigantic  portals  gave  an  ominous 
creak,  and,  amid  the  huzzas  of  men  and  the  shrieks  of  women, 
the  procession  connuenced. 

First  came  the  infernal  band.  It  consisted  of  five  hundi-ed 
performers,  mounted  on  different  animals.  Never  was  such  a 
melodious  blast.  Fifty  trumpeters,  mounted  on  zebras  of  all 
possiiile  strijx's  and  tints,  and  working  away  at  huge  ramshorns 
wifli  their  clicks  like  pumpkins.  Then  there  were  bassoons 
mounted  on  bears,  clarionets  on  camelopards,  oboes  on  unicorns, 
and  troojjs  of  musicians  on  elephants,  playing  on  real  serpents, 
wli^se  prismatic  boilies  indulged  in  the  most  extraordinary  con- 
volutions imaginable,  and  whose  arrowy  tongues  glittered  with 
:;u|KTb  agitation  at  the  ex(piisite  soimds  which  they  iminten- 
liorially  dclivcrrd.  Animals  there  were,  too,  now  unknown 
and  forgotten;  but  1  must  not  forget  the  fellow  who  beat  the 
kettle-drums,  mounted  on  an  enormous  mammoth,  and  the  din 
of  whose  reverber.-itiiig  blows  would  have  deadened  the  thunder 
of  (Jlympus. 

This  enchanting  harmony  preceded  the  regiment  of  Proser- 
jiines  own  guards,  glowing  in  adamantine  armor  and  mounted 
on  coal-black  steeds.  Their  helmets  were  quite  awful,  and  sur- 
mounted by  jdumes  plucked  from  the  wings  of  the  Harpies, 
wliich  were  alone  enough  to  terrify  an  earthly  host.  It  was 
droll  t(»  f>bserve  this  troop  of  gig.iiitic  heroes  conunanded  by  in- 
fants, who,  however,  were  arrayed  in  a  similar  costume,  though, 
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of  course,  on  ;i  sinallcr  scalo.  But  such  was  tlio  aflmirable  dis- 
cipline of  tlie  iiiCcrnal  forces,  tliat,  tlioiij;li  lions  to  their  enemies, 
they  were  l:uiil)s  to  tlicir  Irii'nds;  and  on  the  present  occasion 
their  colonel  was  carried  in  a  cradle. 

After  these  came  twelve  most  worsliipful  I)al)oons,  in  most 
venerable  wigs.  They  were  clothed  with  scarlet  roljes  lined 
with  ermine,  and  ornamented  with  gold  chains,  anil  mounted 
on  the  most  obstinate  and  inflexible  mules  in  Tartarus.  These 
were  the  judges.  Each  was  provide<l  with  a  ]>an)iier  of  clioice 
cobnuts,  which  they  ci'ackcd  with  great  gravity,  throwing  the 
shells  to  the  multitude,  an  infernal  ceremony,  there  held  emblem- 
atic of  their  profession. 

The  lord  chancellor  came  next  in  a  grand  car.  Although  his 
wig  was  even  longer  than  those  of  his  fellow  functionaries,  his 
manners  and  the  rest  of  his  costume  atr<jrded  a  strange  contrast 
to  them.  Api^arently  never  was  such  a  droll,  lively  fellow. 
His  dress  was  something  between  that  of  Harlequin  and  Scara- 
mouch. He  amused  himself  by  keeping  in  the  air  four  brazen 
balls  at  the  same  tune,  swallowing  daggers,  spitting  fire,  turn- 
ing sugar  into  salt,  and  eating  yards  of  pink  ribbon,  which,  afttn- 
being  well  digested,  reappeared  through  his  nose.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  add,  after  this,  that  he  was  the  most  popular  lord 
chancellor  that  had  ever  held  the  seals,  and  was  received  with 
loud  and  enthusiastic  cheers,  which  apparently  repaid  him  for 
all  his  exertions.  Notwithstanding  his  numerous  and  curious 
occupations,  I  should  not  omit  to  add  that  his  lordship  never- 
theless found  time  to  lead  by  the  nose  a  most  meek  and  milk- 
white  jackass  that  immediately  followed  him,  and  which,  in 
spite  of  the  remarkable  length  of  its  ears,  seemed  the  object  of 
great  veneration.  There  was  evidently  some  mystery  about 
this  animal  difficult  to  penetrate.  Among  other  characteristics, 
it  was  said,  at  different  seasons,  to  be  distinguished  by  different 
titles;  for  sometimes  it  was  st}ded  the  "  I'ublic,"  at  others 
'■  Opinion,"  and  occasionallj'^  was  saluted  as  the  "  King's  Con- 
science." 

Now  came  a  numerous  company  of  priests,  in  flowing  and 
funereal  robes,  bearing  banners,  inscribed  with  the  various  titles 
of  their  queen:  on  some  was  insci'ibed  Hecate,  on  others  Juno 
Interna,  on  others  Theogamia,  Libera  on  some,  on  others  Cotytto. 
Those  that  bore  banners  were  crowned  with  wreaths  of  narcis- 
sus, and  moimted  on  bulls  blacker  than  night,  and  of  a  severe 
and  melancholy  aspect.  Others  walked  by  their  side,  bearing 
branches  of  cypress. 

And  here  I  nuist  stop  to  notice  a  droll  characteristic  of  the 
priestly  economy  of  hades.  To  be  a  good  pedestrian  was  con- 
sidered an  essential  virtue  of  an  infernal  clergj-man;  biit  to  be 
mounted  on  a  black  bull  was  the  highest  distinction  of  the  craft. 
It  followed,  therefore,  that,  originally,  promotion  to  such  a  seat 
was  the  natural  reward  of  any  priest  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  huml)ler  career  of  a  good  walker:  l)ut  in  process  of 
time,  as  even  infernal  as  well  as  human  institutions  are  alike 
liable  to  corruption,  the  black  bulls  became  too  often  occu- 
pied by  the  halt  and  the   crii)pled,  the  feeble  and  the  para- 
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lytic,  wlio  used  tluir  influence  at  court  to  become  tluis  ex- 
empted from  tlie  j)erformance  of  the  severer  duties  of  wliich 
they  were  incapable.  This  violation  of  the  priestly  constitution 
excited  at  first  great  nuirmurs  among  the  abler  but  less  influ- 
ential brethren.  But  tlif  murnuirs  of  the  weak  prove  only  the 
tyranny  of  tlie  strong;  and  so  completely  in  thecourseof  time  do 
institiitions  depart  from  their  original  character,  that  the  imbe- 
cile riders  of  the  black  bulls  now  avowedly  defended  their  posi- 
tion on  the  very  grounds  whicli  originally  should  have  unseated 
them,  and  openly  maintained  that  it  was  very  evident  that  the 
stout  were  intended  to  walk,  and  the  feeble  to  be  carried. 

The  priests  were  fulloweil  by  fifty  dark  chariots,  drawn  by 
blue  satyrs.  Herein  was  the  wardrobe  of  the  queen,  and  her 
majesty's  cooks. 

Tiresias  came  next,  in  a  basalt  chariot,  yoked  to  royal  steeds. 
He  was  attended  by  Manto.  whosliared  his  confidence,  and  who, 
some  said,  was  his  daughter,  :ind  others  his  niece.  Venerable 
secrl  Wlio  could  beliold  that  flowing  beard,  and  tlie  thin  gray 
Imirs  of  that  loftj-  and  wrinkled  brow,  without  being  filled  with 
sensations  of  awe  and  affection  ?  A  smile  of  bland  benignity 
played  upon  his  passionless  and  reverend  countenance.  Fortu- 
nate the  monarch  who  is  blessed  with  such  a  counselor!  AVho 
could  liave  supi)osed  that  all  this  time  Tiresias  was  concocting 
an  epigram  on  Plutol 

The  queen  I    The  queen! 

Upon  a  superb  throne,  placed  upon  an  immense  car,  and 
drawn  by  twelve  coal-black  steeds,  four  abreast,  reposed  the 
royal  daughter  of  Ceres.  Her  riciidark  hair  was  braided  off  her 
high  pale  forehead,  and  fell  in  voluptuous  clusters  over  her 
bai-k.  A  tiara  scul|ttured  out  of  a  single  brilliant,  and  which 
darted  a  flash  like  lightning  on  the  surrounding  multitude,  was 
])laced  somewhat  negligently^  on  the  right  side  of  her  head; 
but  no  jewels  broke  the  entrancing  swell  of  her  swan-like  neck, 
or  were  dimmed  l)y  the  luster  of  her  ravishing  arms.  How  fair 
was  the  Queen  of  Hell!  Jh)w  thrilling  the  solemn  luster  of  her 
violet  eye!  A  robe,  purple  as  tlie  last  hour  of  twilight,  encom- 
passed her  transcendent  form,  studded  with  golden  stars! 


VH. 

Through  the  dim,  hot  streets  of  Tartarus  moved  the  royal 
pn^-ession.  until  it  reached  the  first  winding  of  the  river  Styx. 
Here  an  immense  assemblage  of  yachts  and  barges,  dressed  out 
witli  the  infernal  colors,  denoted  the  appointed  spot  of  the  royal 
embarkation.  Tiresias  dismounting  from  his  chariot,  and  lean- 
ing on  Manto,  now  approached  her  majesty,  and  reijuesting  her 
royal  commands,  recommended  her  to  lose  no  time  in  getting  on 
board. 

•'  When  your  majesty  is  once  on  the  Styx,"  observed  the  wily 
seer,  "  it  may  be  somewhat  diflicult  to  recall  you  to  hades;  but 
1  know  very  little  of  (Jlotho,  may  it  please  your  majesty,  if  she 
have  not  alrea<ly  commencefl  her  intrigues  in  Tartarus." 

"  You  alarm  mel"  said  Proserpine. 
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"  It  was  not  my  intention.     C'antion  is  not  fear." 

'  But  do  you  think  that  Phito " 

"  May  it  plcasr  your  niaji-sty,  1  make  it  a  rule  never  to  tiiink. 
I  know  too  nuuh.'" 

'■  Let  ns  eml)ark  iinnuHliately!" 

"Certainly;  I  would  recommend  your  majesty  to  get  off  at 
once.  Myself  and  Manto  will  iiccompany  you,  and  tlie  cooks. 
If  an  order  arrive  to  stay  our  ileparture,  we  can  tlien  send  bac-k 
the  priests." 

"You  counsel  well.  Tiresias.  I  wish  you  liad  not  been  al)sent 
on  my  arrival.     Affairs  might  have  gone  better." 

"  Not  at  all.  Had  I  been  in  hell,  your  enemies  would  liave 
been  more  wary.  Your  majesty's  excellent  spirit  cariied  you 
through  triunij)liantly;  but  it  will  not  do  so  twice.  You  turned 
them  out,  and  I  nuist  keep  them  o9t." 

"  So  be  it,  my  dear  friend."  Thus  saying,  the  queen  de- 
scended her  throlie,  and  leaving  the  rest  of  her  retinue  to  follow 
with  all  ))ossible  dispatch,  embarked  on  board  the  infernal 
yacht,  with  Tiresias,  Manto.  the  chief  cook,  and  some  chosen  at- 
tendants, and  bid  adieu  for  the  first  time,  not  without  agitation. 
to  the  gloomy  banks  of  the  Tartarus.  ^ 


VIII. 


The  breeze  was  favorable,  and,  animated  by  the  exhortations 
of  Tiresias.  the  crew  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost.  Tlie 
bark  swiftly  scudded  over  the  dark  waters.  The  river  was  of 
great  breadth,  and  in  this  dim  region  the  crew  were  soon  out  of 
sight  of  land. 

"  You  have  been  in  Elysium  ? '  inquired  Proserpine  of  Tiresias. 

"I  have  been  everywhere,"  replied  the  seer,  '"and  though 
I  am  blind  have  maiiaged  to  see  a  great  deal  more  than  my 
fellows." 

"  I  have  often  hear.l  of  you,"  said  the  queen,  "and  I  confess 
that  yours  is  a  career  which  has  much  interested  me.  What 
vicissitudes  in  affairs  have  you  not  witnessed!  And  yet  you 
have  somehow  or  other  contrived  to  make  your  way  through  all 
the  storms  in  which  others  have  sunk,  and  are  now.  as  you  al- 
ways have  been,  in  an  exalted  position.  What  can  be  your 
magic?  I  would  that  you  would  initiate  me.  I  know  that  you 
are  a  prophet,  and  that  even  the  gods  consult  you." 

'•  Your  majesty  is  complimentary.  I  certainly  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience.  My  life  has  no  doubt  been  a  long  one, 
but  1  have  made  it  longer  by  never  losing  a  moment.  I  was 
born,  too,  at  a  great  crisis  in  affairs.  Everything  that  took  place 
before  the  Ti-ojan  war  passes  for  nothing  in  the  annals  of  wis- 
dom. That  was  a  great  revolution  in  all  affairs  human  and 
divine,  and  from  that  event  we  uuist  now  date  all  our  knowl- 
edge. Before  the  Trojan  war  we  used  to  talk  of  the  i-ebellion  of 
the  Titans,  but  that  business  now  is  an  old  almanac.  As  for 
my  powers  of  prophecy,  believe  me,  that  tliose  who  understand 
the  past  are  very  well  qualified  to  predict  the  future.  For  my 
success  in  life,  it  may  be  principally  ascribed  to  the  observance 
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of  a  siinph'  nilr — 1  ih'MT  trust  any  oiio,  «'illi(  r  .i;(>il  or  iii;U!.  I 
inako  an  exn-ption  in  favor  of  ilie  goddesses,  and  ('S])i'cially  of 
your  majesty,"  added  Tiresias,  wlio  piqued  himself  on  his  gal- 
Ian  try. 

While  tliey  were  tiuis  conversing,  the  tiueen  directed  the  at- 
tention of  Manto  to  a  mountainous  elevation  whicli  now  began 
to  rise  in  liie  ilistance,  and  wliich,  from  the  rapidity  of  the  ti<ie 
and  the  freshness  of  the  hrei'ze,  they  ap{)roached  at  a  swift  rate. 

'•  BehoUl  the  Stygian  mountains."' replied  ^lanto.  "  Thmugii 
their  center  runs  the  passage  of  Night  wliich  leads  to  the  regions 
of  Twilight." 

•  We  liave,  then,  far  to  travel?"' 

•■  Assuredly  it  is  no  easy  task  to  escape  from  the  gloom  of  Tar- 
tarus to  the  sunbeams  of  Elysium,"  remarked  Tiresias:  "  hut  then 
pleasure  is  generally  ditUcull;*let  us  be  grateful  that  in  our  in- 
stance it  is  not,  as  usual,  forbidden." 

'•You  say  truly;  1  am  sorry  to  confess  how  very  often  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  sin  is  enjoyment.  But  see!  how  awful  are  these 
])erpcndicidar  heights,  piercing  the  descending  vapors,  with  their 
peaks  clothed  witii  dark  pines!     We  seem  land-l(K'ked." 

But.  the  experienced  master  of  the  infernal  yacht  knew  well 
liow  to  steer  Ids  charge  through  the  intricate  windings  of  the 
rivei.  which  here,  thongh  deej)  and  navigable,  became  as  wild 
and  narrow  as  a  mountain  stream,  and,  as  the  tide  no  longer 
served  them,  and  the  wind,  from  their  involved  course,  was  as 
often  against  them  as  in  their  favor,  the  crew  were  obliged  to 
have  reccnnse  to  their  oars,  and  rowed  along  until  thev-  arrived 
at  the  mouth  of  an  enormous  cavern,  from  which  the  rapid 
stream  apparently  issued. 

"  I  am  frightened  out  of  my  wits,"  exclaimed  Proserpine. 
"Surely  this  cannot  be  our  course?" 

••  1  hold,  from  your  majesty's  exclamation,"  said  Tiresias, 
"  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  passage  of  Night.  When  we  have 
]irocei'ded  some  lumdred  yards,  we  shall  reach  the  adamantine 
portals.  I  i)ray  your  majesty,  be  not  alarmed.  1  alone  have 
tlie  signet  w  hich  can  force  these  mystic  gates  to  open.  1  must 
l)e  stirring  myself.     What,  ho!  INIanto." 

•'  Here  am  I,  father.     Hast  thou  the  seal  ?" 

"  In  my  breast.  I  woulil  not  trust  it  to  my  secretaries.  Tliey 
have  my  ]K)rtfolios  full  of  .secret  dispatches,  written  on  purpose 
to  deceive  them;  for  1  know  that  they  are  sjjies  in  the  pay  of 
.Minerva:  but  your  majesty  perceives,  with  a  little  prudence, 
that  even  a  traitor  may  be  turned  to  account." 

Thus  saying,  Tiresias,  leanii'g  on  Manto,  hobbled  to  the  poop 
of  tlie  vessel,  ami  exclaiming  aloud,  "  Behold  the  mighty  seal  of 
Dis,  whereon  is  inscribed  the  word  the  Titans  fear,"  the;  gates 
immediately  flew  open,  revealing  the  gigantic  form  of  the  Titan 
i'orpbyrion,  who.se  head  touched  the  vault  of  the  mighty  cavern, 
ailiiough  he  was  up  to  his  waist  in  the  waters  of  the  river. 

"Come,  my  noliie  Porphyrion,"  said  Tiresias,  "  bestir  thy- 
self. I  Ix'seech  .thee.  I  have  brought  thee  a  (pieen.  (Juide  her 
majestv,  I  eiitii;it  thee,  with  safely  through  tliis  awful  i)assage 
of  Night." 
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"Whiit  ;i  lii)rril)lt'  croMtiirc,"  wliispcrci]  ri(is(i])inc.  '•  I  won- 
der you  iuldi'css  liiin  witli  sucli  courtesy." 

"I  ;un  always  eourtf'oiiis,"'' replied  Tiresias.  "  IIow  know  I 
tliat  the  Titans  n^ay  not  yet  regain  their  lost  heritage?  They 
are  terrible  fellows:  and  ugly  or  not,  I  have  no  <loul)t  tliat  even 
your  majesty  would  not  find  tlu'tii  so  ill-fa vorei I  were  they 
seated  in  the  halls  of  Olympus.'" 

"  There  is  sonulhitig  in  tliat,""  rejiiifd  I'l-oserpiiie.  '  I  almost 
wish  I  were  onee  more  in  Tartarus." 

The  Titan  Porphyricm  in  the  meantime  had  fastened  a  ehain- 
cable  to  the  vessel,  which  he  i)laced  over  his  shoukler.  and  turn- 
ing his  l)ack  to  the  crew,  then  wading  through  the  waters,  he 
dragged  on  the  vessel  in  its  course.  The  cavern  widened,  the 
waters  sprejid.  To  the  joy  of  Proserpine,  ajjparently,  she  once 
more  beheld  the  moon  and  stars. 

"  Bright  crescent  of  Diana!"'  exclaimed  the  em-aptiu'ed  (lueen, 
'•  and  ye  too,  sweet  stars  that  I  have  so  often  watched  on  tiie 
Sicilian  plains;  do  1,  then,  indeed  again  behold  j'ou  ?  or  is  it 
only  some  excellent  vision  that  entrances  my  being?  for,  indeed, 
I  do  not  feci  the  freshness  of  that  l>reeze  tliat  was  wont  to  reno- 
vate my  languid  frame;  nor  does  the  odorous  scent  of  flowers 
wafted  from  the  shores  delight  my  jaded  senses.  What  is  it? 
Is  it  life  or  death:  earth,  indeed,  or  hell  "f 

'■"Tis  nothing,"  said  Tiresias,  "'but  a  great  toy.  You  must 
know  that  Saturn  — until  at  length,  wearied  by  his  ruinous  ex- 
periments, the  gods  expelled  him  his  empire — was  a  great  dab- 
bler in  systems.  He  was  always  for  making  moons  Ijiighter 
than  Dian,  and  lighting  the  stars  by  gas;  but  liis  systems  never 
worked.  The  titles  rebelled  against  their  mistress,  and  the  stars 
went  out  with  a  horrible  stenidi.  This  is  one  of  his  creations, 
the  most  ingenious,  though  a  failure.  Jove  made  it  a  present  to 
Pluto,  who  is  (juite  proud  of  liaving  a  sun  and  stars  of  his  own, 
and  reckons  it  among  the  choice  treasures  of  his  kingdoms." 

"  Poor  Saturn!     I  pity  him;  he  meant  well."" 

''  Very  true.  He  is  the  pavior  of  the  high-street  of  liades. 
But  we  caimot  afford  kings,  and  especiall\-  gods,  to  be  philoso- 
phers. The  certainty  of  misrule  is  better  than  the  chance  of 
good  government;  luicertainty  makes  j)eople  restless."' 

"I  feel  very  restless  myself;  1  wish  we  were  in  Elysium!" 

"  The  river  again  narrows!""  exclaimed  Manto.  "  There  is  no 
other  portal-  to  pass.  The  Saturnian  moon  and  stars  grow 
fainter,  there  is  a  gray  expanding  in  the  distance;  'tis  the  realm 
of  Twilight;  your  majest}'  will  soon  disembark." 


PABT    I J  I. 


I 

Containing  an  Accouut  of  J'lrcsids  at  his  Rubber. 

Tr.welers  who  have  left  their  homes  generally  grow  mourn- 
ful as  tlu'  evening  draws  on;  nor  is  there,  perhaps,  any  time  at 
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wliicli  tlio  jHMisivo  iiillucnci'  of  twilight  is  inoro  predominant 
tlian  oil  the  eve  that  follows  a  separation  from  those  we  love, 
Imafxine.  then,  the  l'eeliiij;s  of  the  (^ueeii  of  Hell,  as  her  bark 
entered  the  very  region  of  that  inystie  light,  and  the  shadowy 
shores  of  the  realm  of  Twilight  opened  before  her.  Her  thoughts 
reverted  to  I'luto:  and  she  mused  over  all  his  fondness,  all  his 
adoration,  and  all  his  indulgenee,  and  the  inlinite  solicitude  of 
his  alfeetionate  heart,  until  tlie  tears  trickled  down  her  beauti- 
ful cheeks,  and  she  marveled  she  ever  could  have  quitted  the 
arms  of  her  lover. 

••  Your  majesty,"  observed  Manto,  who  had  been  whispering 
to  Tiresias.  *'  feels,  perhaps,  a  little  weaiietl  ?" 

••  Bv  no  means,  my  kind  Manto."'  replied  I'roserpine,  starting 
from  her  reverie.  "But  the  truth  is,  my  si)irits  are  unequal: 
and  though  I  really  cannot  well  fix  upon  the  cau.-^e  of  their 
present  depression,  I  am  apparently  not  free  from  the  contagion 
of  the  surrounding  gloom." 

"It  is  the  evening  air,"  said  Tiresias.  '"Your  majesty  had 
perhaps  better  re-enter  the  pavilion  of  the  yacht.  As  for  my- 
self, I  never  venture  about  after  sunset.  One  grows  romantic. 
Night  was  evidently  made  for  indoor  nature.  I  propose  a  rub- 
ber." 

To  this  popular  suggestion  Proserpine  was  pleased  to  accede, 
and  herself  and  Tiresias,  IManto  and  the  captain  of  the  yacht, 
were  soon  engage<l  at  the  proposed  amusement. 

Tiresias  loved  a  rubber.  It  was  true  he  was  blind,  but  then, 
l)eing  a  prophet,  that  did  not  signify.  Tiresias.  I  say,  loved  a 
rul)!i<r.  and  was  a  first-rate  player,  though,  perhaps,  given  a 
little  too  much  to ///K'.s-.st'.  Indeed,  he  so  mucli  enjoyed  taking 
in  ids  ft'llovv-creatures,  that  he  sometimes  could  not  resist  de- 
ceiving his  own  partner.  Whist  is  a  game  which  requires  no 
ordinary  combination  of  qualities;  at  the  same  time,  inemory 
and  invention,  a  daring  fancy,  and  a  cool  head.  To  a  mind  like 
that  of  Tiresias,  a  jiack  of  cards  was  full  of  human  nature.  A 
rubber  was  a  microcosm,  and  he  ruffed  his  adversary's  king,  or 
brought  in  a  long  suit  of  his  own  witli  as  much  dexterity  and  as 
miK  li  enjoyment  as,  in  the  real  business  of  existence,  he  de- 
throned a  monarch,  or  introduced  a  dynasty. 

"  Will  your  maj(>sty  be  jileased  to  draw  your  card?"  requested 
the  sage.  "  If  1  might  venture  to  offer  your  majesty  a  hint,  I 
would  dare  to  recommend  your  majesty  not  to  play  before  your 
turn.  My  friends  are  fond  of  ascribing  my  success  in  my  vari- 
ous missions  to  the  jios-session  of  peculiar  iiualities.  No  such 
thing:  I  owe  evervtliing  to  the  simple  habit  of  always  waiting 
till  it  is  my  turn  to  speak.  And  believe  me,  that  he  who  })lays 
before  his"tiirn  at  whist,  coniniits  as  great  a  blunder  as  he  who 
speaks  before  his  turn  during  a  negotiation." 

•'The  trick,  and  two  by  honors,"  said  Proserpine.  "  Pray,  my 
dear  Tiresias,  you  are  such  a  fine  player,  how  came  you  to  trump 
my  best  card  ?" 

"  ik'cause  I  wanted  the  lead.  And  those  who  vvant  to  lead, 
please  your  majesty,  must  never  hesitate  about  sacrificing  their 
frienda." 
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'Ibelievo  jou  speak  trul}-.  I  was  right  in  playing  that  thir- 
fceentli  card." 

"  Quite  so.  Above  all  things,  I  love  a  thirteenth  card.  T  senrl 
it  forth,  like  a  mock  project  in  a  revolution,  to  try  the  strength 
of  parties." 

"  You  sl)ouM  not  have  forced  me,  Lady  iManto,"  said  the  cap- 
tain of  tlie  yjicht,  in  a  grumbling  tone,  to  his  partner.  "  liy 
weakening  me,  you  prevented  me  bringing  in  my  spades.  We 
might  have  made  tlie  game." 

"You  sliould  not  liave  been  forced,"  said  Tiresias.  "If  she 
made  a  mistake,  who  was  unacquainted  with  your  plans,  wliat 
a  terrible  blunder  you  committed  to  share  her  error  without  her 
ignorance!" 

"  What,  then,  was  I  to  lose  a  trick?" 

"Next  to  knowing  when  to  seize  an  opportunity,"  replied 
Tiresias,  "  the  most  important  thing  in  life  is  to  know  wlien  to 
forego  an  advantage." 

"  I  have  cut  you  an  honor,"  said  Man  to. 

"  Which  reminds  me,"  replied  Tiresias,  "  that,  in  the  last  hand, 
your  majesty  unfortunate!}'  forgot  to  lead  through  your  adver- 
nary's  ace.  I  have  often  observed  that  nothing  ever  perplexes 
an  adversary  so  much  as  an  appeal  to  his  honor." 

"  I  will  not  forget  to  follow  your  advice,"  said  the  captain  of 
the  yacht,  playing  accordingly. 

"  By  vvhicli  you  have  lost  the  game,"  quietly  remarked  Tiresias. 
*•  There  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  but  it  seldom  answers  to  fol- 
low the  advice  of  an  opponent." 

"  Confusion!"  exclaimed  the  captain  of  the  yacht. 

"  Four  by  honors,  and  the  trick,  1  declare,"  said  Proserpine. 
"  I  was  so  glad  to  see  you  turn  up  the  queen,  Tiresias." 

"  I  also,  madam.  "Without  doubt  there  are  few  cards  better 
than  her  royal  consort,  or  still  more,  the  imperial  ace.  Never- 
theless, I  must  confess,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  whenever  I  re- 
member tiiat  I  have  the  queen  on  my  side." 

Prosei'pine  bowed. 


II. 

Containing  a  Visit  from  a  liberal  Queen  to  a  dethroned 
3Ionarch;  and  a  Conversation  between  them  respecting  the 
"  Spirit  of  the  Age.'' 

"  I  HAVE  a  good  mind  to  do  it,  Tiresias,"  said  Queen  Proser- 
pine, as  that  worthy  sage  paid  his  compliments  to  lier  at  her 
toilet,  at  an  hour  which  should  have  been  noon. 

"  It  would  be  a  great  compliment,"  said  Tiresias. 

"  And  it  is  not  much  out  of  our  way?" 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  the  seer.  "  'Tis  au  agreeable  half- 
way house.     He  lives  in  good  style." 

"  And  whence  can  a  dethroned  monarch  gain  a  revenue  ?"  in- 
c^uired  the  Queen. 

"  Your  majesty,  I  see,  is  not  at  all  learned  in  politics.  A  sov- 
ereign never  knows  what  an  easy  inccjiue  is  till  he  has  abdicated. 
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He  generally  commences  s(iual)l)ling  with  his  subjects  about  the 
supplies:  he  is  then  expelled,  and  voted,  as  compensation,  an 
amount  about  double  the  sum  which  was  the  cause  of  the  orig- 
inal quarrel." 

•'Wliat  ilo  you  think,  iManto?"  said  Proserpine,  as  that  lady 
entered  the  cabin;  "  we  propose  paying  a  visit  to  Saturn.  He 
has  Hxed  liis  residence,  you  know,  in  these  regions  of  twilight." 

"I  love  a  junket,"  replied  Manto,  "above  all  things.  And, 
indeed,  I  was  half  frightened  out  of  my  wits  at  tlie  bare  idea  of 
toiling  over  tliis  desert.  All  is  i)repared,  please  your  majest}', 
for  our  landing.     Your  majesty's  litter  is  quite  ready." 

"  'Tis  well,"  said  Prosperine;  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
j\Ianto,  the  queen  came  upon  deck,  and  surveyed  the  surround- 
ing country,  a  vast  gray  flat,  with  a  cloudless  sky  of  the  same 
tint:  in  tiie  distance  some  lowering  shadows,  which  seemed  like 
clouds  but  were  in  fact  mountjiins. 

"Some  half-dozen  liours."  said  Tiresias,  "  will  bring  us  to  the 
palace  of  Saturn.  We  shall  arrive  for  dinner;  tlie  right  hour. 
Let  me  recommend  your  majesty  to  order  the  curtains  of  your 
litter  to  be  drawn,  and,  if  possible,  to  resume  your  dreams." 

"Tiiey  were  not  pleasant,"  said  Proserpine.  "I  dreamt  of 
my  mother  and  tlie  Parcte.  Manto,  metbinks  PU  read.  Hast 
tliou  some  book  ?" 

••  Here  is  a  poem,  madam;  but  1  fear  it  may  induce  those  very 
slumbers  vou  dread." 

"  How  call  you  it?" 

"  '  The  Pleasures  of  Oblivion.'  The  poet  apparently'  is  fond  of 
his  subject." 

"  And  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  equal  to  it.     Hast  any  prose?" 

"  An  historical  novel  or  so." 

"  Oh,  if  you  mean  those  things  as  full  of  costume  as  a  fancy 
ball,  and  almost  as  devoid  of  sense,  I'll  have  none  of  them, 
("lose  the  curtains;  even  visions  of  the  Furies  are  preferable  to 
these  insipidities." 

Tlie  halt  of  the  litter  roused  the  queen  from  her  slumbers. 
"  We  have  arrived,"  said  Manto,  as  she  assisted  in  withdrawing 
the  curtains. 

Tlie  train  had  halted  before  a  vast  proi)ylon  of  rose-colored 
granite.  Tiie  gate  was  nearly  two  liundred  feet  in  height,  and 
tlie  sides  of  the  iirojnlon,  whicli  rose  like  huge  moles,  were 
scul])tured  with  colossal  figures  of  a  tiireatening  aspect.  Pass- 
ing througii  the  propylon,  tlie  Queen  of  Hell  and  her  attendants 
•  •titcred  an  avenue  in  length  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile, 
fornnvl  of  colossal  figures  of  tlie  same  character  and  sulistance, 
alternately  raising  in  their  arms  javelins  or  battle-axes,  as  if 
about  to  strike.  At  the  eml  of  this  iieroic  avenue  appeared  the 
palace  of  Saturn.  Ascending  a  hundred  ^teps  of  black  marble, 
you  stood  before  a  i)ortico  supported  by  twenty  columns  of  the 
same  material  and  siia<ling  a  single  portal  of  l)ronze.  Apj)arently 
I  be  pal<'i<;e  formed  an  imme'iise  (juadi'angle;  a  \ast  tower  rising 
from  each  corner,  and  sj)ringing  fiom  the  f;enter  a  huge  and 
hoiMle<l  dome.  A  crowd  of  attendants,  in  gray  and  sad- 
colored   raiment,   issued  from  tlie   portal  */  the   palace  at  the 
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approach  of  Proserpine,  wlio  remarked  witli  strange  surprise 
their  siii<;ul;irc()uiitt'nancesand  (leiiicaiior;  for  rare  in  this  silent 
assenil)hig('  was  any  visage  reseniliUng  auglit  she  liad  seen, 
luinian  or  divine.  Some  bore  tiie  iicads  of  bats;  of  owls  and 
beetles  otliers;  some  fluttered  moth-like  wings,  while  the  shoul- 
ders of  other  bijjeds  were  surmounted,  in  spite  of  their  human 
organization,  witli  the  heads  of  rats  and  weasels,  of  marten-cats 
and  of  foxes.  P>ut  they  were  all  remarkably  civil:  and  Proser- 
pine, who  was  jKiw  used  to  wonders,  did  not  shriek  at  all,  and 
scarcely  shuddered. 

The  Queen  of  Hell  was  ushered  through  a  superb  hall,  and 
down  a  splendid  gallery,  to  a  suit  of  apartments  where  a  body 
of  damsels  of  a  most  distinguished  appearance  awaited  her. 
Their  heads  resembled  those  of  the  most  eagerlysouglit,  Idghly- 
prized,  and  oftenest-stolen  lap-dogs.  Upon  the  shoulders  of  one 
was  the  visage  of  the  smallest  and  most  thoroughbred  little 
Blenheim  in  the  world.  Ujjon  her  front  was  a  white  star,  her 
nose  was  nearly  flat,  and  her  ears  were  tied  under  her  chin,  with 
the  most  jaunty  air  imaginable.  She  was  an  evident  flirt;  and 
a  solemn  prude  of  a  spaniel,  with  a  black  and  tan  countenance, 
who  seemed  a  sort  of  duenna,  evidently  watched  her  with  no 
little  distrust.  Tlie  admirers  of  blonde  beauties  would,  how- 
ever, have  fallen  in  love  with  a  poodle,  with  the  finest  head  of 
hair  imaginable,  ani  most  voluptuous  shoulders.  This  brilliant 
band  began  barking  in  the  most  insinuating  tone  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  queen;  and  Manto,  who  was  almost  as  dexterous  a 
linguist  as  Tiresias  himself,  informed  her  majesty  that  these 
were  the  ladies  of  her  bedchamber;  upon  which  Proserpine,  who, 
it  will  be  remembered,  had  no  passion  for  dogs,  ordered  them 
immediately  out  of  her  room. 

"  What  a  droll  place!"  exclaimed  the  queen.  "  Do  jou  know 
we  are  later  than  I  imagined  ?  A  hasty  toilet  to- day;  I  long  to 
see  Saturn.  It  is  droll,  I  am  hungry.  My  purple  velvet,  I 
think;  it  may  be  considered  a  compliment.  No  diamonds,  only 
jet;  a  pearl  or  tw  ^,  perhaps.  Didst  ever  seethe  king?  They 
say  he  is  gentleman-like,  though  a  bigot.  No!  no  rouge  to-day; 
this  paleness  is  quite  a  propos.  Were  I  as  radiant  as  usual,  I 
should  be  taken  for  Aurora." 

So  leaning  on  Manto,  and  preceded  by  the  ladies  of  her  bed- 
chamber, whom,  notwithstanding  their  repulse,  she  found  in 
due  attendance  in  the  antechamber,  Proserpine  again  continued 
her  progress  down  the  gallery,  until  they  stopped  at  a  door, 
which  opening,  she  was  ushered  into  the  gi-and  circular  saloon, 
crowned  by  the  dome,  whose  exterior  the  cjueen  had  already  ob- 
served. The  interior  of  this  apartment  was  entii'ely  of  black 
and  gray  marble,  with  the  exception  of  the  dome  itself,  whic-li 
was  of  ebony,  richly  carved,  ancl  supported  by  more  than  a  hun- 
dred columns.  There  depended  from  the  center  of  the  arch  a 
single  chandelier  of  frosted  silver,  which  was  itself  as  big  as  an 
ordinary  chamber,  but  of  the  most  elegant  form,  and  delicate 
and  fantastic  workmanship.  As  the  queen  entered  the  saloon,  a 
per.sonage  of  venerable  appearance,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  black 
velvet,  and  leaning  on  an  ivory  cane,  advanced  to  salute  her. 
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Tlune  was  no  mistaking  tliis  personage;  liis  manners  were  at 
/)nct' so  i-ourteous  and  so  (li.i;nitit'(l.  He  was  clearly  their  host; 
ami  Proserpine,  wiio  was  (piite  cliarnied  with  his  gray  loeks  and 
his  black  velvet  cap,  his  truly  paternal  air.  and  the  beneficence 
of  his  unstudied  smile,  coulil  scarcely  refrain  from  bending  her 
knee,  and  pressing  her  lips  to  his  extended  hand. 

"  I  am  proud  that  your  majesty  has  remembered  me  in  my  re- 
tirement," said  Saturn,  as  he  led  Proserpine  to  a  seat. 

Their  mutual  compliments  were  soon  disturbed  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  dinner,  and  Saturn  offering  his  arm  to  the([neen 
with  an  air  of  i)oliteness  which  belonged  to  the  old  school,  but 
which  the  laiiics  admire  in  old  men,  handed  Proserpine  to 
the  bantpieting-room.  They  were  followed  by  some  of  the 
jjrincipal  jjcrsonages  of  her  majesty's  suit,  and  a  couple  of 
young  Titans,  who  enjoyed  the  posts  of  aids-de-camp  to  the  ex- 
king,  and  whose  duties  consisted  of  carving  at  dinner. 

It  was  a  most  agreeable  dinner,  and  Proserpine  was  deliglited 
with  Satmn,  who,  of  course,  sat  by  her  side,  and  paid  her  every 
]M)ssible  attention.  Saturn,  whose  manners,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, were  of  the  old  school,  loved  a  good  story,  and  told  sev- 
eral. His  anecdotes,  especially  of  society  previous  to  the 
Trojan  war,  were  highly  interesting.  There  ran  through  all  his 
behavior,  too.  a  tone  of  high  breeding  and  of  consideration  for 
dthei-s  which  was  really  charming;  and  Proserpine,  who  had  ex- 
pected to  find  in  her  host  a  glo:)my  bigot,  was  quite  surprised  at 
the  truly  liberal  spirit  with  which  he  seemed  to  consider  affairs 
in  general.  Intleed  this  unexpected  tone  made  so  great  an  im- 
pression upon  her,  that  finding  a  good  opportunity  after  dinner, 
when  they  were  sipping  their  coffee  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
comjjany,  she  could  not  refrain  from  entering  into  some  con- 
versation with  the  ex -king  upon  the  subject,  and  the  conversa- 
tion ran  thus: 

"  Do  3'ou  know,"  said  Proserpine,  "  that  much  as  I  have  been 
pleased  and  surprised  during  my  visit  to  the  realms  of  twi- 
light, nothing  has  j)leased,  and  1  am  sure  nothing  has  surprised 
me  more,  than  to  observe  the  remarkably  liberal  spirit  in  which 
your  nnijesty  views  the  affairs  of  the  day." 

"  You  give  me  a  title,  beautifiU  Proserpine,  to  which  I  have 
no  claim,"  replied  Saturn.  "  Ycu  forget  that  I  am  now  cmly 
Count  Hesperus;  I  am  no  longer  a  king,  and  believe  me,  1  am 
very  glad  of  it." 

"  What  a  pity,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  would  not  condescend 
to  conform  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Age.  For  myself,  I  am  quite  a 
reformer. 

"So  I  have  understood,  beautiful  Proserpine,  which  I  confess 
has  a  little  surprised  me;  for  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  r<?form  is  exactly  our  trade. 

"  Affairs  cannot  go  on  as  they  used,"  observed  Proserpine, 
oracularly;  "  we  must  bow  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Age." 

"  And  what  is  that?"  iiKpiired  Saturn. 

"  I  do  not  exactly  know,"  replied  Prosei'pine;  "  but  one  hears 
of  it  everywhere." 
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"  I  also  heard  of  it  a  great  deal,"  replied  Saturn,  "and  was 
also  recommended  to  conform  to  it.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I 
thought  it  as  well  to  ascertain  its  natux'e,  and  something  also  of 
its  strength." 

"  It  is  terribly  strong,"  observed  Proserpine. 

'"But  you  tliink  it  will  be  stronger?"  incpiired  the  ex-king. 

"Certainly;  every  day  it  is  more  powerful." 

"Then  if,  on  consideration,  we  were  to  deem  resistance  to  it 
advisable,  it  is  surely  better  to  commence  the  conteet  at  once 
than  to  postpone  the  struggle." 

"  It  is  useless  to  talk  of  resisting;  one  must  conform." 

"  I  certairdy  should  consider  resistance  useless,"  replied  Saturn, 
"  for  I  tried  it  and  failed;  but  at  least  one  has  a  chance  of  suc- 
cess; and  yet.  having  resisted  this  spirit  and  failed.  I  should  not 
consider  myself  in  a  worse  plight  than  you  would  voluntarily 
place  yoiu'self  in  bj'  conforming  to  it." 

'•  You  speak  riddles,"  said  Proserpine. 

"To  be  plain,  then,"  replied  Saturn.  "I  think  you  may  as 
well  at  once  give  up  your  tlirone,  as  conform  to  this  spirit." 

"And  why  so?"  inciuired  Proserjnne  very  ingenuously." 

"Because,"  replied  Saturn,  slu'ugging  up  his  shoulders,  "I 
look  upon  the  spirit  of  the  age  as  a  spirit  hostile  to  kings  and 
gods." 


III. 

Containing  the  Titans;  or  a  View  of  a  subverted  Faction. 

The  next  morning  Saturn  himself  attended  his  beautiful  guest 
over  his  residence,  which  Proserj^ine  greatly  admired. 

"  Tis  the  work  of  the  Titans,"  replied  the  ex-king.  "There 
never  was  a  partv  so  fond  of  building  palaces." 

"  To  speak  tlie  truth,"  said  Proserpine,  "  I  am  a  little  disap- 
pointed that  1  have  not  had  an  opportunity,  during  my  visit,  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  some  of  the  chiefs  of  that  celebrated 
party;  for,  although  a  Liberal,  I  am  a  female  one,  and  I  like  to 
know  every  sort  of  person  who  is  distinguished." 

"  The  fact  is,"  replied  her  host,  "  that  the  part}'  has  never  re- 
covered from  the  thunderbolt  of  that  scheming  knave  Jupiter, 
and  do  not  bear  their  defeat  so  philosophically  as  years,  perhaps, 
l)ermit  me  to  do.  If  we  have  been  vanquished  by  the  Spirit  of 
the  Age,"  continued  Saturn,  "  you  must  confess  that,  in  our 
case,  the  coiKjueror  did  not  assume  a  material  form  very  re- 
markable for  its  dignity.  Had  Creation  resolved  itself  into  its 
original  elements,  had  Chaos  come  again,  or  even  old  Coelus, 
the  indignity  might  have  been  endured;  but  to  be  baffled  by  an 
Olyinpian  juste  milieu,  and  to  find,  after  all  the  clamor,  that 
nothing  has  been  changed  save  the  places,  is,  you  will  own, 
somewhat  mortifying." 

"  But  how  do  you  reconcile,"  inquired  the  ingenuous  Pi'oser- 
pine,  "  the  success  of  Jupiter  with  the  character  which  you 
ascribed  last  night  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  ?" 

*'  Why,  in  truth,"  said  Saturn,  "  had  I  not  entirely  freed  my- 
self from  all  party  feeling,  I  might  adduce  the  success  of  my  per- 
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fidious  anil  wortliloss  relative  as  very  good  demonstration  that 
tlie  Spirit  of  the  Aj;e  is  nothinj;  better  tiian  an  ignia  fatttiis. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  discriminate.  Esen  tiie  success  of  Ju- 
])iter,  altliou^h  he  now  conchicts  himself  in  direct  o]>position  to 
tile  emancipatinii-  principles  he  at  lirst  professed,  is  no  less  good 
t'vidence  of  tlu'ir  force;  for  by  his  professions  he  rose.  And, 
for  my  part,  I  consider  it  a  great  homage  to  public  opinion  to 
find  every  scoundrel  nowadays  professing  himself  a  Liberal." 

"  You  are  candid."  said  Proserpine.  "  I  should  like  very 
mucii  to  see  the  Titans." 

••  My  friends  are  at  least  consistent,"  observed  Saturn, 
"  though  certainly  at  present  I  can  say  little  more  for  them. 
Between  the  despair  of  one  section  of  the  party,  and  the  over- 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  other,  they  are  at  present  quite  in- 
active, or  move  oidy  to  insure  fresii  rebuffs." 

"  You  see  little  oi'  them,  then?" 

"  They  keep  to  tliemselves:  they  generally  fi-equent  a  lonely 
vale  in  the  neighl)orhood." 

"  I  should  so  like  to  see  them!"  exclaimeil  Proserpine. 

"Saynotliing  to  Tiresias,"  said  olil  Saturn,  who  was  half  in 
love  with  his  fair  friend,  "and  we  will  steal  u|)()n  them  unjjer- 
ceived."  So  saying,  the  god  struck  the  earth  with  his  cane,  and 
there  instantly  sprung  forth  a  convenient  car,  built  of  curiously 
carved  cedar,  and  l)orne  b}-  four  enormous  tawny-colored  owls. 
Seating  himself  by  the  side  of  the  delighted  Proseri)ine, 
Satuiii  commanded  the  owls  to  bear  them  to  the  Valley  of 
Laincnlatiiins. 

Tsvas  an  easy  fly:  the  chariot  soon  descended  upon  the  crest 
of  a  hill;  and  Saiurn  and  Proseri)ine,  leaving  the  car,  com- 
menced, by  a  winding  path,  the  slight  ascent  of  a  superior  eleva- 
tion. Having  arrived  there,  they  looked  down  upon  a  valley, 
apjiarently  laudlockeil  by  black  and  barren  mountains  of  the 
nu)st  strange.  altlinuj;h  pictnns(|ue  forms.  In  the  center  of  the 
valley  was  a  bkudv  i)ool  or  tani.  Ijordei'ed  with  dark  purple  flags 
of  an  immense  size,  twining  and  twisting  among  which  might 
be  observed  the  glancing  and  gli<l.  ^  folds  of  several  white  ser-* 
l)ents;  while  crocodiles  and  alligators,  and  other  horrible  forms, 
pokcil  their  foul  snouts  with  evident  delight  in  a  vast  mass  of 
black  slime,  which  hail,  at  various  times,  exuded  Irom  the  lake. 
A  single  tree  only  was  to  be  oljserved  in  this  desolate  place,  an 
enormous  and  blasted  cedar,  with  scarcely  a  patch  of  verdure, 
but  extending  its  black  arul  barren  branches  nearly  across  the 
v;d!ev.  Seated  on  a  loosened  crag,  but  leaning  against  the 
trunk  of  the  cedar,  with  his  arms  folded,  his  mighty  eyes  fixed 
on  the  groimd.  and  his  legs  crossed  with  that  air  of  complete 
repose  wiiich  indicates  that  their  owner  is  m  no  luu'ry  again  to 
move  them,  was 

"  A  form,  some  granite  god  we  deemed, 
Or  king  of  palmy  Nile,  colossal  shapes 
Such  as  Syene's  rosy  ijiiarries  yield 
Ti>  Miiiipfiiaii  art:  Iloriis,  Osiris  calliil, 
Or  Aiiiini)|ili,  who,  on  the  Thi;V)aii  plain, 
With  magic  iiiolody  the  sun  salutes; 
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Or  he,  far  iini.^liticr,  to  whose  coiiqufrintr  car 
Moiiarclis  wen-  yoked,  Humcscs;  by  t'le  (Jnieks 
Sesostris  styled.     And  yet  no  sculptor's  art 
Molded  this  shape.  I'or  form  it  seemed  of  flesh, 
Yet  motionless;  its  dim,  iinlustrous  orbs 
(Jazing  in  stilly  vacancj-,  its  check 
Gray  as  its  liai'rs,  vvliich,  thin  as  they  mii^lit  seem, 
No  breath  disturl:)ed:  a  solemn  ooiinteuance. 
Not  sorrowful,  thout,di  full  of  woe  sublime. 
As  if  de  pair  were  now  a  distant  dream 
Too  dim  for  memory." 

" 'Tis  their  great  leader,"  said  Saturn,  as  he  pointed  out  the 
Titan  to  Prosernine.  "  the  giant  Enceladus.  He  got  us  into  all 
our  scrajK^s.  but  I  iiuist  do  him  the  justice  to  add,  tliat  he  is  the 
only  one  who  can  ever  get  us  otit  of  thein.  They  say  he  has  no 
heart;  but  1  think  liis  liook  nose  is  rather  tine." 

"Superb!"  said  Proserpine.  "'And  who  is  that  radiant  and 
golden -haired  youth  who  is  seated  at  his  feet?" 

"  "Tis  no  less  a  personage  than  Hyperion  himself,"  replied 
Saturn,  "the  favorite  counselor  of  Enceladus.  He  is  a  fine 
orator,  and  makes  up  by  his  round  sentences  and  choice  phrases 
for  the  rhetorical  deficiencies  of  his  chief,  who,  to  speak  the 
truth,  is  somewhat  curt  and  husky.  They  liare  enougli  now  to 
do  to  manage  their  comrades  and  keep  a  semblance  of  discipline 
in  tlieir  routed  ranks.  Mark  that  ferocious  Briareus  there  scowl- 
ing in  a  corner!  Didst  ever  see  such  a  mustache!  He  glances, 
methinks,  with  an  evil  eye  on  the  mighty  Enceladus;  and,  let  me 
tell  you,  Briareus  has  a  great  following  among  them:  so  they  say 
of  him  you  know,  that  he  hatli  fifty  heads  and  a  hundred  arms. 
See!  how  they  gather  around  him." 

"  Who  speaks  now  to  Briareus?" 

"  The  young  and  valiant  Mimas.  Be  assured  he  is  counseling 
w-ar.     We  shall  have  a  debate  now." 

"  Yon  venerable  personage,  who  is  seated  by  the  margin  of  the 
pool,  and  weeping  with  the  crocodiles " 

"  Is  old  Oceauus." 

"  He  is  apparently  much  affected  by  his  overthrow." 

"  It  is  his  wont  to  weep.  He  used  to  crj^  when  he  fought,  and 
yet  he  was  a  powerful  warrior." 

"Hark!"  said  Proserpine. 

The  awful  voice  of  Briareus  broke  the  silence.  What  a  ter- 
rible personage  was  Briareus!  His  wild  locks  hung  loose  about 
his  shoulders,  and  blended  witli  his  unshorn  beard. 

"  Titans!"  shouted  the  voice  which  made  many  a  heart  trem- 
ble, and  the  breathless  Proser2:)ine  clasp  the  arm  of  Saturn. 
Titans!  Is  that  spirit  dead  that  once  heaped  Ossa  upon  Pelion  ? 
Is  it  forgotten,  even  by  ourselves,  that  a  younger  born  revels  in 
our  heritage?  A. re  these  forms  that  surround  me,  indeed,  the 
shapes  at  whose  dread  sight  the  Olympians  lied  to  their  fitting 
earth?  Warriors,  whose  weapons  were  the  rocks,  whose  fii-e- 
bnuids  were  tlie  imrning  woods,  is  the  day  forgotten  when  Jove 
himself  turned  craven,  and  skulked  in  Egypt  ?    At  least    my 
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nieniorv  is  korii  eiiou.nli  tosuppoii  my  courage,  and  wliatever 
the  divad  Encoladus  may  coiiiist'l.  my  voire  is  still  for  war!" 

Tliere  ensued,  after  tins  haraniiiie  of  l^riareus,  a  i)rofouiid  and 
thrilling  silence,  whu-li  was,  liowever,  broken  in  due  tima  by  the 
great  leader  of  the  Titans  himself. 

"You  mouth  it  well,  Briareus,"  replied  EneelaT-US  calmly. 
"  And  if  great  words  would  re-seat  us  in  Olympus,  doubtless, 
witli  your  jioteut  ai<l,  we  niiglit  succeed.  It  never  sliould  be  for- 
gotten, however,  tliai"  had  we  cond)ined  at  tirst,  in  the  spirit 
now  recommended,  the  Olympians  would  never  have  triumphed; 
and  least  of  all  our  party  should  Briareus  and  liis  friends  forget 
tlie  reasons  of  our  disunion." 

"  T  take  thy , sneer.  Enceladus,"  said  the  young  and  chivalric 
Mimas.  "  and  tlirow  it  in  thy  teeth.  This  learn,  then,  from 
Briareus  and  liis  friends,  that  if  we  were  lukewarm  in  the  hour 
of  peril,  the  fault  lies  not  to  our  account,  but  with  tliose  who 
had  previously  so  conducted  themselves,  that,  when  the  danger 
arrived,  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  distinguish  between  our 
friends  and  our  foes.  Enceladus  apparently  forgets  that  had 
the  Olympians  never  l)een  permitted  to  enter  iieaven,  it  would 
have  been  unnecessary  ever  to  have  combined  against  their 
machinations." 

"  Recrimination  is  useless."  said  a  Titan,  interposing.  "  I  was 
one  of  those  wlio  sui)])orteii  Enceladus  in  the  a(hnission  of  the 
Olympians  above,  an<i  I  regret  it.  But  at  the  time,  like  others, 
I  believed  it  to  be  tlie  onlv  mode  of  silencing  the  agitation  of 
Jupiter." 

"I  separated  from  Enceladus  on  tliat  question,"  said  a  huge 
Titan,  lying  his  length  on  the  ground  and  leaning  one  arm  on 
a  granite  crag:  "but  i  am  willing  to  forget  all  our  (htferences 
and  su])port  liim  willi  all  my  iieart  and  strengtii  in  another 
effort  to  restore  our  glorious  constitution." 

"Titans,"  said  Enceladus,  "  who  is  tliere  among  you  wiio  has 
found  me  a  laggard  in  the  day  of  battle  V  Wiicn  tlie  Olympians, 
as  Briareus  thinks  it  necessary  to  remind  you.  lied.  1  was  your 
leader.  Remember,  liowever.  then,  that  there  were  no  thunder- 
bolts. As  for  myself,  I  candidly  confess  to  you,  that,  since  the 
invention  of  these  weapons  by  Jove.  1  do  not  see  how  war  can 
Ixi  carried  on  by  us  any  longer  with  effect." 

"  By  tlie  memory  of  old  Coelns  and  these  fast-flowing  tears," 
murmured  the  venerabl(>  Oceanus,  patting  at  the  same  time  a 
croc<jdile  on  the  back,  "  I  call  you  all  to  witness  that  1  have  no 
interest  to  deceive  you.  Nevertheless,  we  should  not  forget  that, 
in  this  afTair  of  the  thunderbolts,  it  is  the  universal  opinion  tiiat 
tliere  is  a  very  considerable  re.iction.  I  have  myself,  only  witli- 
in  tiiese  few  days,  received  authentic  information  that  several 
liave  fallen  of  late  without  any  visible  ill  effects;  and  I  am 
credibly  assured  tliat.  during  the  late  storm  in  Tliessaly,  a  thun- 
derbolt was  ])recii)itated  into  the  center  of  a  vineyai'd,  without 
affecting  the  flavor  of  a  single  grape." 

Here  several  of  the  Titans,  who  ha<l  gathered  round  Encela- 
dus, shook  liieir  heads  and  sbiiigged  (heir  shoulders,  and  a  long 
ami  desuiloiy  lonversation  ensued  upon  the  copious  and  very 
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controversial  subject  of  reaction.  In  tiie  ineantinie  Rho'tus,  a 
young  Titian,  whispered  to  one  of  liis  companions,  that  for  Ills 
part  he  was  convinced  that  tl>e  only  way  to  beat  the  Olynijjians 
was  to  turn  them  into  ridicule;  and  that  he  would  accordingly 
commence  at  once  with  the  pasquinade  on  the  private  life  of 
Jupiter,  and  some  peculiarly  delicate  criticisms  on  the  characters 
of  the  goddesses. 


-o- 


FART    IV. 


Containing  the  first  Vieiv  of  EJysivm. 

The  toilsome  desert  was  at  length  passed,  and  the  royal  cav- 
alcade ascended  the  last  chain  of  mountains  that  divided  Elys- 
ium, or  the  Regions  of  Bliss,  from  the  Realm  of  Twilight.  As  she 
(luitted  those  dim  and  dreary  ]ilains,  the  spirit  of  Proserpine  grew 
lighter,  and  slie  inilulged  iii  silent  but  agreeable  anticipations  of 
the  scene  which  she  was  now  approaching.  On  reaching,  how- 
ever, the  summit  of  the  mountainous  chain,  and  proceeding  a 
short  distance  over  the  rugged  table-land  into  which  it  now 
declined,  her  majesty  was  rather  alarmed  at  perceiving  that  her 
progress  was  impeded  by  a  shower  of  flame  that  extended,  on 
either  side,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Her  alarm,  however, 
was  of  short  continuance,"  for,  on  the  production  of  his  talis- 
man by  Tiresias,  the  shower  of  flame  instantly  changed  into 
silvery  drops  of  rose-water  and  other  delicious  perfumes.  Amid 
joyous  peals  of  laughter,  and  some  slight  playful  screams  on 
the  part  of  the  ladies,  the  cavalcade  ventured  through  the 
ordeal.  Now  the  effect  of  this  magical  bath  was  quite 
marvelous.  A  burden  seemed  suddenly  to  have  been  removed 
from  the  spirits  of  the  whole  party;  their  very  existence  seemed 
renewed;  the  blood  danced  about  their  veins  in  the  liveliest 
manner  imaginable;  and  a  wild  but  pleasing  titillation  i-an  like 
ligiitning  through  their  nerves.  Their  countenances  s])arkled 
witli  excitement;  and  they  all  talked  at  the  same  time.  Proser- 
])ine  was  so  occupied  with  her  own  sensations  that  she  did  not 
immediately  remark  the  extraordinary  change  that  had  occuiTed 
in  the  appearance  of  the  country  immediately  on  passing  this 
magical  barrier.  She  perceived  that  their  course  now  led  over 
the  most  elastic  and  carefnlly-shaven  turf;  groups  of  beautiful 
shrubs  occasionally  appeared,  and  she  discovei'ed  with  delight 
that  their  flowers  constantly  opened,  and  sent  forth  from  their 
bells  diminutive  birds  of  radiant  plumage.  Above  them,  too, 
the  clouds  vanished,  and  her  head  was  canopied  by  a  sky,  un- 
like, indeed,  all  tilings  and  tints  of  earth,  but  which  reminded 
her,  in  some  degree,  of  the  splendor  of  Olympus. 


K't;  rill-:  kihe  of  j.skaxder, 

PiDsorpiiK'.  restless  with  ilelii;bt.  (quitted  her  litter,  am]  fol- 
lowed liy  Maiito.  rail  forward  to  eateli  a  view  of  Elysium. 

••lam  iniile  out  of  breath,"  said  her  majesty,  '•and  realh' 
must  sit  down  on  this  itank  of  violets.  Was  ever  anything  in 
the  world  so  deliuhtrul!  Why.  Olymjius  is  nothiiii;-  to  it!  And 
after  Tartarus,  too,  and  that  poor  unhai>i)y  Saturn,  and  liis 
Titans  and  his  twilight,  it  reaJly  is  too  nmcli  for  me.  How  I  do 
long  for  the  vit-wl  and  yet,  somehow  or  other,  my  lieart  beats 
so  1  cannot  waJk." 

"  Will  your  majesty  reascend  your  litter  !"  suggested  IManto. 

■•Oh.  no!  th:it  is  worse  than  anything.  They  are  a  mile  be- 
hind: tlu-y  are  so  slow.     Why,  ]\huit(>!  what  is  thisr"' 

A  leaiitiful  wliite  dove  hovered  in  tlie  air  over  the  head  of 
Proserpine  and  her  attendant,  and  then  droi)ping  an  olive  branch 
into  the  lap  of  the  (jueen  Hai)ped  its  wings  and  whirled  away. 
Hut  wiiat  an  olive  l)ranch!  The  stem  was  of  agate;  each  leaf 
was  an  emerald;  and  on  the  largest,  in  letters  of  brilliants,  was 
this  inscription: 

riie  Eli/mois  to  their  beautiful  Queen. 

*'  Oh.  is  it  not  superb  ?"  exclaimed  Proserpine.  •'  What  charm- 
ing peoj)le,  and  what  excellent  subjects!  What  loyalty  and 
■*s-hat  taste!" 

So  saying,  the  enrajjtured  Proserpine  rose  from  the  bank  of 
violets.  311(1  had  scartely  run  forward  fifty  yards  \\hen  she  sud- 
denly stopi)ed,  and  starteil  with  an  exclamation  of  wonder.  The 
table-land  had  ceased.  She  stood  u]ion  a  preci))ice  of  white 
niJirble.  in  many  partsclothed  witli  thick  bowers  of  myrtle;  before 
her  e.xt(nded  the  wide-spreading  plains  of  Elysium.  They  were 
bounded  upon  all  sides  by  gentle  elevations  entirely  ciovered  with 
flowers,  and  occasionally  shooting  forward  into  the  champaign 
c(»untiy:  behind  these  ajipeai-ed  a  range  of  mountains  clothed 
witli  bright  green  forests,  and  still  loftier  heights  behind  them, 
e.xliibiting.  indeed,  only  bare  and  sliarply-])ointed  i)eaks  glit- 
tering with  prismatic  light.  The  undulating  plain  was  studded 
in  all  directions  with  pavilions  and  i)leasure-houses,  and  groves 
and  gardens  glowing  with  the  choicest  and  most  charming  fruit; 
and  a  broad  blue  river  wound  through  it,  covered  witli  brilliant 
bf>ats.  the  waters  tlasliing  with  phnspiioric  light  as  they  were  cut 
l)y  the  swift  and  gliding  keels.  And  in  the  center  of  the  ])lain 
rose  a  city,  a  mighty  group  of  all  that  was  beautiful  in  form  and 
costly  in  materials,  bridges  and  palaces  and  triumphal  gates  of 
ledar  and  of  marble,  cohimns  and  minarets  of  gold,  and  cupolas 
ami  domes  of  ivory;  and  ever  and  anon  ajipeared  delicious 
gardens,  raiseil  on  tin-  terraces  of  the  houses;  and  groups  of 
palm-trees  with  their  tall,  thin  sterns,  and  quivering  and  languid 
crests,  rose  amid  the  s])lendid  masonry.  A  sweet  soft  breeze 
touched  the  clieek  of  the  entranced  Proserpine,  and  a  single  star 
of  silver  light  glittered  in  the  rosy  sky. 

•*'Tis  my  favorite  hour,"'  exclaimed  Proserpine.  "Thus  have 
I  ga/.ed  u|)<>ri  Hesperus  in  the  meads  of  Eniui!  What  a  scenel 
liow  f(jrtunale  that  \ve  should  have  arrived  at  sunset!'' 
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*'  All,  madam!"  oljscrved  Manto,  "  in  Elysium  the  sk}'  is  ever 
thus.     For  the  Elysians,  the  sun  seems  always  to  have  just  set!" 

•'  Fortunate  peoi>le!"  replied  Proserpine.  "  In  tliem,  immor- 
tality and  enjoyment  seem  indeed  blended  together.  A  sti"ange 
feeling,  halt  of  languor,  half  ot  volujituousness,  steals  over  my 
senses!  It  seems  that  I  at  length  behold  the  region  of  my  girlish 
dreams.  Such  once  I  fancied  Olympus.  All!  why  does  not  my 
Pluto  live  in  Elysium  T 

II. 

Containing  some  acconnt  of  the  Manners  of  the  Elysians,  and  of 
the  Palace  of  Proserpine,  and  her  strange  dream. 

The  Elysians  consisted  of  a  few  thousantl  beautified  mortals, 
the  only  occupation  of  whose  existence  was  enjoyment;  the  rest 
of  the  population  comprised  some  millions  of  Gnomes  and 
Sylphs,  who  did  nothing  but  work,  and  insured  by  their  labor 
the  felicity  of  the  superior  class.  Every  Elysian,  male  or  female, 
possessed  a  magnificent  palace  in  the  city,  and  an  elegant  pavil- 
ion on  the  plain;  these,  with  a  due  proportion  of  chariots, 
horses,  and  slaves,  constituted  a  proper  establishment.  The 
Sylphs  and  the  Gnomes  were  either  scattered  about  the  country, 
which  they  cultivated,  or  lived  in  the  city,  where  they  kept 
shoi)s,  and  where  they  emulated  each  other  in  displaying  the 
most  ingenious  articles  of  luxury  and  convenience  for  the  en- 
joyment and  accommodation  of  the  Elysians.  TJie  townspeople, 
ii\deed,  rather  affected  to  look  down  upon  the  more  simple- 
minded  agriculturists:  but  if  these  occasionally  felt  alittle  morti- 
fication in  consequence,  they  might  have  been  consoled,  had 
they  been  aware  that  their  brethren  and  sisters  who  were  in  the 
service  of  the  Elysians  avenged  their  insults,  for  these  latter 
were  the  finest  Gnomes  and  Sylphs  imaginable,  and  scarcely 
deigned  to  notice  any  one  who  was  in  trade. 

Whether  there  were  any  coin  or  other  circulating  medium 
current  in  Elysium  is  a  point  respecting  which  I  must  confess  I 
have  not  sufficient  information  to  decide;  but  if  so,  it  certainly 
would  appear  that  all  money  transactions  were  confined  to  the 
Gnomes  and  the  Sylplis,  for  the  Elysians  certainly  never  paid 
for  anything.  Perhaps  this  exemption  might  have  been  among 
their  peculiar  privileges,  and  was  a  substitute  for  what  we  call 
credit,  a  convenience  of  which  the  ancients  appear  to  have  had 
a  limited  conception.  The  invention,  by  Jupiter,  of  an  aristo- 
cratic immortality,  as  a  reward  for  a  well-spent  life  on  earth,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  ingenious  idea.  It  really  is  a  reward,  very 
stimulative  of  good  conduct  before  we  shuffle  off  the  mortal  coil, 
and  remarkably  contrasts  with  the  democracy  of  the  damned. 
The  Elysians,  with  a  splendid  climate,  a  teeming  soil,  and  a  na- 
tion made  on  purpose  to  wait  upon  them,  of  course  enjoyed 
themselves  very  much.  The  arts  flourished,  the  theaters  paid, 
and  they  had  a  much  finer  opera  than  at  Ephesus  or  at  Halicar- 
nassus.  Their  cookery  was  so  refined,  that  one  of  the  least  sen- 
timental ceremonies  in  the  world  was  not  only  deprived  of  all 
its  grossuess,  but  was  actually  converted  into  an  elegant  amuse- 
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ment,  and  so  famous  that  their  artists  were  even  lequired  at 
Olvminis.  If  tlieir  tliinurs  were  admirable,  wliich  is  rare,  their 
assemblies  were  amusing,  whieh  is  still  more  uncommon.  All 
the  arts  of  society  were\arried  to  in-rfection  in  Elysium;  a  dull 
tiling  was  never  said,  and  an  awkward  thing  never  done.  The 
Elysians,  indeed,  being  highly  rclined  and  gifted,  for  they  com- 
jtrised  in  their  order  tlie  very  cream  of  terrestrial  society,  were 
naturallv  a  liberal-minded  race  of  nobles,  and  capable  of  appre- 
ciating everv  kind  of  excellence.  If  a  Gnome  or  a  Sylph,  there- 
fore, in  anv  wav  distinguished  themselves:  if  they  sang  very 
well,  or  acted  verv  well,  or  if  they  were  all  eminent  for  any  of 
the  otiier  arts  of  amusement,  ay!  indeed  if  the  pot)r  devils  could 
do  nothing  better  than  write  a  poem  or  a  novel,  they  were  sure  to 
be  noticed  bv  the  Elysians.  who  always  bowed  to  them  as  they 
passed  by,  aiid  sometimes  indeed  even  admitted  them  into  their 
circles. 

Scarcely  had  the  train  of  Proserpine  rejoined  her  on  the  brmk 
of  the  precipice,  than  they  heard  the  flom-ish  of  trumpets  near 
at  hand,  soon  followed  by  a  complete  harmony  of  many  in- 
struments. A  chorus  of  sweet  voices  was  next  distinguished, 
growing  each  instant  more  loud  and  clear;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
issuing  from  a  neighboring  grove,  came  forth  a  band  of  heroes 
and  beautiful  women,  dresseil  in  dazzling  raiment,  to  greet  the 
(lueen.  A  troop  of  chariots  of  light  and  airy  workmanship 
followed,  and  a  crowd  of  (Jnomes  and  Sylphs  singing  and  play- 
ing on  various  instruments,  and  dancing  with  gestures  of  grace 
and  delicacy.  Congratulating  the  queen  on  her  arrival  in 
Elvsium.  and  requesting  the  honor  of  being  permitted  to  attend 
her  to  her  palace,  thev  usiiered  Proserpine  and  her  companions 
to  the  chariots,  and  soon,  winding  down  a  gradual  declivity, 
they  entered  the  plain. 

If  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  capital  had  enchanted  Proserpine, 
the  agreeable  impression  was  not  diminished,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  by  her  entrance  into  tlie  city.  Never  were  so  much  splendor 
and  neatness  before  coml)ined.  Passing  through  a  magniHceiit 
arch.  Proserpine  entered  a  street  of  vast  and  beautiful  propor- 
tions, lined  on  each  side  with  palaces  of  various  architecture, 
l)ainted  admirably  in  fresco,  and  richly  gi't.  Tiie  road  was 
formed  of  ]K)un<l"ed  marl)les  of  various  colors,  laid  down  in 
fanciful  jjatterns,  and  forming  an  unrivaled  mosaic;  it  was 
IxMintled  on  each  side  by  a  broad  causeway  of  .jasjjer,  of  a  re- 
m;irkal)ly  bright  green,  clouded  with  milk-white  streaks.  This 
street  led  to  a  sum]»tuous  square,  forming  alone  the  palace 
destined  for  Proserpine.  Its  several  fronts  were  supported  and 
ailorneil  Ijv  ten  thousand  columns,  imitating  the  palm  and  tin; 
lotus:  nor  is  it  ix^ssilde  t(»  conceive  anytliiiig  more  light  and 
graceful  than  the  general  effect  of  this  stupendous  building. 
Each  front  was  crowned  with  an  immense  dome  of  alabaster,  so 
transparent,  that  wiien  the  palace  was  illuminated  the  rosy 
heaven  grew  iiale.  and  an  elfect  similar  to  mooidiglit  was  diffused 
over  the  canopy  of  Klysiiim.  And  in  the  center  of  tlui  scpiare  a 
Leviathan,  carved  in  white  coral,  and  apparently  llouncing  in  a 
huge  basin  of  rock  cry.stal,  spouted  forth  from  his  gills  a  fount- 
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ain  twi'lvc  linmlrcd  feet  in  lici<;lit:  from  ono  k'H  asconded  a 
stream  of  di'licious  wine,  vvliirli  iiii^^lit  In-  tcnipercd,  if  lU'coi-Karj', 
by  the  iced  water  tliat  issued  from  the  otlier. 

At  the  approach  of  tlie  ([iieen,  the  f^i<i,imtie  p;<itps  of  tlio  ])alare. 
framed  of  carved  cedar,  tiew  open  witli  a  thrilliiiji;  burst  of 
music,  and  Proserpine  fonnd  lierself  in  a  hail  wiien-iii  several 
Imndred  persons,  who  formed  hi'r  lumsehold.  knelt  in  stillness 
iiefore  her.  Wearit'd  with  her  loiij:,- journey,  and  all  the  excite- 
ment of  the  day,  Proserpine  si,i;niHed  to  one  of  the  Elysians  in 
attendance  her  desire  for  refreshment  anil  repose.  Immediately 
tlie  iiousehold  rose,  and  gTacefully  i>owing  retired  in  silence, 
wiuiefour  ladies  of  tlie  bed-chand)er.  very  different  from  the 
do<;-fac(Ml  damsels  of  the  realm  of  twilight,  advanced  with  a 
gracious  smile,  and  each  pressing  a  a\  hite  iiand  to  her  heart,  in- 
vited her  majesty  to  accompany  tliem.  Twelve  beautiful  pages 
in  fanciful  costume,  and  each  bearing  a  torch  of  cinnamon,  pre- 
ceded them,  and  Proseri)ine  ascended  a  staircase  of  torquois 
and  silver.  As  she  passed  along,  she  caught  glimpses  of  costly 
galleries,  and  suits  of  gorgeous  ciianibers.  but  she  was  almost 
too  fatigued  to  distinguish  anytliing.  A  confused  vision  of  long 
lines  of  white  colunms,  roofs  of  carved  cedar,  or  ceilings  glow- 
ing with  forms  of  excpiisite  beauty,  walls  covered  with  life- 
like tapestrj-,  or  reflecting  in  their  mighty  mirrors  her  own 
luu-rying  figure,  and  her  picturesque  attendants  alone  remained. 
Siie  rejoiced  when  she  at  length  arrived  in  a  small  chandier.  in 
which  preparations  evidently  denoted  that  it  was  intended  she 
should  rest.  It  was  a  pretty  little  saloon,  brilliantly  illuminated, 
and  liung  with  tapestry  depicting  a  party  of  nymphs  and  shep- 
herds feasting  in  an  Arcadian  scene.  In  the  middle  of  the 
chamber  a  bancjuet  was  ja-epared.  and  as  Proseri)ine  seated  her- 
self, and  partook  of  some  of  the  delicacies  which  a  page  imme- 
diatedly  presented  to  her.  there  arose,  from  invisible  musicians, 
a  joyous  and  festive  strain,  which  accompanied  her  throughout 
her  repast.  When  her  majesty  had  sufficiently  refreshed  her- 
self, and  as  the  bantiuet  was  removing,  the  music  assumed  a 
softer  and  more  subduing,  occasionally  even  a  solemn,  tone:  the 
tapestry,  slowly  shifting,  at  length  represented  the  same  char- 
acters sunk  in  repose;  the  attendants  all  this  time  gradually  ex- 
tinguishing the  lights  and  stealing  on  tiptoe  from  the  chamber. 
So  that,  at  last,  the  music,  each  moment  growing  fainter,  en- 
tirely ceased:  the  figures  on  the  tapestry  were  scarcely  percep- 
tible by  the  dim  luster  of  a  single  remaining  lamp:  and  the 
slumbering  Proserpine  fell  back  upon  her  couch. 

But  the  Queen  of  Hell  was  not  destined  to  undisturbed  repose. 
A  dream  <lescended  on  her  brain,  and  the  dream  was  terrible  and 
strange.  She  beheld  herself  a  child,  playing,  as  she  was  wont,  in 
the  gardens  of  Enna,  twining  garlands  of  roses,  and  chasing 
butterflies.  Suddenly,  from  a  bosky  thicket  of  myrtle,  slowly 
issued  forth  an  inunense  serpent,  dark  as  night,  but  with  eyes  of 
the  most  brilliant  tint,  and  approached  the  daughter  of  Ceres. 
The  innocent  child,  ignorant  of  evil,  beheld  the  monster  without 
alarm.  Not  only  did  she  neither  fly  nor  shriek,  but  she  even 
welcomed  and  caressed   the   frightful   'stranger,  patted  its  vo- 
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luminous  back,  and  ailniired  its  sparkling  vision.  The  serpent, 
fascinated  instead  of  fascinating,  licked  her  feet  witli  arrowy 
tongue,  and  glided  abt>ut  for  her  diversion  in  a  thousand  shapes. 
Eniholdencil  l)y  its  gentleness,  the  little  Proseipine  at  length 
even  mounted  on  its  hack,  and  roile  in  triumph  among  her 
bowers.  Every  day  the  dark  serpent  issued  from  the  thicket, 
and  every  day  he  i'oimd  a  welcome  playmate.  Now  it  came  to 
pass  that  one  day  tiie  serpent,  growing  more  bold,  induced  the 
young  Proserpine  to  extend  her  ride  beyond  tiie  limits  of  Enna. 
Night  came  on,  and  as  it  was  too  late  to  return,  tite  serpent  car- 
ried her  to  a  large  cave,  where  it  made  for  her  a  (!Ouch  of  leaves, 
and  while  slie  slept  the  all'ectionate  monster  kept  guard  for  her 
jjrotection  at  the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  For  some  reason  or 
other  which  was  not  api)arent.  for  in  dreams  there  are  always 
some  elTects  without  causes.  Proserpine  never  returned  to  Enna, 
but  remained  and  resided  with  clieerfulness  in  this  cavern. 
Each  morning  the  serpent  went  forth  alone  to  seek  food  for  its 
cliarge,  and  regularly  returned  with  a  bough  in  its  mouth  laden 
with  delicious  fruits. 

One  day.  during  the  absence  of  her  guardian,  a  desire  seized 
Proserpine  to  (juit  the  cavern,  and  accordingly  slie  went  forth. 
The  fresh  air  and  fragrance  of  the  earth  were  delightful  to  her, 
and  she  roamed  about,  unconscious  of  time,  and  thoughtless  of 
her  return.  And  as  she  sauntered  along,  singing  to  herself,  a 
beautiful  white  dove,  even  the  .same  dove  that  hud  welcomed  her 
in  tiie  morning  on  the  heights  of  Elysium,  flew  before  her  with 
its  wings  glancing  in  the  sunshine.  It  seemed  that  the  bird 
wished  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  child,  so  long  and  so  closely 
did  it  hover  about  her;  now  resting  on  a  branch,  as  if  inviting 
capture,  and  then  skimming  away  only  to  return  more  swiftly; 
and  occasionally,  when  for  a  moment  unnoticed,  even  slightly 
flapping  the  rambler  witli  its  plume.  At  length  the  child  was 
taken  with  a  fancy  to  catch  the  bird.  But  no  sooner  had  she 
evinced  this  desire,  than  the  bird,  once  apparently  so  anxious  to 
be  noticed,  seemed  resolved  to  lead  her  a  weai-y  chase;  and  the 
liours  flew  awaj^  ere  Proserpine,  jianting  and  exhausted,  had 
captured  tlie  beautiful  rover  and  pressed  it  to  her  bosom. 

it  was.  indeed,  a  most  beautiful  bird,  and  its  possession  re- 
paid her  for  all  her  exertions.  But  lol  as  she  stood  in  a  wild 
sylvan  scene  caressing  it,  smoothing  its  soft  plumage,  and  press- 
ing its  head  to  her  cheek,  she  beheld  in  the  distance  approacli- 
ing  her  the  serpent,  and  she  beheld  her  old  friend  witii  alarm. 
Aiii»arenlly  her  misgiving  was  not  without  cause.  She  ob- 
served, in  an  instant,  that  the  appearance  and  demeanor  of 
the  serpent  were  greatly  changed.  It  api>roached  her  swift  as 
an  arrow,  its  body  rollijig  in  the  most  agitated  contortions, 
its  jaws  were  distenrled  as  if  to  devour  her,  its  eyes  flashed  fire, 
its  tc»ngue  was  a  forked  (lame,  and  its  hiss  was  like  a  stormy 
wind.  Proserpine  shrieked,  and  the  C^ueen  of  Hell  awoke  froni 
her  dreaui. 
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III. 

^'ontuining  some  account  of  the  wonderful  Mora! it ij  of  the  Eh/- 
Hidus.  Of  Helen  and  Dido.  General  Society  and  Coterien. 
('haructcrs  uf  Achilles.  Amphion,  Patrnchis  and.  Memuon. 

The  next  nioniiuf^  the  Elysian  world  t-iUcd  to  pay  their 
respects  to  Proserpine.  Her  majesty,  indeed,  held  a  drawing- 
room,  which  was  fully  and  hrilliantly  attended.  Her  beanty 
and  her  <;raciousness  were  universally  juonounced  enchanting. 
I'rom  this  moment  the  career  of  Prcjserpine  was  a  series  of  mag- 
nilicent  entertainments.  The  principal  Elysians  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  splendor  and  variety  of  the  amusements,  which 
they  offered  to  the  notice  of  their  queen.  Ojjeras,  plays,  balls, 
and  ban(piets  followed  in  dazzling  succession.  Proser[)ine,  who 
was  almost  inexperienced  in  society,  was  quite  fascinated.  She 
regretted  the  years  she  had  wasted  in  her  Sicilian  solitude;  she 
marveled  that  she  could  have  looked  forward  with  delight  to  a 
dull  annual  visit  to  Olympus;  she  almost  regretted  that,  for  the 
sake  of  an  establishment,  she  could  have  been  induced  to  cast 
her  lot  in  the  regal  gloom  of  Tartarus.  Elysium  exactly  suited 
her.  The  beauty  of  the  climate  and  the  country,  the  total  ab- 
sence of  care,  the  constant  presence  of  amusement,  the  luxury, 
gayety,  and  refined  enjoyment  perfectly  accorded  with  her 
amiable  disposition,  her  lively  fancy  and  her  joyous  temper. 
She  drank  deep  and  eagerly  of  the  cup  of  pleasure.  She  entered 
into  all  the  gay  pursuits  of  her  subjects;  she  even  invented  new 
combinations  of  diversion.  Under  her  inspiring  rule  every  one 
confessed  that  Elysium  became  every  day  more  Elysian. 

Tiie  manners  of  her  companions  greatly  pleased  her.  She 
loved  those  faces  always  wreathed  with  smiles,  yet  never  burst- 
ing into  laughter.  She  was  charmed  at  the  amiable  tone  in 
which  they  addressed  each  other.  Never  apparently  were  peo- 
ple at  the  same  time  so  agreeable,  so  obliging,  and  so  polished. 
For  in  all  they  sai<l  and  did  might  be  detected  that  peculiar  air 
of  high-breeding  which  jDcrvades  the  whole  conduct  of  exist- 
ence with  a  certain  indefinable  spirit  of  calmness,  so  that  your 
nerves  are  never  shaken  by  too  intense  an  emotion.  Wliatever 
they  did,  the  Ehsians  were  careful  never  to  be  vehenient;  a 
grand  passion,  indeed,  was  unknown  in  these  happy  regions; 
love  assumed  the  milder  form  of  flirtation;  and  as  for  enmity, 
you  were  never  abused  except  behind  your  back,  or  it  exuded 
itself  in  an  epigi'am,  or,  at  the  worst,  a  caricature  scribbled  upon 
a  fan. 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  the  Elysians  which,  in  justice  to 
them,  I  ought  not  to  have  omitted.  They  were  eminently  a 
moi-al  people.  If  a  lady  committed  herself,  she  was  lost  for- 
ever, and  packed  oflf  immediately  to  the  realm  of  twilight.  In- 
deed, thej'  were  so  i^articular,  that  the  moment  one  of  the  softer 
sex  gave  the  slightest  symptoms  of  preference  to  a  fortunate  ad- 
mirer, the  Elysian  world  immediately  began  to  look  unutterable 
things,  shrug  its  moral  shoulders,  ai.d  elevate  its  charitable  eye- 
brows.    But  if  the  preference,  by  any  unlucky  chance,  assumed 
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the  noblest  aspect  uf  devotion,  anil  the  unhai)p.y  fair  one  gave 
an  indication  of  really  possessing  a  heart,  rest  assured  slie  was 
aircaily  half  way  on  tlie  road  to  jx'rdition.  Tiien  commenced 
one  of  tlie  most  cnrious  jiroeesses  imaj;inalile,  peeuliar,  1  ap])re- 
lu-nd,  to  Elysium,  Imt  \\  liicli  I  record  that  the  society  of  less  fort- 
unate lands  may  avail  itself  of  the  advantage,  and  adopt  the 
regulation  in  its  moral  police.  Immediately  that  it  was  clearly 
ascertained  that  two  jjcrsons  of  different  sexes  took  an  irrational 
interest  in  each  other's  society,  all  the  world  instantly  wi'ut 
aliout.  actuated  by  a  purely  charitable  sentunent,  telling  the 
most  extraordinary  falsehoods  concerning  them  that  they  co'ild 
devise.  Tlius  it  was  the  fashion  to  call  at  one  house  and  an- 
nounce that  you  had  detected  the  unhappy  pair  in  a  private  box 
at  the  tlieater.  and  immediately  to  pay  yoiu-  respects  at  another 
mansion  and  declare  that  you  had  observed  them  on  the  very 
same  day.  and  at  the  very  same  hour,  in  a  boat  on  the  river. 
At  tlie  next  visit,  the  gentleman  had  been  discovered  driving 
lier  in  his  cab;  and  in  tlie  course  of  the  morning  the  scene  of  in- 
discretion was  the  jiark,  where  they  had  been  watched  walking 
by  moonlight,  muflled  up  in  sables  and  cashmeres. 

This  curious  process  of  diffusing  information  was  known  in 
P21ysium  under  the  title  of  "being  talked  about  T  find  although 
the  stories  thus  disseminated  were  univei'sally  understood  to  be 
fictions,  the  Elysians  ascribed  great  virtue  to  the  proceeding, 
maintaining  that  many  an  indiscreet  fair  one  had  been  provi- 
dentially alarmed  by  thus  becoming  the  subject  of  universal 
conversation:  that  thus  many  a  reputation  had  been  saved  by 
this  charitable  slander.  There  were  some  malignant  philoso- 
phers, indeed,  doubtless  from  that  silly  love  of  paradox  in  all 
ages  too  prevalent,  who  pretended  that  all  this  Elysian  morality 
was  one  great  delusion,  and  that  this  scrupulous  anxiety  about 
the  conduct  of  others  arose  from  a  principle,  not  of  Purit;/,  but 
of  ( 'orniption.  The  woman  who  is  "  talked  about,"  these  sages 
would  affirm,  is  general!}'  virtuous,  and  she  is  only  abused  be- 
cause she  devotes  to  one  the  charms  which  all  wish  to  enjoy. 

Thus  Dido,  who  is  really  one  of  the  finest  creatures  that  ever 
existed,  and  who  with  a  majestic  beauty  combines  an  heroic 
soul,  has  made  her  way  with  difticulty  to  the  Elysian  circle,  to 
which  her  charms  and  rank  entitle  her;  while  Helen,  who,  from 
her  very  debut,  has  been  surrounded  by  fifty  lovers,  and  whose 
intrigues  have  ever  been  notorious,  is  the  very  queen  of  fashion: 
and  all  this  merely  because  she  has  favored  fifty  instead  of  one, 
and  in  the  midst  of  all  her  scrapes  has  contrived  to  retain  the 
countenance  of  her  husljand. 

A  proitoH  of  Dido,  the  Queen  of  Carthage  was  the  person  in  all 
Elysium  for  whom  Proserpine  took  the  greatest  liking.  Exceed- 
ingly beautiful,  with  the  most  generous  temper  and  the  softest 
heart  in  the  world,  and  blcsscil  by  nature  with  a  graceful  sim- 
plicity of  manner,  wliich  fashion  had  never  sullied,  it  really  was 
impossible  to  gaze  upon  the  (;xtraordinary  ))rilliancy  of  her  radi- 
ant countenan(;e,  to  wat<h  the  symmetry  of  her  superb  figure 
and  to  listen  to  tlie  artless  yet  lively  observations  uttered  by  a 
voice  musical  as  a  bell,  without  being  fairly  bewitched. 
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When  we  first  enter  soeiety,  we  are  everywhere;  yettliereare 
few,  I  imnffine.  who,  after  a  season,  do  not  sul)si(Ie  into  a  co- 
terie. Wlicn  the  f;hire  of  saloons  lias  ceased  to  dazzle,  and  we 
are  wearied  with  the  heaitless  notice  of  a  crowd,  a\('  re(|uirc  re- 
finement and  sympathy.  We  tin<l  tliem,  and  we  siid^  into  a 
cli(|ue.  And  after  all,  can  the  river  of  life  flow  on  more  agree- 
al)ly  than  in  a  sweet  course  of  i)leasure  with  those  we  love?  To 
wander  in  the  green  shade  of  secret  woods  and  whisper  our  af- 
fection; to  Hoat  on  the  sunny  waters  of  some  <^entle  stream  Jiiid 
listen  to  a  serenade;  to  canter  with  a  li<:;ht-]iearted  cavalcade 
over  hreezy  downs,  or  cool  our  ]);intin.i;'  charters  in  the  summer 
stillness  of  winding  and  woodj'  lanes;  to  banquet  with  the  beau- 
tiful and  the  witt\';  to  send  care  to  the  devil,  and  indulge  the 
whim  of  the  moment;  the  priest,  the  warrior,  and  thestatesmnn 
may  frown  and  struggle  as  they  like;  but  this  is  existence,  and 
this,  this  is  Elysium! 

So  Proserpine  deemed  when,  wearied  with  the  monotony  of  the 
great  world,  she  sought  refuge  ui  the  society  of  Dido  and  Ata- 
lanta,  Achilles.  Amphion,  and  Pafroclus  or  Men^non.  Wheii 
.i^ineas  found  that  Dido  had  become  fashionable,  he  made  over- 
tures for  a  reconciliation,  but  Dido  treated  him  with  calm  con- 
tempt. The  ])ious  .^Eneas,  indeed,  was  the  aversion  of  Proser- 
l)ine.  He  was  the  head  of  the  Elysian  saints,  was  president  of  a 
so(;iety  to  induce  the  Gnomes  only  to  drink  water,  and  was  so 
horrified  at  the  general  conduct  of  the  Elysians,  that  he  ques- 
tioned the  decrees  ot  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus,  who  had  per- 
mitted them  to  enter  the  h.appy  region  so  easily.  The  pious 
^neas  was  f)f  opinion  that  everybody  ought  to  have  been 
damned  except  himself.  Proserpine  gave  him  no  encourage- 
ment. 

Achilles  was  the  finest  gentleman  in  Elysium.  No  one  di'essed 
or  rode  like  him.  He  was  very  handsome,  very  wittj',  very  un- 
affected, and  had  an  excellent  heart.  Achilles  was  the  leader  of 
the  Elysian  youth,  who  were  indeed  devoted  to  him;  Proserpine 
took  care,  therefore,  that  he  should  dangle  in  her  train.  Am- 
phion had  a  charming  voice  for  a  supper  after  the  opera.  He 
was  a  handsome  little  fellow,  but  not  to  be  depended  upon.  He 
broke  a  heart,  or  a  dinner  engagement,  with  the  same  reckless 
sentimentalitv;  for  he  was  one  of  those  who  always  weep  when 
they  betray  vou,  and  whom  you  are  sure  never  to  see  again  im- 
mediately that  they  have  vowed  eternal  friendshij).  Patroclus 
was  a  copy  of  Achilles  wiihout  his  talents  and  vivacity,  but  ele- 
gant and  quiet.  Of  all  these,  Memnon  was  perhaps  the  favorite 
of  Proserpine;  nor  ujust  he  be  forgotten;  amiable,  gay,  brilliant, 
the  child  of  whim  and  impulse,  in  love  with  every  woman  he 
met  for  four-and-tvventy  hours,  and  always  marveling  at  his  own 
delusion! 


-o- 
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POPANILLA. 

[This  naiTative  of  an  imaginary  voyage  was  first  pnblished  iij 

1827.] 


CHAPTER  I. 

There  is  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  so  unfoi'tunate  as  not 
yet  to  liave  been  visited  I'ither  by  (hscovery  ships  or  missionary 
societies.  It  is  a  i)hu'e  wliere  all  those  thinj;s  are  constantly 
('(•nnd  \vhi<li  men  most  desire  to  see,  and  with  the  sigiif  of  which 
they  are  selilom  f:i\ored.  It  abounds  in  fl(jwers  and  fruit  and 
sunshine.  Lofty  mountains  covered  with  green  and  mighty  for- 
ests, except  wliere  tiie  red  rocks  catch  the  fierce  beams  of  the 
blazing  sun.  bowery  valleys,  broad  lakes,  gigantic  trees,  and 
gushiug  rivers  bursting  from  rocky  gorges,  are  crowned  with  a 
jmrjile  and  I'ver  cloudless  sky.  Hummer,  in  its  most  unctuous 
state  and  mc)st  mellow  majesty,  is  here  perpetual.  So  intense 
and  overpowering,  in  the  daytime,  is  the  rich  union  of  heat  and 
perfume,  that  living  animal  or  creature  is  never  visible;  and 
were  you  and  I  to  pluck,  before  sunset,  the  huge  fruit  from  yon- 
der teeming  tree,  we  might  fancy  ourselves  for  the  moment  the 
future  sinners  of  another  Eden.     Yet  a  solitude  it  is  not. 

The  island  is  surrounded  by  a  calm  and  blue  lagoon,  formed 
l)y  a  ridge  of  coral  rocks,  which  break  the  swell  of  the  ocean, 
and  ])revent  the  noxious  spray  from  banishing  the  rich  shrubs 
w  hich  grow  even  to  tlie  water's  edge.  It  is  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore sunset,  that  the  first  intimation  of  animal  existence  in  this 
seeming  soHtude  is  given,  by  tlie  apjiearance  of  mermaids;  who, 
lloatiiigon  the  rosy  sea,  congregate  about  tiiese  rocks.  They 
sound  a  loud  but  melodious  chorus  from  their  sea-shells,  and  a 
faint  and  distant  cliorus  soon  answers  from  the  island.  The 
ruermaidens  immediately  re])eat  their  salutation,  and  are  greeted 
with  a  nearer  and  a  louder  answer.  As  the  red  aiKJ  rayless  sun 
dr.)ps  into  tiie  glow  ing  waters,  tlie  choruses  simultaneously  join; 
and  rusliing  from  the  wooils.  and  down  the  mountain  steeps  to 
the  nearest  shore,  crowds  of  human  beings,  at  the  same  moment, 
ai)pear  and  collect. 

The  iidiabitants  of  this  island,  in  form  and  face,  do  7iot  misbe- 
c<jme  tin."  climi'  and  country.  W'itli  tlie  visacity  of  a  Faun,  the 
mi'U  coiuljine  tiie  stren^tli  of  a  Hercules  and  the  l)eanty  of  an 
Adonis;  and,  as  their  more  interesting  companions  Hash  upon 
liis  presence,  tlie  least  classical  of  poets  might  be  excused  for 
imagining  that,  like  their  blessed  goddess,  the  women  had  mag- 
i'-ally  sprung  from  the  brilliant  foam  of  that  ocean  which  is 
^^radually  subsiding  before  them. 

Hut  sun->ct  in  tliis  land  is  not  the  signal  merely  for  the  evi- 
dence of  human  existence.     At  the  moment  that  the  islanders, 
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»To\\'no(l  with  flowers,  and  waving  goblets  and  garlands,  biirst 
from  tlu'ir  retreats,  upon  each  mountain  peak  a  lion  starts  for- 
ward, stretches  his  jiroud  tail,  ami,  hellowiug  to  the  sini,  scours 
back  exultinj;-  toliis  forest;  nniueuse  bodies,  wliicb  before  would 
have  been  mistaken  for  the  truidcs  of  trees,  now  move  into  life, 
and  serpents,  untwining  their  green  and  glittering  folds,  and 
slowly  bending  their  crested  heads  around,  seem  proudly  con- 
scious of  a  volujituous  existence;  troops  of  monkeys  leaj)  from 
tree  to  tree;  panthers  start  forward,  and  alarmed,  not  alarming, 
instantly  vanish:  a  herd  of  niilk-wliite  elephants  tramples  over 
tlie  i)ackground  of  the  scene;  and  instead  of  gloomy  owls  and 
noxious  beetles,  to  hail  the  long-endiu-ing  twilight,  from  tbe  bell 
of  every  opening  flower  beautiful  birds,  radiant  with  every  rain- 
bow tint,  rush  with  a  long  and  living  melody  into  the  cool  air. 

The  twilight  in  this  island  is  not  tiiat  transient  moment  of 
unearthly  bliss,  which,  in  our  less  favored  regions,  always  leaves 
us  so  thoughtful  and  so  sad;  on  the  contrary,  it  lasts  many 
hours,  and  consequently  the  islanders  are  neither  moody  nor 
sorrowful.  As  they  sleep  during  the  day,  four  or  five  hours  of 
"tipsy  dance  and  revelry"  are  exercise  and  not  fatigue.  At 
length,  even  in  this  delightful  region,  the  rosy  tint  fades  into 
purple,  and  the  purple  into  blue:  the  white  moon  gleams,  and 
at  length  glitters;  and  the  invisil)le  stars  first  creep  into  light, 
and  then  blaze  into  radiancy.  But  no  hateful  dews  discolor 
their  loveliness!  and  so  clear  is  the  air,  that  instead  of  the  false 
appearance  of  a  studded  vault,  the  celestial  bodies  may  be  seen 
floating  in  ether,  at  various  distances  and  of  various  tints.  Ere 
tlie  showery  fire-flies  have  ceased  to  shine,  and  the  blue  lights  to 
play  about  the  tremulous  horizon,  amid  the  voices  of  a  thousand 
l)irds,  the  dancers  solace  themselves  with  the  rarest  fruits,  the 
most  delicate  fish,  and  the  most  delicious  wines;  but  flesh  they 
love  nt)t. 

They  are  an  innocent  and  a  happy,  though  a  voluptuous  and 
ignorant  race.  They  have  no  manufactures,  no  commerce,  no 
agriculture,  and  no  printing-presses:  but  for  their  clothing  thej^ 
wear  the  bright  skins  of  serpents;  for  corn.  Nature  gives  them 
the  bread-fruit;  and  for  intellectual  amusement,  they  have  a 
pregnant  fancy  and  a  ready  wit:  tell  inexhaustible  stories,  and 
always  laugh  at  each  othei-'s  jokes.  A  natiu-al  instinct  gave 
them  the  art  of  making  wine;  and  it  was  the  same  benevolent 
Nature  that  blessed  them  also  witli  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
making  love.  But  time  flies  even  here.  The  lovely  companions 
have  danced  and  sung,  and  banqueted,  and  laughed;  what 
fiu'ther  bliss  remains  for  man  ?  They  rise,  and,  in  pairs,  wander 
about  the  island,  and  then  to  their  bowers;  their  life  ends  with 
the  Night  they  love  so  well;  and  ei-e  Day,  the  everlasting  con- 
queror, wave  his  flaming  standard  in  the  luminous  east,  solitude 
and  silence  will  again  reign  in  the  Jsle  of  Fantaisie. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  last  and  loudest  chorus  had  died  away,  and  the  islanders 
were  pouring  forth  their  libation  to  their  great  enemy  the  Sun, 
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wlien  snddonly  a  vast  ol)si'iirity  spread  over  the  glowing  west. 
Tlu'v  looked  at  each  i>thcr.  and  turned  i)ale,  and  the  wine  from 
their  tiend>lin,>;;  ^oiilets  tell  nseless  on  tlie  shore.  Tiie  women 
M-erc  t(Ki  I'riglitened  to  seream.  and.  Cor  the  first  time  in  the  Isle 
of  Fantaisif,  silenee  existed  idter  snnsct.  They  were  eneonraged 
when  they  ohserveil  tiiat  tiie  darkness  ceased  at  that  jioint  in  tlie 
lu'avens  which  overlooked  their  coral  rocks:  and  perceiving  that 
their  iiitherto  unsullied  sky  was  pure,  even  at  this  moment  ol 
otherwise  universal  gloom,  the  men  regained  their  color,  touciied 
the  goMets  with  their  lips,  further  to  reanimate  themselves,  ami 
the  women,  now  less  disc-omposed.  uttered  loud  shrieks. 

Suddenly  the  wind  roared  with  unaccustomed  rage,  the  sea 
rose  into  large  hillows,  and  a  ship  was  seen  tossing  in  the  offing. 
The  islanders,  whose  experience  of  navigation  extended  only  to 
a  slight  padiUing  ii*  their  lagoon,  in  the  half  of  a  hollow  trunk 
of  a  tree,  for  the  i)urpose  of  fishing,  mistook  the  tight  little 
frigate  for  a  great  fish;  and  heing  now  aware  of  the  cause  of 
this  disturbance,  and  at  the  same  time  feeling  confident  that  the 
monster  coidil  never  make  way  through  the  shallow  waters  to 
the  island,  they  recovered  their  courage,  and  gazed  upon  the 
laboring  leviathan  with  the  same  interested  nonchalance  with 
which  students  at  a  modern  lecture  observe  an  expounding  phi- 
losoj)her. 

'•  What  a  shadow  he  casts  over  the  skj'!"  said  the  king,  a 
young  man,  whose  divine  right  was  never  questioned  by  his 
iemale  subjects.  "  What  a  commotion  in  the  watei's,  and  what 
a  win<l  he  snorts  forth!  It  certainly  nuist  i>e  the  largest  fish 
tliat  exists.  I  remembtr  my  father  telling  me  that  a  monstrous 
lish  once  got  entangled  among  our  rocks,  and  this  part  of  the 
island  really  smelt  for  a  month;  I  cannot  help  fancying  that 
there  is  a  rather  bad  smell  now;  pah!" 

A  favorite  queen  flew  to  the  suffering  monarch,  and  pressing 
her  aromatic  lips  upon  his  suffering  nostrils,  his  majesty  re- 
covered. 

The  unhappy  crew  of  the  frigate,  who,  with  their  telescopes, 
had  detecte<l  the  crowds  upon  the  shore,  now  fired  tlieir  signal 
gun  of  distress,  which  came  sullenly  booming  through  the 
wind. 

"Oh!  the  great  fish  is  speaking!"  was  the  universal  exclama- 
tion. 

"  I  begin  to  get  frightened,"  said  the  favorit*^  queen.  "  I  am 
sure  the  monster  is  coming  here!"  So  saying,  her  majesty 
grasped  up  a  handful  of  pearls  from  the  shore,  to  defend  her- 
self. 

As  .screaming  was  now  the  fashion,  all  the  women,  of  course, 
screamed;  and  animated  by  the  example  of  their  .sovereign, 
and  armed  with  the  marine  gems,  the  Amazons  assumed  an 
imposing  attitude. 

.Just  at  the  moment  that  they  had  worked  up  their  enthusiasm 
to  the  highest  jtitch.  and  were  actually  desirous  of  dying  for 
their  country,  the  ship  sank. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


It  is  the  flush  of  noon;  and,  strange  to  say,  a  human  figure  is 
seen  wandering  on  the  shore  of  tlie  Isle  of  Fantaisie. 

"One  of  the  erevv  of  the  wreeked  frigate,  of  course?  What 
an  escape!  Fortunate  creature!  interesting  man!  Probably  tlie 
indefatigable  Captain  Parry;  jxwsilily  the  undaunted  Captain 
Franklin;  jjerliaiis  the  adventurous  Captain  Lyon!" 

No!  sweet  blue-eyed  girl,  my  plots  are  not  of  that  extremely 
guessable  nature  so  admired  In'  your  adorable  sex.  Inih^ed,  this 
book  is  so  constructed  that  if  you  were  even,  according  to  cus- 
tom, to  connnence  its  i)erus.d  by  reading  the  last  page,  you 
would  not  gain  the  sligiitest  assistance  in  hnding  out  "  how  the 
story  ends." 

The  wanderer  belongs  to  no  frigate-building  nation.  He  is  a 
ti'ue  Fantaisiaii:  who  having,  in  his  frigiit,  (hu-ing  yesterday's 
storm,  lost  the  lock  of  hair  which,  in  a  moment  of  glorious 
favor,  he  had  ravislied  from  his  fair  mistress'  brow,  is  now,  after 
a  sleepless  night,  tracing  every  remembered  haunt  of  yesterday, 
with  the  fond  hope  of  regaining  his  most  precious  treasure.  Ye 
gentlemen  of  England,  wh'  live  at  home  at  ease,  know  full  well 
the  anxiety  and  exertion,  the  days  of  management,  and  tlie 
jHghts  of  meditation  which  tlie  rape  of  a  lock  requires,  and  you 
can  consequently  sym]»athize  with  the  agitated  feelings  of  the 
liandsome  and  the  hapless  Popanilla. 

The  favorite  of  all  the  women,  the  enemy  of  all  the  men, 
Popanilla  passed  a  i)leasant  life.  No  one  was  a  better  jvidge  of 
wine,  no  one  had  a  better  taste  for  fruit,  no  one  danced  with 
more  elegant  vivacity,  and  no  one  whispered  compliments  in  a 
more  meaning  tone.  His  stories  ever  had  a  point,  his  repartees 
were  never  ill-natured.  What  a  pity  that  such  an  amiable  fel- 
low should  have  got  into  such  a  scrape! 

In  spite  of  his  grief,  however.  Popanilla  soon  found  that  the 
ardency  of  liis  passion  evaporated  under  a  smoking  sun;  and, 
exhausted,  lie  was  about  to  return  home  from  his  fruitless 
search,  when  liis  attention  w^as  attracted  by  a  singular  appear- 
ance. He  observed  before  him,  on  the  shore,  a  square  and 
hitherto  unseen  form.  He  watched  it  for  some  minu;es,  but  it 
was  motionless.  He  drew  nearer,  and  observed  it  with  intense 
attention;  but,  if  it  were  a  being,  it  certainly  was  fast  asleep. 
He  ajiproached  close  to  its  side,  but  it  neither  moved  ncn- 
breathed.  He  applied  his  nose  to  the  mysterious  body,  and  the 
elegant  Fantaisiaii  drew  back  immediately  from  a  most  villainous 
smell  of  pitch.  Not  to  excite  too  much,  in  this  calm  age,  the 
reader's  curiosity,  let  him  know  at  once  that  this  strange  sub- 
stance was  a  sea-chest.  Upon  it  was  marked,  in  large  black  let- 
ters, S.  D.  K.  No.  1. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Popanilla  expei-ienced  a  feeling  of 
overwhelming  curiosity.  His  fatigue,  his  loss,  the  .scorching 
hour  and  the  possible  danger,  were  all  forgotten  in  an  indefinite 
feeling  that  the  body  possessed  contents  more  interesting  than 
its  unpromising  exterior,  and  in  a  resolute  determination  that 
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tlu'  lU'velopmont  of  tlio  mystery  shouM  be  reserved  only  for 
liiinsi'lf. 

AltlK)U!4h  lie  felt  assured  that  ho  must  be  unseen,  he  could  not 
refrain  from  thro\vin<;-  a  ra]iid  <;lance  of  anxiety  around  him. 
It  was  a  moment  of  perfeet  stiUnt'ss:  tlie  island  sl('i)t  in  sunsliine, 
and  even  the  waves  had  ceased  to  break  over  the  o])posing' rocks. 
.\  tlioiisanil  stranj^o  and  singular  thoughts  ruslied  into  liis  mind, 
but  liis  lirst  purpose  was  evt'r  u|)p('iinost:  and  at  Icngtli,  unfold- 
ing ins  girdle  of  skin,  lie  tied  the  tough  cincture  round  the  chest, 
ami,  exerting  all  his  [niwers,  dragged  his  nijsterious  waif  into 
the  nearest  wood. 

But  during  this  operation  the  top  fell  off',  and  revealed  the 
neatest  collection  of  little  packages  that  ever  pleased  the  eye  of 
the  adtuiier  of  spruce  arrangement.  Pojianilla  took  up  packets 
upon  all  ])ossible  subjei'ts:  smelt  them,  but  they  were  not  savory; 
he  was  sorely  puzzled.  At  last,  he  lighted  on  a  slender  volume 
bound  in  brown  calf,  which,  with  the  coniined  but  sensual  no- 
tions of  a  savage,  he  mistook  for  gingerbread,  at  least.  It  was 
'•  Tlie  Universal  Linguist,  by  Mr.  llaniilton;  or,  the  Art  of 
Dreaming  in  Languages.'' 

No  sooner  liad  Popanilla  jiassed  that  well-formed  nose, 
which  had  been  so  often  admired  b}'  the  lady  whose  lock  of  hair 
lie  had  unfortiniately  lost,  a  few  times  over  a  few  pages  of  the 
Haniiltonian  system  than  he  sank  upon  his  bed  of  flowers,  and, 
in  spile  of  his  curiosity,  was  instantly  overcome  b}'  a  profound 
sbnni)er.  Hut  his  slumber,  though  deep,  was  not  peaceful,  and 
he  was  the  actor  in  an  agitating  drama. 

He  found  liimself  alone  in  a  gay  and  glorious  garden.  In  the 
center  of  it  grew  a  pomegranate  tree  of  prodigious  size;  its  top 
was  lost  in  the  sky,  and  its  innumerable  branches  sprung  out  in 
all  directions,  covered  with  large  fruit  of  a  rich  golden  hue. 
Beautiful  liirds  wen?  |)erche(l  ujx)!!  all  parts  of  the  tree,  and 
chanted  with  ]K'ri>etual  melody  the  beauties  of  their  bower. 
Tempted  by  the  delirious  sight,  Popanilla  stretched  forward  liis 
ready  hand  to  j)luck;  but  iV)  sooner  had  he  grasped  the  fruit 
than  the-  music  immediately  ceased,  the  liirds  rushed  away,  the 
sky  darkened,  the  tree  fell  under  the  wind,  theginien  vanished, 
and  Popanilla  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  raging  sea,  buffet- 
ing the  waves. 

He  would  certainly  have  been  drowned  had  he  not  been  im- 
mediately swallowed  up  by  the  huge;  monster  which  had  not 
only  been  the  o<'casioii  of  the  storm  of  yesterday,  but,  all!  most 
uidiapi)y  business!  been  the  occasion  also  of  his  losing  that  lock 
of  hair. 

Ere  he  could  congratulate  himself  on  iiis  escajiehe  found  fresh 
cause  for  anxiety,  for  he  jierceived  that  he  was  no  longer  alone. 
No  friends  were  near  him;  liut  on  the  contrary,  he  was  .sur- 
rounded by  strangers  of  a  far  different  as])ect.  They  were  men 
certainly:  that  is  to  say,  they  had  legs  ami  arms,  and  heads,  and 
bodies  as  himself:  but  instead  of  that  bloom  of  youth,  that  regu- 
larity of  feature,  that  amiable  joyousness  of  countenance,  wJiicdi 
lie  had  ever  been  accustomed  to  me(!t  and  to  love  in  his  foruKjr 
companions,  he  i'ec(;iled  in  hunoi'  from  the  swarthy  complexions, 
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the  sad  visages,  and  tlie  hagganl  features  nf  his  present  ones. 
They  sjjoke  to  liim  in  liarsh  and  guttural  a((;ent.  He  would 
have  fh'd  Ironi  tlicir  a(lva?u'es;  hut  then  lie  was  in  the  belh'  of 
a  wliale!  When  lie  had  become  a  little  used  to  their  tones  he 
was  gratilied  by  finding  that  their  intentions  were  far  from 
liostiie;  and.  after  liaving  received  from  them  a  few  compli- 
ments, lie  began  to  think  that  they  were  not  quite  so  ugly.  He 
discovered  tliat  tlie  object  of  their  iiKjuiries  was  the  fatal  pome- 
granate which  still  remained  in  his  hand.  They  admired  its 
iieauty,  and  told  him  that  they  greatly  esteemed  an  individual 
who  possessed  such  a  mass  of  precious  ore.  Popanilla  begged 
to  undeceive  them,  and  courteously  presented  the  fruit.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  he  parted  with  this  apple  of  discord,  than 
the  countenances  of  his  companions  ciiangetl.  lunnediately  dis- 
covering its  real  nature,  they  loudly  accMise<l  Popanilla  of  having 
deceived  them;  he  remonstrated,  and  they  recriminated;  and 
the  great  fish,  irritated  by  their  clamor,  lashed  its  huge  tail,  and 
with  one  efficacious  vomit  spouted  the  innocent  Popanilla  high 
in  the  air.  He  fell  with  such  a  ilash  into  the  waves  that  he  was 
awakened  l)y  the  sound  of  his  own  fall. 

The  dreamer  awoke  amidst  real  chattering,  and  scuflHing,  and 
clamor.  A  troop  of  green  monkeys  had  been  aroused  l)y  his  un- 
usual occupation,  and  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  his  slumber 
to  become  acquainted  with  some  of  the  first  principles  of  science. 
What  progress  they  had  made  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain;  because, 
each  one  throwing  a  tract  at  Popanilla's  head,  they  immediately 
disappeared.  It  is  said,  howe^'er,  that  some  monkeys  have  been 
since  seen  skipping  about  the  island,  w-ith  their  tails  cut  off;  and 
that  they  have  even  succeeded  in  j^assing  themselves  off  for 
human  beings  among  those  peo])le  who  do  not  read  novels,  and 
are  consequently  unacquainted  with  mankind. 

The  morjiing's  adventure  immediately  rushed  into  Popanilla's 
mind,  and  he  proceeded  forthwith  to  examine  the  contents  of  his 
chest;  but  with  advantages  wliiih  had  not  been  yet  enjoyed  bj"^ 
those  who  had  ])reviously  peeped  into  it.  The  monkeys  had  not 
been  composed  to  sleep  by  the  "Universal  Linguist"  of  Mr. 
Hamilton.  As  for  Popanilla,  he  took  iq)  a  treatise  on  hydro- 
statics, and  read  it  straight  through  on  thes[)Ot.  For  the  rest  of 
the  day  he  was  hydrostatically  mad;  nor  could  the  commonest 
incident  connected  with  the  action  or  conveyance  of  water  take 
place  without  his  sneculating  on  its  cause  and  consequence. 

So  enraptured  was  Popanilla  with  his  new  acconqilishments 
and  acquirements  that  by  degrees  he  avoided  attendance  on  the 
usual  evening  assemblages,  and  devoted  himself  solely  to  the 
acquirement  of  useful  knowledge.  After  a  short  time  his  ab- 
sence was  remarked;  but  the  greatest  and  the  most  gifted  has 
only  to  leave  his  coterie,  called  tlie  world,  for  a  few  days,  to  be 
fully  convinced  of  what  slight  importance  he  really  is.  And  so 
Popanilla,  the  delight  of  society  and  the  especial  favorite  of  the 
women,  was  in  a  very  short  time  not  even  in(piired  after.  At 
first,  of  course,  they  supposed  that  he  was  in  love,  and  that  he 
had  a  slight  cold,  or  that  he  was  writing  his  memoirs;  and  as 
these  suppositions,  in  due  course,  take  their  place  in  the  annals 
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of  society  as  circumstantial  liistoiies.  in  alxmt  a  week  one  knew 
tlie  lady,  another  had  heard  him  sneeze,  and  a  third  had  seen 
the  manuscript.  At  the  end  of  another  week  Popanilla  was  for- 
gotten. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Six  months  had  elapsed  since  the  first  chest  of  the  cargo  of 
Useful  Knowledge  destined  for  tlie  fortunate  I\Ialdives  had  been 
digested  by  tiie  recluse  Popanilla;  for  a  recluse  he  had  now  be- 
come. Great  students  are  rather  dull  companions.  Our  Fan- 
\aisian  friend,  during  his  first  studies,  was  as  moody,  absent, 
anil  queridous  as  are  most  men  of  genius  during  that  mystical 
)»erii)d  of  life.  He  was  consecjuently  avoided  l)y  the  men  and 
t\xu7.7.ed  by  tiie  women,  and  consoled  himself  for  the  neglect  of 
the  lirst  and  the  taunts  of  the  second  l)y  the  indetinite  sensation 
ihot  he  should,  some  day  or  other,  turn  out  tliat  little  being 
called  a  great  man.  As  for  his  mistress,  she  considered  herself 
Insulted  by  being  addressed  by  a  man  wlio  had  lost  her  lock  of 
yiair.  When  the  chest  was  exhausted  Po|)anilla  was  seized  with 
ft  profound  melanchol3^  Nothing  depresses  a  man's  spirits 
uiore  completely  tiian  a  self-conviction  of  self-conceit;  and  l^)p- 
jnilla,  who  had  been  accustometl  to  consider  himself  and  his 
vompanions  as  the  most  elegant  portion  of  the  visible  creation, 
«ow  discovered,  with  dismay,  that  he  and  his  fellow-islanders 
^•ere  nothing  more  than  a  horde  of  useless  savages. 

This  mortilication.  however,  was  soon  succeeded  by  a  proud 
,'onsciousness  that  he,  at  any  rate,  was  now  civilizinl;  and  that 
vroud  consciousness  by  a  fond  hope  that  in  a  short  time  he 
might  become  a  civilizer.  Like  all  ])rojecLors,  he  was  not  of  a 
uinguine  temperament;  but  he  did  trust  that  in  the  course  of 
another  season  the  Isle  of  Fantaisie  might  take  its  stati(m  among 
the  nations.  He  was  determined,  howevei',  not  to  be  too  rajiid. 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  ancient  prejudices  can  in  a  moment 
be  eradicated,  and  new  modes  of  conduct  instantaneously  sub- 
stituted and  established.  Popanilla,  like  a  wise  man,  determined 
to  conciliate.  His  views  were  to  l)e  as  liberal,  as  his  principles 
were  enlightened.  Menshoidd  i)e  forced  to  do  nothing.  Bigotry, 
and  intolerance,  and  persecution  were  the  object  of  his  decided 
Jisapprol)ation,  resembling  in  this  particular  all  the  great  and 
^ood  men  who  have  ever  existed,  who  have  invariably  main- 
tained this  opinion  so  long  as  they  have  been  in  the  minority. 

P(M)anilla  ajipeaved  once  more  in  the  world. 

"  Dear  mel  is  that  you,  Pop?"  exclamed  the  ladies.  "What 
\iave  you  been  doing  with  yourself  all  this  timeV  Traveling,  I 
.ai])pose.  Every  <me  travels  now.  Really  you  traveled  Juen  get 
ijuite  bores.     And  where  did  you  get  that  coat,  if  it  be  a  coat  V" 

Such  WHS  the  style  in  which  the  Faiitaisian  females  saluted 
the  long  ahsent  Popanilla,  and  really,  when  a  man  shuts  himself 
nj)  from  the  world  for  a  considerable  time,  and  fan(ues  that  in 
condef-.fieiiding  to  re-enter  it  he  lias  surely  the  right  to  expect 
the  hoiiiage  due  to  a  supeiior  being,  these  salutations  are  awk- 
Wi^rd.     The  ladies  of  England  peculiarly  excel  in  this  species  of 
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annihilation;  and  wliile  they  continue  to  drown  puppies,  as  they 
daily  do,  in  a  st-ii  of  sarcasm,  I  think  no  true  Enj^lishinan  will 
hesitate  one  nionieiit  in  givinj^  tliem  the  preference  for  tact  and 
manner  over  all  the  vivacious  French,  ail  the  self -possessing 
Italian,  and  all  the  tolerant  German  women.  This  is  a  clap-trap, 
anil  I  have  no  douht  will  sell  the  hook. 

Popanilla,  however,  had  not  re-entered  society  with  the  inten- 
tion of  suhsidinp:  into  a  nonentity,  and  he  therefore  took  the  op- 
portunity, a  few  mimites  after  sunset,  just  as  his  companions 
were  falling  into  the  dance,  to  beg  the  favor  of  being  allowed  to 
address  his  sovereign  only  for  one  single  moment. 

"  Sire!"  said  he,  in  that  mild  tone  of  subdued  superciliousness 
with  which  we  should  always  address  kings,  and  which,  while 
it  vindicates  our  dignity,  satisfactorily  proves  that  we  are  above 
the  vulgar  passions  of  "envy.  "  Sire!"'  but  let  us  not  encourage 
that  fatal  faculty  of  oratory  so  dangerous  to  free  states,  and 
therefore  let  us  give  only  the  '"  substance  of  Popanilla's  speech."* 
He  commenced  his  address  in  a  manner  somewliat  resembling 
tlie  initial  observations  of  those  pleasing  pamphlets  which  are 
tiie  fashion  of  the  present  hour;  and  which,  being  intended  to 
diffuse  information  among  those  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  op- 
portunity and  advantages  of  study,  and  are  consequently  of  a 
gay  and  cheerful  disposition,  treat  of  light  subjects  in  a  light 
and  polished  style.  Popanilla,  therefore,  spoke  of  man  in  a 
savage  state,  the  origin  of  society,  and  the  elements  of  the  social 
compact,  in  sentences  which  would  not  have  disgraced  the  mel- 
lifluous pen  of  Bentha7ii.  From  these  he  naturally  digressed 
into  an  agreeable  disquisition  on  the  Anglo-Saxons;  and,  after  a 
little  badinage  on  the  Bill  of  Rights,  flew  off  to  an  airy  ax)ereu 
of  the  French  Revolution.  When  he  had  arrived  at  the  Isle  of 
Fantaisie  he  begged  to  inform  his  majesty  that  man  was  bora 
for  something  else  besides  enjoying  himself.  It  was,  doubtless, 
extremely  pleasant  to  dance  and  sing,  to  crown  themselves  with 
chaplets,  and  to  drink  wine;  but  he  was  "  free  to  confess"  that 
he  did  not  imagine  that  the  most  barefaced  hireling  of  corrup- 
tion could  for  a  moment  presume  to  maintain  that  there  was 
any  utility  in  pleasure.  If  there  were  no  utility  in  pleasure,  it 
was  quite  clear  that  pleasure  could  profit  no  one.  If,  therefore, 
it  were  unprofitable,  it  was  injurious;  because  that  which  does 
not  produce  a  profit  is  equivalent  to  a  loss;  therefore  pleasure  is 
a  losing  business:  consequently  pleasure  is  not  pleasant. 

He  also  showed  that  man  was  not  born  for  himself,  but  for 
society;  that  the  interests  of  the  body  are  alone  to  be  con- 
sidered; and  not  those  of  the  individual;  and  that  a  nation 
might  be  extremely  happy,  extremely  powerful,  and  extremely 
rich,  although  every  individual  member  of  it  might  at  the 
same  time  be  misei'able,  dependent,  and  in  debt.  He  regretted 
to  observe  tliat  no  one  in  the  island  seemed  in  the  slightest 
degree  conscious  of  the  object  of  his  being.  Man  is  created  for 
a  purpose;  the  object  of  his  existence  is  to  perfect  himself.     Man 

*  Subxtance  of  a  xpeech,  in  parliamentary  language,  means  a  printed 
edition  of  an  liaranuue  wliich  contains  all  that  was  uttered  iu  the  House, 
aud  about  as  much  again. 
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is  imporfoct  by  natun'.  because  if  nature  had  made  liim  perfect 
lie  woulil  have  had  no  wants;  and  it  is  only  by  su|)|)lyi!iji:  his 
wants  tliat  utility  c;in  l)e  developed.  Tlie  development  of  utility 
is  therefore  the  object  of  our  being,  and  the  attaimnent  of  this 
great  end  the  cause  of  our  existence.  This  principle  clears  all 
doubts,  and  rationally  accounts  tor  a  state  of  existence  which 
lias  pu/./.led  many  pseudo-i)hilosophers. 

I'opanilla  then  went  on  to  show  that  the  hitherto  received 
detinitious  of  man  were  all  erroneous;  that  man  is  neither  a 
walking;-  animal,  nor  a  talking  animal,  nor  a  cooking  animal, 
nor  a  lounging  animal,  nor  a  debt-incurring  animal,  nor  a  tax- 
paying  animal,  nor  a  i)rinting  animal,  nor  a  jmliing  animal,  but 
li  ilerelt>]»in(j  (iin'iintL  Development  is  the  discovery  of  utility. 
By  developing  the  water  wo  get  tish;  by  developing  tlie  earth  we 
get  corn,  ami  i-ash.  and  cotton;  by  developing  the  air  we  get 
breath;  bj-  developing  the  lire  we  get  heat.  Thus,  the  use  of  the 
elements  is  demonstrated  to  the  meanest  capacity.  But  it  was  not 
merely  a  material  development  to  which  he  alluded;  a  moral  de- 
veloi)ment  was  eijually  indispensable.  He  showed  that  it  was 
impossiijle  for  a  nation  either  to  think  too  much  or  to  do  too 
much. 

The  life  of  man  was,  tlieiefore,  to  be  passed  in  a  moral  and 
material  development  until  he  had  consummated  his  perfection. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  Popanilla  that  this  great  result  was  by  no 
means  so  near  at  hand  as  some  jyliilosophers  flattt-red  them- 
selves; and  that  it  might  possibly  re(pure  another  half-century 
before  even  the  most  civilized  nation  could  be  said  to  have  com- 
pleted the  destiny  of  the  human  race.  At  the  same  time,  lie 
intimated  that  there  were  various  extraortlinar^'  means  by 
which  this  rather  desirable  result  might  be  facilitated;  and 
there  was  no  saying  what  the  Iniilding  of  a  new  university 
might  ilo.  of  whicji,  when  built,  lie  had  no  objection  to  be  ap- 
pointed principal. 

In  answer  to  those  who  aff(?ct  to  admire  that  deficient  system 
of  existence  which  they  style  simplicity  of  manners,  and  who 
are  jjerpetually  coiumitting  the  i>liinder  of  supjiosiiig  that  every 
advance  toward  jx-rfection  only  willidraws  man  fm-ther  from 
his  primitive  and  jtroper  condition.  Fo])anilla  triumi)hantly 
demonstrated  that  no  such  order  as  that  which  they  associated 
with  the  jdirase  "  state  of  nature  "'  ever  existed.  "Man,"  said 
he,  "is  called  the  masterpiece  of  nature;  and  man  is  also,  as 
we  all  know,  the  most  curi(jus  of  machines;  now,  a  machine  is 
a  work  of  art,  consequenlly,  the  masterpiece  of  nature  is  the 
masterpiece  of  art.  The  objo'ct  of  all  mechanism  is  the  attain- 
ment of  utility;  the  object  of  man,  who  is  the  most  perfect  ma- 
ciiine,  is  utility  in  the  highest  degree.  Can  we  belitne,  there- 
fore, that  this  machine  was  ever  intended  for  a  state  which 
never  could  have  called  forth  its  powers,  a  state  in  which  no 
utility  coulil  ever  have  hem  attained,  a  state  in  which  tliere  are 
no  wants;  conse(juently.  no  demand;  conseciMently,  no  supply; 
con.se(juently,  no  com]»etition;  conse((uenily,  no  invention;  eon- 
serjuently,  no  profits:  only  one  great  ]>erincious  monopoly  of 
comfort  and  ea.se?    Society  without  wants  is  like  a  world  with- 
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out  winds.  It  i.s  (juit*;  ck'ur.  thereftjre,  tliat  tlicre  is  no  such 
tliiuf^us  Nature;  Nature  is  Art,  or  Art  is  Nature:  that  wiiich  is 
most  useful  is  most  natural,  Ijecause  utility  is  tiie  test  of  nature; 
therefore  a  steam  enj;ine  is.  in  fact,  a  much  more  natural  i)ro- 
(luetion  tiian  a  mountain.* 

"You  are  idiivinced,  therefore,"  he  contimied,  "'hy  these 
observations,  that  it  is  impossible  for  an  individual  or  a  nation 
to  lie  too  artificial  in  their  manners,  their  ideas,  their  laws,  or 
tiieir  i^eneral  policy;  because,  in  fact,  the  more  artilicial  you 
become  the  nt>arer  you  approach  that  state  of  nature  of  which 
you  are  so  perpetually  talkiuj^."  Here  observing  that  sonu;  of 
his  audience  ap])eared  to  be  a  little  skeptical,  perhaps  only 
siu'prised,  he  told  them  that  what  he  said  must  be  true,  because 
it  entirely  consisted  of  first  principles.! 

After  having  tluis  preliminarily  descanted  for  about  two 
hours,  Popaiiilla  informed  his  majesty  that  he  was  unused  to 
public  speaking,  and  tiien  jjroteeded  to  show  that  the  grand  char- 
acteristic of  the  social  action:!;  of  the  Isle  of  Fantaisie  was  a 
total  want  of  development.  This  he  observed  with  equal  sorrow 
ami  surprise;  he  respected  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors;  at  the 
same  time,  no  one  could  deny  that  the}'  were  both  barbarous 
and  ignorant;  he  highly  esteemed  also  the  constitution,  but 
regretted  that  it  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  adapted  to  the 
existing  want  of  society;  he  was  not  lor  destroying  an}' estab- 
lishments, but,  on  the  contrary,  was  for  courteously  affording 
them  the  o])portunity  of  self-dissolution.  He  finished  by  re- 
i.rging,  in  strong  terms,  the  immediate  development  of  the 
island.  In  the  first  place,  a  great  metropolis  must  be  instantly 
built,  because  a  great  metropolis  always  produces  a  great  de- 
mand; and,  moreover,  Popanilla  had  some  legal  doubts  whether 
a  country  without  a  capital  could  in  fact  be  considered  a 
state.  Apologizing  for  having  so  long  trespassed  upon  the 
attention  of  the  assembly,  he  begged  distinctly  to  state>5  that  he 
had  no  wish  to  see  his  majesty  aiul  his  fellow-subjects  adopt  these 
new  ]n'inciples  without  examination  and  without  experience. 
They  might  commence  on  a  small  scale;  let  them  cut  down 
their  forests,  and  by  turning  them  into  ships  and  houses  discover 

*  Tlie  age  seems  as  anti-mountainous  as  it  is  anti-inonarchical.  A 
late  writer  uisniuates  that  if  the  English  luul  spent  their  nnllioii.s  in  lev- 
eling- the  Andes,  instead  of  excavating  the  table-lands,  society  might 
have  been  benefited.  These  monstrosities  are  decidedly  useless,  and 
therefore  can  neither  be  sublnm.  U(jr  beautiful,  as  has  been  unanswer- 
ably demonstrated  by  another  recent  writer  on  V'elit'eal  a?stheties.  See 
also  a  personal  attack,  on  Mont  Blanc,  in  the  second  number  of  the 
ForcU/H  Quarterly  Rcvicu\  1828. 

+  Finst  principles  are  the  ingredii^nts  of  positive  truth.  They  are  im- 
mutable, as  may  be  .seen  by  comparing  the  lirst  jii-ineiplis  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  with  the  first  principles  ot  the  nineteenth. 

X  This  simple  and  dclinite  phrase  we  derive  from  the  nation  to  whom 
we  were  indebted  dining  the  last  century  lor  some  other  phrases  about 
as  detinite,  but  rattier  more  dangerous. 

§  .\nother  phrase  of  Parliament,  which,  I  need  not  ob.serve,  is  always 
made  use  ot  in  oratory  when  the  orator  can  see  his  meaning  about  asdis- 
tiuelly  as  fciaiiehu  perceived  the  charms  of  Duleiuea. 
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the  utility  of  timber;  let  the  whole  i-slaiul  he  dug  up;  let  canals 
he  cut,  docks  he  built,  and  all  the  elephants  be  killed  directly, 
that  their  teeth  might  yield  an  iunnediate  article  tor  exporta- 
tion. 

A  short  time  would  aflford  a  sufficient  trial.  In  the  mean- 
while, they  would  not  be  j)ledged  tol'iullicr  measures,  and  these 
might  be  considered  "  only  as  an  experiment.'"*  Taking  for 
granted  tliat  these  principles  would  be  acted  on,  and  taking  into 
c<»nsideration  the  site  <jf  the  island  in  the  map  of  the  world,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  its  resources,  its  magnificent  race  of  human 
beings,  its  varieties  of  the  animal  creation,  its  wonderfully  tine 
timber,  its  undevelopeil  mineral  treasures,  the  spaciousness  of 
its  harbors,  and  its  various  facilities  for  extended  international 
communication,  Popanilla  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a 
sliort  time  could  not  elapse  ere,  instead  of  passing  their  lives  in 
a  state  of  unprofital)le  ease  and  useless  enjoyment,  tliey  might 
reasonably  expect  to  be  the  terror  and  astonishment  of  the  uni- 
verse, anil  to  be  able  to  anno}'  every  nation  of  any  consequence. 

Here,  observing  a  smile  upon  his  majesty's  countenance,  Pop- 
anilla tokl  the  king  that  he  was  only  a  chief  magistrate,  and  he 
had  no  more  right  to  laugh  at  him  than  a  parish  constable. 
He  concluded  b\'  observing  tliat  although  what  he  at  present 
urged  might  appear  strange,  nevertheless,  if  the  listeners  had 
been  acquainted  with  tlie  cliaracters  and  cases  of  Galileo  and 
Turgot,  they  would  then  have  seen,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
tliat  his  system  was  perfectly  correct,  and  he  himself  a  man  of 
extraordinary  merit. 

Here  the  chief  magistrate,  no  longer  daring  to  smile,  burst 
into  a  fit  of  laughter;  and  turning  to  his  courtiers,  said,  "  I  have 
not  an  idea  what  this  man  is  talking  about,  but  I  know  that  he 
makes  my  head  ache;  give  me  a  cup  of  wine,  and  let  us  have  a 
dance.'' 

All  api)lauded  the  royal  ])roposition;  and  pushing  Popanilla 
from  one  to  another,  until  he  was  fanly  hustled  to  tlie  brink  of  the 
lagoon,  they  .soon  forgot  tlie  existence  of  tliisbore;  in  one  word, 
he  was  cut.  When  Pijpanilla  found  himself  standing  alone,  anil 
looking  grave  wliile  all  the  rest  were  gay,  he  began  to  suspect 
that  lie  was  not  so  influential  a  personage  as  he  previously  im- 
agined. Rather  crestfallen,  he  sneaked  home;  and  consoled 
himself  for  having  nobody  to  speak  to  by  I'eading  some  amusing 
"  Con virsat ions  on  Political  Economy." 


CHAPTER  V. 

Pfil'AMLLA  was  discomjjosed,  but  he  was  not  discomfited. 
He  con.ioled  liimself  for  the  royal  neglect  l)y  the  recollection  of 
the  many  illustrious  men  who  ha<l  been  despised,  banished,  im- 
j>ri.soned,  and  burnt  for  the  maintenance  of  opinions  which, 
centuries  afterward,  had  been  discovered  to  be  truth.  He  did 
not  forget  that  in  still  fnrfher  centuries  the  lately  recognized 
truth  had    been   rediscoveifd    to  be   falselujod;    itut  then  these 

*  A  very  faiiioiia  convenieiit  plira.sc  this — fiUt  in  politics  exjjeriineiUs 
Uicau  retvlutwna. 
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men  wore  not  less  illustrious;  and  what  wonder  that  their  opin- 
ions were  really  erroneous,  since  they  were  not  his  present  ones? 
Tiie  reasoning  was  equally  conclusive  and  consolatory.  Pop- 
anilla.  therefore,  was  not  diseouraged;  and  although  he  deemed 
it  more  i)rudent  not  to  go  out  ot  his  way  to  seek  another  audi- 
ence of  his  sovereign,  or  to  be  too  anxious  again  to  address  a 
puhlic  meeting,  he  nevertheless  deternuiied  to  proceed  cau- 
tiously, but  constantly,  propagating  his  doctrines  and  proselytiz- 
ing in  private. 

Unfortunately  for  Popanilla,  he  did  not  enjoy  one  advantage 
which  all  founders' of  sects  have  duly  appreciated,  and  by  which 
they  have  been  materially  assisted.  It  is  a  great  and  an  unan- 
swerable argument  in  favor  of  a  Providence  that  we  constantly 
perceive  that  the  most  beneficial  results  are  brought  about  h}' 
the  least  worthy  and  most  insignificant  agents.  The  purest  re- 
ligions would  never  have  been  establishecl  had  they  not  been  sup- 
l)orted  by  sinners  who  felt  the  burden  of  the  old  faith;  and  the 
most  free  and  enlightened  governments  are  often  generated  by 
the  discontented,  the  disappointed  and  the  dissolute.  Now,  in  the 
Isle  of  Fantaisie,  unfortunately  for  our  revolutiouizer,  there  was 
not  a  single  grumbler. 

Unable,  therefore,  to  make  the  bad  passions  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  the  unconscious  instruments  of  his  good  purposes, 
Popanilla  must  have  been  contented  to  have  monopolized  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  moderns,  had  he  not,  with  the  unbafHed  wit  of  an 
inventor,  hit  upon  anew  expedient.  Like  Socrates,  our  philos- 
opher began  to  cultivate  with  sedidousness  the  society  of  youth. 

In  a  short  time  the  ladies  of  Fantaisie  were  forced  to  observe 
that  the  fair  sex  most  unfashionably  predominated  in  their  even- 
ing assemblages;  for  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  island  had  sud- 
denly ceased  to  pay  their  graceful  homage  at  the  altar  of  Terp- 
sichore. In  an  Indian  isle  not  to  dance  was  as  bad  as  heresy.  The 
ladies  rallied  the  recreants,  but  their  playful  sarcasms  failed  of 
their  wontetl  effect.  In  the  natural  course  of  things  they  had 
recourse  to  remonstrances,  but  their  ai)pcals  were  equally  fruit- 
less. The  delicate  creatures  tried  reproaches,  but  the  boyish 
cynics  received  them  with  a  scowl  and  answered  them  with  a 
sneer. 

The  women  fled  in  indignation  to  their  friendly  monarch;  but 
the  voluptuary  of  nature  only  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  smiled. 
He  kissed  away  their  tears,  and  their  frowns  vanished  as  he 
crowned  their  long  hair  with  roses. 

"  If  the  lads  reall}'  show  such  bad  taste,"  said  his  majesty, 
"  why  I  and  my  lords  must  do  double  duty,  and  dance  with  a 
coujjle  of  you  at  once."  Consoled  and  complimented,  and 
crowned  by  a  king,  who  could  look  sad?  The  women  forgot 
their  anger  in  their  increasing  loyalty. 

But  the  pupils  of  Popanilla  had  no  sooner  mastered  the  first 
principles  of  science  than  they  began  to  throw  off  their  retired 
liabits  and  uncommunicative  manners.  Being  not  utterly  igno- 
rant of  some  of  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  and  consequent!}' 
having  completed  their  education,  it  was  now  their  duty,  as 
members  of  society,  to  instruct  and  not  to  study.    They  there- 
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fore  coiirteil.  instead  of  shunned,  their  fellow-ereatnres;  and  on 
all  oci-asions  seized  all  oiiportunities  of  assistinjj^  the  spread  of 
knowletlxe.  The  vuiees  of  lecturing  hoys  resounded  in  every 
l)art  of  the  island.  Their  tones  were  so  sluill,  their  manners  so 
presuming:,  their  knowledge  so  crude,  and  their  general  de- 
nu'anor  so  eoiui>letely  nnaniiahle,  that  it  was  impossible  to  hear 
tluni  without  (leliglit,  advantage,  and  admiration. 

The  women  were  not  now  the  only  sufferers  and  the  only  com- 
Itlainants.  Dinned  to  death,  the  men  looked  gloomy;  and  even 
the  king,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  looke<l  grave.  Coidd  this 
Haliel,  lie  thought,  he  that  empire  of  bliss,  that  delightful  Van- 
taisie,  wliere  to  be  ruler  only  proveil  that  you  were  the  most 
skillfnl  in  making  others  happy!  His  brow  nched  under  his 
light  thiwery  crown,  as  if  it  weie  bound  by  the  barbarous  circle 
of  a  tyrant,  heavy  with  gems  and  gold.  In  Ins  despair  he  had 
some  thoughts  of  leaving  his  kingdom  and  betaking  himself  to 
the  mermaids. 

Tile  determination  of  the  most  precious  portion  of  his  subjects 
saved  his  emjiire.  As  the  disciples  of  the  new  school  were  daily 
denumding,  "What  is  the  use  of  dancing?  what  is  the  use  of 
drinking  wine?  wlu.t  is  the  use  of  smelling  flowers  V"  the  women, 
like  prescient  politicians,  began  to  entertain  a  nervous  suspicion 
that  in  time  tliese  sages  might  even  presume  to  (juestion  the 
utility  of  that  homage  which,  in  spite  of  the  Grecian  i)liiloso- 
phers  and  the  British  essayists,  we  have  been  in  the  hal)it  of 
conceding  to  them  ever  since  Eden;  and  they  rushed  again  to 
the  king  like  frightened  deer.  Something  now  was  to  be  done; 
and  the  monarch,  with  an  expression  of  countenance  wiiich  al- 
most amounteil  to  energy,  whispered  consolation. 

The  king  sent  for  Popanilla;  the  message  ])roduced  a  great 
sensation:  the  enlightened  introducer  of  the  new  princii)les  had 
not  been  at  court  since  he  was  cut.  No  doubt  his  majesty  was 
at  last  impregnated  with  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  age;  and  Pop- 
anilla was  assuredly  to  be  premier.  In  fact,  it  nuist  be  so;  he 
was  '•  sent  for:"  there  was  no  jirecedeiit  in  Fantaisie,  though 
there  might  be  in  other  islamls,  for  a  person  being  "  sent  for  " 
anil  not  bemg  j)remier.  His  disciples  were  in  high  spirits;  the 
\\r)rld  was  now  to  be  regulated  upon  right  principles,  and  they 
were  to  be  installed  into  their  right  ])laces. 

"Illustrious  Po|)aiiilla!"  .said  tbe  king,  "you  once  did  me  the 
honor  of  making  me  a  speecdi  which  unfortunately  for  myself,  I 
candidly  confess,  I  was  then  incaitalile  of  understanding;  no 
wonder,  as  it  was  the  first  I  ever  heard.  I  shall  not,  however, 
easily  forgir-t  the  effect  which  it  proiluced  upon  me.  I  have 
since  considered  it  my  <luty,  as  a  monarch,  to  pay  ]Kuticular  at- 
tention to  your  suggestions.  I  Jiow  uinierstand  them  with  suf- 
ficient clearness  to  be  fully  convinced  of  their  excellence,  and  in 
future  I  intend  to  act  upon  them,  without  any  exception  or  devia- 
tion. To  prove  my  sincerity,  I  have  determined  to  commence 
the  new  system  at  once;  and  as  L  thiidi  that,  without  some  ex- 
t'-nsion  of  our  intei-ii;itional  n-lafions,  the  connnercial  interest  of 
this  island  will  be  incapable  of  furnisbing  the  taxes  which  I  in- 
tend to  levy,  I  have  determined,  therefore,  to  lit  out  an  expedi- 
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tion  for  tiie  purpose  of  discovering  new  islands  and  forming 
rehiiions  with  new  islanders.  It  is  hut  due  to  your  merit  tlmt 
you  should  lie  appointed  to  the  conimand  of  it;  and  further  to 
testify  my  infinite  esteem  for  your  eliaracter,  and  my  complete 
confidence  in  your  abilities,  1  make  you  post-captain  on  the  spot. 
As  the  axiom  of  your  sthool  seems  to  be  that  everything  can  be 
made  perfect  at  once,  without  tinu".  without  experience,  without 
practice,  and  without  prepaiatiDn,  I  have  no  doubt,  with  the  aid 
of  a  treatise  or  two,  you  will  make  a  consnnunate  naval  com- 
mander, although  you  have  never  lieen  at  sea  in  the  whole 
course.of  your  life.     Farewell,  ("ai)tain  Popanillal" 

No  sooner  was  this  adieu  uttered  than  four  brawny  lords  of 
the  bed-chamber  seized  the  Turgotof  Fautaisie  by  the  shoulders, 
and  carried  him  with  inconceivable  rai)iility  to  the  shore.  His 
pLijjils,  who  would  have  fled  to  his  rescue,  were  stifled  with  the 
embraces  of  their  former  partners,  and  their  utilitarianism  dis- 
solved in  the  arms  of  those  they  once  so  rudely  reje.  ted.  As  for 
their  tutor,  iie  was  thrust  into  one  of  the  canoes,  with  some  fresh 
water,  bread-fruit,  dried  fish,  and  a  basket  of  alligator-pears,  A 
band  of  mermaids  carried  the  canoe  with  ex(juisite  management 
through  the  shallows  and  over  the  breakers,  and  poor  Popanilla 
in  a  few  minutes  found  himself  out  at  sea.  Tremendously 
frightened,  he  offered  to  recant  all  his  opinions,  and  denounce  as 
traitors  any  individuals  whom  the  court  might  select.  But  his 
former  companions  did  not  exactly  detect  the  utility  of  his  re- 
turn. His  offers,  his  supjjlications,  were  equally  fruitless;  and 
the  only  answer  which  floated  to  him  on  the  wind  was,  "  Fare- 
well, Captain  Popanilla!" 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Night  fell  upon  the  waters,  dark  and  drear,  and  thick  and 
misty.  How  unlike  those  brilliant  hours  that  once  sunuuoned 
him  to  revelry  and  love!  Unhappy  Popanilla!  Thy  delicious 
Fantaisie  has  vanished!  Ah,  pitiable  youth!  What  could  pos- 
sibly have  induced  you  to  be  so  very  rash  ?  And  all  from  that 
unlucky  lock  of  hair. 

After  a  few  natural  paroxysms  of  rage,  terror,  anguish,  and 
remorse,  the  captain  as  naturally  subsided  into  despair,  and 
awaited  with  sullen  apathy  that  fate  which  could  not  be  far  dis- 
tant. The  only  thing  which  puzzled  the  philosophical  navigator 
was  his  inability  to  detect  what  useful  end  could  be  attained  by 
his  death.  At  length,  remembering  that  fish  must  be  fed,  his 
theory  and  his  desperation  were  at  the  same  time  confirmed. 

A  clear,  dry  morning  succeeded  the  wet,  gloomy  niglit,  and 
Popanilla  had  not  yet  gone  down.  This  extraordinary  suspen- 
sion of  his  fate  roused  him  from  his  stupor,  and  between  the 
consequent  excitement  and  the  morning  air  he  acquired  an  ap- 
petite. Philosophical  physicians  appear  to  have  agreed  that  sor- 
low,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  not  unfa\orable  to  digestion;  and  as 
Popanilla  began  to  entertain  some  indefinite  and  unreasonable 
hope,  the  alligator- pears  quickly  disappeared.  In  the  meantime 
ilic  little  canoe  cut  her  way  as  "if  she  were  chasing  a  smuggler 
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ami  liad  it;  not  l)een  for  a  shark  or  two  who.  in  anticipntiot*  of 
tlifir  st'ivives  bfini;- recniired.  never  left  her  side  for  a  secon^'. 
pHpanilla  really  niinlit  have  made  some  ingenious  observations 
on  the  nature  of  tides.  He  was  i-ather  surprised,  certainly,  as  he 
wateheil  his  frail  bark  cresting  the  waves;  but  he  soon  supposed 
tliat  this  was  all  in  the  natxn-al  course  of  things:  and  he  now  as- 
crilnMl  his  ])revi()us  fright,  not  to  the  peril  of  his  situation,  but  to 
his  inexperience  of  it. 

Altliough  ins  apprehension  of  being  drowned  was  now  removed, 
yet  when  he  gazed  on  the  boundless  vacancy  before  him,  and 
also  observed  that  his  jiro visions  rapidly  decreased,  he  began  to 
fear  that  he  was  destined  tV)r  a  still  more  horrible  fate,  and  that, 
after  having  eaten  his  own  shoes,  lie  must  submit  to  be  starved. 
In  this  state  oi'  despondencj-,  with  infinite  ilelight  and  exultation 
he  clearly  observed,  on  the  second  day,  at  twenty-seven  minutes 
past  three  P.  M.,  though  at  a  considerable  distance,  a  mountain 
an<l  an  island.  liis  joy  and  his  pride  were  equal,  and  excessive; 
he  called  the  first  Alligator  ]\Iountain.  in  gratitude  to  the  pears; 
and  christened  the  second  after  his  mistress,  that  unlucky  mis- 
tressl  The  swift  canoe  soon  readied  the  discoveries,  and  the 
hai>py  discoverer  further  found,  to  his  mortification,  that  the 
mouuUtin  was  a  mist  and  the  island  a  sea-weed.  Popanilla  now 
grew  sulky,  and  threw  himself  down  in  the  bottom  of  his  boat. 

On  the  third  morning  he  was  awakened  by  a  tremendous 
roar:  on  looking  around  him  he  perceived  that  he  was  in  a  valley 
formed  by  two  waves,  each  several  hundred  feet  high.  This 
seemed  the  crisis  of  his  fate;  he  shut  his  eyes,  as  people  do  when 
they  are  touched  by  adentist,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  still  bound- 
ing on  the  ocean  in  the  eternal  canoe,  safe  Ijut  senseless.  Some 
tremendous  peals  of  thunder,  a  roaring  wind,  and  a  scathing  light- 
ning confirmed  his  indisposition;  and  had  not  the  teini)est  sub- 
sided, Popanilla  would  probably  have  been  an  idiot  for  life. 
The  dead  ami  soothing  calm  which  succeeded  this  tornado  called 
liim  back  again  gradually  to  existence.  He  opened  his  eyes, 
and,  scarcely  daring  to  try  a  sense,  immediately  shut  them;tlien 
heaving  a  deep  sigh,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  looked  as 
pitiable  as  a  prime  minister  with  a  rebellious  cabinet.  At  length 
he  ventured  to  lift  uj)  his  head;  tliere  was  not  a  wrinkle  on  the 
face  of  the  ocean;  a  halcyon  fluttered  over  him,  and  then  scud- 
ded before  his  canoe,  and  gamesome  ])orpoises  were  tumbling 
at  his  .side.  The  sky  was  cloudless,  except  in  the  direction  to 
which  he  was  driving;  b\it  oven  as  Pop;inilla  observed,  witii 
some  misgivings,  the  mass  of  vai)ors  which  had  there  congre- 
gated, the  great  square  and  .solid  black  clouds  drew  off  like 
curtains,  and  revealed  to  his  entranced  vision  a  magnificent  city 
rising  out  of  the  sea. 

Tower  and  dome,  and  arch,  column,  and  s])ire,  and  obelisk, 
and  lofty  terraces,  and  mai'y-windowed  judaces,  rose  in  all  di- 
rections from  a  ma.ss  of  buildings  whicii  appeared  to  him  each 
instant  to  gi'ow  more  Imge,  till  at  length  it  seemed  to  occupy  the 
wliole  horizon.  Tlie  sun  lent  additional  luster  to  the  dazzling 
quays  of  white  marble  which  api)arently  snrroun<led  this  mighty 
city,  and  which  rose  immediately  from  the  dark  blue  waters.    As 
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the  navifj;at<)r  flrew  lu-airr,  he  dhscixcd  tliat  in  most  ])arls  tlic 
((iiays  wen-  crowded  witli  ln'iii^s  \\  lio.  lie  inislcd.  were  Iiuiikim, 
and  ;ilit'a<ly  the  liuiii  of  niidtitudes  hroUe  upon  liis  inexperienced 
ear:  to  liini  a  sound  far  more  mysterious  and  I'ar  more  exciting- 
than  tiie  most  poetical  of  winds  to  tlie  most  windy  of  poets.  On 
the  riglit  of  tliis  vast  city  rose  whiit  was  mistaken  by  Popaiiiiia 
for  an  immense  but  leafless  forest:  l)Ut  more  practical  men  liia.i 
the  Fiintaisian  cnptaiuhave  been  e(|U;dly  confounde(l  In-  the  lirst 
sight  of  a  million  of  masts. 

The  canoe  cut  its  way  witii  incieased  ra])idit3',  and  ere  I'op- 
auilla  had  recovered  himself  sutliciently  U)  make  even  an  e.iaru- 
lation,  he  found  himself  at  the  side  of  a  quay.  Some  ani|)hil)ious 
creatures,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  mermen,  iuunediately  came 
to  his  assistance,  rather  stared  at  iiis  serpent-skin  coat,  and  then 
hel|)ed  him  up  the  steps.     Popanilla  was  instantly  surrounded. 

'•  Who  are  you?"  said  one. 

"  What  are  youV"  asked  another. 

"  Who  is  itV"  exclaimed  a  third. 

"  What  is  it?"  screamed  a  fourth. 

•'  My  friends,  I  am  a  man."" 

•'A  man'."  said  the  women;  "are  you  sure  you  are  a  real 
man '?"' 

'*  He  must  be  a  sea-god!"  said  the  females. 

"  She  must  be  a  sea-goddess!""  said  the  males. 

"  A  Triton!"'  maintained  the  women. 

"  A  Nereid!"'  argued  the  men. 

"  It  is  a  great  fish!""  said  the  boys. 

Thanks  to  the"  Universal  Linguist,"  Captain  Popanilla,  under 
these  peculiar  circumstances,  was  more  loquacious  than  could 
have  been  Captain  Parry. 

"  Good  |)eople!  you  see  before  you  the  most  injured  of  hiunan 
beings." 

This  announcement  inspired  general  entliusiasm.  The  women 
wept,  the  men  shook  hanits  witli  him,  and  all  the  boys  huzzaed. 
Popanilla  proceeded : 

"  Actuated  by  the  most  pure,  the  mo.st  patriotic,  the  most 
noble,  the  most  enlightened,  and  the  most  useful  sentiments.  I 
aspired  to  amelif)rate  the  condition  of  my  fellow- men.  To  ihis 
grand  object  I  have  sacrificed  all  that  makes  life  delightfid:  I 
have  lost  my  station  in  society,  my  taste  for  dancing,  my  popu- 
larity w  ith  the  men,  my  favor  ^^■ith  the  women:  and  last,  but,  oh! 
jiot  least  (excuse  this  emotion),  I  have  lost  a  very  particular  lock 
of  hair.  In  one  word,  my  friends,  you  see  before  you.  banished, 
ruined,  and  uidinppy.  the  victim  of  a  despotic  sovereign,  a  cor- 
rupt aristocracy,  and  a  misguided  i)eo])le.'" 

No  sooner  had  he  censed  speaking  than  Popanilla  really 
imagined  that  he  had  only  escaped  the  dangers  of  sedition  and 
the  .sea  to  expire  by  less  hostile,  though  not  less  effective,  means. 
To  be  strangled  was  not  nuich  better  than  to  be  starved;  and. 
certainly,  with  half  a  dozen  highly  respectable  females  clinging 
round  his  neck,  he  was  not  reminded  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
what  a  domestic  bowstring  is  an  affectionate  woman.  In  ;ui 
agony  of  suffocation  he  thought  very  little  of  his  arms,  although 
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tin'  admiration  of  the  men  liad  already,  in  his  imagination,  sep- 
arated tlu'se  useful  memlieis  fioui  his  nuseraltle  hody;  and  liad 
it  not  been  fi>r  some  justiliahle  kieking  and  ]ilunging,  the  vener- 
ation of  tlie  ingenuous  and  surrounding  youtii.  wliich  manifested 
it.-^elf  bv  their  aetive  exertions  to  divide  his  singular  garment 
into  relics  of  a  martyr  of  liberty,  \vould  soon  have  effectually 
jircvented  tlie  ill-starred  Popanilla  from  being  again  mistaken  for 
a  Nereid.  Urder  was  at  length  restored,  and  a  committee  of  eight 
ajipointed  lo  regulate  the  visits  of  tlie  inereasing  mob. 

Tiie  arrangements  were  judicious;  the  whole  populace  was 
marslialetl  into  ranks:  classes  of  twelve  persons  were  allowed 
consecutively  to  walk  i)ast  the  victim  of  tyrann}%  corrui)tion. 
and  ignorance:  and  each  person  had  the  honor  to  toucli  Ins 
linger.  During  this  proceeding,  wliich  lasted  a  few  hours,  an 
influential  person  generously  offered  to  receive  the  eager  sub- 
scriptions of  the  assembled  thousands.  Even  the  boys  sub- 
scribed, and  ere  six  hours  had  passed  since  his  arrival  as  a  coat- 
less  vagabond  in  this  liberal  city.  Captain  Popanilla  found 
himself  a  person  of  <onsiderable  means. 

The  receiver  of  the  subscriptions,  while  he  crammed  Popanilla's 
serpent-skin  pockets  full  of  gold  pieces,  at  the  saijie  time  kindly 
offered  the  stranger  to  introduce  him  to  an  hotel.  Popanilla. 
wlio  was  quite  beside  himself,  could  only  how  his  assent,  and 
mechanically  accompanied  his  conductor.  When  he  had  re- 
gained his  fadilty  of  speech,  he  endeavored,  in  wandering 
accents  of  grateful  incoherency,  to  express  his  deep  sense  of  this 
nni)aralleled  lil)erality.  "It  was  an  access  of  generosity  iu 
wliich  mankind  could  never  have  before  indulged!" 

••  By  no  means!'"  saiil  his  com])anion.  with  great  coolness; 
'•  far  frf)m  tliis  being  an  uniiarallcled  atfair,  I  assure  you  it  is  a 
matter  of  liourly  occurrence;  make  your  mind  quite  easy.  You 
are  probably  not  aw  are  that  you  are  now  living  in  the  richest 
and  the  most  charitable  country  in  the  world?" 

••  Wonderful!"  said  Popanilla;  "  and  what  is  the  name,  may  I 
ask,  of  this  charitable  city  V" 

"  Is  it  possible."  said  his  companion,  with  a  faint  smile,  "  that 
you  are  ignorant  of  the  great  city  of  Ilubbabub;  the  largest  city 
not  only  that  exists,  but  that  ever  did  exist,  and  the  cajntal  of 
the  islaml  of  Vraibleusia,  the  most  famous  island  not  only  that 
is  known,  but  that  ever  was  known." 

While  he  was  speaking  the}^  were  accosted  by  a  man  upon 
crutches,  wlio,  telling  them  in  a  broken  voice  that  he  had  a  wife 
and  twelve  infant  children  dependent  on  hissu])port,  sujiplicated 
a  little  charity.  Popanilla  was  about  to  euq)ty  part  of  his  pock- 
ctfuls  into  the  mendicant's  cap,  but  his  companion  repressed  his 
uniihildsojihical  facility.  "  By  no  means!"  said  his  friend,  who, 
turning  round  to  the  beggar,  advised  him,  in  a  njild  voice,  to 
imrk  :  calndy  adding,  that  if  he  jiresumed  to  ask  charity  again 
lie  should  certainly  have  him  bastinadoed.  Then  the}'  walked 
on. 

Popan ilia's  attention  was  so  distracted  by  the  variety,  the 
number,  the  novelty,  and  the  noise  of  the  objects  which  were  in- 
cessantly hurried  upon  his  observation,  that  lie  found  no  time  to 
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speak;  and  as  his  companion,  tliougli  exceedingly  polite,  was  a 
man  of  few  wortls.  conversation  ratlier  flagged. 

At  last,  overwhelmed  by  the  magniflcimce  of  the  streets,  the 
splendor  of  tlie  shoi)s,  tiie  nninher  of  human  l)eings,  tiie  rattling 
of  the  vehicles,  the  dashing  of  the  horses,  and  a  thousand  other 
sounds  and  objects,  Popanilla  gave  loose  to  a  loud  and  fervent 
wish  that  his  liotel  might  have  the  good  fortune  of  being  situated 
in  this  interesting  quarter. 

"By  no  meansl"  said  his  comjmiiioii;  "we  have  yet  much 
further  to  go.  Far  from  this  being  a  <lesirable  situation  for  you, 
my  friend,  no  civilized  person  is  ever  seen  here;  and  had  not  the 
cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  fortunately  called  me  to  the 
water-side  to-day,  I  should  have  lost  the  opportunity  of  showing 
how  greatlj'  I  esteem  a  gentleman  who  has  suffered  so  severely 
in  the  cause  of  national  amelioration." 

'■  Sir,"  said  Popanilla,  "  your  ai)i>robation  is  the  only  reward 
which  I  shall  ever  desire  for  my  exertions.  You  will  excuse  me 
for  not  quite  keeping  up  with  you;  but  the  fact  is,  my  pockets 
are  so  stuffed  with  cash  that  the  action  of  my  legs  is  gi-eatly  im- 
peded.'" 

"  Credit  me,  my  friend,  that  you  are  suffering  from  an  incon- 
venience which  you  will  not  long  experience  in  Hubbabub. 
Nevertheless,  to  remedy  it  at  present,  I  thmk  the  best  thing  we 
can  do  is  to  buj^  a  purse. " 

They  accordingly  entered  a  shop  where  such  S,n  article  might 
be  found,  and  taking  up  a  small  sack,  for  Popanilla  was  very 
rich,  his  companion  inquired  its  price,  which  he  was  informed 
was  four  crowns.  No  sooner  had  the  desired  information  been 
given  than  the  proprietor  of  the  opposite  shop  rushed  in,  and 
offered  him  the  same  article  for  three  crowns.  The  original  mer- 
chant, not  at  all  surprised  at  the  intrusion,  and  not  the  least 
apologizing  for  liis  former  extortion,  tlien  demanded  two.  His 
rival,  being  more  than  his  match,  he  courteously  dropped  upon 
his  knees,  and  requested  his  customer  to  accept  tiie  article 
gratis,  for  his  sake.  The  generous  dealer  would  infallibly  have 
carried  the  da}',  had  not  his  rival  iiumbly  .supplicated  the  pur- 
chaser not  onlv  to  receive  his  article  as  a  gift,  but  also  the  com- 
l)liment  of  a  crown  inside. 

"  What  a  terrible  cheat  the  first  merchant  must  have  been!" 
said  the  puzzled  Popanilla,  as  they  proceeded  on  their  way. 

"  By  no  means!"  said  his  calm  companion;  "  the  purse  was 
sufficiently  cheap  even  at  four  crowns.  This  is  not  cheatery; 
this  is  competition!" 

"  What  a  wonderful  nation,  then,  this  must  be,  where  you 
not  only  get  purses  gratis  but  even  well  loaded!  What  use.  then, 
is  all  this  heavy  gold  ?  It  is  a  tremendous  trouble  to  carry;  I 
will  empty  the  bag  into  this  kennel,  for  money  surely  can  be  of 
no  use  in  a  city  where,  when  in  want  of  cash,  you  have  only  to 
go  into  a  shop  and  buy  a  purse!" 

"  Your  pai-don!"  said  his  companion:  "  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  Vraibleusia  is,  without  doubt,  the  dearest  countrv  in  the 
world." 

"  If,  then,"  said  the  inquisitive  Popanilla,  with  great  anima- 
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tioii,  "  if.  tluMi,  tliis  couiitiy  be  the  dearest  in  the  world;  if, 
how " 

"  My  good  friend!"  said  liis  companion,  "I  really  am  tlie  last 
person  in  the  world  to  answer  (luestions.  All  tliat  I  know  is, 
that  this  country  is  extremely  dear,  and  that  the  only  way  to 
get  things  i-heap  is  to  encourage  competition." 

Her"  the  progress  of  his  companion  was  impeded  for  some 
time  by  a  great  crowd,  wiiich  had  assembled  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  a  man  who  was  to  fly  off  a  steeple,  but  who  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived. A  chimney-sweeper  observed  to  a  scientific  friend  that 
])rohably  the  density  of  the  atmos|)iiere  miglit  prevent  tiie  in- 
tended volitation:  ami  Popanilla,  wlio,  having  read  almost  as 
many  i)amplets  as  the  obsi'rver,  now  felt  quite  at  home,  exceed- 
ingly admired  the  observation. 

■•  He  must  be  a  very  sujierior  man,  this  gentleman  in  black!" 
said  Popanilla  to  his  companion. 

'•  By  no  means!  he  is  of  the  lowest  class  in  society.  But  you  are 
prolKibly  not  aware  that  you  are  in  the  most  educated  country  in 
the  world." 

"  Delightful!"  said  Poi)anilla. 

The  captain  was  exceedingly  desirous  of  witnessing  the  flight 
of  tlie  Vraibleusian  Daedalus,  but  his  friend  advised  their  prog- 
ress. Tiiis.  liowever,  was  not  easy;  and  P()})anilln,  animated 
for  the  moment  by  his  natural  aristocratic  disposition,  and  em- 
boldened In-  liis  superior  size  and  strength,  began  to  clear  his 
way  in  a  manner  whicli  was  more  cogent  than  logical.  The 
chimney-sweeper  and  his  comrades  were  soon  in  arms,  and 
Popanilla  would  certainly  have  been  killed  or  ducked  by  this 
superior  man  and  his  friends,  liad  it  not  been  for  the  mild  re- 
monstrance of  his  conductor  and  the  singular  appearance  of  his 
costume. 

"  What  could  have  induced  you  to  be  so  imprudent?"  said  his 
rescuer,  when  they  had  escaped  from  the  crowd. 

"  Truly,"  said  P(Ji)anilla,  "  1  thought  that  in  a  country  where 
you  may  bastinado  tiie  wretch  who  juesumes  to  ask  you  for 
alms,  there  could  surely  be  no  objection  to  my  knocking  down 
the  scoundrel  who  <lared  tc  .stand  in  my  way." 

"  By  no  means!"  said  his  friend,  slightly  elevating  his  eye- 
brf)ws.  "  Here  all  men  are  equal.  You  are  probably  not  aware 
that  you  are  at  jiresent  in  the  freest  country  in  the  world." 

"  I  do  not  exactly  umlerstand  you:  what  is  this  freedom  ?" 

"  My  good  friend,  1  really  am  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
answer  questions.  Freedom  is,  in  one  word.  Liberty;  a  kind  of 
thing  wliich  you  foreigners  nev(!r  can  understan<l.  and  which 
mere  theory  can  make  no  man  understanil.  When  you  have 
Ijeen  in  the  island  a  few  weeks  all  will  be  quite  clear  to  you. 
In  the  meantime,  do  as  others  do,  and  never  knock  men  down!" 


CHAPTER  VII. 

•  .\LTH0UOH  we  are  yet  some  way  from  our  hotel,"  remarked 
Popanilla's  conductor,  "  we  liave  now  arrived  at  a  part  of  the 
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city  wliero  I  can  ease  you,  without  difficulty,  from  your  trouble- 
some burden;  let  us  enter  here!" 

As  he  spoke,  they  stopped  before  a  splendid  palace,  and  pro- 
(•('<'ding  througli  various  lialls  full  of  individuals  apparently  in- 
tent!}' busied,  the  companions  were  at  last  ushered  into  an 
apartment  of  smaller  size,  l>ut  of  more  elegant  character.  A 
personage  of  prepossessing  appenrance  was  lolling  on  a  couch  of 
an  appearance  equally  prepossessing.  Before  him,  on  a  table, 
were  some  papers,  exquisite  fruits,  and  some  liquors.  Popanilla 
was  jjresented,  and  received  with  fascinating  complaisance. 
Ilis  friend  stated  the  object  of  tlieir  visit,  and  handed  the  sack- 
ful of  gold  to  the  gentleman  on  the  sofa.  The  gentleman  on  the 
sofa  ordered  a  couple  of  attendants  to  ascei'tain  its  contents. 

While  this  computation  was  going  on  he  amused  his  guests  by 
his  lively  conversation,  and  charmed  Popanilla  by  his  polished 
manners  and  easy  civility.  He  offered  him,  during  his  stay  in 
Vraibleusia,  the  use  of  a  couple  of  equipages,  a  villa,  and  an 
opera-box;  insisted  upon  sending  to  his  hotel  some  pine-apples 
and  some  rare  wine,  and  gave  him  a  perpetual  ticket  to  his 
picture-galleiy.  When  his  attendants  had  concluded  their  cal- 
culation, he  ordered  them  to  place  Popanilla's  pi'ecious  metal  in 
his  treasury;  and  then,  presenting  the  captain  with  a  small 
packet  of  pink  shells,  he  kindly  inquired  whether  he  could  be  of 
any  further  use  to  him.  Popanilla  was  loath  to  retire  without 
his"  gold,  of  the  utility  of  which,  in  spite  of  the  conveniency  of 
competition,  he  seemed  to  possess  an  instinctive  conception;  but 
as  his  friend  rose  and  withdrew,  he  could  do  nothing  less  than 
accompany  him;  for,  having  now  known  him  nearly  iialf  a  day, 
his  confidence  in  his  honor  and  integrity  was  naturally  un- 
bounded. 

"That  was  the  king,  of  course?"  said  Popanilla,  when  they 
were  fairly  out  of  the  palace. 

"  The  king!"  said  the  unknown,  nearly  surprised  into  an  ex- 
clamation; "  by  no  means!" 

"And  what  then?" 

"  My  good  friend!  is  it  possible  that  you  have  no  bankers  in 
your  country  ?" 

'•  Yes,  it  is  very  possible;  but  Ave  have  mermaids,  who  also 
give  us  shells  which  are  pretty.     What  then  are  your  bankers  ?" 

"  Really,  my  good  friend,  that  is  a  question  which  I  never  re- 
member having  been  asked  before;  but  a  banker  is  a  man  who — 
keeps  our  money  for  us." 

"  Ah!  and  he  is  bound,  I  suppose,  to  return  your  money  when 
you  choose  ?" 

"  Most  assuredly!" 

"  He  is,  then,  in  fact,  your  servant:  you  must  pay  him  hand- 
somely, for  him  to  live  so  well  ?" 

"  B\'  no  means!  we  pay  hin>nothing." 

"  That  is  droll;  he  must  be  very  rich  then?" 

"Really,  my  dear  friend,  I  cannot  say.  Why,  yes!  I — I  sup- 
j)Ose  he  may  be  very  x"ich!" 

" 'Tis  singular  that  a  rich  man  should  take  so  much  troubla 
for  others!" 
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'•  :Mv  good  friend!  o£  course  he  lives  by  his  trouble." 
•■  Ail!  Jiow,  then."  continued  the  inquisitive  Fantaisian,  "  if 
you  do  not  j)av  hiia  for  liis  services,  and  he  yet  lives  by  them; 
how,  I  prav,  does  he  acquire  these  innnense  riches  V" 

••  Reallv,"  niv  good  sir,  I  am,  in  truth,  tlie  very  last  man  in  the 
world  to  answer  questions;  he  is  a  banker;  banliers  are  always 
rich;  but  whv  thev  are.  or  lu>w  they  are,  I  really  never  had  time 
to  imiuire.  But  rsuiqtose.  if  the  truth  were  known,  they  must 
have  verv  great  t)pi>ortnnities."' 

•'All!  I  begin  to  see."  said  Popanilla.  "It  was  really  very 
kind  of  him."  continued  the  captain,  "to  make  me  a  present  of 
these  little  pink  shells:  wliat  would  I  not  give  to  turn  them  into 
a  necklace,  and  send  it  to  a  certain  person  at  Fantaisie!" 

••It  would  be  a  verv  expensive  necklace,"  observed  his  com- 
l)anion,  almost  suri)rised.  •'  I  had  no  idea,  I  confess,  from  your 
appearance,  that  in  your  country  they  indulged  in  such  ex- 
i)ensive  tastes  in  costume." 

•'Expensive!"  said  Popanilla.  "We  certainly  have  no  such 
ehells  as  these  in  Fantaisie;  but  we  have  much  more  beautiful 
ones.  I  should  think,  from  their  look,  they  must  be  rather 
common."  „ 

His  conductor  for  tlie  iirst  time  nearly  laughed.  "I  forgot, 
said  he,  "  that  vou  could  not  be  aware  that  these  pink  shells  are 
the  most  precio'us  coin  of  tiie  land,  compared  with  which  those 
bits  of  gold  with  which  you  liave  recently  parted  are  nothing; 
your  whole  fortune  is  now  in  tliat  little  packet.  The  fact  is," 
continued  the  unknown,  making  an  effort  to  communicate, 
"  although  we  possess  in  this  country  more  of  the  precious  metals 
tlian  all  the  rest  of  the  world  together,  the  quantity  is  neverthe- 
less utterly  disproportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  our  wealth  and 
our  wants.  We  have  been,  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  other  means  of  representing  the  first,  and  supplying 
the  second;  and,  taking  advantage  of  our  iiisular  situation,  we 
liave  introduced  these  small  pink  shells,  wliich  abound  all  round 
the  coast.  Being  much  more  convenient  to  carry,  they  are  in 
general  circulation,  ami  no  genteel  person  has  ever  anything 
else  in  his  pocket."  ,     ,  . 

"  Wonderful!  But  surely,  then,  it  is  no  very  ditticult  thmg  m 
tliis  country  to  accumulate" a  fortune,  since  all  that  is  necessary 
to  give  you  every  luxury  of  life  is  a  stroll  one  morning  of  your 
existence  along  the  beach  V" 

•'  Bv  no  means,  my  friend!  you  are  really  too  rapid.  The  fact 
is,  that  no  one  has  tiie  power  of  originally  circulating  tliese 
shells  but  our  government;  and  if  any  one,  by  any  cliance, 
choose  to  violate  tliis  arrangement,  we  make  up  for  depriving 
him  of  his  solitary  walks  on  the  shore  by  instant  submersion  in 
the  sea." 

"Then  the  whole  circ-ulation  of -the  country  is  at  tlie  mercy  ot 
your  government?"  remarl<i-<|  Popanilla,  summoning  to  his  rec- 
ollection the  contents  of  one  of  those  shijivvrecked  brorhvrrs 
whidi  ha<l  exercised  so  stiang(!  an  influence  on  his  destiny. 
'•  Sup|>ose  they  do  nf)t  choose  to  issue  V" 
"  That  is  always  guardi-d  ;igainst.     The  mere  quarterly  pay- 
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meiits  of  interest  upon  our  national  debt  will  secure  an  ample 
suj.ply." 

"  Debt!     I  tliouglit  you  were  the  richest  nation  in  the  world  .•'" 

'"Tistrue:  nevertlieless.  if  there  were  a  golden  pyramid  with 
a  base  as  big  as  the  whole  earth  and  an  apex  toueliing  the 
lieavens,  it  would  not  supply  us  witli  sufticient  metal  to  satisfy 
our  cre(Htors." 

"But,  my  dear  sir,"  exclaimed  the  perplexed  Popanilla,  "if 
tliis  really  "be  true,  how  then  can  you  be  said  to  be  the  richest 
nation  in  the  world?" 

"  It  is  very  siii)i)le.  The  annual  mterest  upon  our  debt  ex- 
ceeds tlie  whole  wealtli  of  the  rest  of  the  world;  therefore  we 
must  be  the  richest  nation  in  the  world." 

"  'Tis  true."  said  Popanilla;  "I  see  I  have  yet  much  to  learn. 
But  with  regard  to  these;  pink  shells,  liow  can  you  possibly 
create  for  them  a  certain  standard  of  value?  It  is  merely  agree- 
ment among  yourselves  that  fixes  any  value  to  them." 

"  By  no  means!  you  are  so  lupid!  Each  shell  is  immediately 
convertible  into  gold;  of  which  metal,  let  me  again  remind  you, 
we  possess  more  than  any  other  nation;  but  which,  indeed,  we 
only  keep  as  a  sort  of  di'ess  coin,  chiefly  to  indulge  the  pi'eju- 
dices  of  foreigners." 

"  But,"  said  the  perplexed  Popanilla,  "  suppose  every  man  who 
held  a  shell  on  the  same  day  were  to " 

"  i\Iy  good  friend!  I  really  am  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
give  explanations.  In  Vraibleusia,  we  iiave  so  much  to  do  that 
we  have  no  time  to  think:  a  habit  which  only  becomes  nations 
who  are  not  employed.  You  are  now  fast  approaching  the  great 
shell  question;  a  (juestion  which,  I  confess,  affects  the  interests 
of  every  man  in  tliis  island  more  than  any  other;  but  of  wdiich, 
I  nuist  candidly  own,  every  man  in  this  island  is  more  ignorant 
than  of  an}'  other.  No  one,  however,  can  deny  tliat  the  system 
works  well;  and  if  anything  at  any  time  go  wrong,  why  really 
Mr.  Secretary  Periwinkle  is  a  wonderful  man,  and  our  most 
emment  conchologist.  He,  no  doubt,  will  set  it  right;  and  if,  by 
any  chance,  things  are  past  even  his  management,  why  then,  I 
suppose,  to  use  our  national  motto,  soiiirtltiiig  tcill  turn  iip." 

Here  they  arrived  at  the  licjtel.  Having  made  every  arrange- 
ment for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  Fantaisian  stran- 
Sicr,  Poi)anilla's  conductor  to<)k  his  leave,  previously  informing 
lum  that  his  name  was  Skindeep;  that  he  was  a  member  of  one 
of  tlie  largest  families  in  the  island;  that,  had  he  not  been  en- 
gaged to  attend  a  lecture,  be  would  have  stayed  and  dined  with 
him;  but  tliat  he  would  ceitainly  call  uj^on  him  on  the  morrow. 

Compared  with  this  hotel  the  palace  of  his  banker  was  a 
dungeon;  even  the  sunset  voluptuousness  of  Fantaisie  was  now 
remembered  without  regret  in  the  blaze  of  artificial  light  and  in 
the  artificial  gratification  of  desires  which  art  had  alone  created. 
After  a  magnificent  repast,  his  host  politely  incjuired  of  Popa- 
nilla whether  he  would  like  to  go  the  opera,  the  comedy,  or  a 
concert;  but  the  Fantaisian  ])]iil()soi)her  was  not  yet  (piite  cor- 
rupted; and,  still  inspired  with  a  desire  to  acquire  useful  knowl- 
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vd^v,  he  bogged  liis  Itiiidlord  to  {)rocnre  liini  immediately  a 
l):imi)hlet  on  tlie  Slioll  (^lU'stion. 

While  liis  liost  was  enj^agrd  in  ])rociiriiio-  this  luxury  anian 
iMitered  the  room  ainl  (old  Poiiauilla  tliat  iic  had  walked  that 
day  two  thousaml  live  Inindrt'ii  |)aces,  and  thai  the  tax  due  to 
tlie  Exeise  ujion  this  jjromcnade  was  fil'ty  erowns.  The  cajttaiii 
stared,  and  remarked  to  the  excise-ottieer  that  lie  thought  a  man's 
paces  were  a  strange  article  to  tax.  The  excise-officer,  with 
great  civility,  answered  tliiit  no  doulit  at  first  siglit  it  might  ap- 
pear rather  strange,  hut  tiiat  it  was  the  only  aiticle  left  untaxed 
in  Vraililcusia:  that  tliere  was  a  sliglit  deliciency  in  the  last 
([uarter's  i-evenne,  and  tliat  tlieret'ore  the  government  had  no  al- 
ternative: that  it  was  a  tax  whici\  did  not  }>ress  heavily  u]nn\  the 
individual,  because  the  Vraihleusians  were  of  a  sedentary  hal)it; 
that,  besides,  it  was  an  opinion  every  day  more  received  among 
the  best  judgi's  that  the  more  a  man  was  taxed  the  richer  he 
ultimately  would  jirove;  and  he  conchided  by  saying  that  Popa- 
nilla  need  not  make  himself  uneasy  about  these  demands,  be- 
cause, if  he  were  ruined  to-morrow,  being  a  foreigner,  he  was 
entitled  by  the  law  of  the  land  to  five  thousand  a  year;  whereas 
he.  the  excise-man.  bemg  a  native-born  Vraibleusian,  had  no 
claims  uhateviT  upon  tlie  govermnent:  theii'fore  he  ho[)ed  his 
honor  would  gixc  him  something  to  drink. 

liis  host  now  entcri'il  witli  the  "Novum  Organon"  of  the 
great  Periwinkle.  While  Popanilla  devoured  the  lively  pages  of 
this  treatise,  he  discovered  that  the  system  which  Iiad  been  so 
subtilely  introduc-ed  l)y  the  government,  and  wliicli  had  so  sur- 
prised liim  in  the  morning,  bad  soon  been  ailo|)t''il  in  )trivate 
life:  anil  although  it  was  a  drowning  matter  to  pick  u])  pink 
shells,  still  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  whole  commerce  of 
the  country  from  being  carried  on  by  means  of  a  system  ecjually 
conchological.  He  found  tliat  the  sccial  action  in  every  ])art  of 
the  island  was  re.^ulated  and  assisted  by  this  jn'ocess.  Oyster- 
shells  wt-re  fiist  introduced;  miiscle-slielis  speedily  followed; 
and  as  connnerce  became  nmre  comidicai.^d.  they  had  even  been 
obliged  to  have  reccairse  to  snail-shells.  Popanilla  retired  to 
rest  with  adminition  of  the  people  who  tlnis  converted  to  the 
most  useful  ])urpi>ses  things  apparently  so  useless.  There  was 
no  .saying  now  wh;it  might  not  be  done  e\'en  with  a  nutshell.  It 
was  evident  that  the  nation  who  contrive<i  to  be  the  richest 
jteople  in  the  world  while  they  were  over  head  and  ears  in  debt 
nnist  Im?  fast  approaching  to  a  state  of  perfection.  Finally, 
sinking  to  sleep  in  a  bed  of'  eider-down.  Popanilla  was  confirmed 
in  Ids  prejudices  against  a  state  of  nature. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

Skindekp  called  upon  Popanilla  on  the  f(,llowing  moriung  in 
an  elegant  eijuipage,  and  with  great  politeness  pro])ose(l  to  at- 
tend him  in  a  drive  about  the  city. 

Tiie  island  of  Vraibleusia  is  one  iiumlred  and  lifty  nnles  in  cir- 
ciinderence,  two-thinls  of  which  are  covered  by  tlie  city  of  Hub 
babub.     It  contains  no  other  city,  town,  or  village.     The  rest  of 
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the  island  consists  of  rivers,  canals,  and  raili'oads.  Popanilhi 
was  surjjrisi'd  wlicn  he  was  informed  that  ilnl)ljal)nl)  did  not 
contain  more  tlian  five  millions  of  iniuibitants;  but  liis  surprise 
WHS  decreased  when  their  journey  occasionally  lay  throup^h 
tracts  of  streets,  consisting  often  of  capacious  mansions  entirely 
teiiantless.  On  seeiong  an  ex])lanati()n  of  this  seendng  desohi- 
tion,  he  was  told  that  tlie  lluhlialiuhians  were  ])ossessetl  hy  a 
frenzy  of  always  moving  westward;  and  that  coTisecpiently  great 
(piarters  of  the  city  are  perpetually  deserted.  Even  as  Hkindeep 
was  speaking  their  passage  was  stopped  by  a  large  caravan  of 
carriages  and  wagons  heavily  laden  with  human  creatures  and 
their  children  and  chattels.  On  Skindeep  iiupiiring  tlie  cause  of 
this  great  movement,  lie  was  inforjued  by  one  on  horseback, 
who  seemed  to  be  the  leailer  of  the  liorde,  that  they  were  the 
late  dwellers  in  sundry  s(piares  and  streets  situated  far  to  the 
east:  that  their  houses  having  been  ridiculed  by  an  itinerant 
ballad-singer,  the  female  pai't  of  the  tribe  had  insisted  upon 
immediately  quitting  their  unfashionable  fatherland;  and  that 
now,  after  three  'lays'  journey,  they  had  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  late  settlement  of  a  horde  who  had  migrated  to  the  extreme 
west. 

Quitting  regions  so  subject  to  I'evolutions  and  vicissitudes,  the 
travelers  once  more  emerged  into  quarters  of  a  less  transitory 
r.putation;  and  in  the  magnificent  parks,  the  broad  streets,  the 
anq)le  squares,  the  palaces,  the  triumjihal  arches,  and  the  thea- 
ters of  occidental  Hubbabub,  Popanilla  lost  those  sad  and 
mournful  feelings  which  are  ever  engendei-ed  by  contemplating 
the  glooniy  relics  of  departed  greatness.  It  was  impossible  to 
admii"e  too  nuich  the  architecture  of  this  i)art  of  the  city.  The 
elevations  were  indeed  imi)()sing.  In  general,  the  massy  Egypt- 
ian appropriately  graced  the  attic-stories;  while  the  finer  and 
more  elaborate  architecture  of  Corinth  was  placed  on  a  level 
with  the  eye,  so  that  its  beavities  might  be  more  easily  discovered. 
Spacious  colonnades  were  flanked  by  ])orticoes,  surmounted  by 
domes;  nor  was  the  number  of  columns  at  all  limited,  for  you 
occasionally  met  with  porticoes  of  two  tiers,  the  lower  one  of 
which  consisted  of  three,  the  higher  one  of  thirty  columns. 
Pedestals  of  the  purest  Ionic  Gothic  were  ingeniously  intermixed 
with  Palladian  pedinients;  and  the  surging  spire  exquisitely 
harmonized  with  the  horizontal  architecture  of  the  ancients.  But 
jjcrhaps,  alter  all,  the  most  charming  etfect  was  produced  by  the 
pyramids,  surmounted  by  weathercocks. 

Poi)anilla  was  particulai-ly  pleased  by  some  chimneys  of 
Caryatides,  and  did  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  in  assenting  to 
the  assertion  of  Skindeep  that  the  Vraibleusians  were  the  most 
architectural  nation  in  the  world.  True  it  was,  they  had  begun 
late;  their  attention  as  a  people  having  been,  for  a  considerable 
time,  attracted  to  much  more  inqiortant  affairs:  but  they  had 
compensated  for  their  tardy  attentio?!  by  their  speedy  excel- 
lence.* 

*  Sec  a  work  wliicli  will  .sjiortiy  be  i'ublis;lu'(i,  entitled,  "The  Differ- 
I'Dce  Detected  Bct.Wfuu  Arc/iUcctuic  and  I'archUectare,  by  Saiisuviiio  tlio 
JSeoond." 
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Before  they  retiunod  home  Skindeep  U'd  Popanilla  to  the  toi. 
of  a  tower,  from  wlience  th(\v  Iiad  a  complete  view  of  the  whole 
island.  Skiiulee]i  particiihuiy  directed  the  captain's  attention  to 
one  spot,  wiiere  tlourished,  as  he  said,  the  only  corn-lields  in  the 
ctuintr}-.  which  supplied  the  whole  nation,  and  were  the  prop- 
erty of  one  individual.  So  nnrivaled  was  his  agricultural  science 
that  the  vulj^ar  only  accounted  for  his  admirable  produce  hy  a 
miraculous  fecundity!  The  pro])rietor  of  these  hundred  golden 
acres  was  rather  a  mysterious  sort  of  jiersonage.  lie  was  an 
Aboriginal  Inhabitant,  and,  though  the  only  one  of  the  aborigines 
in  existence,  had  lived  many  centnries,  and,  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  some  of  the  Vrail)leusians  and  the  exultation  of  others, 
exhibited  no  decay.  This  awful  being  was  without  a  name. 
When  sjioken  of  by  his  admirers  he  was  generally  described  by 
suih  ])anegyri(  al  i)eriphrascs  as  '*  soul  of  the  country,"  "  founda- 
tion of  the  state."'  "the  only  real,  and  true,  and  substantial 
being;"  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  presumed  to  differ 
from  those  sentiments  were  in  the  habit  of  styling  him  "  the 
dead  weight."  "  the  vami)ire."  "  the  nightmai-e,"aiid  other  titles 
e(]ually  com{)limentary.  They  also  maintained  that,  instead  of 
being  either  real  or  substantial,  he  was.  in  fact,  the  most  flimsy 
and  fictitious  i)ersonage  in  the  whole  island;  and  then,  lashing 
themselves  up  into  metaphor,  they  would  call  him  a  meteor,  or 
a  vajjor,  or  a  great  windy  bubble  that  would  some  day  burst. 

The  Ab(^rigijial  insisted  that  it  was  the  common  law  of  the 
land  that  the  islanders  should  purchase  their  corn  only  of  him. 
They  grund)led;  but  he  growled;  he  swore  that  it  was  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country;  that  thei'e  was  an  uninterru])ted  line  of 
l)recedents  to- confirm  the  claim;  and  that,  if  they  did  not  ap- 
l)rove  of  the  arrange^nent,  they  and  their  fathers  should  not 
liave  elected  to  have  settled,  or  ])resumed  to  have  been  spawned, 
ujion  his  island.  Then,  as  if  he  were  not  desirous  of  resting  his 
claim  on  its  mere  legal  merits,  he  would  remind  them  of  the  su- 
])eriority  of  his  grain,  and  the  impossibility  of  a  scarcity,  in  the 
event  of  which  calamity  an  insidar  people  couid  always  find  a 
plentiful  though  temjjorarj  resource  in  sea-wee<l.  He  then 
clearly  proved  to  them  that,  if  ever  they  had  the  imprudence  to 
change  any  of  their  old  laws,  they  would  necessarily  never  have 
more  than  one  meal  a  day  as  long  as  tliey  lived.  Finally,  he  re- 
called to  their  recollection  that  he  had  made  the  island  what  it 
was.  tliat  he  was  their  mainstay,  and  that  his  comisel  and 
exertions  had  rendered  them  the  wonder  of  the  world.  Thus, 
between  force.  an<l  fear,  and  flattery,  the  Vraibleusians  paid  for 
their  corn  nearly  its  weight  in  gold,  but  what  did  that  signify  to 
a  nation  with  so  many  pink  shells? 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  third  day  after  his  drive  with  his  friend  Skindeep,  Popa- 
nilla was  waited  upon  by  the  nuwt  eminent  bookseller  in  Hub- 
babub.  who  begged  to  have  the  honor  of  iiitrodu(;ing  to  the 
public  a  Narrative  of  Cai)tain  I'opaiiilla/s  Voyage.  This  gentle- 
man assured  Popanilla  tliat  the  Vrail)leusian  i)ublic  were  nerv- 
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ously  alive  to  aiiytliiiij^  fOiiiiiMtcd  witli  discovci-y;  tliat  so  ardent 
was  llii'ir  attacluiRMit  to  science  and  natural  pliiloso])liy  that 
voyages  and  travels  were  sure  to  be  read  with  eagei'iiess,  i)ar- 
tifMilarly  if  they  had  colored  plates.  Po[)anilla  was  charmed 
witli  tile  proposition,  hut  l)lushin,'.:,ly  int'ornifd  the  inerc-aniilc 
Ma'cenas  that  lie  tliil  not  know  how  to  write.  The  ])ul)lislier 
toKI  him  tliat  this  circumstance  was  not  of  the  slightest  im[)or- 
tance:  that  he  had  never  for  a  moment  supposed  that  so  sublime 
a  savage  could  possess  such  a  vulgar  accomplishment:  and  that 
it  was  by  no  means  ditticult  for  a  man  to  i)ubiish  his  travels 
without  writing  a  line  of  them. 

l'o{)anilla  having  consented  to  become  an  author  upon  these 
terms,  the  publisher  asked  him  to  dine  with  him.  and  intro- 
duced him  to  an  intelligent  indiviiUial.  This  intelligent  indi- 
vidual listened  attentively  to  all  Popanilla's  adventures.  The 
cai)tain  concealed  nothing.  lie  began  with  the  eternal  lock  of 
hair,  and  sliowed  now  wonderfully  this  vvorM  was  constituted, 
that  even  the  loss  of  a  thing  was  not  useless:  from  which  it  was 
clear  that  Utility  was  Providence.  After  drinking  some  capital 
wine,  the  intelligent  individual  told  Po2)anilla  that  he  was  wrong 
in  supposing  Fantaisie  to  be  an  island:  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  a  great  continent:  that  this  was  proved  by  the  probable 
action  of  the  tides  in  the  part  of  the  island  which  had  not  yet 
been  visited;  that  the  consequence  of  these  tides  would  be  that, 
in  the  course  of  a  season  or  two,  Fantaisie  would  become  a  great 
receptacle  for  icebergs,  and  be  turned  into  the  North  Pole:  that, 
therefore,  the  seasons  througliout  the  world  would  be  changed: 
that  this  year,  in  Vraibleusia,  the  usual  winter  would  be  omitted, 
and  that  when  the  present  summer  was  finished  the  dog-dayn 
would  again  commence.  Popanilla  took  his  leave  highly  de- 
lighted with  this  intelligent  individual  and  with  the  bookseller's 
wine. 

Owing  to  the  competition  which  existed  between  the  publishers, 
the  printers,  and  the  engravers  of  the  city  of  Hubbabub,  and  the 
great  exertions  of  the  intelligent  individual,  the  narrative  of 
Captain  Popanilla's  voyage  was  brought  fiut  in  less  than  a  week, 
and  was  immediately  in  everybody's  hand.  The  work  contained 
a  detailed  account  of  everything  which  took  i)lace  during  the 
whole  of  the  three  days,  and  formed  a  (piarto  volume.  Tlie 
plates  were  numerous  and  highly  interesting.  There  was  a  line 
engraving  of  Alligator  Mountain  and  a  mezzotint  of  Seaweed 
Island,  a  view  of  the  canoe  N.  E. ;  a  view  of  the  canoe  N.  W.; 
a  view  of  the  canoe  8.  E. ;  a  view  of  the  canoe  S.  W. 

There  were  highly-finislied  colored  drawings  of  the  dried  fish 
and  the  bread-fruit,  and  an  excjuisitely  tinted  representation  of 
the  latter  in  a  moldy  state.  But  the  cJief  (I'levvve  was  the  por- 
trait of  the  author"  himself.  He  was  represented  trampling  on 
the  body  of  a  b(  a  constrictor  of  the  first  quality,  in  the  skin  of 
whicli  he  was  dressed;  at  his  back  were  his  bow  and  arrows:  his 
right  hand  rested  on  an  uprooted  pine-tree;  he  stood  in  a  desert 
between  two  volcanoes;  at  his  feet  was  a  lake  of  magnitude; 
the  distance  lowered  with  an  ai^proac^hing  tornado:  but  a  lucky 
Hash  of  lightning  revealed  the  range  of  the   Andes  and  both 
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oce.ins.  AltOfj;ether  lie  looked  the  most  dandified  of  savages 
and  tlie  most  savage  of  dandies.  It  was  a  sublime  litIiop;rnph, 
anil  prodiuvil  si'arcely  less  important  efTeets  npon  Po])anilia's 
fortimc  than  tluit  lucky  ••  loik  of  hair;"  for  no  sooner  was  the 
portrait  ])ul)lished  tlian  Popanilla  received  a  ticket  for  the  i-ecep- 
tioMs  of  a  lady  of  quality.  On  showing  it  to  Skindeep,  he  was 
told  that  the  honor  was  immense,  and  therefore  he  must  go  by 
all  means.  Skindeejt  rcf^rettt'd  that  he  could  not  accompanj' 
him.  lint  he  was  cii^ai;cd  to  a  lectin^e  on  sh.oemaking;  and  a 
lecture  was  a  thinu,'  he  made  it  a  point  never  to  miss,  because,  as 
he  very  jtrojierly  observed.  '•  By  lectures  you  may  become  ex- 
tremely well  informed  without  any  of  the  inconveniences  of 
study.  No  fixity  of  attention,  no  continuity  of  meditation,  no 
habits  of  reflection,  no  aptitude  of  combination,  are  the  least 
re(|uisite:  all  winch  things  oidy  give  you  a  nervous  headache:  and 
yet  you  gain  all  the  results  of  all  these  processes.  True  it  is  that 
that  which  is  so  easily  acquired  is  not  alwaj's  so  easily  remem- 
bered; but  what  of  that?  Suppose  you  forget  any  subject,  ^1■hy 
then  yon  go  to  another  lecture." 

**  Very  true!"  said  P()])anilla. 

Popanilla  failed  not  to  remember  his  invitation  from  T.ady 
Spirituelle;  and  at  the  projier  hour  his  announcement  produced 
a  sensation  throughout  her  cro' "ded  saloons.  Spirituelle  was  a 
most  enchanting  lady:  she  asked  Popanilla  how  tall  he  realW 
was.  and  whether  the  women  in  x^antaisie  were  as  handsome  as 
the  men.  Then  she  said  that  the  Vraibleusians  were  the  most 
intellectual  aiid  the  most  scientific  nation  in  the  world,  and  that 
the  society  at  her  house  was  the  mo.st  intellectual  and  the  most 
scientific  in  Vraibleusia.  She  told  lum  also  that  she  had  hoped 
by  this  season  the  world  would  have  been  completely  regulated 
'  y  mind;  but  that  tin?  subversion  of  matter  was  a  more  substan- 
tial business  than  she  and  the  committee  of  management  had 
imagined:  she  had  uo  doubt,  however,  that  in  a  short  time  mind 
must  carry  the  day,  because  matter  was  mortal  and  mind  eternal; 
therefore  mind  had  the  best  chance.  Finally,  she  also  told  him 
that  the  pa.'^sions  were  the  occasion  of  all  the  misery  which  had 
ev<?r  existed;  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  mankind  either  to 
be  hapjiv  or  great  nntil,  like  herself  and  her  friends,  they  were 
••allsoiil," 

Popanilla  was  charmed  with  his  company.  What  a  difference 
between  the  calm,  smiling,  ea.sy,  uninteresting,  stupid,  sunset 
<(>untenances  of  Faniaisie  and  those  around  him.  All  looked  so 
iiiterestetl  and  so  iiiielligeni ;  their  eyes  were  so  anxicnis,  their 
gestures  so  animated,  their  manners  so  earnest.  They  must  be 
very  clever!  He  drew  nearer.  If  before  he  was  charmed,  now 
he  was  enchanted.  What  an  universal  acquisition  of  useful 
knowledge!  Three  or  four  dukes  were  earnestly  imbibing  a  iiew 
theory  of  gas  from  a  brilliant  little  gentleman  in  black,  who 
looked  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp.  The  prime  minister  was  anxioui* 
about  pin-making;  a  iiishop  e(|ually  interested  in  a  dissertation 
on  the  escapements  of  watches:  <a  field-mar.shal  not  less  intent  on 
a  new  specific  from  the  concentrated  essence  of  hellebore.  But 
what   most  delighted   Popanilla  was  hearing  a  lecture  from  a 
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most  oniiiK^nt  lawj'er  and  statesman  in  Vraihlcusia  on  liis  first 
and  favorite  study  of  liydrostatics.  His  associations  (luite  over- 
canie  him:  all  Fantaisic  nislicd  upon  his  memory,  and  lie  was 
oblifi^ed  to  retire  to  a  liss  fi-e(|n<'iite(l  part  of  Die  I'oom  to  relie\e 
his  loo  exciti'd   ;'eeliii^;s. 

He  was  in  a  few  minutes  adihvssed  liy  the  identical  little 
p;entlemaii  wlio  had  recently  heen  speculating^  with  the  three 
dukes. 

The  little  j;entleman  tolil  him  that  he  had  heard  with  <^reat 
])leasure  tliat  in  Fantaisic  they  had  no  historians,  poets,  or 
novelists.  He  proved  to  i'opaiulla  tliat  no  such  tiun^  as  ex- 
perience e.xisted;  that,  as  the  world  was  now  to  be  regidated  on 
quite  different  princij'les  from  those  by  which  it  luid  hitherto 
been  conducted,  similar  events  to  those  which  liad  occurred 
could  never  af;aiTi  take  place:  and,  therefore,  it  was  absolutely 
useless  to  know  aTiythinj;'  about  the  past.  With  rej^ard  to  liter- 
ary fiction,  he  ex])laiiied  that,  as  it  was  absolutely  necessary, 
from  his  nature,  that  man  should  experience  a  certain  <piantity 
of  excitement,  the  false  interest  which  these  productions  cre- 
ated prevented  their  readers  from  obtaining  this  excitement  by 
methods  which,  by  the  discovery  of  the  useful,  might  greatly 
benefit  society. 

"  You  are  of  opinion,  then,"  exclaimed  the  delighted  Popa- 
nilla,  "  that  nothing  is  good  which  is  not  useful  ?" 

"  Is  it  possible  that  an  individual  exists  in  this  world  wlio 
doidjts  this  great  first  jirinciple  V"  said  the  little  man,  with  great 
animation. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  friend!"  said  Poi)anilla,  "  if  you  oidy  knew 
what  an  avowal  of  this  great  first  princii)le  has  cost  me,  wliat  I 
have  suffered,  what  I  have  lost! ' 

•■  What  have  you  lost?"  asked  the  little  gentleman. 

"  In  the  first  place,  a  lock  of  hair " 

"  Poll,  nonsense!" 

"Ah!  you  may  say  Poh!  but  it  was  a  particular  lock  of 
hair.' 

"My  friend,  that  word  is  odious.  Nothing  is  particulav, 
everything  is  general.  Rules  are  genei-al,  feelings  are  general, 
and  pro[)erty  should  be  general;  and.  sir.  I  tell  you  what,  in  a 
very  short  time  it  must  be  so.  Why  should  Lady  Hpirituelle, 
for  instance,  receive  me  at  her  house,  rather  than  I  receive  her 
at  mine  V" 

"  Why  don't  you.  then?"  asked  the  simple  Popanilla. 

"  Because  I  have  not  one,  sir!"  roared  the  little  gentleman. 

He  would  certainly  have  broken  away  had  not  Popanilla  begged 
him  to  answer  one  (juestion.  The  captain,  reiterating  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  his  firm  belief  in  the  dogma  that  nothing 
was  good  which  was  not  useful,  and  again  detailing  the  persecu- 
tions which  this  conviction  had  brought  upon  him,  was  de- 
lighted that  an  opportunitv  was  now  afforded  to  gain  from 'the 
lips  of  a  distinguished  philosopher  a  definition  of  what  ufilifi/ 
really  was.  The  distinguished  philosopher  ct)uld  not  refuse  so 
trifiing  a  favor. 

'•  Utdity,"  said  he,  "  is " 
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At  this  critical  momrnt  tlu'iv  was  a  universal  buzz  throuf;liout 
the  rooms,  and  ever\  Ixuly  lookinl  so  interested  that  the  philoso- 
])her  tiuite  fori;ot  to  finish  liis  answer.  On  in(jnirin.<;-  tlie  cause  of 
this  .ureal  sensation.  Poiianilla  was  inforineil  that  a  rumor  was 
about  that  a  new  element  had  been  discovered  that  afternoon. 
The  i)arty  speedily  broke  up.  the  principal  philosophers  im- 
mediately ruMiing  to  their  clubs  to  ascertaui  the  truth  of  this  re- 
port. Popanilla  was  unfashionable  enou.<;'h  to  make  iiis  ac- 
knowled,i;iuent-^  to  his  hostess  before  he  left  her  house.  As  he 
f:;azed  ui)on  liei  ladysliii)'s  brilliant  eyes  and  radiant  complexion, 
lie  felt  convinced  of  the  truth  of  her  theory  of  the  passions;  he 
could  not  refrain  from  jjiessing  her  hand  in  a  manner  which 
violated  <'tii|Uette,  and  which  a  nativity  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
could  alone  e.\cuse;  the  piessure  was  pjraciously  returned.  As 
Popanilla  ile.^^^cended  the  staircase,  he  discovered  a  little  note  of 
l>ink  satin  paper  entangled  in  his  ruffle.  He  opened  it  with 
curiosity.  It  was  •' All  soul."  He  did  not  return  to  his  hotel 
ijuite  so  soon  as  he  expected. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Popanilla  breakfasted  rather  late  the  next  morning  and  on 
looking  over  the  evening  papers,  which  were  just  published,  his 
eyes  lightetl  on  the  follow  iiig  paragrai»h; 

•"Arrived  yesterday  at  the  Hotel  Diplomatique.  His  Excel- 
ency  Prince  Popanilla,  Em])assador  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  from  the  newly-recognized  State  of  Fantaisie." 

Before  his  excellenc}-  could  either  recover  fiom  his  astonish- 
ment or  make  any  inquiries  which  mig-ht  throw  any  illustration 
ujion  its  cause,  a  loud  shout  in  the  street  made  him  naturally 
look  out  of  the  window.  He  observed  tlu'ee  or  four  magnificent 
equi})ages  drawing  up  at  the  door  of  the  hotel,  iuid  followed  by 
a  large  crowd.  Each  carriage  was  drawn  by  four  horses,  and 
attended  by  footmen  so  radiant  with  gold  and  scarlet  that,  had 
Popanilla  been  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Keats,  he  would  have 
mistaken  them  for  the  natural  children  of  Plujebus  and  Aurora. 
The  embassador  forgot  the  irregularity  of  the  paragraj)!!  in  the 
s])lendor  of  the  liveries.  He  felt  triunijihantly  conscious  that 
the  most  beautiful  rose  in  the  world  must  look  e.xtremely  pale 
by  the  side  of  scarlet  cloth;  and  this  new  exauqile  of  the  superi- 
ority of  art  over  nature  reminding  him  of  the  inferiorityof  bread- 
fruit to  grilled  niuflin.  he  resolved  to  return  to  breakfast. 

P.ut  it  was  his  fate  to  be  reminded  of  the  inutility  of  the  best 
1  csolutions.  for  ere  the  cu|)  of  coffee  had  touched  his  parched 
lips  the  door  of  his  x-oorn  flew  open,  and  the  Marquess  of  Mus- 
t  H-he  was  announced. 

His  lordship  was  a  young  gentleman  with  an  expressive  coun- 
l  nani-e;  that  is  to  say,  his  face  was  so  covered  with  hair,  and 
ihebaek  of  his  head  <-ropped  so  lialil,  that  you  generally  ad- 
dressed him  in  the  rear  by  mistake.  He  did  not  speak,  but  con- 
tinued bowing  for  a  considerable  time,  in  that  di])lomatic  man- 
\.'-r  which  means  so  much.  By  IIk-  time  he  had  finished  bowing 
his  suit  had  gained  the  apartment,   .iiid   his  private  secx'etary, 
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one  of  tlioso  uiicoinmoiily  al)lc  men  wlio  only  want  an  opportu- 
nity, seized  llie  i)iesent  one  of  a(l<lressin<^  I'opanilla. 

liowinj;  to  tlie  late  captain  witli  studied  ivspev-t,  lie  informed 
him  tliat  the  IManpU'ss  JIustache  was^  tiie  nolilenian  a])pointe(l 
hy  tile  (Jovernment  of  V'raibleusia  to  attend  upon  hisexcellency 
during  tlie  first  few  weeks  of  his  mission,  witli  the  vii'w  of  af- 
fording; him  all  information  upon  those  objects  which  miglit 
naturally  be  expected  to  eiif^age  the  interest  or  attract  the  at- 
tention of  so  distinguished  a  ]iersonage.  The  ancien  man'n  and 
jireseiit  embassaiior  ha<l  been  so  used  to  miracles  since  the  loss 
of  tliat  lock  of  liair.  that  he  did  not  think  it  supernatural,  hav- 
ing (luring  tlie  last  few  days  been  in  turn  a  Fantaisian  nobleman, 
a  post-captain,  a  fish,  a  goddess,  and,  above  all,  an  author,  lu; 
sliouhl  now  be  traufoi'med  into  a  plenipotentiaiy.  Drinking, 
therefore,  his  <-up  of  coflfee.  he  assumed  an  air  as  if  he  really 
were  use<l  to  have  a  marquess  for  an  attendant,  and  said  that  he 
was  at  his  lordship's  service. 

The  mar(pu'ss  bowed  low.  and  the  private  secretary  remarked 
that  the  lirst  thing  to  be  done  by  his  excellency  was  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  government.  After  that  he  was  to  visit  all  the 
manufactories  in  Vraibleusia,  subscribe  to  all  the  charities,  and 
dine  with  all  the  corporations,  attend  a  dejeuner  a  la  fottirliette 
at  a  palace  they  were  at  present  building  under  the  sea,  give  a 
gold  plate  to  be  run  for  on  the  fashionable  race-course,  be  pres- 
ent at  morning  prayers  at  the  govei-nment  chapel,  hunt  once  or 
twice,  give  a  dinner  or  two  himself,  make  one  pun,  and  go  to 
the  plaj',  by  which  various  means,  he  said,  the  good  understand- 
ing lietween  the  two  countries  would  be  materially  increased  and, 
in  a  manner,  established. 

As  the  Fantaisian  embassador  and  his  suit  entered  their  car- 
riages, the  sky,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  smoke,  would  certainly 
have  been  rent  by  the  acclamations  of  the  mob.  "  Popanilla 
forever!"  sounded  from  all  quarters,  except  where  the  shout  was 
varied  by  "  Vraibleusia  and  Fantaisie  against  the  world!"  which 
perhaps  was  even  the  most  popular  sentiment  of  the  two.  The 
embassador  was  quite  agitated,  and  asked  the  marquess  what  he 
was  to  do.  The  private  secretary  told  his  excellency  to  bow. 
Popanilla  bowed  with  such  grace  that  in  five  minutes  the  horses 
were  taken  out  of  his  carriage,  and  the  carriage  dragged  in 
trium])h  by  the  enthusiastic  populace.  He  continued  bowing, 
and  their  enthusiasm  continued  increasing.  In  the  meantime 
his  excellency's  portrait  was  sketched  by  an  artist  who  hung 
upon  his  wheel,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  a  lithographic 
likeness  of  the  popular  idol  was  worshiped  in  every  printshop  in 
Hubbabub. 

As  they  drew  nearer  the  Hall  of  Audience  the  crowd  kept  in- 
creasing, till  at  length  the  whole  city  seemed  poured  forth  to 
meet  him.  Although  now  feeling  conscious  that  he  was  the 
greatest  man  in  the  island,  and  therefore  only  tliinking  of  him- 
self, Popanilla's  uttenticm  was  nevertheless  at  this  moment  at- 
tracted by  a  singular  figure.  He  was  apparently  a  man;  in 
stature  a  Patagonian,  and  robust  as  a  well-fed  ogre.  His  coun- 
tenance was  jolly,  but  consequential:  and  his  costume  a  curious 
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mixture  of  a  limit ing-dress  and  a  court  suit.  He  was  on  foot, 
and  ill  sjiite  of  'tlie  crowtl.  witli  the  aid  of  a  f^ood  \vlii]i  and  Iiis 
left  tist  made  liis  way  witli  },neat  ease.  On  iiiijuirin^  who  tliis 
extraordiMMrv  jiersonnuc  iiii^lit  lu".  PopaniUa  was  iiilornK'd  tliat 
it  WAS  THK  Abohkhnal  INHABITANT.  As  tlic  ^^\nnX  i)assed  the 
eml)assador"s  carriages,  the  whole  suit,  even  Lord  Mustache, 
rose  and  hent  low;  and  the  secretary  told  Popanilla  tliat  there 
was  no  per.'ion  in  tlie  island  for  whom  the  government  of  Vrai- 
Idi'iisia  entertained  so  profound  a  resi)ect. 

The  crowd  was  now  so  immense  that  even  the  progress  of  the 
Ahoiiginal  Inhahitniit  was  for  a  moment  impeded.  The  great 
man  got  surrounded  by  a  large  l)ody  of  little  meclianics.  The 
contrast  between  the  pale  perspiring  visages  and  lean  forms  of 
those  emaciated  and  half-gener;ited  creatures,  and  the  Jolly  form 
and  ruddy  countenance,  gigantic  liiiil)s  and  amj)le  frame,  of  the 
Aboriginal,  was  most  striking;  nor  could  any  one  view  the 
group  for  an  instant  without  feeling  convinced  that  the  latter 
was  really  a  superior  existence.  The  mechanics,  who  were  worn 
by  labor,  not  reduced  l)y  famine,  far  from  being  miserable,  were 
im])udent.  They  began  nitiiig  the  mighty  one  for  the  dcarness 
of  his  corn.  He  received  their  attacks  uitii  mildness.  He  re- 
mindeil  them  that  the  regulation  by  which  they  })rocured  their 
bread  was  tiie  aboriginal  law  of  the  island,  under  which  they 
had  all  so  greatly  Nourished.  He  explained  to  them  that  it  was 
owing  to  this  protecting  princiiile  that  he  and  his  ancestors, 
having  notliing  to  do  but  to  hunt  and  shoot,  had  so  |)reserveti 
their  iiealth  tiiat.  unlike  the  rest  of  tlie  human  race,  they  had  not 
degenerated  from  the  original  form  and  nature  of  man.  He 
showed  tliat  it  was  owing  to  the  vigor  of  mind  and  body  conse- 
<|uent  upon  this  fine  health  that  Vraibleusia  had  become  the 
wonder  of  the  worhl,  and  that  they  themselves  were  so  actively 
employed;  and  he  inferred  tliat  they  surely  could  not  grudge 
him  the  income  which  he  derived,  since  that  income  was,  in  fact, 
the  foundation  of  their  own  profits.  He  then  satisfactorily  de- 
monstrated to  them  that  if  by  any  circumstances  he  were  to  cease 
to  exist,  the  whole  island  would  immediately  sink  under  the  sea. 
Having  thus  condescended  to  hold  a  little  parley  with  his  fellow- 
subjects,  though  not  fellow-creatures,  he  gave  them  all  a  good 
sound  flogging,  and  departeil  amidst  the  enthusiastic  cheering  of 
those  whom  he  had  .so  briskly  lashed. 

Hy  this  time  Popanilla  had  arrived  at  the  Hall  of  Audience. 
"  It  was  a  vast  and  venerable  pile." 

His  excellencj-  and  suit  ciuittod  their  carriages  amidst  the  re- 
newed acclamations  of  the  mob.  Proceeding  through  a  number 
of  courts  and  (|iiadrangles.  crowded  with  gmirds  and  oftit-ials, 
they  stopjied  iiefore  a  bronze  gate  of  great  height.  Over  it  was 
written,  in  vast  characters  of  living  flame,  this  inscription: 

TO 

THE   WISEST   AND   THE   BEST. 

THE     RICHP:sT     and     THK     MIGHTIEST, 

THE   (iLOKY   AND  THE   ADMIRATION, 

THE   DEFENSE   AND   TilE  CONSTERNATION. 
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Oii  rcadiiii;  tliis  inystciious  iiisi  riptioii,  liis  ('xcf^lloiicy  oxpo- 
riciiccd  a  sudden  iiii<l  awful  Hluiddcr.  Lord  Mustaclit',  liowcvcr, 
who  was  uioiv  used  lo  mysterii's,  takiiifi;  up  a  silver  truiujK'l. 
which  was  Mxcd  lo  (ho  portal  hy  a  criiiisou  cord,  gave  a  loud 
l)last.  The  {^ates  flew  open  with  tlie  sound  of  a  whirlwind,  and 
Popanilla  found  himself  in  what  at  first  appeared  an  illiniitalile 
liall.  It  was  crowded,  but  perfect  t)rder  was  preserveil.  The 
(Muhassador  was  conducted  with  grPJit  pomp  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  apartment,  where,  after  an  hour's  walk,  his  excellency  ar- 
rived. At  (he  extremity  of  the  hall  was  a  colossal  and  metallic 
Statue  of  extraordinary  ap]tearance.  It  represented  an  armed 
monarch.  The  head  and  i>ust  were  of  gold,  and  the  curling  hair 
was  crowned  with  an  imperial  diadem;  the  body  and  arms  were 
of  silver,  worked  in  the  semblance  of  a  complete  suit  of  enam- 
eled armor  of  the  feudal  ages:  and  the  (highs  and  legs  were  of 
iron,  which  the  artists  had  clothed  in  tlie  bandaged  hose  of  tlu* 
old  Haxons.  The  figure  bore  the  ai)pearance  of  great  antiquity, 
but  had  evidently'  been  often  rejiaired  and  renovated  since  its 
first  formation.  The  workmanship  was  clearly  of  different  eras. 
and  the  reparations,  either  from  ignorance  or  intention,  had 
often  been  elf eeted  \\ith  little  deference  to  the  original  design. 
Part  of  the  shoulders  had  lieen  sujjplied  b}'  the  other,  though 
less  precious  metal,  and  t!ie  I^oman  and  imperial  ornaments  had 
unaccountably  been  succeeded  b}'  the  less  classic,  though  more 
picturesque,  decorations  of  Gothic  armor.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
great  portion  of  the  chivalric  and  precious  material  of  the  body 
had  been  removed,  and  replaced  by  a  style  and  substance  reseni- 
bling  those  of  the  lower  limbs.  In  its  right  hand  the  Statue 
brandished  a  naked  sword,  and  with  its  left  leant  uj^on  a  huge, 
though  extremely  rich  and  elaborately  carved  crosier.  It  tram- 
pled upon  a  shivered  lance  and  a  broken  chain. 

"  Your  excellency  perceives,"  said  the  secretary,  pointing  to 
the  Statue,  "  that  ours  is  a  mixed  government." 

Popanilla  was  informed  that  tins  extraordinary  Statue  en- 
joyed all  the  ('acuities  of  an  intellectual  being,  with  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  some  faculties  which  intellectual  beings  do 
not  enjoy.  It  possessed  not  only  the  faculty  of  speech,  but  of 
speaking  truth;  not  only  the  power  of  judgment,  but  of  judging 
rightly;  not  only  the  habit  of  listening,  but  of  listening  atten- 
tively. Its  anti(iuity  was  so  remote  that  the  most  profound  and 
acute  antiquarians  had  failed  in  tracing  back  its  origin.  The 
Aboriginal  Inhabitant,  however,  asserted  that  it  was  the  work  of 
one  of  his  ancestors:  and  as  his  assertion  was  confirmed  by  all 
traditions,  the  allegation  was  received.  Whatever  might  have 
been  its  origin,  certain  it  was  that  it  was  now  immortal,  for  it 
could  never  die,  and  to  whomsoever  it  might  have  been  origin- 
ally indebted  for  its  power,  not  less  sure  was  it  that  it  was  now 
omnipotent,  for  it  could  do  all  things.  Thus  alleged  antl  thus 
believed  the  Vraibleusians,  marvelous  and  sublime  people!  who, 
with  all  the  impotence  of  mortality,  have  created  a  government 
which  is  both  innnortal  and  omnipotent! 

Generally  si)eaking.  the  Statue  was  held  in  great  reverence 
and  viewed  with  great  admiration  by  the  whole  Vraibleusiaq 
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pe<iplo.  There  were  a  few  persons,  indeed,  who  asserted  that 
the  creation  of  such  a  Statue  was  b}'  no  means  so  mighty  a 
hushii'ss  as  it  had  been  tlie  fasluon  to  suppose;  and  tliat  it  was 
more  than  prol)able  tliat.  witli  tln>  advantages  atl'ordt'd  by  tlie 
scientitic  discoveries  of  mo(hM-n  times,  the}-  wovdd  succeed  in 
maUing  a  more  useful  one.  Tliis,  indeed,  they  olfered  to  accom- 
plish, provided  the  present  Statue  were  preliminarily  destroyed; 
but  as  they  were  well  assured  that  this  offer  would  never  be  ac- 
ct'lift'd.  it  was  generally  treated  by  those  who  refused  it  as  a 
braggadocio.  There  were  many  also  wlio,  though  they  in  general 
greatly  admired  aud  respected  the  present  Statue,  affected  to  be- 
liji've  tliat  thougli  the  execution  was  wonderful,  and  the  interior 
machinery  indeed  far  beyond  the  powers  of  the  present  age, 
nevertheless  tlie  design  was  in  many  jtarts  somewhat  rude,  and 
the  figure  altogether  far  from  being  well-proi)ortioiied.  Some 
thought  the  head  too  big.  some  too  small;  some  that  the  body 
was  disi)roportionately  little;  others,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was 
stj  much  too  large  that  it  had  the  appearance  of  being  dropsical; 
others  n\aintained  that  the  legs  were  too  weak  for  the  support  of 
the  whole,  and  that  they  siioulil  W,  rendered  more  important 
anil  prominent  mend)ers  of  tiie  figure;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
there  were  yet  others  who  cried  out  that  really  these  members 
were  already  so  extravagantly  huge,  so  coarse,  and  so  ungenteel, 
that  they  quite  marred  the  general  effect  of  a  beautiful  piece  of 
sculi)ture. 

The  same  differences  existed  about  the  comparative  excellence 
of  the  three  metals  and  the  portions  of  the  body  which  they  re- 
spectively formed.  Some  admired  the  gold,  and  maintained 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  heaci  the  Statue  would  be  utterly  use- 
less; others  preferred  the  silver,  and  would  assert  that  the  body, 
which  contained  all  the  machinery,  must  clearly  be  the  most 
l)recious  portion:  wliile  a  third  party  triumpiiantly  argued  that 
the  iron  legs  which  su|)ported  both  body  and  head  must  surely 
be  the  most  valual)le  part,  since  without  them  the  Statue  must 
fall.  The  fu-.st  party  advised  that  in  all  future  reparations  gold 
only  should  be  introduced;  and  the  other  parties,  of  course,  rec- 
ommended with  ecjual  zeal  their  own  favorite  metals.  It  is  ob- 
servable, however,  that  if,  under  these  circumstances,  the  iron 
race  chanced  to  fail  in  carrying  their  ])oint,  they  invariably 
voted  for  gold  in  preference  to  silver.  But  the  most  contra- 
•lictory  opinions,  perhaps,  were  those  which  were  occasioned  by 
the  instruuKaits  with  which  the  Statue  was  armed  and  supported. 
Some  affected  to  i)e  .so  frightened  by  the  mere  sight  of  t!ie 
brandished  sword,  although  it  never  moved,  that  they  pretended 
it  was  dangeious  to  live  even  under  the  same  sky  with  it;  while 
others,  treating  very  lightly  the  terrors  of  this  warlike  instru- 
ment, would  observe  that  much  more  was  really  to  be  ap])re- 
hendetl  from  the  remarkaltie  strength  and  thickness  of  the  calm 
and  peace-inspiring  crosier;  and  that  as  long  as  the  g;overn- 
ment  was  supporteil  by  this  huge  pastoral  staff  nothing  could 
prevail  against  it;  that  it  could  dare  all  things,  and  even  stand 
without  the  help  of  its  legs.  All  these  various  opinions  at 
least  ]»roved  that,  although  the   present  might  not  be  the  most 
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niiraoiilmis  Statue  that  coulil  i)i>ssil)]y  he  frcatcd,  it  was  nevorthe- 
Icss  (|iiit(j  impossible  ever  to  toriii  one  wliich  would  please  all 
parties. 

Tlie  care  of  this  wonderful  Statue  was  intrusted  to  twelve 
"  nianagei-s,"  whose  duty  it  was  to  wind-up  and  regulate  itscom- 
])licated  machinery,  and  who  answered  for  its  good  management 
b}'  tlieir  heads.  It  was  their  business  to  consult  the  oracle  upon 
all  occasions,  and  by  its  decisions  to  administer  and  regulate  all 
the  affairs  of  the  state.  They  alone  were  permitted  to  hear  its 
voice;  for  the  Statue  never  spoke  in  public  save  on  rare  occa- 
sions, and  its  sentences  were  then  really  so  extremely  common- 
place that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  deep  wisdom  of  its  general 
conduct,  the  Vraibleusians  would  have  been  almost  tempted  tf> 
believe  that  they  reallj'  might  exist  without  the  services  of  the 
capital  member.  The  twelve  managers  surrounded  the  statue  at 
a  respectful  distance;  their  posts  were  the  most  distinguished  in 
the  state;  and  indeed  the  duties  attached  to  them  were  so 
numerous,  so  difficult,  so  responsible,  that  it  required  no  ordi- 
nary abilities  to  fulfill,  and  demanded  no  ordinary  courage  to 
aspire  to,  them. 

The  Fantaisian  Embassador,  having  been  i^resented,  took  liis 
place  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Statue,  next  to  the  Aboriginal 
Inhabitant,  and  public  business  then  commenced. 

There  came  forward  a  messenger,  who,  knocking  his  nose 
three  times  with  great  reverence  on  the  floor,  a  knock  for  each 
medal  of  the  figure,  thus  spoke: 

"O  thou  wisest  and  best!  thou  richest  and  mightiest!  thou 
glory  and  admiration!  thou  defense  and  consternation!  Lo!  the 
King  of  the  North  is  cutting  all  liis  subjects'  heads  off!" 

This  announcement  produced  a  great  sensation.  The  Marquess 
Mustache  took  snuff;  the  private  secretary  said  he  had  long  sus- 
pected that  this  would  be  the  case;  and  the  Aboriginal  Inhabit- 
ant remarked  to  Popanilla  that  the  corn  in  the  North  was  of  an 
exceedingly  coarse  grain.  While  they  were  making  these  ob- 
servations the  twelve  managers  had  assembled  in  deep  consulta- 
tion around  the  Statue,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  the  Oracle 
was  ijrei)ared.  The  answer  was  very  simple,  but  the  exordium 
was  sublime.  It  professed  that  the  Vraibleusian  nation  was  the 
savior  and  champion  of  the  world;  that  it  was  the  first  principle 
of  its  policy  to  maintain  the  cause  of  any  people  struggling  for 
tiieir  rights  as  men;  and  it  avowed  itself  to  be  the  grand  patron 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Forty- 
seven  battalions  of  infantry  and  eighteen  regiments  of  cavalry, 
twenty-four  sail  of  the  line,  seventy  transports,  and  fifteen 
bombketches,  were  then  ordered  to  leave  Vraibleiisia  for  the 
North  in  less  than  sixty  minutes! 

"  What  energy!"  said  Popanilla;  "  what  decision!  what  rapid- 
ity of  execution!" 

"  Ay!"  said  the  Aboriginal,  smacking  his  thigh;  "  let  them  say 
what  they  like  about  their  proportions,  and  mixtures,  and  met- 
als— abstract  nonsense!  No  one  can  deny  that  our  government 
works  well.     But  see!  here  comes  another  messenger!" 

"  Oh,  thou  wisest  and  best!  thou  richest  and  mightiest!  thou 
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glory  niul  admiration!  thou  ilefonse  and  consternation!     Lo!  the 
people  of  the  Soiilli  have  cut  their  king's  head  ott!"' 

"  Well!  I  sui)pose  tiiatis  exactly  what  you  all  want,"  said  the 
innocent  Popanilla. 

The  private  secretary  looked  mysterious,  and  said  that  he  was 
not  jn-epared  to  answer:  that  his  di'partment  never  having  been 
connected  with  this  species  of  business,  he  Avas  unable  at  the 
moment  to  give  his  excellency  the  requisite  information.  At 
the  same  time,  he  begged  to  state  that,  provided  anything  he 
saiil  should  not  commit  him,  he  had  no  olneclion  to  answer  the 
(pu'stion  liypothetically.  The  Alxn-iginal  liiliabitant  said  that  he 
would  liave  no  hyi)otheses  or  Jacobins;  tliat  he  did  not  ajjprove 
of  cutting  olT  kings' heads:  and  that  the  Vraibleusians  were  the 
most  monarchical  people  in  the  world.  So  saying,  he  walked 
up,  with  ceremony,  to  the  chief  manager,  and  taking  him  by 
the  i)utton,  conversed  with  him  some  time  in  an  earnest  man- 
ner, which  made  the  stt>cks  fall  two  jier  et'iit. 

The  Statue  ordered  three  divisions  of  the  grand  army  and  a 
battering-train  of  the  first  graile  off  to  the  South  without  the 
loss  of  a  second.  A  palace  and  estal)lishment  were  immediatelj^ 
directed  to  be  prepared  for  the  family  of  thenmrdered  monarch, 
and  the  conimainler-in-chief  was  instructed  to  make  every  exer- 
tion to  bring  home  the  body  of  his  majestj'  embalmed.  Suc-h 
an  immense  issue  of  pink  shells  was  occasioned  by  this  last  ex- 
pedition that  stocks  not  only  recovered  themselves,  but  rose  con- 
siderably. 

The  excitement  occasioned  by  this  last  announcement  evapo- 
rated at  tlie  sight  of  a  third  messenger.  He  informed  the  Statue 
that  the  Emperor  of  the  East  was  unfortunately  unable  to  pay 
the  interest  u])on  his  national  debt;  that  his  treasury  was  quite 
enqny  and  his  resources  utterly  exhausted.  He  requested  the 
assistance  of  the  most  wealthy  and  the  most  generous  of  nations; 
and  he  offered  them  as  security  for  their  advances  his  gold  and 
silver  mines,  which,  for  tiie  l>readth  of  their  veins  and  the  ricii- 
ness  of  their  ores,  he  said,  were  unequaled.  He  added,  that  the 
only  reason  tliey  were  unworked  was  the  excpiisite  flavor  of  the 
watermelons  in  his  empire,  which  was  so  delicious  that  his  sub- 
jects of  all  classes,  passing  their  whole  day  in  devouring  them, 
could  be  induceil  neither  by  force  nor  persuasion  to  do  anytiiing 
else.  The  cause  was  so  reasonable,  and  tlie  security  so  satisfac- 
tory, that  the  Vraibleusian  government  fi'lt  themselves  auliior- 
ozed  in  shijiping  ofT  immediately  all  the  gold  in  the  island. 
}*ink  sliells  aljounded.  and  stocks  "were  still  higher. 

"  You  have  no  mines  in  Vraibleusia,  1  believe?"'  said  Popanilla 
to  the  Aboriginal. 

"  No!  but  we  have  taxes." 

"  Very  ti'ue!"  said  Popanilla. 

"  I  understand  that  a  messenger  has  just  arrived  from  the 
WeHt,"  said  the  secretary  to  the  Fantaisiau  Plenipotentiary. 
"  He  must  bring  interesting  intelligence  from  such  interesting 
countries.  Next  to  ourselves,  they  are  evidently  the  most 
liajipy,  the  most  wealthy,  the  most  enlightened,  and  the  most 
powerful  governments  in  the  world.     Although  founded  only 
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last  week,  thoy  already  rank  in  the  first  class  of  nations.  I  will 
send  you  a  little  i)anii)hlet  to-morrow,  which  I  have  just  pub- 
lisiie<l  ujjon  this  subject,  in  which  you  will  see  that  I  have  com- 
biited,  I  trust  not  unsuccessfully,  the  ridiculous  ojjiiiions  of  those 
cautious  statesmen  who  insinuate  that  the  stability  of  these 
governments  is  even  yet  questionable. 

The  messenger  from  the  Reinil)lics  of  the  West  now  prostrated 
himself  ))efore  the  Statue.  He  informed  it  that  two  parties  had, 
unfortunately,  broken  out  in  these  countries,  and  threatenecl 
their  speedy  dissolution;  that  one  party  maintained  tliat  all 
human  government  originated  in  the  icaiits  of  man;  while  the 
other  party  asserted  that  it  originated  in  the  desires  of  man. 
»That  these  factions  had  become  so  violent  and  so  universal  that 
])ublic  business  was  altogether  stopped,  trade  quite  extinct,  and 
the  installments  due  to  Vraibleusia  not  forthcoming.  Finally, 
he  entreated  the  wisest  and  the  best  of  nations  to  send  to  these 
distracted  lands  some  discreet  and  trusty  personages,  well  in- 
structed in  the  first  principles  of  government,  in  order  that 
they  might  draw  up  constitutions  for  the  ignorant  and  irritated 
multitude. 

The  private  secretary  told  Popauilla  that  this  was  no  more 
tiian  he  had  long  expected;  that  all  this  would  subside,  and  that 
he  should  publish  a  postscript  to  his  pamphlet  in  a  few  days, 
which  he  begged  to  dedicate  to  him. 

A  whole  corjj.s  diplomatique  and  another  shiiDful  of  abstract 
philosophers,  principallj'  Scotchmen,  were  immediately  ordered 
off  to  the  West;  and  shortly  after,  to  render  their  first  princi- 
ples still  more  effective  and  their  administrative  arrangements 
still  more  influential,  some  brigades  of  infantry  and  a  detach- 
ment of  the  guards  followed.  Free  consiitutions  are  apt  to  be 
misunderstood  until  half  of  the  nation  are  bayoneted  and  the 
rest  imprisoned. 

As  this  mighty  Vraibleusian  nation  had,  within  the  last  half- 
hour,  received  intelligence  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and 
interfered  in  all  possible  affairs,  civil  and  military,  abstract,  ad- 
ministrative, diplomatic,  and  financial,  Popanilla  supposed  that 
the  assemble  would  now  break  up.  Some  petty  business,  how- 
ever, remained.  War  was  declared  against  the  King  of  Sneeze- 
land,  for  i>resuming  to  buy  pocket-handkerchiefs  of  another 
nation;  and  the  Emperor  of  Pastilles  was  threatened  with  a 
bombardment  for  daring  to  sell  his  peppers  to  another  people. 
There  were  also  some  dozen  commercial  treaties  to  be  signed,  or 
canvassed,  or  canceled;  and  a  report  having  got  about  that  there 
was  a  rumor  that  some  disturbance  had  broken  out  in  some 
parts  unknown,  a  fljing  expedition  was  dispatched,  with  sealed 
orders,  to  circumnavigate  the  globe  and  arrange  affairs.  By  this 
time  Popauilla  thoroughly  understood  the  meaning  of  the  mys- 
terious inscription. 

Just  as  the  assembly  was  about  to  be  dissolved  another  mes- 
senger, vvho,  in  his  agitation,  even  forgot  the  accustomed  eti- 
tjuette  of  salutation,  rushed  into  the  presence. 

"  O  most  mighty!  Sir  Bombastes  Furioso,  who  commanded 
our  last  expedition,  having  sailed,  in  the  hurry,  with  wrong  or- 
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ders,  lias  attacked  our  ancient  ally  bj-  mistake,  and  utterly  de- 
stroyed hinil" 

Here  was  a  ))retty  Imsincss  for  the  best  ami  wisest!  At  first 
the  managers  bfiiaved  in  a  manner  the  most  uniliplomatic,  and 
quite  lost  their  temper:  tliey  raved,  they  stormed,  they  contra- 
dicted each  other,  tlu-y  contradicted  themselves,  and  swore  that 
Sir  Bombastes"  heatl  should  answer  i'or  it.  Tiien  they  subsided 
intt)  sulkiness.  and  at  length.  l)eginning  to  suspect  that  the  fault 
might  ultimately  attach  only  to  themselves,  they  got  frightened, 
and  held  frequent  consultations  with  pale  visages  and  quivering 
lips.  After  some  time  they  thought  they  could  do  nothing 
wiser  than  i)Utagood  face  iipon  the  affair:  whatever  might  be 
theresult.it  was,  at  any  rate,  a  victory,  and  a  victory  would 
l>lease  the  vainest  of  nations:  and  so  these  blundering  and  blus- 
tering gentlemen  determined  to  adopt  the  con<iueror,  whom  they 
were  at  first  weak  enough  to  disclaim,  then  vile  enough  to  bully, 
and  finally  forced  to  reward.  The  Statue  accordingly  whispered 
a  most  elaborate  panegyric  on  Furioso.  which  was  of  course  duly 
delivered.  The  admiral,  who  was  neither  a  coward  nor  a  fool, 
was  made  ridiculous  by  being  described  as  the  gTeates^t  com- 
mander that  ever  existed;  one  whom  nature,  in  a  gracious 
freak,  had  made  to  shame  us  little  men;  a  happy  compound  of 
the  piety  of  Xoah,  the  patriotism  of  Themistocles.  the  skill  of 
t'olumbus.  and  the  coin-age  of  Nelson:  and  his  exploit  styled  the 
most  glorious  and  unrivaled  victory  that  was  ever  achieved, 
even  by  the  VrailjleusiansI  llonois  were  decreed  in  profusion, 
a  general  illumination  ordered  for  the  next  twenty  nights,  and 
an  exi)edition  immediately  disjjatched  to  attack  the  right  man. 

All  this  time  the  concpierors  were  in  waiting  in  an  anteroom, 
in  great  trejiidation.  and  fully  prepared  to  be  cashiered  or  cut  in 
(juarters.  They  were  rather  surprised  when,  bowing  to  the 
ground,  they  were  saluted  by  some  half-dozen  lords-in-waiting 
as  the  heroes  of  the  age,  congratulated  upon  their  famous 
achievements,  and  humbly  requested  to  appear  in  the  presence. 

The  warriors  accordingly  walked  up  in  jjrocession  to  the 
Statue,  wlu),  opening  its  mighty  mouth,  vomiteil  forth  a  flood  of 
ribbons,  stars,  and  crosses,  which  were  divided  among  the  val- 
iant band.  This  oral  discharge  the  Vraibleusians  called  the 
•'  foimtain  of  honor." 

Scarcely  had  the  mighty  Fiu'ioso  and  his  crew  disappeared 
than  a  body  of  individuals  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  hail,  and, 
placing  tiiemselves  ojjposite  the  managers,  began  rating  them  for 
their  inelHcient  administration  <jf  the  island,  and  exi)atiated  on 
the  inconsistency  of  their  late  conduct  to  the  conquering 
liombastes.  The  managers  defended  themselves  in  a  mannei 
jierfcctly  in  character  with  their  recent  behavior;  but  their  oppo- 
nents were  not  easily  satisfii.'d  with  their  confused  explanations 
and  their  explained  confusions,  and  the  speeches  on  both  sides 
grew  warmer.  At  length  the  op]jositiou  proceeded  to  expel  the 
administration  from  their  pla(;es  by  force,  and  an  eager  scufHe 
lietweeii  l\n-  two  jiarties  n(jw  commenced.  The  general  body  (j1 
Hi>e(tators  continue<l  only  to  observe,  atid  did  not  participate  in 
tiie  frav.     At  first  this  nielrt:  onl\-  excited  amusement;  but  as  it 
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lengthened  some  wisely  observed  that  public-  business  greatly 
suffered  bv  these  private  squabbles;  and  some  even  ventured  to 
imagine  that  the  safety  of  the  Statue  might  be  imphcated  by 
tlicir  continuance.     But  this  last  fear  was  futile. 

Popaiiilla  asked  the  private  secretary  which  party  he  thought 
would  ultimately  succeed.  Tlie  private  secretary  said  that,  if 
the  present  managers  retained  tlieir  places,  he  thought  that  they 
would  not  go  out;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  expelled 
by  the  present  opposition,  it  was  probable  that  the  present  oppo- 
sition would  become  managers.  Tlie  Aboriginal  thought  both 
parties  e(jnally  incompetent,  and  told  Popanilla  some  long  stories 
about  a  person  wlio  was  chief  manager  in  his  youth,  about  five 
hundred  years  ago,  to  whom  he  said  he  was  indebted  for  all  his 
l)()litical  principles,  which  did  not  surprise  Popanilla. 

At  this  moment  a  noise  was  heard  throughout  the  hall  which 
made  his  excellency  believe  that  something  vmtoward  had  again 
happened,  and  that  another  ccnujueror  by  mistake  had  again  ar- 
rived. A  most  wonderful  being  galloped  up  to  the  top  of  the  apart- 
ment. It  was  half  man  and  half  horse.  The  secretary  told  Popan- 
illa that  this  was  the  famous  centaur,  Chiron;  that  his  horseship, 
having  wearied  of  his  ardent  locality  in  the  constellations,  had 
descended  some  years  back  to  the  island  of  Vraibleusia;  that  he 
had  commanded  the  armies  of  the  nation  in  all  the  great  wars, 
and  had  gained  everj'  battle  in  which  he  had  ever  been  engaged. 
Cliiron  was  no  less  skillful,  he  said,  in  civil  than  in  military  af- 
fairs; but  theVraibleusians,  being  veiy  jealous  of  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  governed  by  their  warriors,  the  centaur  had  lately 
been  out  of  employ.  While  the  secretary  was  giving  him  this 
information  Popanilla  perceived  that  the  great  Chiron  was  at- 
tacking the  combatants  on  both  sides.  The  tutor  of  Achilles, 
Hercules,  and  ^neas,  of  course,  soon  succeeded  in  kicking  them 
all  out,  and  constituted  himself  chief  and  sole  manager  of  the 
Statue.  Some  grumbled  at  this  autocratic  conduct,  "  upon 
principle,"  but  they  were  chieHy  connections  of  the  expelled. 
The  great  majority,  wearied  with  public  squabbles  occasioned  by 
])rivate  ends,  rejoiced  to  see  the  public  interest  intrusted  to  an  in- 
dividual who  iiad  a  reputation  to  lose.  Intelligence  of  the 
appointment  of  the  centaur  was  speedily  diffused  throughout 
the  island,  and  produced  great  and  general  satisfaction.  There 
were  a  few,  indeed,  impartial  pei'sonages  who  had  no  great  taste 
for  centaurs  in  civil  capacities,  from  an  apprehension  that,  if  he 
could  not  succeed  in  persuading  them  by  his  eloquence,  his  grace 
might  chance  to  use  his  heels. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

On  the  evening  of  his  presentation  day,  his  excellency,  the 
Fantaisian  Embassador  and  suit  honored  the  national  theater 
with  their  presence.  Such  a  house  was  never  knownl  The  pit 
was  miraculously  overflown  before  the  doors  were  opened, 
although  the  proprietor  did  not  permit  a  single  private  en- 
trance. The  enthusiasm  was  universal,  and  only  twelve  persons 
were  killed.     The  private  secretary  told  Popanilla,  with  an  air 
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of  great  comiilacency,  th:\t  tlie  Vrail)leusian  theaters  were  the 
lar>::t'st  in  tlie  world.  PopaniUa  liad  little  dcnibt  of  the  truth  of 
tiiis  inforiiiatioii,  as  a  long  time  elapsed  before  he  could  even 
discover  the  stage.  Ho  observed  that  every  person  in  the 
theater  carried  a  long  black  glass,  which  ho  kept  ]ierpetually 
tixed  to  his  eve.  To  sit  in  a  huge  room,  liotter  than  a  glass- 
house, in  a  posture  enndating  tin-  most  sanctified  faipiir,  with  a 
throbbing  hea<la(he,  a  breaking  back,  and  twisted  legs,  with  a 
heavy  tulie  held  over  one  eye.  and  the  other  covered  with  the 
unemployed  hand,  is  in  Vraibleusia  called  a  public  amuse- 
ment. 

The  i)lay  was  by  the  most  famous  dramatist  that  Vraibleusia 
ever  pro(iuced;  and.  certainly,  when  his  excellenc\'  witnessed 
the  first  scenes,  it  was  easier  to  imagine  that  he  was  once  more 
in  his  own  sunset  isle  of  Fantaisie  tlian  in  the  railroad  state  of 
Vraibleusia;  but.  unfortunately,  this  evening  the  principal 
character  and  scenes  were  omitted,  to  make  room  for  a  moving 
panorama,  which  lasted  some  hours,  of  the  chief  of  tlie  most 
recent  Vraibleusian  victories.  The  audience  fought  their 
battles  o"er  again  with  great  fervor.  During  tiie  play  one  of  the 
inferior  actors  was  supposed  to  have  saluted  a  female  chorus- 
singer  with  an  ardor  which  was  more  than  theatrical,  and  every 
laily  in  the  house  immediately  fainted;  i)ecause.  as  the  eternal 
secretary  told  ropanilla.  the  Vrail)leusians  are  the  most  modest 
and  most  moral  nation  in  the  world.  Tiie  male  part  of  the 
audience  insisted,  in  indignant  terms,  that  the  offending  per- 
former should  immediately  be  dismissed.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
appeared  u|ion  the  stage  to  make  a  most  luunble  apology  for  an 
offense  which  he  was  not  conscious  of  having  committed;  but 
tlie  most  moral  and  most  modest  of  nations  was  implacable, 
and  the  wretch  was  expelled.  Having  a  large  fanuly  depend- 
ent upon  his  exertions,  the  actor,  according  to  a  custom  preva- 
lent in  Vraibleusia,  went  immediatel}'  and  drowned  himself  in 
the  nearest  river.     Then  the  ballet  connuenced. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  chief  dancer,  a  celebrated 
foreigner,  who  luul  been  announced  for  this  evening,  was  absent. 
The  uproar  was  tremendous,  and  it  was  whispered  that  the  house 
would  be  }iulled  down;  because,  as  Popanilla  was  informed,  the 
Vrailileusians  are  the  most  i)articular  and  the  freest  people  in 
tlie  world,  and  never  will  permit  themselves  to  be  treatt'd  witli 
disrespect.  The  principal  chandelier  having  been  destroyed,  the 
manager  appeared,  aii<l  regretteil  that  Signor  Zephyrino,  being 
engaged  to  dine  with  a  grandee  of  the  first  class,  was  unable  t<j 
fulfill  his  engagement.  The  house  became  frantic,  and  the  ter- 
rified manager  immediately  sent  for  the  eignor.  The  artist, 
after  a  proper  time  had  elapsed,  ai)j)eared  with  a  napkin  round 
his  neck  and  a  fork  in  ids  band,  with  which  he  stood  some  mo- 
ments, until  the  uproar  had  sid)sided,  i)i(liiiig  his  teeth.  At 
lengtli,  when  silence  was  obtained,  he  told  tiieni  that  he  was  sur- 
]>rised  that  the  most  jKilished  and  liberal  nation  in  the  world 
should  behave  themselves  in  such  a  brutal  and  narrow-minchid 
manner.  He  tiireatened  them  that  he  would  throw  up  his  en- 
gagement iuuaeUiately,  and  anaouuce  to  all  foreign  parts  that 
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thoy  were  a  liorde  of  barbarians;  tlien,  abusing  them  for  a  few 
seconds  in  round  terms,  lie  retired,  amidst  the  cheerings  of  the 
wliole  liouse,  to  linish  his  wine. 

When  tlie  jx-rformanees  were  finished  the  audience  rose  and 
joined  in  cliorus.  On  Popanilhi  iiKjuiring  the  name  and  nature 
of  tliis  elfusion,  he  was  tokl  that  it  was  the  national  air  of  tlie 
Isle  of  Fantai'jie,  sung  in  {■omi)liment  to  himself.  His  excel- 
lency shrugged  his  shoulders  and  bowed  low. 

The  next  morning,  attended  by  his  suit,  Popanilla  visited  the 
most  considend)l(^  ])ublic  offices  ami  niaiiul'jictorii'S  in  Ilubba- 
bub.  He  was  received  in  ;ill  i)laccs  willi  the  greatest  distinction. 
He  was  invariably  welcomed  either  by  the  chiefs  of  the  depart- 
ment or  the  proprietors  themselves,  and  a  sumjjtuous  collation 
was  prepared  for  him  in  every  place.  His  excellency  evinced 
the  liveliest  interest  in  everything  that  was  pointed  out  to  him, 
and  instantaneously  })erceived  that  tlie  Vraibleusiaiis  exceeded 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  manufactures  and  public  works  as 
much  as  they  did  in  arms,  morals,  niodest}^  philosophy,  and 
politics.  The  private  secretary  being  absent  upon  his  post- 
script, Po])aiiilla  received  the  most  satisfactory  information  upon 
all  subjects  from  the  marquess  himself.  Whenever  he  addressed 
any  question  to  his  lordship,  his  noble  attendant,  with  the 
greatest  politeness,  begged  him  to  take  some  refreshment. 
Popanilla  returned  to  his  hotel  with  a  great  admiration  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  refined  philosophy  in  Vraibleusia  was  ap- 
plied to  the  common  purposes  of  life;  and  found  that  he  had  that 
morning  actjuired  a  general  knowledge  of  the  chief  arts  and 
sciences,  eaten  some  hundred  sandwiches,  and  tasted  as  many 
bottles  of  sherry. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  most  commercial  nation  in  the  world  was  now  busily  pre- 
l)aring  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  competition 
throughout  the  native  country  of  their  newly-acquired  friend. 
The  greatest  exporters  that  ever  existed  had  never  been  ac<;[uainted 
with  such  a  subject  for  exportation  as  the  Isle  of  Fantaisie. 
There  everything  was  wanted.  It  was  not  a  partial  demand 
wliich  was  to  be  satisfied,  nor  a  particular  deficiency  which  was 
to  be  siipj)lied;  but  a  vast  ))()pulation  was  thoroughly  to  be  fur- 
nished with  every  article  which  a  vast  population  must  recjuire. 
From  the  manufacturer  of  steam-engines  to  tne  manufacturer  of 
stockings,  all  were  alike  employed.  There  was  no  branch  of 
trade  in  Vraibleusia  which  did  not  equally  rejoice  at  this  new 
ojiening  for  commercial  enterprise,  and  which  was  not  equally 
interested  in  this  new  theater  for  Vraibleusian  industry,  Vrai- 
bleusian  invention,  Vraibleusian  activity,  and,  above  all,  Vra- 
bleusian  competition. 

Day  and  night  the  whole  island  was  employed  in  preparing 
for  the  great  fieet  and  in  huzzaing  Popanilla.  When  at  home, 
eveiy  ten  minutes  he  was  oltliged  to  appear  in  the  balcony,  and 
then,  with  hand  on  heart  and  liat  in  iiaiid,  ahl  that  bow!  that 
perpetual  motion  of  popularity !    If  a  man  love  ease,  let  him  be 
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most  uniionular.  Tlie  managers  did  the  impossible  to  assist  and 
ail\aiu-c  till'  iiiteiTOurse  hot  ween  the  two  naticiis.  They  beliaved 
in  a  liberal  and  enlightened  manner,  and  a  deputation  of  liberal 
ami  enlightened,  merchants  consequently  waited  upon  them 
with  a  vote  of  thanks.  They  issued  so  many  pink  shells  that 
the  prii-e  of  the  public  funds  was  doubled,  and  alfairs  arranged 
so  skillfully  that  money  was  uiii\'ersall}'  declared  to  be  worth 
nothing,  so  that  every  one  in  the  island,  from  the  i»remiei  down 
to  the  mendicant  whom  the  lec-ture-loving  Hkindeep  threatened 
witli  the  bastinado,  was  enabled  to  particiimte,  in  some  degree, 
in  the  api)roaching  venture,  if  we  should  use  so  dubious  a  term 
in  speaking  of  profits  so  certain. 

t\)mi)ared  with  the  Fantaisian  connection,  the  wliole  com- 
merce of  the  world  aiijH'ared  to  the  Vraibleusians  a  retail  busi- 
ness. All  other  customers  were  neglected  or  discarded,  and 
each  individual  seemed  to  concentrate  his  resources  to  supply 
the  wants  of  a  country  where  they  dance  by  moonlight,  live  on 
fruit,  and  sleep  on  flowers.  At  length  the  first  fleet  of  five 
hundreil  sail,  laden  with  wf)iiderful  specunens  of  Vraibleu- 
sian  mechanism,  and  innumerable  bales  of  Vraibleusian 
manufactures;  articles  raw  and  refined,  goods  dry  and  damp, 
wliolesale  and  retail;  silks  and  woolen  cloths;  cottons,  cutlery, 
and  canilets:  flannels  and  ladies'  allmms;  under  waistcoats,  kid 
gloves,  engravings,  coats,  cloaks,  and  Ottomans;  lamps  and  look- 
ing-glasses: sofas.  round-tal)les,  e(|uipages  and  scent- bottles;  fans 
anil  tissue-flowers;  porcelain,  jjoetry,  novels,  newspapers,  and 
cookery  books;  bear's-gi-ease,  blue-pills,  and  bijouterie;  arms, 
beards,  poodles,  pages,  mustaches,  court-guides,  and  boii  bnnf<; 
music,  pictures,  ladies'  maids,  scrap-books,  buckles,  boxing- 
gloves,  guitars,  and  snufT-boxes;  togetlier,  with  a  company  of 
opera  singers,  band  of  comedians,  a  popular  preacher,  some 
quacks,  lecturers,  artists,  and  literary  gentlemen,  ])rincipal]y 
sketcii-book  men,  quitted,  one  day,  with  a  favorable  wind,  and 
amirl  the  exultation  of  the  ijihabitants,  the  port  of  JIubbabub! 

Wlien  his  excellency  Prince  Popanilla  heard  of  the  contents 
of  this  stupendous  cargo,  notwithstanding  his  implicit  confi- 
(h'uce  in  the  superior  genius  and  useful  Iinowledge  of  the  Vrai- 
])lensians,  he  could  not  retrain  from  expressing  a  doubt  whether, 
in  the  ])resent  undeveloped  state  of  his  native  land,  any  returns 
•  •oulij  l)e  made  proportionate  to  so  curious  and  elaborate  an  im- 
jiortation;  but  whenever  he  ventured  to  intimate  his  opinion  to 
any  of  the  most  commercial  nation  in  the  world  he  was  only 
li.stened  to  with  an  incredulous  smile  which  seemed  to  pity  his 
inexperience,  or  told,  with  an  air  of  i)iofound  self-complacency, 
that  in  Fantaisie  "  therj  must  l)e  great  lesources." 

In  the  meantime,  publi  companies  were  formed  for  working 
the  mines,  colonizing  the  waste  lands,  and  cutting  the  (;oral 
rocks  of  the  Indian  Isle,  (jf  all  which  associations  Popanilla  was 
chosen  dire<"t<<r  by  acclamation.  These,  however,  ii  must  be 
confessed,  were  speculations  of  a  somewhat  doul)tful  nature;  but 
the  P.rancli  Pank  Society  of  the  Isle  of  Fantaisie  really  held  out 
Hat  taring  prosjiects. 

Wlieii  tiie  fleet  had  sailed  they  gave  Popanilla  a  public  dinner 
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ft  was  attendee]  bj^  all  tlie  i)rincii)al  men  in  tho  island,  and  ho 
made  a  sjtecch  whicli  was  received  in  a  rather  diflereiit  manner 
than  was  liis  sunset  oration  by  tlie  monarch  wliom  lie  now  rep- 
resented. Fant;iisie  and  its  accompHslied  envoy  were  at  the 
same  lime  the  higliest  and  tlie  universal  fashion.  The  ladies 
sang  a  la  Si/rene,  dressed  their  hair  a  la  Mermede,  and  them- 
selves, a  la  FdutaHtiqiw  ;  which,  by  the  bye,  was  not  new;  and 
tlie  gentlemen  wore  boa-constrietor  cravats  and  waltzed  a  la 
mcv  hid  it'll  ne — a  title  probably  suggested  by  a  remenabrance  of 
the  dangers  of  the  sea. 

It  was  soon  iliscovered  that,  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  average  annual  advantages  which  would  necessarily  spring 
from  their  new  connection,  the  profits  which  must  accrue  upon 
tlie  iiresent  expedition  alone  had  already  doubled  the  capital  of 
tlie  island.  Everybody  in  Vraibleusia  had  either  made  a  f(jrtune, 
or  laid  tiie  foundation  of  one.  Tlie  penniless  had  become  pros- 
perous, and  the  principal  merchants  and  manufacturers,  having 
realized  large  capitals,  retired  from  business.  But  the  colossal 
fortunes  were  made  by  the  gentlemen  who  had  assisted  the  ad- 
ministration in  raising  the  price  of  the  public  funds  and  in  man- 
aging tlie  issues  of  the  pink  shells.  The  etfect  of  this  immense 
increase  of  the  national  wealth  and  of  this  creation  of  new  and 
powerful  classes  of  society  was  speedily  felt.  Great  moves  to 
the  westward  were  perpetual,  and  a  variety  of  sumptuous 
squares  and  streets  were  immediately  runup  in  that  chosen  land. 
Butlers  were  at  a  premium;  coach-makers  never  slept;  card-en- 
gravers, having  exhausted  copper,  had  recourse  to  steel;  and 
the  demand  for  arms  at  the  Hei-alds'  College  was  so  great  that 
even  the  mystical  genius  of  Garter  was  exliausted,  and  hostile 
meetings  were  commenced  between  the  junior  members  of  some 
ancient  families,  to  whom  the  same  crest  had  been  unwittingly 
apportioned;  but,  the  seconds  interfering,  they  discovered  them- 
selves to  be  relations.  All  the  eldest  sons  were  immediately  to 
get  into  Parliament,  and  all  the  j^ouuger  ones  as  quickly  into 
the  Guards;  and  the  simple  Fantaisian  Envoy,  who  had  the 
peculiar  f elicit}'  of  taking  everything  aajJied  du  leffre,  made  a 
calculation  that,  if  these  arrangements  were  duly  effected,  in  a 
short  time  the  Vraibleusian  representatives  would  exceed  tlie 
Vraibleusian  rei)resented;  and  that  there  would  be  at  least  three 
oHieers  in  the  Vraibleusian  Guards  to  every  private.  Judging 
from  the  beards  and  mustaches  which  now  abounded,  this  great 
result  was  near  at  hand.  With  the  snub  nose  which  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  tlie  millionaires,  these  appendages  produce  a  pleas- 
ing effect. 

When  the  excitement  had  a,  little  subsided;  when  their 
mighty  mansions  were  magnificently  furnished;  when  their 
bright  equipages  were  fairly  launched,  and  the  due  complement 
of  their  liveried  retainers  perfected:  when,  in  short,  tiiey  had 
imitated  the  aristocracy  in  every  point  in  whicli  wealth  could 
rival  blood:  tiien  the  new  people  discovered  witii  dismay  that 
(>ne  thing  was  yet  wanting,  which  treasure  could  not  purchase, 
and  which  the  wit  of  others  could  not  supply — manner.  In 
homely  phrase,  the  millionaires  did  not  know  how  to  bohavo 
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tlu'inselves.  Accustomed  to  the  counting- liouse,  tlie  factory,  ot 
tlu'  i'x<lian.i;t",  tlioy  looked  (ju»M'r  in  saloons,  and  said  "Sir!" 
wluMi  tlit'y  addri'ssod  yon;  and  S(>eined  stiff,  and  hard,  and  liot. 
Tlien  the  solecisms  they  committed  in  more  formal  society,  oil! 
they  were  ontrayeoiis.  and  a  leading  article  in  an  eminent 
Journal  was  actually  writtiMi  upon  tlie  subject.  I  dare  not  write 
the  deeds  they  did:  hut  it  was  whispered  that  when  they  drank 
wine  they  tilled  tiieii-  glasses  to  the  very  brim.  All  this  de- 
lighted tlM>  old  class,  who  were  as  envious" of  their  riches  as  tlie 
nt'w  j)eoi>le  were  emulous  of  their  st\  le. 

In  any  other  country  except  Vralbleusia  persons  so  situated 
would  have  eonsoled  tlK'inselves  for  their  disagreeal)le  positicm 
by  a  consciousness  that  their  posterity  would  not  be  annoyed  by 
the  sauie  dehciencies;  but  the  wonderful  Vraibleusian  people  re- 
.^■eud)led  no  other,  even  in  tiieir  failings.  They  determined  to 
ac(iuire  in  a  day  that  which  had  hitherto  been  deemed  the 
gradual  conKe<|uence  of  tedious  education. 

A  "Sdcietv  for  the  Ditfusion  of  P'ashionable  Knowledge"  was 
amidunced;  tlie  nullionaires  looked  triumj^hantly  mysterious, 
tile  aristocrats  (juizzed.  The  object  of  the  society  is  intimated 
by  its  title;  and  the  method  by  which  its  insLitutors  proposed  to 
attain  tiiis  object  was  the  periodical  publication  of  pamphlets, 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  comi)etent  committee.  Tlie  first 
treatise  ap[)eared;  its  subject  was  nonchalance.  It  instructed 
Its  stu.lents  ever  to  apfiear  inattentive  in  the  society  of  men,  and 
heartless  when  they  conversed  with  women.  It  taught  them  not 
to  untlerstand  a  man  if  he  were  wittv;  to  misunderstand  him  if 
he  wereelociuent:  to  yawn  or  starc^f  he  clianced  to  elevate  his 
voice,  or  presumed  to  riitlle  the  jdacidity  of  the  social  calm  by 
addressing  his  fellow-cieatures  with  teeth  uni)arted.  Excellence 
was  never  to  be  recognized,  but  only  disparaged  with  a  look;  an 
opinion  or  a  sentiment,  and  tlie  nonchalant  was  lost  forever, 
f'or  these  lie  was  to  substitute!  a  smile  like  a  damp  sunbeam,  a 
nuxlerate  curl  of  the  upper  lip,  and  tlie  all-speaking  and  per- 
jietual  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  By  a  skillful  management  of 
these  qualities  it  was  shown  to  be  easy  to  ruin  another's  reputa- 
tion and  injure  your  own  without  ever  opening:  y<>m-  mouth. 
To  woman,  this  exriuisite  treatise  said  much  in"  few  words: 
"  Listlessness.  listlessness.  listlessness,"  was  the  edict  by  whi( 
the  most  beautiful  works  of  nature  were  to  be  regulated,  wi., 
are  only  truly  charming  when  they  make  us  feel  and  feel  them 
.selves.  "Listlessness,  listlessness,  listlessness;"  for  when  you 
•  boose  not  to  be  listless,  the  contrast  is  so  striking  that  "^the 
triuni|)h  must  be  comjilete. 

The  treati.se  said  niiich  more,  which  T  shall  omit.  It  forgot, 
howi'ver,  to  remark  that  this  vaunted  iioMchalance  may  be  the 
olfspring  of  the  most  contemptible  and  the  most  odious' of  jias- 
sions;  and  that  while  it  may  be  exceedingly  refined  to  appear 
uiiinK-rested  when  others  are  interested,  to  witness  excellence 
without  emotion,  and  to  listen  to  genius  without  animation,  the 
heart  of  the  insetisible  may  as  often  be  inflamed  by  envy  as  iii- 
hij)ir<d  by  fashion. 

LUbbcrtutiona    "On    leaving  cards,"    "On    cutting    intimate 
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friends,"  "  On  rravats,"  "  On  dinner  conrscs,"  "  On  poor  rcla 
tions,"  "  On  Ixnos,"  "  On  lions,"  were  annoniiced  as  speedily  to 
appear.  In  tlie  meantime,  the  Essay  on  Nonclialance  produced 
the  Ix'st  ("frects.  A  ci-<lcr(Uif  stock-hrokor  cnt  a  duke  dead  at  Ids 
cluh  tli(>  day  after  its  publication;  and  liis  daughter  yawned  while 
his  grace's  eldest  sou,  the  manpiess,  uuxde  her  an  oU'erasslie  was 
singing  "  Di  tanti  palpiti."  The  aristocrats  g(jt  a  little  fiiglit- 
ened,  and  when  an  eminent  liop-merchant  and  his  lady  had  asked 
a  dozen  countesses  to  diiuier,  and  forgot  to  be  at  home  to  receive 
them,  the  old  class  left  off  quizzing. 

The  pamphlets,  however,  continued  issuing  forth,  and  the  new 
people  ailvanced  at  a  rate  which  was  awful.  They  actually  began 
to  originate  some  ideas  of  their  own,  and  there  was  a  wlusper 
among  the  leaders  of  voting  the  aristocrats  old-fashioned.  The 
Diffusion  Society  now^  caused  tliese  exalted  personages  great 
anxiety  and  uneasiness.  They  argued  that  fashion  was  a  relative 
quality;  that  it  was  quite  impossible,  and  not  to  be  expected, 
that  all  people  were  to  aspire  to  be  fashionable;  that  it  was  uot 
in  the  nature  of  things,  and  that,  if  it  were,  society  could  not 
exist;  that  the  more  their  imitators  advanced  the  more  they 
should  battle  their  imitations;  that  a  first  and  fashionable  class 
was  a  necessary  consecjuence  of  tlie  organization  of  man;  and 
that  a  line  of  tlemarkation  would  forever  be  drawn  between 
them  and  the  other  islanders.  The  warmth  and  eagerness  with 
which  they  maintained  and  promulgated  their  opinions  might 
liave  tempted,  however,  an  impartial  jierson  to  suspect  that  they 
secretly  entertained  some  doubts  of  their  truth  and  soundness. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  the  other  ))arty  maintained  that  fashion 
was  a  positive  (puility;  that  the  moment  a  pei'son  obtained  a 
certain  degree  of  refinement,  he  or  she  became,  in  fact  and 
essentially,  fashionable;  that  the  views  of  the  old  class  were  uu- 
philosophical  and  illiberal,  and  unworthy  of  an  enlightened  age; 
that  men  are  ecpial,  and  that  everything  is  open  to  everybody; 
and  that  when  we  take  into  consideration  tlie  nature  of  man, 
the  origin  of  societ}',  and  a  few  other  things,  and  duly  consider 
the  constant  inclination  and  progression  toward  perfection 
which  mankind  evince,  there  was  no  reason  why,  in  the  course 
of  time,  the  whole  nation  should  not  go  to  Almack's  on  the  same 
night. 

At  this  moment  of  doubt  and  dispute  the  government  of 
Vraibleusia,  with  that  spirit  of  conciliation  and  liberality  and 
that  perfect  wisdom  for  which  it  had  been  long  celebrated, 
caring  very  little  for  the  old  class,  whose  interest,  it  well  knew, 
was  to  support  it,  and  being  exceetlingly  desirous  of  engaging 
the  affections  of  the  new  race,  declared  in  their  favor:  and  ac'  • 
ing  upon  that  sublime  scale  of  measures  for  which  this  great 
nation  has  always  been  so  famous,  the  Statue  issued  an  edict  that 
a  new  literature  should  be  invented,  in  order  at  once  to  complete 
the  education  of  the  millionaires  and  the  triumph  of  the  roman- 
tic over  the  classic  school  of  manners. 

The  most  eminent  writers  were,  as  usual,  in  the  pay  of  '.'le 
g-overnment,  and  "  Burlington,  A  Tale  of  Fashionablk  i  -t.»«  i," 
in.  three  volumes,  post  octavo,  was  sent  forth.    Two  ot  t/'^X 
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similar  works,  liearin^-  (i(I(>S(Viually  ouplionious  and  aristccratio, 
wort.'  jiublisiu'd  daily:  and  sii  ('\(|uisi(c>  was  the  style  of  these 
produrtidiis.  so  naturally  artilicial  the  construction  of  their 
plots,  and  so  adniiralily  inventive  the  conception  of  their 
characters,  that  many  wlio  had  heen  repulsed  by  the  somewhat 
abstract  matter  and  arid  style  of  the  treatises,  seduced  by  tha 
interest  of  a  story,  and  by  tiie  da/zliui;-  delicacies  of  a  charminj? 
style,  really  now  picked  up  a  considerable  (piaiitity  of  very  use- 
ful knowledf^e;  so  that  when  the  delighted  students  had  eaten 
some  titty  or  sixty  imaginary  dinners  in  my  lord's  dining-room, 
and  whirled  some  fifty  or  sixty  imaginary  waltzes  in  my  lady"s 
da.ncmg-room.  there  was  scarcely  a  brute  left  among  the  whole 
millionaires.  Hut  wiiat  )iroduced  the  most  beneticial  elTects  on 
the  new  people,  and  excited  the  greatest  indignation  and  despair 
unu)ng  the  old  class,  were  some  volumes  which  the  government, 
with  shocking  Machiavelism.  bribed  some  needy  scions  of 
nobility  to  scribble,  and  which  revealed  certain  secrets  vainly 
believed  to  be  quite  sacred  and  inviolable. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

Shortly  after  the  sailing  of  the  great  fleet  the  private  seci-e- 
tarv  engaged  in  a  speculation  which  was  rather  more  successful 
than  any  one  contained  iu  his  pamphlet  on  "  The  Present  State 
of  the  Western  Republics." 

One  morning,  as  he  and  Popamlla  were  walking  on  a  quay, 
and  deliberating  on  the  clauses  of  the  projected  commercial 
treaty  between  Vraibleusia  and  Fantaisie.  the  secretary  suddeidy 
stop|)ed.  as  if  he  had  seen  his  father's  ghost  or  lost  the  thread  of 
his  argument,  and  asked  Popanilla,  with  an  air  of  suppressed 
agitation,  whether  he  observed  anytliing  in  the  distance.  Pop- 
anilla, who,  like  all  savages,  was  long-sighted,  applying  to 
his  eye  the  glass  which,  in  conformity  to  the  cnstom  of  the 
country,  he  always  wore  round  his  neck,  confessed  that  he  saw 
nothing.  The  secretary,  who  had  never  unfixed  his  glass  nor 
move<l  a  step  since  he  asked  the  (piestion.  at  length,  by  i)ointing 
with  his  finger,  attracted  Popanilla's  attention  to  what  his  ex- 
cellency conceived  to  be  a  porpcnse  bo))bing  up  and  down  in  the 
waves."  The  secretarj',  however,  was  not  of  the  same  ojiinion  as 
the  embassador.  He  was  not  very  communicative,  indeed,  as 
to  his  own  oj)inion  upon  this  grave  subject,  but  he  talked  of 
making  further  observations  when  the  title  went  down;  and  was 
w>  listless,  abstracted,  and  absent,  during  the  rest  of  their  con- 
versation, that  it  soon  ceased,  and  they  speedily  i)arted. 

The  next  day.  when  Po|>aiiilla  read  tlie  morning  ])apers,  a  feai 
whieh  he  rcgidarly  j)erformed  for  spelling  tlie  newspaper  was 
<|uite  delici(»us  to  one  who  had  so  recently  learned  to  read,  he 
found  that  they  spoke  of  nothing  but  of  the  discovery  of  the 
new  i->land,  information  of  which  had  been  received  by  the  gov- 
ernment ordv  the  jireciMling  night.  The  Fantaisian  and:)assailor 
vurned  quite"])aie.  and  foi-  the  liist  time  in  his  life  experienced  the 
«>d.ssion  of  jealousv,  tiie  greeu-«yed  monster,  so  calleil  from  only 
^eing  ixperienced  by  greenhorns.     Already  the  prominent  state 
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lie  n'in-<>stMi(('(l  seemed  \n  relive  tc  the  l);i<k;j,n);in(l.  fie  did  not 
(loiilit  tiint  tiie  Vrail)]eiisi:nis  were  I  lie  tiiDst  (•.■ipricioiis  as  well  as 
tlio  most  coininercial  nation  in  tlie  world.  His  reign  was  evi- 
dently over.  The  new  island  wonld  send  forth  a  prince  still 
morepopular.  His  allowance  of  pink  shells  woidd  he  f^radually 
reduced,  and  iinally  withdi-awn.  His  donhts.  also,  as  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  recent  expedition  to  Fantaisie  hej^an  to  revive.  His 
rising  reminiscences  of  liis  native  land,  which,  with  the  joint  as- 
sistance of  jjopnlarity  and  })hilosophy.  he  had  hitherto  succeeded 
in  stilling,  were  indeed  awkward.  He  could  not  convince  his 
nnstress  with  a  page  ancf  a  i)oodle.  He  feared  nuudi  that  the 
cargo  was  not  well  assorteil.  Poiianilla  determined  to  iiupiire 
after  his  canoe. 

His  courage,  hosvever,  was  greatly  reassured  when,  on  read- 
ing the  second  edition,  he  learned  that  the  new  island  was  not 
of  considerahlt!  si/e,  though  most  eligihly  situate;  and,  more- 
over, that  it  was  perfectly  void  of  iidiahitants.  When  the  third 
edition  was  jjuhlished  he' found,  to  his  surprise,  that  the  ])rivate 
secretary  was  the  discoverer  of  tliis  o:  position  island.  This  ])uz- 
zled  the  plenipotentiary  greatly.  He'  read  on;  he  found  that  his 
ac(iuisition,  upon  which  all  Vraihleusia  was  congratulated  in 
such  glowing  terms  hy  all  its  journals,  actually  produced  noth- 
ing. His  excellency  "hegan  to  hrealhe:  another  paragrajdi.  and 
he  found  that  the  riVal  island  was  a  rock!  He  rememhered  tlie 
porpoise  of  yesterday.  The  i^iland  certainly  conld  not  lie  very 
large,  even  at  low  water.  Popanilla  once  more  felt  like  a  i>rince; 
he  defied  all  the  discoverers  that  could  ever  exist.  He  thought 
of  the  great  resources  of  the  great  country  he  rc^presented  witW 
proud  satisfaction.  He  waited  with  easy  confidence  the  return 
of  the  Heet  which  had  carried  out  the  most  ju<li(ious  assortment 
with  which  he  had  ever  been  acquainted  to  tlie  readiest  market 
of  which  he  had  any  knowledge.  He  had  no  doubt  his  mistress 
would  look  most  charmingly  in  a  barege.  Popanilla  determined 
to  ])resent  his  canoe  to  the  National  Museum. 

Although  his  excellency  had  existed  in  the  liighest  state  of 
astonishment  during  his  whole  mission  to  Vraihleusia.  it  must 
be  confessed,  now  that  he  understood  his  companion's  <iuestion 
of  yesterday,  he  particularly  stared.  His  wonder  was  not  de- 
creased in  the  evening,  when"  the  (lOverninent  Gazette  a])peared. 
It  contained  an  order  for  the  immediate  fortification  of  the 
new  island  by  the  most  skilifid  engineers,  without  esti- 
mates. A  strong  garrison  was  muuediately  enii^arked.  A 
governor  and  a  deputy-governor,  and  store-keepers,  more  plenti- 
ful than  stores,  were  to  accompany  them.  The  private  secre- 
tary went  out  as  president  of  council.  A  bishop  was  promised; 
aiui  a  complete  court  of  judicature,  chancery,  king's  bench, 
common  pleas,  and  exchecpier,  were  to  be  off  the  next  week.  It 
is  only  due  the  characters  of  courtiers,  who  are  so  often  re- 
proached with  ingratitude  to  their  patrons,  to  record  that  the 
]-rivate  secretary,  in  tlie  most  delicate  manner,  placed  at  thedis- 
jjosal  of  his  former  emi-loyer,  the  Manp'.ess  Mustache,  the  im- 
jorttmt  olHce  of  agent  tor  the  iiidiMunity  claims  of  the  original 
inliabilants  of  the  island;  the  post  being  a  sinecure,  the  income 
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htMiip:  r<Misi(ler;il)lo.  and  local  attondance  beiiij?  iinnpcpssar.v,  the 
nolik'  lord,  in  a  manner  e<iuallyd(li<ate.  appointed  himself. 

"  Upon  what  system,"  one  day  inqnired  tliat  unwearied  ])olit- 
ieal  student,  tlie  Fantaisian  Eniliassador,  of  his  old  friend  Skin- 
deep.  "  iloes  your  };(ivernment  surround  a  small  rock  in  the  n)id- 
dle  of  the  sea  with  fortitications,  and  cram  it  full  of  clerks, 
soldiers,  lawyers,  and  priests?" 

"  Why,  really,  your  excellency,  I  am  the  last  man  in  the 
•world  to  answer  ciuestions:  but  I  believe  we  call  it  thk  Colonial 
System!" 

Before  the  president,  and  governor,  and  dejiuty-pjovernor,  and 
.store-keepers  had  embarked,  the  \  raibleMisian  journals,  who 
thought  that  the  public  hail  been  satiated  with  congratulations 
on  the  colonial  system,  detected  that  the  present  colony  was  a 
job.  Their  reasoning  was  so  cc  nvincing.  and  their  denunciations 
so  impressive,  that  the  managers  got  fright(>ned,  and  cut  otf  one 
of  the  deputy  store-keepers.  The  president  of  council  now  got 
more  frightened  tlian  the  managers.  He  was  one  of  those  men 
who  think  that  the  world  can  be  saved  by  writing  a  pamphlet. 
A  pamiihlet  accordingly  ai)peared  upon  the  subject  of  the  new 
colony.  The  writer  shewed  that  the  debatable  land  was  the 
most  valuable  acquisitit>n  ever  attained  by  a  nation  famous  for 
their  accjuisitions;  that  there  was  a  s])ring  of  water  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  rock  of  a  remarkable  freshnesS;  and  which  was  never 
dry  except  during  the  summer  and  the  earlier  winter  months; 
that  all  our  outward-bound  ships  would  experience  infinite  bene- 
fit from  this  fresh  water;  that  the  scurvy  would  therefore  dis 
appear  from  the  service:  and  that  the  naval  victories  which  the 
Vraildeusians  woLdd  gain  in  future  wars  would  conse([uently  be 
occasioned  by  the  present  colony.  No  one  could  ndstake  the 
felicitous  reasoning  of  the  author  of  "The  Present  State  of  the 
We^-itern  Rei)ublics!" 

About  this  time  Popanilla  fell  ill.  He  lost  his  appetite  and 
his  spirits,  and  his  digestion  was  sadly  disordereil,  His  friends 
endeavored  to  console  him  Ijy  telling  iiim  that  dyspe})sia  was  the 
national  disease  of  Vraibleusia;  that  its  connection  with  civil 
and  religious  liberty  was  indissoluble;  that  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  above  fifteen  in  the  island  was  a  martyr  to  it;  that  it 
was  occasioned  by  their  raj)id  mode  of  dispatching  their  meals, 
which  again  was  occasioned  by  the  little  time  which  the  most 
active  nation  in  the  world  could  afford  to  bestow  upon  such  a 
losing  business  as  eating. 

All  this  was  no  consolation  to  a  man  who  had  lost  his  appetite; 
and  so  I'opaiiilla  sent  for  a  gentleman  who,  he  was  told,  uasthe 
m(»st  eminent  i)liysician  in  the  islaml.  The  most  eminent  physi- 
cian, when  he  arrived,  would  not  listen  to  a  single  syllable  that 
his  patient  wished  to  a«ldressto  him.  He  told  Popanilla  that  his 
disonler  was  "  de<-idedly  liver;'' that  it  was  occasioned  by  his 
eating  his  meat  before  his  bread  instead  of  after  it.  and  drinking 
at  the  end  <if  the  first  course  instead  of  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
on<l:  that  he  had  only  to  correct  these  ruinous  habits,  and  that 
he  would  regain  his  tone, 

popanilla  observed  the  instructions  of  the  eminent  physician 
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t  >  tlie  very  letter.  lie  iiivariublv  oat  his  lircad  before  fiis  meat, 
and  watclied  tlie  plaeiiiK  of  tlie  first  disli  of  the  second  course 
upon  tlie  table  ere  lie  ventured  to  refresh  hiuisclf  with  any  li(j- 
uid.     At  tiie  end  of  a  week  he  was  inhnitely  worse. 

He  now  ealletl  in  a  gentleman  who  was  recommended  to  him 
as  the  most  celeiirated  prjictitioner  in  all  Vraiblensia.  The  most 
celebrated  practitioner  listened  with  great  attention  to  every 
particular  tliat  his  i)atient  liail  to  state,  but  never  condescended 
to  open  his  own  mouth,  ropanilla  was  deliglited,  and  revenged 
himself  for  tiie  irritability  of  tiie  eminent  pliysuaan.  After  two 
more  visits,  the  most  celebrated  practitioner  told  Popanilia  that 
his  disorder  was  "  un([uestionably  nervous;"  tliat  he  had  over- 
excited himself  by  talking  too  much;  that  in  future  he  must  count 
five  between  each  word  he  uttei"ed,  never  ask  any  questions,  and 
avoid  society;  that  is,  never  stay  at  an  evening  party  on  any 
consideration  later  than  twenty-two  minutes  past  two,  and  never 
be  induced  by  any  persuasion  to  dine  out  more  than  once  on  the 
sauie  day.  The  most  celebrated  practitioner  added  that  he  had 
only  to  observe  these  regulations,  and  that  he  would  speedily  re- 
cover his  energy. 

Popanilia  never  asked  a  question  for  a  whole  week,  and  Skin- 
deep  never  knew  him  more  delightful.  He  had  not  only  counted 
five,  but  ten,  between  every  word  he  uttered;  and  determining 
that  his  cure  should  not  be  delayed,  whenever  he  had  nobody  to 
speak  to  he  continued  counting.  In  a  few  days  this  solitary 
computation  brought  on  a  slow  fever. 

He  now  determined  to  have  a  consultation  between  the  most 
eminent  physician  and  the  most  celebrated  practitioner.  It  was 
delightful  to  witness  the  meeting  of  these  great  men.  Not  a 
shade  of  jealousy  dimmed  the  sunshine  of  their  countenances. 
After  a  consultation,  they  agreed  that  Popanilla's  disorder  was 
neither  "  liver,"  nor  "  nervous,"  but  "  mind;"  that  he  had  done 
too  much;  that  he  had  overworked  his  brain;  that  he  must  take 
more  exercise;  that  he  must  breathe  more  air;  that  he  must  have 
relaxation;  that  he  must  have  change  of  scene. 

"Where  shall  I  go?"  was  the  first  question  which  Popanilia 
had  sent  forth  for  a  fortnight,  and  it  was  addressed  to  Skindeep. 

"Really,  your  excellency,  I  am  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
answer  questions;  but  the  place  which  is  generally  frequented 
by  us  when  we  are  suffering  from  vour  complaint  is  Blunder- 
land." 

"  Well,  then,  to  Blunderland  let  us  go!" 

Shortly  before  Popanilla's  illness  he  had  been  elected  a  member 
of  the  Vraibleusian  Horticultural  Society,  and  one  evening  he 
had  endeavored  to  amuse  himself  by  reading  the  following 
Chapter  on  Fruit. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

That  a  taste  for  fruit  is  inherent  in  man  is  an  opinion  which 
is  sanctioned  by  the  conduct  of  man  in  all  ages  and  in  all  coun- 
tries. While  some  nations  have  considered  it  profanation  or 
pollution  to  nourish  themselves  with  flesh  or  solace  themselves 
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with  fisli.  while  ahnost  every  member  of  the  animal  creation  has 
in  turn  been  e^)nsi(lereil  either  saered  or  unclean,  niankinil,  in 
all  climes  ami  in  all  countries,  tlie  Hindoo  an<l  the  Hebrew,  the 
Egyptian  and  the  Greek,  the  Koman  and  tlie  Frank,  have,  in 
so'iiie  degree,  made  gooil  their  boastful  claim  to  reason,  by  uni- 
versally feeding  upon  those  delightful  productions  of  Nature, 
\\  iiich  are  nourished  with  the  dews  of  heaven,  and  which  live  for- 
ever in  its  breath. 

And,  ind.-eil,  when  we  consider  how  exceedingly  refreshing  at 
all  times  is  the  flavor  of  fruit;  how  very  natural,  and,  in  a  inan- 
ner.  born  in  him,  is  man's  inclination  for  it;  how  little  it  is  cal- 
culatetl  to  pall  upon  his  senses;  and  lu)w  conducive,  when  not 
eaten  to  excess,  it  is  to  his  health,  as  well  as  to  his  pleasure;  we 
nuist  not  be  surprised  that  a  conviction  of  its  excellence  should 
have  been  one  of  those  few  subjects  on  which  men  have  never 
disagreed. 

That  some  countries  are  more  favored  in  their  fruit  than 
others  is  a  fact  so  notorious  that  its  notice  is  unnecessary;  but 
we  are  not.  therefore,  to  suppose  that  their  ap])etite  for  it  is 
more  keen  than  the  appetite  of  otiier  nations  for  their  fruit  who 
live  in  less  genial  climes.  Indeed,  if  we  were  not  led  to  believe 
that  all  nations  are  inspired  l)y  an  equal  love  for  this  production, 
it  might  occjvsionallv  be  suspected  that  some  of  those  nations 
who  are  least  skillful  as  horticulturists  evince  a  greater  passion 
for  their  inferior  growths  than  more  fortunate  people  for  their 
clioicer  jiroduce.  The  effects  of  bad  fruit,  however,  upon  the 
constitution,  and  conseciuenlly  upon  the  national  character,  are 
<--o  injurious  that  every  liberal  man  must  regret  that  any  peojjle, 
eitlier  from  ignorance  or  obligation,  should  l^e  forced  to  have  re- 
course to  anvthing  s^o  fatal,  and  must  feel  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
pverv  one  who  professes  to  be  a  philanthropist  to  proi)agate  and 
encourage  a  taste  for  good  fruit  throughout  all  the  countries  of 
the  globe. 

A  vast  number  of  centuries  before  Poi)anilla  had  the  fortune 
to  lose  his  mistress'  lock  of  hair,  and  consequently  to  become 
ail  eml)a.ssador  to  Vraibleusia,  the  inhabitants  of  that  island, 
then  scarcelv  incu'e  civilized  than  their  new  allies  of  Fantaisie 
were  at  present,  suffered  very  consideraldy  from  tlie  trash 
wliich  thev  devoured,  from  that  innate  taste  for  fruit  already 
noticed.  In  fact,  although  there  are  antiquaries  who  pre- 
teud  tiiat  the  Vraibleusians  possessed  some  of  the  species  of 
wild  plums  and  api)les  even  at  that  early  ]ieiiod,  the  majority 
of  inquirers  are  disposed  to  Ijelieve  that  their  desserts  were 
solely  conlined  to  the  wildest  berries,  horse-chestnuts,  and 
acorns.  .    . 

A  tradition  runs,  that  while  thev  were  committing  these 
abominations  a  ship,  one  of  the  first  shii)s  that  had  ever  touched 
at  tli»-  island,  arrived  at  the  i)reseiit  port  of  Ilubbabub,  then  a 
spacious  an<l  shipless  bav.  The  master  of  the  vessel,  on  bemg 
brought  before  the  king  (for  the  story  I  am  recording  haiipeiied 
long  before  the  construction  oi'  the  miraculous  Statue),  presented, 
with  his  right  hand,  to  his  majesty,  a  small  |>yramidal  sulistance 
of  a  golden  hue.  which  .s<emed  to  spring  out  of  green  and  purple 
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leaves.  Ilis  majesty  did  not  exactly  understand  tlie  intention  of 
tliis  eereinoiiy;  hut  of  eoursc,  like  a  true  le^itiiiiate,  construed 
it  into  a  synibo)  of  lioniaj^e.  No  sooner  had  tiie  king  l)r(Hig]it 
the  unknown  substance  near  to  his  eyes,  with  the  intention  of 
scrutinizing  its  nature,  than  tiie  fragrance  was  .so  delightful  that 
hy  mistake  he  applied  it  to  his  mouth.  The  king  oidy  took  one 
mouthful,  and  then,  with  a  cry  of  rapture,  instantly  handed  the 
delicacy  to  his  favorite,  who,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  finished  it.  The  stranger,  however,  immedi- 
ately supi)lied  the  surroimding  courtiers  from  a  basket  which 
was  slung  on  his  left  arm;  and  no  .sooner  had  thej^  all  tasted  his 
gift  than  they  fell  upon  their  knees  to  worship  him,  vowing  that 
the  distrii)Utor  of  such  delight  must  be  more  than  man.  If  this 
avowal  i)e  considered  al)surd  and  extraordinary  in  tliis  present 
age  of  philosophy,  we  must  not  forget  to  make  due  allowance 
for  the  palates  of  individuals  who,  having  been  so  long  accus- 
tomed merely  to  horse-chestnuts  and  acorns,  suddenly,  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives,  tasted  pineapple. 

The  stranger,  with  an  air  of  great  humility,  disclaimed  their 
proffered  adoration,  and  told  them  that,  far  from  being  superior 
to  common  mortals,  he  was,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  lowliest 
of  the  human  race;  in  fact,  he  did  not  wish  to  conceal  it;  in 
spite  of  his  vessel  and  his  attendants,  he  was  merely  a  market- 
gardener  on  a  great  scale.  This  beautiful  trvut  he  had  recently 
discovered  in  the  East,  to  which  quarter  of  the  world  he  annually 
traveled  in  order  to  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the 
great  Western  hemisphere,  of  which  he  himself  was  a  native. 
Accident  had  driven  him,  with  one  of  his  ships,  into  the  Island 
of  Vraibleusia;  and.  as  the  islanders  appeared  to  be  pleased  with 
his  cargo,  he  said  tiiat  he  sliould  have  great  pleasure  in  supply- 
ing chem  at  present  and  receiving  their  orders  for  the  future. 

The  pro[)osition  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm.  The  kmg  im- 
mediately entered  into  a  contract  with  the  market-gardener  on 
his  own  terms.  The  sale,  or  cultivation,  or  even  the  eating  of 
all  other  fruits  was  declared  high-treason,  and  pineapple,  for 
weighty  reasons  duly  recited  in  the  royal  proclamation,  an- 
nounced as  the  established  fruit  of  the  realm.  The  cargo,  under 
the  superintendence  of  some  of  the  most  trusty  of  the  crew,  was 
unshipped  for  the  immediate  supply  of  the  island;  and  the  mer- 
chant and  his  customers  parted,  mutually  delighted  and  mutu- 
ally profited. 

Time  fiew  on.  Tlie  civilization  of  Vraibleusia  was  progres- 
sive, as  civilization  always  is;  and  the  taste  for  pineapples 
ever  on  the  increase,  as  the  taste  for  pineapples  ever  should 
be.  The  supply  was  regular  and  excellent,  the  prices  reason- 
able, and  the  tradesmen  civil.  They,  of  course,  had  not 
failed  to  advance  in  fair  proportion  with  the  national  prosperity. 
Their  numbers  had  much  increased  as  well  as  their  customers. 
Fresh  agents  arrived  with  every  fresh  cargo.  They  had  long 
(|uitted  the  stalls  with  which  they  had  been  contented  on  their 
first  settlement  in  the  island,  and  now  were  the  da])i)er  owners  of 
neat  depots  in  all  i)arts  of  the  kingdom  where  depots  could  find 
customers. 
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A  few  jiiore  centuries,  an<l  affairs  began  to  dianfije.  All  that 
T  have  vclatfd  as  inatttT  of  fact,  ami  wiiicli  (•crtainly  is  not  bet- 
ter autlu'iiticatcd  than  many  other  tilings  that  hapiH-ned  two  or 
three  tliousand  years  ago,  which,  however,  the  most  skeptical 
will  not  presume  to  maintain  did  not  take  place,  was  treated  as 
the  most  idle  and  ridiculous  fable  by  the  dealers  in  pineapples 
themst'lvi's.  They  said  that  they  knew  nothing  about  a  market- 
gardener;  that  they  were,  and  had  always  been,  the  subjects  of 
the  greatest  prince  in  the  world,  compared  with  whom  all  other 
crowned  heads  ranked  merely  as  bul)jects  did  with  their  inuiie- 
diate  sovereigns.  This  prince,  they  said,  lived  in  the  most  de- 
licious region  in  the  world,  and  the  fruit  wnich  they  imported 
could  oidy  be  procured  from  his  private  gardens,  where  it  sprung 
frt)m  one  of  the  trees  that  had  bloomed  in  the  gardens  of  tiie 
llesperides.  The  Vraibleusians  were  at  first  a  little  surprised 
at  this  information,  but  the  old  tradition  of  the  market-gardener 
was  certainly  an  improbable  one:  and  the  excellence  of  the  fruit 
anil  the  importance  assumed  by  those  who  supi)lied  it  were 
deemed  exceedingly  good  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  present 
story.  When  the  dealers  had  repeated  their  new  tale  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years,  there  was  not  an  individual  in  the  island 
who  in  the  slightest  degree  suspected  its  veracity.  One  more 
century,  and  no  person  had  ever  heard  that  any  suspicions  had 
ever  existed. 

The  in)mediate  agents  of  the  Prince  of  the  World  could,  of 
course,  be  no  connjion  personages;  and  the  servants  of  the  gar- 
dener, who  some  centuries  before  had  meekly  disclaimed  the 
proffered  reverence  of  his  delighted  customers,  now  insisted 
upon  constant  adoration  from  every  eater  of  pineapples  in  the 
island.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  arrogance  of  the  dealers,  of 
their  refusal  to  be  resjjonsible  to  the  laws  of  the  coinitry  in 
which  they  lived,  and  of  the  universal  precedence  which,  on  all 
occasions,  was  claimed  even  by  the  shopboys,  so  decided  was 
the  taste  whic-h  the  Vraibleusians  had  acquired  for  pineap|)les 
that  there  is  little  doubt  that,  had  the  dealers  in  this  delicious 
fruit  been  contented  with  the  respect  and  influence  and  i)rotit 
which  were  the  consequences  of  their  vocation,  the  Vraibleusians 
would  never  have  presumed  to  have  grumbled  at  their  arrogance 
or  to  have  questioned  their  privileges.  But  the  agents,  wearied 
of  the  limited  sphere  to  which  their  exertions  were  confined, 
and  encouraged  by  the  success  which  every  new  claim  and  pre- 
tense on  their  part  invariably  experienced,  began  to  evince  an 
inclinatifui  to  interfere  in  other  affairs  besides  those  of  fruit,  and 
even  expressed  their  willingness  to  undertake  no  less  an  office 
than  the  management  of  the  Statue. 

A  century  or  two  were  solely  occiqiied  by  cf)nflicts  occasioned 
by  the  unreasonable  and)ition  of  these  dealers  in  ])ineapples. 
Such  great  iK)litical  effects  could  be  ])ro(lu(ed  by  men  apparently 
80  unconnected  with  politics  as  market-gardeners!  Ever  sup- 
[Kjrted  by  the  lower  ranks,  whom  they  supplied  with  fruit  of  the 
most  exquisite  flavor  without  charge,  they  were,  for  a  long 
time,  often  the  successful  opp(jn<Mits,  always  the  formidable  ad- 
versaries, of  the  Vraibleusian  aristocracy,  who  wei-e  the  objects 
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of  their  envy  and  the  victims  of  their  rapaciousness.  Tlie  gov- 
ernment nt  last,  by  a  vigorous  effort,  triumphed.  In  spite  of  tho 
wishes  of  tlie  majority  of  tlie  nation,  the  whole  of  the  dealers 
were  one  day  exi)elled  the  island,  and  the  managers  of  the  Statue 
immediately  took  jjossession  of  their  establislunents. 

By  distributing  the  stock  of  fruit  which  was  on  hand  liberally, 
the  government  for  a  short  time,  reconciled  the  people  to  the 
change;  but  as  their  warehouses  became  daily  less  furnished  they 
were  daily  reminded  that,  iinless  some  system  were  soon 
adopted,  tiie  islanders  must  bo  deprived  of  a  luxury  to  which 
they  had  been  so  long  accustomed  that  its  indulgence  had.  in 
fact,  become  a  second  nature.  No  one  of  the  managers  had  the 
hardihootl  to  jjropose  a  recurrence  to  horse-chestnuts.  Pride  and 
fear  alike  forbade  a  return  to  their  old  [jurveyor.  Other  fruits 
there  were  which,  in  spite  of  the  contract  with  the  market- 
gardener,  had  at  various  times  been  secretly  introduced  into  the 
island;  but  they  had  never  grearly  flourished,  and  the  Statue 
was  loath  to  recommend  to  the  notice  of  his  subjects  productions 
an  indulgence  in  which,  through  the  instigation  of  the  recently- 
expelled  agents,  it  hjftl  so  often  denounced  as  detrimental  to  the 
liealth.  and  had  so  often  discouraged  by  the  severest  punish- 
ments. 

At  this  diflicult  and  delicate  crisis,  when  even  expedients 
seemed  exhausted  and  statesmen  were  at  fault,  the  genius  of  an 
individual  orfered  a  substitute.  An  inventive  mind  discovered 
the  power  of  propagating  suckers.  The  expelled  dealei's  had 
either  been  ignorant  of  this  power,  or  had  concealed  their  knowl- 
edge of  it.  They  ever  maintained  that  it  was  impossible  for 
pineapples  to  grow  except  in  one  spot,  and  that  the  whole  earth 
must  be  supplied  from  the  gardens  of  the  palace  of  the  Prince 
of  the  World.  Now,  the  Vraibleusians  were  fiattered  with  the 
l)atriotic  fancy  of  eating  pineapples  of  a  home-growth;  and  the 
blessed  fortune  of  that  nation,  which  did  not  depend  for  their 
supply  of  fruit  upon  a  foreign  country,  was  eagerly  expatiated 
on.  Secure  from  extortion  and  independent  of  caprice,  the 
Vraibleusians  were  no  longer  to  be  insulted  by  the  presence  of 
foreigners;  who,  while  they  violated  their  laws  with  impunity, 
referred  the  Vraibleusians,  when  injured  and  complaining,  to  a 
foreign  master. 

No  doubt  this  appeal  to  the  patriotism,  and  the  common  sense, 
and  the  vanity  of  the  nation  would  have  been  successful  had  not 
the  produce  of  the  suckers  been  both  inferior  in  size  and  de- 
Hcient  in  flavor.  The  Vraibleusians  tasted  and  shook  their  heads. 
The  supply,  too,  was  as  imperfect  as  the  ai'ticle;  for  the  govern- 
ment gardeners  were  but  sorry  horticulturists,  and  were  ever 
making  experiments  and  alterations  in  their  modes  of  culture. 
The  article  was  scarce,  though  the  law  had  decreed  it  universal; 
and  the  Vraibleusians  were  obliged  to  feed  upon  frait  which  they 
considered  at  the  same  time  both  poor  and  expensive.  They 
protested  as  strongly  against  the  present  system  as  its  pro- 
nnilgators  had  protested  against  the  former  one,  and  they  re- 
^■enged  themselves  for  their  grievances  by  breaking  the  shop- 
windows. 
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As  any  rosult  was  i)n'ft'i-al)k',  in  the  view  of  the  Statue,  to  the 
reiiitroihictioii  of  foreign  fruit  and  foreign  agents,  and  as  tiie 
managers  considered  it  liigldy  important  liiat  an  indissoluble 
connection  slioidd  in  future  exist  between  the  government  and 
so  inlluentiai  and  profitable  a  branch  of  trade,  they  determined 
to  adopt  tlie  most  vigorous  measures  to  infuse  a  taste  for  suckers 
in  tlie  dis(H)ntented  populace.  1-ut  the  eating  of  fruit  being  clearly 
a  matter  of  taste,  it  is  evidently  a  habit  which  should  rather  be 
encourageil  by  a  ]ilentiful  su])i»ly  of  e.\(iuisite  i)roduce  than  en- 
forced I  )y  the  introduction  of  l)uriiing  and  bayonets.  Tlie  con- 
se<iuences  of  tiie  strong  measures  of  tiie  government  were  uni- 
versal discontent  and  partial  rebellion.  Tlie  islanders,  foolishly 
ascribing  the  miseries  which  tiiey  endured,  not  so  much  to  the 
folly  of  tlie  government  as  to  the  particular  fruit  through  which 
tlie  dissensions  had  originated,  began  to  entertain  a  disgust  for 
piiieapi)les  altogetlier  and  to  sicken  at  tlic  very  mention  of  tliat 
production  wiii^li  had  once  occasioni-d  tliem  so  much  pleasure, 
and  which  had  once  commanded  such  decided  admiration. 

They  universally  agreed  that  there  were  many  other  fruits  in 
tiie  world  besitles  pineajiple  wliicli  had  been  too  long  neglected. 
One  dilated  on  the  rich  flavor  of  nu'lon;  another  paiiegjrized 
jiumpkin.  and  otl\'re(l  to  make  np  by  (|uantity  for  any  slight 
deficiency  in  (jonf  :  cherries  were  not  without  their  advocates; 
strawberries  were  not  forgotten.  One  maintained  that  the  fig 
had  been  jwinted  out  for  the  established  fruit  of  all  countries, 
while  another  asked,  with  a  reeling  eye,  whether  they  need  go 
far  to  seek  when  a  God  had  condescended  to  preside  over  the 
gi-apel  In  siiort  there  was  not  a  fruit  that  flourishes  that  did 
not  find  its  votaries.  Strange  to  say,  anotlier  foreign  j)ro(luct, 
imported  from  a  neighlioring  country  famous  for  its  barrenness, 
counted  the  most;  and  tlui  fruit  faction  whicdi  chiefly  frightened 
the  Vraibleiisian  (Joveniinent  was  an  acid  set,  who  crammed 
tliemselves  with  crabajiples. 

It  was  this  party  which  first  seriously  and  practically  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  utterly  abolishing  the  ancient  custom  of  eat- 
ing pineajijiles.  While  they  themselves  professed  to  devour  no 
other  fruit  save  crabs,  they  at  the  same  time  preached  the  <loc- 
trine  of  an  universal  fruit  toleiation,  which  they  showed  would 
be  the  necessary  and  natural  coiise(|uence  of  the  destruction  of 
the  oM  monopoly.  Influenced  by  these  re]jresentations.  the 
great  body  of  the  people  openly  joined  the  crabaj)|)le  men  in 
their  open  attacks.  Tlie  minority,  who  still  retained  a  taste  for 
pines,  did  not  yield  without  an  anluous  though  ineirectiud  strug- 
gle. During  tlie  riots  occasioned  by  this  rcbcihon,  the  Hail  of 
Audieni'e  uas  biokeii  open,  and  tlie  miraculous  Statue,  which 
was  rejjuted  to  have  a  great  jiassion  for  jiineapples,  dashed  to  the 
grouml.  The  managers  were  either  slain  or  disappeared.  The 
whole  affairs  of  the  kingdom  were  con<lucte<l  by  a  body  called 
the  "  P'ruit  (Vimmittee:""  and  thus  a  total  revolution  of  the  (!ov- 
ernment  of  N'laibieusia  was  occasione(l  by  the  |)rohil)ition  of  for 
eign  pineapples.     What  an  argument  in  favor  of  free-trade! 

Every  fruit,  ex<'ept  that  one  which  had  so  recently  been  sup- 
ported  by  the   intiuence  of  aiith(jrity  and  the  terrors  of  law, 
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iiii;;lit  now  be  iseeu  ami  ilevoured  in  tin'  stivi-ts  of  Hubhahul). 
In  one  corner  men  were  suckin;^'  oranj;es,  as  if  they  had  lived 
tlieir  whole  lives  on  salt;  in  anotlier,  stuffing  |)unii)lun.  like  can- 
nil)alsat  tlieir  lirst  child.  Here  one  took  in  at  a  mouthful  a 
bunch  of  ,t;nii)es,  from  which  might  have  been  pn'ssed  a  good 
([uart.  Another  was  lying  on  the  ground  from  a  surfeit  of  mul- 
berries. The  effcHt  of  tliis  irrational  excess  will  i)e  conceived 
by  the  judicious  reader.  Calcutta  itself  never  suffered  from  a 
cholera  morbus  half  so  fearful.  Thousands  were  dying.  Were 
I  Thucydides  or  Boicaccio,  I  would  write  pages  on  this  plague. 
The  coinmonwealth  itself  must  soon  have  yielded  its  ghost,  for 
ail  order  had  ceased  throughout  tiie  island  ever  since  they  had 
deserted  pineapples.  Tliei-e  was  no  government:  anarchy  alone 
was  perfect.  Of  the  fruit  committee,  many  of  the  members 
were  dead  or  dying,  and  the  rest  were  robbing  orchards. 

At  this  moment  of  disorganization  and  dismay  a  stout  soldier, 
one  of  the  cral)  apple  faction,  who  had  possessed  sufficient  com- 
mand over  himself,  in  spite  of  the  seeming  voracity  of  his  ap- 
petite, not  to  indulge  to  a  dangerous  excess,  made  his  way  one 
nK^rning  into  the  old  Hall  of  Audience,  and  there,  groping  about, 
succeedecl  in  finding  the  golden  head  of  the  Statue;  which,  plac- 
ing on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  the  point  of  which  he  had  stuck  in 
the  pedestal,  he  announced  to  the  city  that  he  liad  discovered 
the  secret  of  conversing  with  this  piece  of  mechanism,  and  that 
in  future  he  would  take  care  of  the  health  and  fortune  of  the 
state. 

There  were  some  who  thought  it  rather  strange  that  the  head- 
piece should  possess  the  power  of  resuming  its  old  functions, 
although  deprived  of  tiio  aid  of  the  body  which  contained  the 
greater  portion  of  the  machinery.  As  it  was  evidently  well 
.supported  by  the  sword,  the^^  were  not  surprised  that  it  should 
stand  without  the  use  of  its  legs.  But  the  stout  soldier  was  the 
only  one  in  the  island  who  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  health.  He 
was  fresh,  vigorous,  and  vigilant:  they,  exhausted,  weak,  and 
careless  of  everything  except  cure.  He  soon  took  measures 
for  the  prevention  of  future  mischief  and  for  the  cure  of  the 
present:  and  when  his  fellow-islanders  had  recovered,  some  were 
grateful,  others  fearful,  and  all  obedient. 

So  long  as  the  stout  soldier  lived  no  dissensions  on  the  sul)ject 
of  fruit  ever  broke  out.  Although  he  himself  never  interfered 
in  the  sale  of  the  article,  and  never  attempted  to  create  another 
monopol},  still,  by  his  influence  and  authority,  he  prevented  any 
excess  being  occasioned  by  the  fruit  toleration  which  was  en- 
joyed. Indeed,  the  Vraibleusians  themselves  had  suffered  so 
severely  from  their  late  indiscretions,  that  such  excesses  were 
not  likely  again  to  occur.  People  began  to  discover  that  it  was 
not  (juite  so  easy  a  thing  as  they  had  imagined  for  every  man  to 
be  his  own  fruiterer;  and  that  gardening  was  a  craft  which,  like 
others,  re(]uired  great  study,  long  practice,  and  earh'  experience. 
Unable  to  supplj'  themselves,  tlie  majority  became  the  victims 
of  (juack  traders.  They  sickened  of  sjiongy  apricots,  and  foxy 
pears,  and  withered  iilunis.  and  blighti'd  apples,  and  tasteless 
berries.     They  at  length  suspected  that  a  nation  might  fare  bet- 
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ter  if  its  race  «>r  fniiti'ivrs  were  overseen  ami  supported  by  the 
state,  if  tlieir  skill  and  their  market  were  alike  secured.  Al- 
though, no  longer  being  tempted  to  sutler  from  a  surfeit,  the 
health  of  the  islanders  had  consequently  recovered,  this  was, 
after  all,  but  a  negative  blessing,  and  they  sadly  missed  a  luxui-y 
once  so  reasonable  and  so  refreshing.  They  sighed  for  an  estab- 
lished fruit  and  a  protected  race  of  cultivators.  But  the  stout 
solilier  was  so  sworn  an  enemy  to  any  government  fruit,  and  so 
decided  an  admirer  of  the  least  delightful,  tliat  tlie  people,  hav- 
ing no  desire  of  being  forced  to  eat  crabappies,  only  longed  for 
more  delicious  food  in  silence. 

At  lengtli  the  stout  soldier  died,  and  on  the  night  of  his  death 
the  sword  wliich  iiad  st)  long  sui)porte(l  the  i)rftended  govern- 
ment, snapped  in  twain.  No  arrangement  existe(l  for  carrying 
(Ml  the  administration  of  afTair.'^.  The  master-mind  was  gone, 
witiiout  having  imparted  the  secret  of  conversing  with  the 
golden  lu-ad  to  any  successor.  The  people  assemliled  in  agitated 
crowds.  Each  knew  ins  neighbor's  tlioughts  without  their  being 
ileclared.  All  smacked  their  lips,  and  a  cry  for  pineapples  rent 
the  skies. 

At  this  moment  the  Aboriginal  Inhabitant  appeared,  and  an- 
nounced that  in  examining  the  old  liall  of  audience,  which  had 
long  been  IiH'ked  uj).  be  bad  discovered  in  a  c-orner,  where  they 
had  been  flung  l)y  tiie  stout  soldier  w  lien  lie  stole  away  the 
bead,  the  remaining  jiortioiis  of  the  Statue;  that  they  were  quite 
uninjured,  and  that  on  fixing  the  head  once  more  u])on  theni, 
and  winding  nj)  the  works,  he  was  delightecl  to  hnd  that  this 
great  work  of  bis  ancestor,  under  whose  superintendence  the 
nation  had  so  flourished,  resiuned  all  its  ancient  functions.  The 
peojile  were  in  a  state  of  mind  for  a  miracle,  and  they  hailed  the 
joyful  wonder  ivitb  shouts  of  triumph.  The  Statue  was  jilaced 
under  the  provisional  care  of  the  Aboriginal.  All  arrangements 
for  its  superintendence  were  left  to  his  discretion,  and  its  advice 
was  instantly  to  be  taken  upon  tliat  subject  which  at  present 
was  nearest  the  people's  heart. 

But  that  subject  was  encompassed  with  dithculties.  Pine- 
ai)ples  could  only  be  again  procured  by  an  application  to  the 
Piince  of  the  World,  whose  connection  they  had  rejected,  and 
iiy  an  intnxluctioii  into  the  island  of  those  foreign  agents,  who, 
now  convinced  tiiat  the  Vraibleusiaus  could  not  exist  without 
their  presence,  would  be  more  arrogant  and  and)itious  and  tm-- 
buleiit  than  ever.  Indeed,  the  Aboriginal  feared  that  tlie  man- 
agement of  the  Statue  would  be  the  sine  qua  von  of  negotiation 
witii  the  princt;.  If  this  were  granted,  it  was  clear  that  Vrai- 
bleiisia  must  in  future  only  rank  as  a  deiiendent  state  of  a  for- 
eign p<»ucr.  since  tii<'  direction  of  the  whole  island  would  act- 
ually be  at  tii<'  will  of  the  supplier  of  pineai)ples.  Ah!  this 
mysterious  taste  for  fruit!  In  politics  it  lias  often  occasioned 
infinite  embarrassment. 

At  this  critical  moment  the  Aboriginal  received  information 
that,  altboiigb  tlie  eating  of  pineapples  had  been  utterly  abol- 
ished, and  altliougb  it  was  generally  sui)posed  that  a  specimen 
of  this  fruit  had  long  ceased  to  exist  in  the  country,  iieverthelesy 
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a  body  of  persons,  cliiefly  consisting  of  the  descendants  of  tlie 
govcrnnient  gardenors  wiio  luid  succeeded  tiie  foreign  agents, 
and  wiio  liad  never  lost  tlieir  taste  for  this  pre-eminent  fruit, 
liad  long  been  in  the  habit  of  secretly  raising,  for  their  private 
eating.  y)ineai)ples  from  tlie  j)roiluce  of  those  suckers  wliicii  had 
originally  excited  such  odium  and  occasioned  such  misfdrtimcs. 
Long  jiractice.  they  said,  and  infinite  study,  had  so  perfected 
them  in  tliis  art  that  they  now  succeeded  in  producing  pine- 
apples which  both  for  size  and  flavor,  were  not  inferior  to  the 
boastf'd  jiroduce  of  a  foreign  clime.  Their  sj)eciniens  verified 
their  assertion,  and  the  whole  nation  were  invited  to  an  instant 
trial.  The  long  interval  which  had  elapsed  since  any  man  had 
enjoyed  a  treat  so  agreeable  lent,  perhaps,  an  additional  flavor 
to  that  which  was  really  excellent;  and  so  enraptured  and  en- 
thusiastic were  the  great  majority  of  the  people  that  the  propa- 
gators of  suckers  would  have  had  no  difficulty,  had  thev  pushed 
tiie  point,  in  jjrocuring  as  favorable  and  exclusive  a  contract  as 
the  market  gardener  of  ancient  days. 

But  the  Aboriginal  and  his  advisers  were  wisely  ndjidful  tliat 
the  passions  of  a  people  are  not  arguments  for  legislation;  ami 
they  felt  conscious  that  when  the  first  enthusiasm  had  subsided, 
and  when  their  appetites  were  somewhat  satisfied,  the  discon- 
tented voices  of  many  who  had  been  long  used  to  other  fruits 
would  be  recognized  even  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  majority. 
They  therefore  greatly  (lualified  the  contact  between  the  natif>n 
and  the  present  fruiterers.  An  universal  toleratit)n  of  fruit  was 
allowed:  but  no  man  was  to  take  oflfice  under  government,  or 
enter  the  services,  or  in  any  way  become  connected  with  the 
court,  who  was  not  supplied  from  the  government  depots. 

Since  this  happy  restoration  pineapple  has  remained  the 
established  fruit  of  the  island  of  Vraibleusia;  and,  it  must  be 
confessed,  has  been  found  wonderfully  conducive  to  the  health 
and  happin'^ss  of  the  islanders.  Some  sectarians  still  remain  ob- 
stinate, or  tasteless  enough  to  prefer  pumpkin,  or  gorge  the 
most  acid  apples,  or  chew  the  commonest  pears;  but  they  form 
a  slight  minority,  which  will  gradually  altogether  disappear. 
The  votaries  of  pineapple  pretend  to  observe  the  characteristic 
effect  which  such  food  produces  upon  the  feeders.  They  de- 
nounce them  as  stupid,  sour,  and  vulgar. 

But  while,  notwithstanding  an  universal  toleration,  such  an 
unanimity  of  taste  apparently  prevails  tliroughout  thn  island, 
as  if  fruit  were  a  subject  of  such  peculiar  nicety  that  ditfercnce 
of  ttpinion  must  necessarily  rise  among  men,  great  fruit  factions 
even  now  prevail  in  Vraibleusia;  and,  what  is  more  extraor- 
dinary, prevail  even  among  the  admirers  of  pineapples  them- 
selves. Of  these,  the  most  important  is  a  sect  which  professes 
to  discover  a  natural  deficiency  not  only  in  all  other  fruits,  but 
but  even  in  the  finest  pinea|>])lCs.  Fruit,  they  maintain,  should 
never  be  eaten  in  the  state  in  which  Nature  yields  it  to  nuin:  and 
they  consequently  are  indefatigable  in  i)revailing  upon  the  less 
discriminating  part  of  mankind  to  heighten  the  f1avc>r  of  their 
l)inea|)ples  with  ginger,  or  even  with  ju'pper.  Although  they 
profess  to  adopt  these  stimulants   from  the  great  admiration 
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wliicli  tliey  entertain  for  a  Iiij,'h  tlavor.  tliciv  aro.  nevertheless, 
some  less  ardent  people  w  lio  suspect  that  tliey  rather  have  r& 
course  to  them  from  th^  weakness  of  tlieir  digestion. 

(•haptp:r  x\' 

As  his  excellency  Prince  Popanilla  really  coidd  not  think  of 
beinjx  annoyed  by  t\w  att«'ntions  (.f  the  mob  durinfr  Jiis  visit  to 
Blnndi-rland.  he  traveled  (juite  in  a  (luiet  way.  under  the  namo 
of  the  Chevalier  do  Fanlaisie.  and  was  accompanied  oidy  by 
Skindeep  and  two  attendants.  As  Hlunderland  was  one  of  the 
islands  of  the  \"rail)lcusian  Archipelago,  they  arrived  there  after 
a  sail  of  a  few  hours. 

The  country  was  so  beautiful  that  th(>  chevalier  was  ahnost 
reminded  of  Fantaisie.  (xreen  meadows  and  fl(Mn-ishing  trees 
made  him  remember  the  railroads  and  canals  of  Vraibleusia 
without  regret,  or  with  disgust,  which  is  much  the  same.  The 
women  were  angelic,  which  is  the  highest  praise;  and  the  men 
the  most  light-hearted,  merry,  obliging,  entertaining  fellows 
that  he  had  met  with  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  Oh!  it  was 
delicious. 

After  an  hour's  dasiiing  drive,  he  arrived  at  a  city,  which,  had 
lie  not  .seen  llubbabub.  he  .sliould  have  imagined  was  one  of  the 
most  coiisid«'rable  in  the  world;  but  compared  with  the  Vraibleu- 
sian  capital  it  was  a  street. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  place, 
Pojianilla  joined  the  public  table  of  his  hotel  at  dinner.  He  was 
r.ither  surprised  that,  instead  of  knives  and  forks  being  laid  for 
the  convenien<-e  of  the  guests,  the  plates  were  flanked  by  dag- 
gers and  pistols.  As  Popanilla  now  made  a  point  of  never  ask- 
ing a  question  of  Skindeep,  he  addressed  himself  for  information 
to  liis  other  neighbor,  one  of  the  civilest,  most  hospitaiile,  and 
joyous  rogues  that  ever  set  a  table  in  a  roar.  On  Popanilla  in- 
quiring the  reason  of  their  using  these  singular  instruments,  his 
neighbor,  with  an  air  of  great  astonishment,  confessed  his  igno- 
rance of  any  ])eople  ever  using  any  other;  and  in  his  turn  asked 
how  they  could  possibly  eat  their  dinner  without.  The  chevalier 
was  puzzled,  but  he  vvjls  now  too  well  bred  ever  to  pursue  an  in- 
quiry. 

Popanilla,  being  thirsty,  helped  himself  to  a  goblet  of  water, 
which  was  at  hand.  It  was  the  most  deliglitful  water  that  he 
ever  tasted.  In  a  few  minutes  he  found  that  he  was  a  little 
dizzy,  and.  sujjposing  this  megrim  to  l)e  occasioned  by  the  heat 
of  the  room,  he  bjok  another  draught  of  water  to  recover  him- 
self. 

As  his  neighbor  was  telling  him  an  excellent  jok(!  a  man  en- 
tered the  room  and  shot  the  joker  through  the  head.  The  oppo- 
site guest  immediately  charged  his  pistol  with  effect,  and  re- 
venged the  loss.  A  party  of  men,  well  armed,  now  rusheil  in. 
and  a  brisk  confli<t  immediately  ensued.  Po|).in  ilia,  who  was 
v<Ty  di/./.y,  was  fortunately  jiush'ed  under  the  table.  When  the 
firing  an<l  slashing  h;id  eeased,  h.e  ventured  to  er.iwl  out.  He 
found  that   the  assailants   ha<l  been    beaten  nil'.  Ilioiigh   unfort- 
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unately  svith  llie  total  loss  of  all  the  guests,  wlio  lay  lifeless 
about  tlio  room.  Even  the  prudent  Skindeej),  wlio  had  sought 
refuge  in  a  closet,  had  lust  liis  nose,  wliicli  \v;is  a  pity;  because, 
although  this  gentleman  had  never  been  in  liliniderland  before, 
he  had  jjassed  his  whole  life  in  maintaining  that  the  accounts 
of  the  disturbances  in  that  country  were  greatl}'  exaggerated. 
Popanilla  rang  the  bell,  and  the  waiters,  who  were  remarkably 
attentive,  swept  away  the  dead  bodies,  and  brought  him  a 
roasted  potato  for  supj)er. 

The  chevalier  soon  retired  to  rest.  He  found  at  the  side  of  his 
bed  a  blunderl)uss,  a  cutlass,  and  a  pike;  and  he  was  directed  to 
secure  the  door  of  his  chamber  with  a  great  chain  and  a  massy 
iron  bar.  Feeling  great  confidence  in  liis  secvnities,  although  he 
was  (juite  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  alarm,  and  very  much  ex- 
hausted with  the  bustle  of  the  daj%  he  enjoyed  sounder  sleep 
than  had  refreshed  him  for  many  weeks.  He  was  awakened  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  by  a  loud  knocking  at  his  door.  He  im- 
mediately seized  his  blunderbuss,  but,  recognizing  the  voice  of 
his  own  valet,  he  only  took  his  pike.  His  valet  told  him  to 
unbar  without  loss  of  time,  for  the  house  had  been  set  on  fire. 
Popanilla  immediately  made  his  escape,  but  he  found  himself 
surrounded  by  the  incendiaries.  He  gave  himself  up  for  lost, 
wiien  a  siidden  charge  of  cavalry  brought  him  off  in  triumph. 
He  was  convinced  of  the  utility  of  light-horse. 

The  military  had  arrived  with  such  dispatch  that  the  fire  was 
the  least  effective  that  had  wakened  the  house  for  the  whole 
week.  It  was  soon  extinguished,  and  Popanilla  again  retired  to 
his  bedroom,  not  forgetting  his  bar  and  his  chain. 

In  the  morning  Popanilla  was  roiised  by  his  landlord,  who 
told  him  that  a  large  party  was  to  partake  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  chase,  and  most  politel}'  inquired  whether  he  would  like  to 
join  them.  Popanilla  assented,  and  after  having  eaten  an  ex- 
cellent breakfast,  and  received  a  favorable  bulletin  of  Skindeeji's 
wound,  he  mounted  his  horse.  The  party  was  numerous  and 
well  armed.  Popanilla  inquired  of  a  huntsman  what  sport  they 
generally  followed  in  Blunderland.  According  to  the  custom  of 
this  country,  where  the}^  never  give  a  direct  answer,  the  hunts- 
man said  that  he  did  not  know  that  there  was  any  other  sport 
but  one.  Popanilla  tliought  him  a  brute,  and  dug  his  spurs  into 
his  horse. 

They  went  off  at  a  fine  rate,  and  the  exercise  was  most  ex- 
hilarating. In  a  short  time,  as  they  were  cantering  along  a  de- 
file, they  received  a  sharp  fire  from  each  side,  which  rather  re- 
duced their  numl:)ers:  but  they  revenged  themselves  for  this  loss 
whMn  they  regained  the  plain,  where  they  burnt  two  villages, 
slew  two  or  three  hundred  head  of  women,  and  bagged  children 
without  number.  On  their  retm-n  home  to  dinner  they  chased 
a  small  body  of  men  over  a  heath  for  nearly  tsvo  hours,  which 
afforded  good  sport;  but  they  diil  not  succeed  in  running  them 
down,  as  they  themselves  were  in  turn  chased  by  anotiier  party. 
Altogether,  the  day  was  not  deficient  in  interest,  and  Popanilla 
found  in  the  evening  his  powers  of  digestion  improved. 

After  passing  his  days  in  this  manner  for  about  a  fortnight, 
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Popauilla  perfectly  recovered  from  his  dyspepsia;  and  Skindeep'j 
woiiiid  liaviiig  now  healed,  lie  retired  with  regret  from  this 
iiealthy  ehmate.  He  took  ailvantage  of  the  leisure  moment 
which  was  atl'orded  durinjj;  the  sail  to  iuijuire  the  reason  of  the 
disturbed  state  of  this  interesting  country.  He  was  told  that  it 
was  in  con.setiuence  of  the  jnajority  of  the  inhabitants  persisting 
in  importing  tlu'ir  own  pineapples. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

On  Ills  return  to  Hubbabub,  the  Chevalier  de  Fantaisie  found 
tlie  city  in  the  greatest  confusion.  The  military  were  marshaled 
in  all  directions:  the  streets  were  lined  with  liel  1-pieces;  no  one 
was  al)road:  ail  tlie  shojis  were  shut.  Altliough  not  a  single 
vehicle  was  visible,  Popanilla's  progress  was  slow,  from  the 
•  piantity  of  shells  of  all  kinds,  which  choked  uj)  the  public  way. 
When  he  arrivetl  at  his  hotel  he  found  that  all  the  windows  were 
broken.  He  entered,  and  his  landlord  immediately  presented 
liim  with  his  bill.  As  the  landlord  was  pressing,  and  as  Pop- 
auilla wished  for  an  oi)i)ortunity  of  showing  his  confidence  in 
8kindeep"s  friendsliip,  he  requested  him  to  ])ay  the  amount. 
Skindeep  sent  a  messenger  immediately  to  his  banker,  deeming 
an  end)assador  almost  as  good  security  as  a  nation,  which  we  all 
know  to  i)e  the  very  best. 

Tins  little  arrangement  being  concluded,  the  landlord  resumed 
his  usual  civility.  He  informed  the  travelers  that  the  whole 
island  wjus  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  commotion,  and  that  mar- 
tial law  universally  prevailed.  He  said  that  this  disturbance 
was  occasioned  by  the  return  of  the  expedition  destined  to  the 
Isle  of  Fantaisie.  It  appeared,  from  his  account,  that  after  sail- 
ing about  from  New  (iuineato  New  Holland,  the  expedition  had 
been  utterly  unable  not  oidy  to  reach  their  new  customers,  but 
even  to  obtain  the  sligiitest  intelligence  of  theii-  locality.  No 
such  place  as  Fantaisie  was  known  at  Ceylon.  Sumatra  gave 
iidormation  efpially  unsatisfactory.  Java  shook  its  head.  Cel- 
el)es  conceived  the  imiuircrs  werr  jesting.  The  Philippine  Isles 
offered  to  accf)nimoiIate  them  with.  si)ices,  but  could  assist  them 
in  no  other  waj'.  Had  it  not  been  too  hot  in  Borneo,  they  would 
have  fairly  laughed  outright.  The  Maldives  and  the  Moluccas, 
the  I^uccadives  and  the  Andamans.  were  nearly  as  impertinent. 
Tin-  five  hundred  ships  and  the  judiciously-assorted  cargo  were 
tlicrefore  under  the  necessity  of  returning  home. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  they  reached  Vrail)leusia  than  the 
markets  were  immediately  glutted  with  the  unsold  goods.  All 
the  manufactiuers,  who  liad  been  working  day  and  night  in 
prej>aring  for  the  next  expedition,  were  instantly  thrown  out  of 
rmploy.  .\  run  connnenceil  on  Hk;  (Jovernment  I'aidv.  Tliat 
institution  perceived  too  late  that  the  issues  of  pink  shells  had 
been  ttjo  unrestricted.  As  the  Kmpcror  of  the  Fast  had  all  the 
gold,  the  (Jovernment  Bank  only  protected  itself  from  failure 
by  bjiyonefing  its  creditors.  The  mamifacturers.  who  we're 
starving,  consoled  themselves  for  the  absence  of  food  by  break- 
ing all  the  windows  in  the  country  with  the  discarded  shells. 
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Evorv  Iradcsniim  fnilcil.  Tlic  sliippinj;-  intciTst  advortiscd  two 
or  tlirt'c  llccts  (or  lircwood.  JJiots  wcic  iiiiivcrsnl.  'I'lic  Alw^ri- 
j^iiial  was  attacki'd  on  all  sides,  and  made  so  stout  a  rcsistaiicf, 
and  broke  so  many  c-ndgels  on  tlie  backs  of  his  assailants,  that  it 
was  supposed  he  would  b(>  finally  exliausted  by  his  own  exer- 
tions. The  public  funds  sunk  ten  per  cent,  daily.  All  tlie  mill- 
ionaires crashed.  In  a  word,  dismay,  disorf;anization,  despair, 
j)ervaded  in  all  directions  the  wisest,  the  gn^atest,  and  tlie  richest 
nation  in  the  world.  The  master  of  the  hot<'l  added,  with  an  air 
of  becoming  embarrassment,  that,  had  not  his  excellency  been 
fortunately  absent,  lie  proltably  would  not  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  detailing  to  him  this  little  iiarrative;  that  he  had  often  been 
incpiired  for  by  the  populace  at  his  old  balcony:  and  that  a 
crowd  had  perpetually  surrounded  the  house  till  within  the  last 
<la}%  when  a  re]>ort  had  got  about  that  his  excellency  had  turned 
into  steam  and  disappeared.  He  added  tliat  caricatures  of  his 
liighness  might  be  procured  in  any  shop,  and  his  account  of  his 
voyage  obtained  at  less  than  half-price. 

"Ah!"  said  Poi)anilla,  in  a  tone  of  great  anguish,  "and  all 
tliis  from  losing  a  lock  of  hair!" 

At  this  moment  the  messenger  whom  Skindeep  had  dispatched 
returned,  and  informed  him  with  great  regret  that  his  banker, 
to  whom  lie  had  intrusted  his  whole  fortune,  had  been  so  un- 
lucky as  to  stop  payment  during  his  absence.  It  was  expected, 
however,  that  when  his  stud  was  sold  a  respectable  dividend 
might  be  realized.  This  was  the  personage  of  prepossessing  ap- 
peai'ance  who  had  presented  Popanilla  with  a  perjietual  ticket  to 
his  picture  galleiy.  On  examining  the  banker's  accounts,  it  was 
discovered  that  his  chief  loss  had  been  incurred  by  supporting 
that  competition  establishment  where  purses  were  bought  full  of 
crowns. 

In  spite  of  his  own  misfortunes,  Popanilla  hastened  to  console 
his  friend.  He  explained  to  him  that  things  were  not  quite  so 
bad  as  they  appeared:  that  society  consisted  of  two  classes,  those 
who  labored,  and  those  wlio  paid  the  laborers;  that  each  class 
was  equally  useful,  because,  if  there  were  none  to  pay,  the 
laborers  would  not  be  remunerated,  and  if  there  were  none  to 
labor,  the  payers  would  not  be  accommodated;  that  Skindeep 
miglit  still  rank  in  one  of  these  classes;  that  he  might  therefore 
still  be  a  useful  member  of  society;  that,  if  he  were  useful,  he 
must  therefore  be  good;  and  that,  if  he  were  good,  he  must 
therefore  be  happy;  because  happiness  is  the  consequence  of  as- 
sisting the  beneficial  development  of  the  ameliorating  principles 
of  the  social  at-tion. 

As  he  was  sjieaking,  two  gentlemen  in  blue,  with  red  waist- 
coats, entered  the  chamber  and  seized  Popanilla  by  the  collar. 
The  Vraibleiisian  Government,  which  is  so  famous  for  its  inter- 
pretation of  national  law,  had  arrested  the  embassador  for  high 
treason. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

A  PRISON  conveyed  tlio  most  hi.L^nibrious  itloas  to  the  mind  of 
tile  unliaitpy  plenipoteiitiary:  and  shut  uj)  in  a  hackney-coach, 
with  a  man  on  each  sith'  of  him  with  a  cocked  pistol.  lie  formed 
the  most  {gloomy  conceptions  of  dark  dungeons,  confined  cells, 
oyerwlielming  fetters,  hiack  bread,  and  green  water.  He  ar- 
rived at  the  i)riuci]tal  jail  in  IIul)l)abub.  He  wa.s  ushered  into 
an  elegantly  fm-iiislicd  ai)artment,  with  French  sash  windows 
aiKl  a  i)iano.  Its  lofty  walls  were  entirely  hung  with  a  fanci- 
lul  paper,  which  represented  a  Tuscan  vineyard;  the  ceiling 
w:is  covered  with  sky  and  clouds;  rose-s  were  in  abun- 
tlance:  and  the  windows,  though  well  secured,  excited  no  jar- 
ring associations  in  tlie  mind  of  the  individual  thev  illu- 
niined.  protected  as  tliey  were,  by  polished  bars  of  cut  steel, 
Tiiis  retreat  had  been  tilted  up  by  a  poetical  politician,  who  had 
recently  been  confined  for  declaring  that  the  Statue  was  an  old 
idol  originally  imi)ort(  d  from  the  Sandwich  Isles.  Taking  up 
a  brilliantly  bound  volume  which  reposed  upon  a  rosewood 
table,  Popanilla  recited  aloud  a  .sonnet  to  Libertv;  l)ut  the  ac- 
count given  of  the  gcxldess  by  the  bard  was  so  confused,  and  he 
seemed  so  little  acquainted  with  his  subject,  that  the  reader 
began  to  suspect  that  it  was  an  etf  usion  of  the  jailer. 

Next  to  being  a  plenipotentiary,  Pojianilla  lireferred  being  a 
prisoner.  His  daily  meals  consisted  of  every  delicacv  in  season; 
a  marble  bath  was  ever  at  his  service;  a  billiard-room  and 
dundi-bells  always  ready;  and  his  old  friend,  the  most  eminent 
physician  and  the  most  celebrated  practitioner  in  Hubbabub, 
called  upon  liini  daily  to  feel  his  pulse  and  look  at  his  tongue. 
These  attentions  authorized  a  hope  that  he  might  yet  again  be 
an  embassador,  that  his  native  laml  miglit  still  be  discovered, 
and  its  resources  still  be  developed;  l>ut  when  his  jailer  told 
him  that  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  were  treated  in  a  manner 
equally  indulgent,  because  the  Vraibleusians  are  the  most  hu- 
mane people  in  the  world,  P(jpanilla's  spirits  became  somewhat 
depressed. 

He  was  greatly  consoled,  however,  by  a  daily  visit  from  a  body 
of  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  accomplished,  "and  tlie  most  virt- 
uous females  in  Iluljbabub,  wlio  tasted  his  food  to  see  that  his 
cook  did  his  duty,  reconunended  him  a  j^lentiful  use  of  pine- 
apple well  pepjjered,  and  made  him  a  present  of  a  very  handsome 
shirt,  with  w<irked  frills  and  ruflles.  to  be  hanged  in.  This  en- 
clijinting  cftMiMiittee  generally  conlini'd  their  attentions  to  nun-- 
derers  and  otiier  victims  of  tiie  passions,  who  were  deserted  in 
their  hour  (jf  need  by  the  rest  of  the  society  they  had  outraged; 
iiut  Popanilla,  being  a  foreigner,  a  prince,  and  a  plenipotentiary, 
and  not  ill-looking,  naturally  attracted  a  great' deal  of  notice 
from  tliose  who  desire  the  a?iielioration  of  tlieir  species. 

Popanilla  was  so  pleasi'd  with  Ins  mode  of  life,  and  had  ac- 
(juired  such  a  taste  for  poi-try.  pineai>i)Ies,  and  pepper  since  he 
had  ceased  to  be  an  active  mendjer  of  society,  that  he  applied 
to  have  his  trial  postponed,  on  the  ground  of  the  prejudice  which 
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had  hocn  oxcitpd  iigainst  liim  by  tlip  piil)lic  press.  As  his  (rial 
was  at  incsciit  incoiivciiiciit  to  tlie  govcninifiit,  the  postpoiie- 
niciit  was  allowed  on  these  grouiHls. 

In  the  meantime,  tiie  piihlie  agitation  was  subsiding.  The 
nation  icconeiled  itself  to  the  revolution  in  its  fortunes.  Tlie 
ci-<l('r«nf  millionaires  were  busied  with  retrenehment;  tlie  gov- 
ernment engaged  in  sweeping  in  as  many  i)ink  shells  as  were 
lying  i)l)()ut  the  country:  the  meciianics  contrived  to  live  upon 
chalk  anil  sea-weed:  and  as  the  Aboriginal  would  not  give  his 
corn  away  gratis,  tlie  Vraibleusians  determined  to  give  up  bread. 
The  intellec-tual  part  of  the  nation  were  intently  interest<'d  in 
discovering  the  cause  of  the  national  distress.  One  of  the  i)lii- 
losojiliers  said  that  it  might  all  be  traced  to  the  effects  of  a  war 
in  which  the  Vraibleusians  had  engaged  about  a  centurj^  before. 
Another  showed  that  it  was  altogether  c-learlv  ascribable  to  the 
]iernicious  c-ustom  of  issuing  pink  shells;  but"  if ,  instead  of  this 
mode  of  representing  wealth,  tliey  had  iiad  recourse  to  blue 
shells,  the  nation  would  now  have  advanced  to  a  state  of  jiros- 
perity  which  it  liad  never  yet  reached.  A  tliird  demonstrated 
to  the  satisfaction  of  himself  and  his  immediate  circle  that  it  was 
all  owing  to  the  Statue  having  recently  been  repaired  with  silver 
instead  of  iron.  The  public  were  unable  to  decide  between  these 
conflicting  opinions;  but  they  were  still  more  desirous  of  finding 
out  a  remedy  for  the  evil  than  the  cause  of  it. 

An  eloquent  and  philosophical  writer,  who  entertains  consola- 
tory opinions  of  human  nature,  has  recently  told  us  that,  "  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  intellectual  wants  of  society 
should  be  supplied.  Whenever  the  man  is  required  invariably 
the  man  will  appear."  So  it  happened  in  the  present  instance. 
A  public  mstructor  jumped  up  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Flummery 
Flam,  the  least  insinuating  and  the  least  jjlausible  personage 
that  ever  performed  the  easy  task  of  gulling  a  nation.  His 
manners  were  vulgar,  his  voice  was  sharp,  and  his  language  al- 
most unintelligible.  Flummery  Flam  was  a  provisional  opti- 
mist. He  maintained  that  everything  would  be  for  the  best,  if 
the  nation  would  only  follow  his  advice.  He  told  the  Vraibleu- 
sians that  the  present  universal  and  overwhelming  distress  was 
all  and  entirely  and  merely  to  be  ascribed  to  "  a  slight  over- 
trading," and  that  all  that  was  required  to  set  everything  right 
again  was  "a  little  time."  He  showed  that  this  over-trading 
and  every  other  injudicious  act  that  had  ever  been  committed 
were  entirely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  nation  being  imbued  with 
erroneous  and  imperfect  ideas  of  the  nature  of  demand  and 
supply.  He  proved  to  them  that  if  a  tradesman  cannot  And 
customers  his  goods  will  generally  stay  upon  his  own  b-^nds. 
He  explained  to  the  Aboriginal  the  meaning  of  rent;  co  the 
mechanics  the  nature  of  irages;  to  the  manufacturers  the  signi- 
fication of  profits.  He  recommended  that  a  large  edition  of  his 
own  work  should  be  printed  at  the  public  expense  and  sold  for 
his  private  jirofit.  Finally,  he  explained  how  immediate, 
though  teaip<n-ary,  relief  uxiuld  be  afforded  to  the  state  by  the 
encouragement  of  Emigeation, 

The  Vraibleusians  began  to  recovei-  their  spirits.    The  govern^ 
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iiKMit  li;nl  flio  liii^lu'st  coiiliiU'iice  in  Fiuniiucrv  Flam,  bccaiiso 
Flmmiu'iy  Flam  serveil  to  divert  the  public  tlioit^^lits.  By  his 
iliivt'tioii  lectures  were  instituted  at  the  corner  of  every  street, 
to  instill  the  right  principles  of  politics  into  the  niin(i  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  Every  person,  from  the  managers  of 
the  Statue  down  to  (he  chalk-chewing  mechanics,  attended 
lectiuvs  on  Flummery  Flammism.  The  Vraibleiisians  suddenly 
discovered  that  it  was  the  great  object  of  a  nation  not  to  be  the 
most  powerful,  or  the  richest,  or  the  best,  or  the  wisest,  but  to 
be  the  most  Flummcrv  Flammistical. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  day  fixed  for  Po]>anilla's  trial  was  at  hand.  The  prince 
was  not  uni)repared  for  the  meeting.  For  some  weeks  before  the 
api)ointed  day  he  had  been  deei)ly  studyiiig  the  published 
spei'ches  of  the  greatest  rhetorician  that  flourished  at  the  Vrai- 
hleusian  l)ar.  He  was  so  inflated  with  their  style  that  he  nearly 
blew  ilown  the  jailer  every  morning  when  he  reiiears(,'d  a  passage 
before  him.  Indeed,  Popanilla  looked  forward  to  the  trial  with 
feelings  of  anticipated  triumph.  He  determined  boldly  anil 
fearlessly  to  state  the  ])rinci[)les  upon  which  his  public  conduct 
had  been  founded,  the  sentiments  he  professed  on  most  of  the 
important  subjects  which  interest  mankind,  and  the  views  he 
entertained  of  the  progress  of  society.  He  would  then  describe, 
in  the  most  glowing  language,  the  domestic  happiness  which  he 
enjoyed  in  his  native  isle.  He  would  paint,  in  harrowing  sen- 
tences, the  eternal  misery  an<l  disgrace  which  his  ignominious 
execution  would  entail  upon  the  gray-headed  father,  who  looked 
u])  to  him  as  a  ])rop  for  his  old  age;  the  affectionate  mother,  who 
perceived  in  him  her  husband  again  a  youth;  the  devoted  wife, 
who  could  never  survive  her  loss;  and  the  sixteen  children, 
chiefly  girls,  whf)m  his  death  would  infallibly  send  upon  the 
parish.  This,  with  an  eulogistic  j^eroration  on  the  moral  qualities 
of  the  Vraibleusians  and  the  ])olitical  importance  of  Vraibleusia, 
would,  he  had  no  doubt,  not  only  save  his  neck,  but  even  gain 
him  a  moderate  pension. 

The  day  arrived,  the  court  was  crowded,  and  Popanilla  had 
the  satisfa(;tion  of  observing  in  the  newspapers  that  tickets  for 
the  best  gallery  to  witness  his  execution  were  selling  at  a  pre- 
mium. 

The  indictment  was  read.  He  listened  to  it  with  intense  atten- 
tion. To  his  surprise,  he  found  himself  accused  of  stealing  two 
hundred  an<l  niiK^teen  camelojtards.  All  was  now  explained. 
He  perceived  that  he  had  been  mistaken  the  whole  of  this  time 
for  another  perscm.  He  could  not  contain  himself.  He  burst 
into  an  exclamation.  He  told  the  juilge,  in  a  voice  of  mingled 
<le]ight.  humility,  and  triumph,  that  it  was  possible  he  might  be 
guilty  of  high  treason,  because  he  was  ignorant  of  what  the  crime 
consisted;  jjut  as  for  stealing  two  Imndred  and  nineteen  cani- 
elopards,  he  declared  tliat  such  a  larceny  was  a  moral  impossi- 
bility, because  he  had  never  seen  one  such  aninial  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  life. 
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Tlio  juflgo  was  kind  and  considerate.  He  told  lli(>  jtiisoiicr 
tliat  Ihechargc  of  stcalinj^canudopards  was  a  littion  ul  law;  that 
he  had  no  doubt  tliat  lie  had  never  seen  one  in  tlie  whole  course 
of  his  life,  nor  in  all  ])rol)abilit}^  had  any  one  in  the  whole  tonrt. 
He  exphiincd  to  Popaiiilla.  that  originally  tiiis  animal  f^rcatlv 
abounded  in  Vraiblcusia,  that  the  present  court,  t lie  hi-^licst  and 
most  ancient  in  the  kingdom,  had  then  been  instituted  for  the 
jiunishnient  of  all  those  who  molested  or  injured  that  splendid 
animal.  The  species,  his  lordship  continue*!,  luul  been  long  ex- 
tinct; but  the  Vraibleusians,  duly  reverencing  the  itistitutions  of 
their  ancestors,  had  never  presmned  to  abrogate  the  autlioritv 
of  the  Canielopard  Court,  or  invest  any  other  with  ((pial  privi- 
lej-'es.  Therefore,  his  lordship  added,  in  order  to  try  you  in  this 
court  for  a  modern  offense  of  high  treason,  you  inuist  first  be  in- 
troduced by  fiction  of  law  as  a  stealer  of  cainelopards,  and  then 
being  in  piresenti  rcgio,  in  a  manner,  we  proceed  to  business  by 
a  special  power  for  the  absolute  offense.  Poixinilla  was  so  con- 
founded by  the  kindness  of  the  judge  and  the  clearness  of  his 
lordship's  statements  that  he  quite  lost  the  thread  of  his  perora- 
tion. 

The  trial  proceeded.  Everybody  with  whom  Popanilla  had 
conversed  during  his  visit  to  Vraibleusia  was  subpoenaed  against 
him,  and  the  evidence  was  conclusive.  Skindeep,  who  was 
brought  up  by  a  warrant  from  the  king's  bench,  proved  the  fact 
of  Fopanilla's  landing,  and  that  he  had  given  himself  out  as  a 
political  exile,  the  victim  of  a  tyrant,  a  corrupt  ai-istocrac}'. 
and  a  misguided  people.  But.  either  from  a  secret  feeling  to- 
ward his  former  friend  or  from  his  aversion  to  answer  ques- 
tions, this  evidence  was  on  the  whole  not  very  satisfactory. 

The  bookseller  proved  the  publication  of  that  fatal  volume 
whose  deceptive  and  glowing  statements  were  alone  sufficient  to 
insure  Fopanilla's  fate.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  author  avowed 
that  he  had  never  written  a  line  of  his  own  book.  This  only 
made  his  imposture  more  evident.  The  little  philosopher  with 
whom  he  had  conversed  at  Lady  Spirituelle's,  and  who,  being  a 
friend  of  Fhinnneiy  Flam,  had  now  obtained  a  place  under 
government,  invented  the  most  condemning  evidence.  The 
5larquess  of  j\Iustache  sent  in  a  state  paper  desiring  to  be  ex- 
cused from  giving  evidence,  on  account  of  the  delicate  situation 
in  which  he  had  been  placed  with  regard  to  the  prisoner;  but  he 
referred  them  to  his  former  private  secretary,  who,  he  had  no 
doubt,  woukl  afford  every  information.  Accordingly,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Fort  Jobation,  who  had  been  brought  over  specially, 
finished  the  business. 

The  judge,  although  his  family  had  suffered  considerably  by 
the  late  madness  for  speculation,  summed  up  in  the  most  im- 
partial manner.  He  told  the  jury  that,  although  the  case  was 
quite  clear  against  the  prisoner,  they  were  bountl  to  give  him 
the  advantage  of  e^ery  reasonable  doubt.  The  foreman  was 
about  to  deliver  the  verdict,  when  a  trumpet  sounded,  and  a 
government  messenger  ran  breathless  into  court.  Presenting  a 
scroll  to  the  presiding  genius,  he  informed  him  that  a  remark- 
ably able  young  man,  recently  appointed  one  of  the  Managers 
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of  tho  Statiio.  in  oonsociutMice  of  tlio  inconvenience  which  the 
iniltlio  sustained  from  the  innnnierahle  quantity  of  edicts  of  tue 
Statue  at  present  in  force,  liad  last  night  consoU(hited  tl\eni  all 
into  this  sinjile  act,  which,  to  render  its  operation  still  more 
sitnple,  was  gifted  with  a  retrospective  power  for  the  last  half 

eenturv.  ,     , .  ,        ,     . 

His  "lordship,  looking  over  the  scroll,  passed  a  high  euloguim 
upon  the  voung  c-onsolidator,  conipared  to  whom,  he  said,  Jiis- 
tinian  was  a  countrv  attorney.  Observing,  however,  that  the 
crime  of  high  treason  had  heen  accidentally  omitted  in  the  con- 
solidated legislation  of  Vraibleusia.  he  directed  the  jury  to  find 
the  prisoner  "  not  guilty."  As  in  Vraibleusia  the  law  believes 
evt'ry  man's  character  to  be  perfectly  pure  until  a  jury  of  twelve 
persons  linds  the  reverse,  Popanilla  was  kicked  out  of  court, 
amid  the  hootings  of  the  mob,  without  a  stain  upon  his  repu- 
tation. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  he  left  the  court.  Exliausted 
both  in  mind  and  body,  the  mischief  being  now  done,  and  being 
totallv  unemployed,  according  to  custom,  he  began  to  moralize. 
"  I  begin  to  perceive,''  said  he,  "  that  it  is  possible  for  a  nation 
to  exist  in  too  artificial  a  state;  that  a  people  may  both  think  too 
much  and  do  too  much.  All  here  exists  in  a  state  of  exaggera- 
tion. The  nation  itself  professes  to  be  in  a  situation  in  which  it 
is  impossible  for  any  nation  ever  to  be  naturally  i)laced.  To 
maintain  tbemselves'in  this  false  pot.ition,  they  necessarily  have 
recourse  to  much  destructive  conduct  and  to  many  lictitious 
l>rinciples.  And  as  the  character  of  a  people  is  modeled  on  that 
of  their  government,  in  private  life  this  system  of  exaggeration 
e(iuallv  prevails,  and  eciually  produces  a  due  quantity  of  ruiTious 
actions  and  false  sentiment!  In  the  meantime  I  am  starving, 
and  dare  not  show  my  face  in  the  light  of  day!" 

As  he  said  this  the  "house  opposite  was  suddenly  lit  up.  and  the 
words  "  EMIOKATION  COMMITTEE"  were  distinctly  visible  on  a 
transjiarent  blind.  A  sudden  resolution  entered  Popanilla's  mind 
to  make  an  ap])lication  to  this  body.  He  entered  the  committee- 
room,  and  took  his  place  at  the  end  of  a  row  of  individuals,  who 
were  severally  examined.  When  it  was  his  turn  to  come  forward 
he  began  to  tell  hisstory  from  the  beginning,  and  woidd  certamly 
have  got  to  the  lock  of  hair  had  not  the  president  enjoined 
silence.  Popanilla  was  informed  that  the  last  emigration 
squadnm  was  al)out  to  sail  in  a  few  minutes:  and  that,  aJthough 
the  nviml)er  was  comiilcted,  his  broad  shoulders  and  powerful 
frame  had  gained  him  a  place.  He  was  presented  with  a  spade, 
a  blanket,  and  a  hard  biscuit,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was 
quitting  the  port  of  Hubbabub. 

"  Once  nioro  upon  the  waters,  yet  once  more!" 

As  the  emigration  squadron  quitted  the  harbor  two  large  fleets 
liove  in  sight.     Tlie  first  was  the  exjjedition   which  had  been 

lispatchedagain.stthedecapitatingKingofthe  North,  and  which 
now  returned  lieavilv  laden  witii  his  rescued  subjects.  TIk;  other 
was  the  force  which  "had  flown  to  tlie  preservation  of  the  body  of 

ilie  decapitated  King  of   the  South,  and  which  now   brought 
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back  l)is  iiiajt'sty  eiubaliiH'i],  some  princt'S  of  the  l)loo(l,  and  an 
emij^iant  aristocracy. 

Wliat  hecaiiu!  ol'  llie  late  Faiitaisiaii  enibassador:  whetlier  he 
were  destined  for  Van  Dienien's  Land  or  for  ('anada;  what  rare 
adventures  lie  experienced  in  »Sydney,  or  Port  Jackson,  or  Guelph 
CMty,  or  Goodrich  Town;  and  wlietlier  lie  discovered  that  man 
might  exist  in  too  natural  a  state,  as  well  as  in  too  artilicial  a 
one,  will  jirohahly  be  discovered,  if  ever  we  obtain  Captain  Pop 
inilla"s  second  voyage. 

[THE  END.] 
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